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TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 

MY  LORD,  Anno  1699. 

OOME  estates  are  held  in  England,  by  paying  a  fine  at  the  change  of  every 
lord:  I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the  time  of  your 
excellent  grandfather  to  Uii»  present  day.  I  hare  dedicated  the  translation 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated  the  memory 
of  your  heroic  father.  Though  I  am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I 
have  lived  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house,  and,  by  your  grace's  favour, 
am  admitted  still  to  hold  from  you  by  the  same  tenure.  * 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast,  that  I  have  deserved  the  value  of  so  illus* 
trious  a  line ;  but  my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that,  for  three  descents,  they 
liave  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  from  those  of  other  men,  and 
have  accordingly  made  me  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that,  as  your  grandfather  and  iather  ^ere  cherished  and  adorned 
with  honours  by  two  successive  monarchs,  so  I  have  been  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  the  grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son,  descended  firom 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspicuous,  and  most  deserving  families 
in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due 
by  your  grace's  accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I  may 
seem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim  ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  service :  and  since  you  have  been  gra- 
dously  pleased,  by  your  permission  of  this  address,  to  accept  the  tender  of 
my  duty,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these  volumes  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours 
of  your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  magnanimity, 
courage,  easiness  of  access,  and  desire  of  doing  good  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in  your  grace,  that  the  precious 
xofXal  jet  runs  pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last, 
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because  I  bope  and  pray,  it  may  descend  to  late  posterity:  and  your 
flourishing  youtb,  and  that  of  your  excellent  dutchess,  are  happy  omens 
of  my  itrish. 

It  is  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  fa- 
milies retained  a  resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes  and 
features,  but  also  in  their  manners,  their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  their  minds:  some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  sweet,  and 
aflable;  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and  obliging; 
studious  of  doing  charitable  offices,  and  diffusive  of  the  goods  which  they 
enjoyed.  The  last  of  these  is  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
grace's  family.  God  Almighty  has  endued  you  with  a  softness,  a  benefit 
cence»  an  attractive  behaviour,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and  so  sen- 
sible of  their  misery,  that  the  lyounds  of  fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them, 
but  on  yourself.  You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  almost  prevent  their 
wishes,  and  always  exceed  their  expectations :  as  if  what  was  yours,  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting 
merit.  But  this  is  a  topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend  your 
modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do,  that  it 
blushes  even  to  have  it  kndwn :  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction and  testimony  of  your  own  conscience,  whichp  though  it  be  a  silent 
panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 

You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Poplicola  was  not  more,  whose  doors  were 
opened  on  the  outside  to  save  the  people  even  the  commoncivility  of  asking 
entrance ;  where  all  were  equally  admitted  ;  where  nothing  that  was  reason- 
able was  denied;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and 
where  il  can  scarce  forbear  saying),  that  want  itself  was  a  powerful  me» 
diator,  and  was  next  to  merit* 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us,  that  their  Incas,  above  all  their  titles, 
esteemed  that  the  highest,  which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor :  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and  Augustus  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
which  were  epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them,  and  not  running 
in  a  blood,  like  the  perpetual  gentleness^  and  inherent  goodness  of  the  Or- 
mond  family* 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest  and  most  ductile  of  all  metals: 
iron,  which  is  lihe  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itself,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  corruption :  it  was  never  intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear 
faces  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  fit  for  armour,  to  bear 
off  insults,  and  preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle:  but  the  danger 
once  repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment  too  rough  for  civil 
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conversation :  a  necessary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harsh  and  cumbersome  in 
peace,  and  mrhich  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  humane  life. 

For  this  reason,  my  lorJ,  though  you  have  courage  in  an  heroical  degree, 
yet  I  ascribe  it  to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute :  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  compassion,  claim  precedence,  as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature. 
An  intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your  grace,  is  at  best  but  a  holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity : 
a&bility,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word,  which  I  would  fain  bring  back 
to  its  original  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use : 
they  are  the  bread  of  mankind,  and  staff  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor  tears,  nor 
groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished,  follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  cha- 
nty ;  but  a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  him  who  performs  an 
acdon  of  mercy,  which  cannot  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another,  without 
redress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of  contagion  along  with  them,  and 
poUute  the -happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet,  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  mankind,  since  oppression  on  one  side, 
and  ambition  on  the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war, 
that  courage,  that  magnanimity  and  resolution,  which  is  born  with  you, 
cannot  be  too  much  commended :  and  here  it  grieves  me  that  I  am  scanted 
in  the  pleasure  of  dwelUng  on  many  of  your  actions :  but  oi^io/Mu  Tpwaf  is  an 
expression  which  TuUy  often  used,  when  he  would  do  what  he  dares  not, 
and  fears  the  censure  of  the  Romans. 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on  others ;  but  here,  where  the 
subject  is  so  fruitful,  that  the  harvest  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am  shortened 
by  my  chain,  abd  can  only  see  what  is  forbidden  me  to  reach  ;  since  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  you  according  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes,  and 
much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  make  my  commendations  equal  to  your 
merits.  Yet,  in  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  there  arc  some  things  which  I 
cannot  omit,  without  detracting  from  your  character.  You  have  so  formed 
your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  country ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  both  your  countries :  because  you  were  born, 
I  may  almost  say  in  purple,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  when  your  grandfather 
was  lord-lieutenant,  and  have  since  been  bred  in  the  court  of  England. 

If  this  address  had  been  in  verse,  I  might  have  caUed  you,  as  Claudian 
calls  Mercury,  Nnmen  commune,-  gemino  faciens  commercia  mundo. 
The  better  to  satisfy  this  double  obligation,  you  have  early  cultivated  the 
genius  you  have  to  arms,  that  when  the  service  of  Britain  or  Ireland  shall 
require  your  courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  to  the 
benefit  of  either  country.  You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  in  the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Caesar  (to  Wit  a  crowd 
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of  shining  Romans)  formed  themselves  to  war  by  the  study  of  history,  and 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains,  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  before 
their  time.  I  name  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  because  they  were 
better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Roman  leaders ;  and  that  Lucullus, 
in  particular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war  from  books,  was  thought  fit, 
without  practice,  to  be  sent  into  the  field,  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome.  Tally  indeed  was  called  the  learned  consul  in  derision ; 
but  then  he  was  not  born  a  soldier :  his  head  was  tamed  another  way : 
when  he  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field 
of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general,  who 
dares  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  I  coounend  it  only  in  a  man  of 
courage  and  resolution ;  in  him  it  will  direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach 
him  the  way  to  the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that  are  least  bloody,  and 
which,  though  achieved  by  the  hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science 
distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  un« 
deservedly  we  call  heroes.  Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured  with 
that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  ideot.  The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids 
his  ignorance,  that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded : 
there  were  engraven  on  it  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow^ 
beast  the  lion.  But,  on  the  other  side,  your  grace  has  given  yourself  the 
education  of  his  rival :  you  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders, 
which,  for  these  ten  years  past,  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  of  sieges« 
No  wonder  if  you  performed  your  part  with  such  applause  on  a  theatre 
which  you  understood  so  well. 

If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so 
copious  a  subject ;  but,  confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to 
what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass  over  many  instances  of 
your  military  skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war ; 
and  of  your  personal  bravery,  attended  with  an  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a 
long  train  of  generosity ;  profuseness  of  doing  good ;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done ;  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is 
matter  for  your  own  historians;  I  am,  as  Virgil  says,  Spatiis  ezclusus 
iniquis. 

Yet,  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities,  I  must  stay  a  little  on 
one  action,  which  preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of 
yourself.  When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault 
only  pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  transported  you  so  iar  before  your 
friends,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow,  much  less  to  succour  you ;  when 
you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wounded ; 
when  in  that  desperate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
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Nannirf  at  that  time  in  pofl6ession  of  the  French ;  then  it  was,  my  lord,  that 
you  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  wad  remitted  t6  you  of  your  owi» 
revenoesiandy  as  a  memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  dnrity,  put  it  into  the 
Imnds  of  count  Guiscard,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributed 
among  yonr  fellow-prisoners*  The  French  codimaoder,  charmed  with  the 
greatness  of  your  soul,  aecordingly  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it  wa» 
intended  by  the  donor :  by  whkh  means  the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  toea 
were  SKved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  who  bad 
otherwise  perished,  had  not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  nusfortune :  or 
rather  sent  by  Providence,  like  another  Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from 
invading  those  whom  in  humility  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was 
it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that  your  grace  was  made  their  fellow-sufferer  ! 
and  bow  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve 
the  wants  of  others !  The  heathpn  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido 
to  the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian  :  Non  ignara  maH,  miseris  succurrere 
disco.  All  men,  even  those  of  a  different  interest,  and  contrary  principles, 
must  praise  this  action,  as  the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  tliis 
degenerate  age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  former  ^  when  men  were  made 
«  de  meliore  luto  ;'*  when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when 
they  were  in  being,  ^^  Teucri  pulcherrima  proles,  magnanimi  heroes  nati 
melioribus  annis.**  No  envy  can  detract  from  this:  it  will  shine  in  history, 
and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures:  and  the  name  of 
Ormond  will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his  greatest 
triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  gprace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the  tenour,  of 
their  fountains :  your  compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well 
on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your-  nature  to  do  good,  that  your 
life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  S\^n  is  always 
carrying  his  light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world :  and  were  it  not  that 
your  reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almost  say,  that  you  could  not 
help  bestowing  more,  than  is  consisting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or 
widi  the  will  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  born  for  a  blessing  to  mankind,  your 
supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through  the 
nation !  The  concernment  for  it  was  as  universal  as  the  loss :  and  though 
the  gratitude  might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of  all  were  real; 
where  every  man  deplored  his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  and  even  those, 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  so  much  on  the  fame  of  your 
beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great  father  into  fresh  remem- 
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brance ;  as  if  the  same  decree  bad  passed  on  two,  short  sucoessiTe  generations 
of  the  yirtuons ;  and  I  repeated  to  myself  the  same  verses,  which  I  had  for- 
merly applied  to  him:  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantumfata,  nee  ultri  esse 
sinunt  But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but  of  mankind  in 
general,  the  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you  have  performed,  the  prayers  of 
multitudes  whom  you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  prosperity ;  and  that  your 
power  of  doing  generous  and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as  your 
will ;  which  is  by  none  more  zealously  desired,  than  by 

your  grace's 

most  humble, 

most  obliged,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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PREFIXED  TO  THE  FABLES. 


IT  it  with  a  poet,  aswitfa  a  man  wbodeiigni  to  Iraildy  and  to  very  exact,  as  be  mppoiet,  in  catting 
«p  the  coet  befiwehand  $  bot,  generally  tpealnng,  he  it  mittakea  in  hit  accooat,  and  reckont  tbort  in 
the  ezpente  be  lint  intended :  he  aitert  hit  mind  at  the  work  proceedt,  and  will  hare  tbit  or  that  con* 
veaieace  more,  of  which  he  had  not  theilgbt  when  be  began.  So  hat  it  happened  to  me :  I  bare  built 
t  boQte,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge ;  yet  with  better  taccett  than  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  beginning 
with  a  dog^Denael,  neter  ItTed  to  llnitb  the  palaoe  he  had  contrived. 

From  tiandating  the  firtt  of  Homef^  lliadt,  (which  1  intended  at  an  ettay  to  the  whole  woric)  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  the trastlation  of  the, twelfth  book  of  Orid't  Metamorpboaet,  becanae  it  coateint,  among 
<Mberthtttgt,  the  cmiaet,  the  begiiining,  and  ending  of  the  Trojan  war :  here  I  ought  in  reaton  to  hare 
itopped ;  bat  the  tpeechet  of  AJ9X  and  Ulyaaet  lying  naxt  in  my  way,  I  could  not  balk  them.  When  I 
lad  mmpattcd  them,  I  wat  to  taken  with  the  lonner  part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  it  the  matter- 
pieoe  of  the  wboie  Metamorphotet)  that  I  entjoined  mytelf  the  pleating  talk  of  rendering  it  mto 
Eaglith.  And  now  I  fiDund*  by  the  number  of  my  rertet,  that  they  began  to  twell  into  a  little  volume ; 
wbich  gare  me  an  occation  of  looking  backward  on  tome  beautiet  of  my  author  in  hit  former  beokt : 
tbeie  occurred  to  me  the  hunting  of  the  boar,  Cinyrat  and  Mjmrfaa,  the  good-natured  ttory  of  Baucit 
tad  FUkmon,  with  the  rett,  which  1  hope  1  hare  trantlated  ckMdy  enough,  and  giren  them  the  tame 
tan  of  rerae,  which  they  had  hi  the  original ;  and  thit,  I  may  tay  without  vanity,  it  not  the  talent  of 
every  poet :  he  who  hat  anired  the  aearatt  to  it  it  the  ingeniout  and  learned  Sandy t,  the  best  versifier 
of  the  feimer  age  ;  if  I  may  properly  call  it  by  that  name,  which  wat  the  former  part  of  tA\»  concluding 
ceittnry.  For  Spenaer  and  Fairfiur  both  floorithed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  $  great  masters  in 
oar  hagnage,  and  who  taw  much  ftrtber  into  the  beantiea  of  our  numbers,  than  those  who  immediately 
Moired  them.  Milton  wat  the  poetical  ton  of  Spenter,  and  Mr.  Walter  of  Fairfax  ;  for  we  have  our 
loeal  deaoente  and  dant,  at  wril  at  other  Ihmiliet.  Spenter  more  than  once  intinuatet,  that  the  toul  of 
Chancer  wat  translbted  into  hit  body;  and  that  he  wat  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  yearf  after  hit 
decease  Hilton  hat  acknowledged  to  me,  that  Spenter  wat  hit  original;  and  many  betides  myself 
bsTe  beard  our  fimiout  WaUer  own,  that  be  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of 
BnDoiga,  which  waa  tamed  into  Englith  by  Mr.  Fairfax.  But  to  retom  :  baring  done  with  Orid  for 
tlus  tone,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  our  old  Englith  poet  Chaucer  in  many  things  retembled  bim,  and 
tbat  with  no  diaadrantage  on  the  tide  ef  the  modem  author,  at  1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  when  1  com- 
pare them :  and  at  I  am,  and  alwayt  have  been,  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my  native  country, 
•0 1  toon  resolved  to  put  their  merite  to  the  trial,  by  taming  tome  of  the  Canterbury  Talet  into  our  lan- 
fua«e,  as  it  is  now  refinefl ;  for  by  thit  meant  both  the  poett  being  tet  in  the  tame  light,  and  dressed  in 
tlK  taaie  English  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story,  a  certain  jodgmeat  may  be  made  betwixt 
tbnn  by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion  on  him :  or  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  countryman, 
•«1  predeceaaor  In  the  laurd,  the  friends  of  antiqiuty  are  not  fow :  and  besides  many  of  the  learned,. 
Orid  has  ahsoat  all  the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fhir  sex,  bit  declared  patront.  Perhapt  I  have  aanuned 
maewhat  more  to  mytelf  than  they  allow  me ;  becaute  I  have  adventared  to  turn  up  the  evidence : 
bot  the  readers  are  the  jury ;  and  their  privilege  remains  entire  to  decide  according  to  the  merite  of  the 
csom:,  or,  if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing,  before  tome  other  court.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
iHoVIhe  thread  of  my  ditcoorte,  (at  thoughtt,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbet,  have  always  some  connexion). 
to  from  Chancer  1  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only  hit  qpntemporary,  but  alto  pursued 
<bciaiaettadictj  wraleMTcl»inproia,aiidaafiy  WMkliaTene;  particularly  is  lald  to  have  lAvented 
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the  octav«  rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  tin«f ,  which  erer  nnce  hat  beea  maintained  by  the  practice  of  all 
Italian  writers,  who  are,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of  heroic  poets :  he  and  Chaucer,  among  other 
things,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  refined  their  mother  tongues ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least  in  vene,  before  the  time  of  Boccace,  who  likewise 
leceired  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch.  But  the  refbimation  of  their  proee  was  wholly  owing 
to  Boccace  himself,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  parity  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  though  many  of  his  phraaet 
are  become  obtolete,  as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen.  Chaucer  (aa  you  hare  formeiiy  been 
told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adorned  and  amplified  our  banea  tongue  fima  the  PnnreD9a], 
which  was  then  the  most  polished  of  all  the  modem  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  deserves  no  little  commendation  firom  u»  his  countrymen.  For  theae 
reasons  of  time,  and  resemblance  of  genius  in  Chancer  and  Boccace,  I  resolved  to  join  them  in  my 
present  work;  to  which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal 
or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most  improper  judge ;  and  therefote  I  leave  them  wholly 
to  the  mercy  of  the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  best,  that  they  will  not  be  condenued  ;  but  if  they  should, 
I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  mounting  on  horseback  before  some  ladies,  when  I  was 
present,  got  up  somewhat  heavily,  but  desired  of  the  fair  spectators,  that  they  would  count  fimrscore 
and  eight  before  they  judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  1  am  already  come  within  twenty  yeara  of 
his  number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind,  the  reader  must  determine.  I 
think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  fiK^ulties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my  memory,  which  is  not 
impaired  to  any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lose  not  more  of  it,  1  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  What 
judgment  1  had  increases  rather  than  diminishes ;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are^  come  crowding  in  ao 
fast  upon  me,  thafmy  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  r^ect ;  to  ran  them  into  verse,  or  to  give  them 
the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I  have  so  long  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  ^ 
habit,  and  become  familiar  to  me.  In  short,  though  I  may  lawfully  plead  some  part  of  the  old  gen* 
tleman's  excuse,  yet  1  will,  reserve  it  till  I  think  1  have  greater  need,  and  ask  no  grains  of  allowance 
lor  the  faults  of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  aie  given  of  course  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of  sickneas : 
they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  performances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their  prefoces,  how  little  Ume 
their  works  have  cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  more  importance  interfered;  but  the  reader 
will  be  as  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works  moie  per- 
fect ?  and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thrust  their  indigested  stnff 
upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better ) 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertaking,!  conclude  the  first  part  of  this  discourse :  in  the  se- 
cond part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  I  alter  not  the  draught,  1  must  touch  the  same  features  over 
again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the  whole.  In  general  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  written 
nothing  which  savours  of  immorality  or  profoneness;  at  least,  1  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any 
such  intention.  If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they 
are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my  inadvertency ;  if  the  searchers  find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be 
staved  or  forfeited,  like  contraband  goods ;  at  least,  let  their  authors  be  answerable  for  them,  as  being 
but  imported  merchandise,  and  not  of  my  own  manufacture.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  choose  such  fables,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  contain  in  each  of  them  some  instructive  moral, 
which  I  could  prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious,  and  they  leap  foremost  into  sight,  without 
the  reader's  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  1  wish  I  could  affirm  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had 
Uken  the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  supposing  verses  are  never 
so  beautiful  or  pleasing,  yet,  if  they  contain  any  thing  which  shocks  religion,  or  good  manners,  they  are 
at  best,  what  Horace  says  of  good  numbers,  without  good  sense.  Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugseque 
eanore.  Thus  fttr,  I  hope,  I  am  right  in  court,  without  renouncing  my  other  right  of  self-defence, 
where  1  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has 
often  been  by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against  the  stage ;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with 
folsehood,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  old  rale  of  calumniating  strongly,  that  something  may  remain. 

1  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse  with  the  first  of  my  translation,  which  was  the  first  Iliad  of 
Homer.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me  longer  life  and  moderate  health,  my  intentions  are  to  trans- 
late the  whole  llias;  provided  still,  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  public,  which  may 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  chearfolness.  And  this  I  dare  assure  the  world 
before*hand,  that  I  have  found,  by  trial.  Homer  a  more  pleasing  task  than  Viigil  (though  I  say  not  the 
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truulilioB  win  be  lets  labofiont) ;  for  the  Grecian  it  more  according  to  my  genius,  than  the  tatm  poet. 
In  the  works  of  the  tiro  authors  we  may  read  their  mamiers  and  natural  inclinations,  which  are  wholly 
difmai.  Viigil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer  was  Tiolent,  impetuous,  and  full  of  fire.  The 
chief  talent  of  Viigil  was  propriety  of  thoughts  and  ornament  of  words :  Homer  was  rapid  in  his 
thsughls,  aad  took  all  the  liberties,  both  of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  Ids  language,  and  the 
sfe  in  which  be  tired,  allowed  him :  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  Virgil's  more  confined :  so 
tksBt  if  Homer  bad  not  led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroic  poetry :  for  nothing  can  be 
flMveevideoty  than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  hot  the  second  part  of  the  Ilias;  a  continuation  of  the 
■me  Story,  and  the  persons  already  formed :  the  manners  of  JEneas  are  those  of  Hector  superadded 
ts  those  wfaicli  Homer  gave  him.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odysseis  are  imitated  in  the 
int  lix  books  of  VhrgiTs  ^neis :  and  though  the  a«;cident8  are  not  the  same,  (which  would  have  argued 
Unof  a  servile  eopying,  and  total  bairenness  of  invention)  yet  the  seas  were  the  same,  in  which  both 
the  heroes  waodeied ;  and  Didocapnothe  denied  to  be  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calypso.  The  six 
liteer  books  of  Vi^giPs  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads  contracted :  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  a 
lady,  a  single  oombat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.  I  say  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil, 
aaiherdol  contradict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for  his  episodes  are 
ataost  wholly  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  form,  which  he  has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  the  tale 
his  ooa,  even  tboogh  the  original  story  had  been  the  same.  But  this  proves,  however,  that  Homer 
tSBght  Vifgil  to  design :  and  if  invention  be  the  first  virtue  of  an  epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem 
can  only  be  allowed  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  tha 
Ifats,  (stadyiog  poetry  as  he  did  mathematics,  when  it  was  too  late)  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  begins  the 
pnise  of  Hooser  where  he  should  have  ended  it  He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
eaaasts  m  (fiction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  nVimbers :  now  the  words  are  the 
cokmiag  of  the  work,  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  last  to  be  considered.  The  design,  the  dispo- 
ntioa,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  imperfect, 
SD  laaeh  waaU  or  is  imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  lift ;  which  is  in  the  very  definition  of  a  poem. 
Voids  iodeed,  like  glaring  colount,  are  the  first  beauties  that  arise  and  strike  the  sight :  but  if  the 
dnaght  be  ftise  or  lame,  the  figures  ill-disposed,  the  manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or  the  thoughts 
ganalMai,  then  the  finest  colours  are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beautifol  monster  at  the  best. 
}ft\Atr  Viiigil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beauties ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is  ez- 
pnanon,  tbe  Roman  poet  is  af  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere ;  supplying  the  po- 
verty of  ins  language  by  bis  musical  ear  and  by  his  diligence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poets, 
hdog  sodififeient  ia  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic ; 
t^  whiek  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natural 
,  as  well  in  forming  the  design,  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes  show  their  authors; 
>  ia  hoc;  Impatient,  revengefol,  Inipiger,  iracundns,  inexorabilis,  acer,  &c.  ^neas  patient, 
,  careful  of  his  people,  and  mercifol  to  his  enemies:  ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
"  fao  htm.  trahnnt,  letiahuntque,  sequamur.**  I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
hot  I  am  fiMvcd  to  defor  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  all  1  have  said,  I  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  actioa  of  Homer  being  more  foU  of  vigour  than  that  of  Virgil,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer, 
is  of  cooaeqaenoe  more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire 
al  tt  oaee»  and  never  intermits  his  heat  It  is  the  same  difierence  which  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the 
eftets  of  eto^oence  in  Demosthenes  and  Tully.  One  persuades ;  the  other  commands.  You  never 
eoal  while  yew  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book  (a  graceM  flattery  to  his  countrymen);  but  he 
karteastram  the  ships,  and  condndes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  you  amends  by  the  violent  playing 
of  a  aew  machine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  It  in  less 
compass  than  two  months*  This  vefaemjence  of  bis,  I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
i  I  have  tianslated  his  first  book  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil :  but  it  was  not  a 
it  pains:  the  continual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  con* 
tfitnrioa,  especially  in  age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats;  the  Iliad 
of  ifsetf  being  a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  phice  to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  an<i  Chaucer ;  con- 
sideiiag  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  goldeq  age  of  the  Roman 
twgaes  from  Chancer  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  The  mannera  of  the  poets  were  not 
■Alifcei  both  of  them  were  wdl-bred,  well-natured^  amorous,  and  libertine, at  least  in  their  writings; 
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it  may  be  also  in  tbeir  lives.    Their  studies  were  the  same,  philosophf  aad  philology.    Both  of  thasi 
were  known  in  astronomy*  of  which  Ovid's  books  of  the  Roman  feasts,  and  Cbaucei's  treatise  of  the 
Astrolabe,  are  sufficieid  witnesses.    But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Virgil,  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Maniliu».    Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearness :  neither  were  great  inventors : 
for  Or  id  only  copied  the  Grecian  fiibles;  and  most  of  Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporsries,  or  their  predecessors.    Boccace*s  Decameron  was  first  published ;  and  from  therice 
our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was 
written  in  all  probability  by  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  former  age,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter :  the  tale  of 
Grizild  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch ;  by  him  sent  to  Boccace  $  from  whom  it  came  to  Chaucer : 
Tioilus  and  Cressida  was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author ;  but  much  amplified  by  our  English  trans- 
lator, as  well  as  beautified ;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  inven- 
tion, than  to  invent  themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  in  many  of  our  manu&ctures. 
1  find  1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  before  I  come  to  him :  but  there  is  so 
much  less  behind;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt;  are  all  for  present 
money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  ft  afterwards:  besides,  the  nature  of  a  prefoce  is  rambling;  never 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it    This  1  have  learned  from  the  practice  of  honest  Montaigne,  and 
return  at  my  pleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say.    Both  of  them  built  on 
the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  his  own,  as  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale, 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  1  have  translated,  and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give  our  countryman 
the  precedence  in  that  part;  since  1  can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.    Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  passions^  and,  in  a  large  sense,  the 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  their  very  habits :  for  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfectly 
before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canteibury  Tales, 
their  humours,  their  features,  and  the  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them  at  the 
Tabard  in  Southwark :  yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a 
better  light :  which  though  1  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am  sure  he  will 
clear  me  from  partiality.    The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  poets ;  and  1  have  saved  myself  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning,  that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman 
tongue  was  in  its  meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  language :  therefore  that  part  of  the  com* 
parison  stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennhis  and  Ovid ;  or  of  Chaucer  and 
our  present  Ei^^ish.    The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  |)ecanse  be 
wanted  the  m  /dern  art  of  fortifying.    The  thoughts  remain  to  he  considered :  and  they  are  to  he  mea- 
sured only  by  their  propriety;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  described, 
on  such  and  such  occasions.    The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  call 
conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  foU  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them,  will  think  me 
little  less  than  mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Soman :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  most  pre» 
sume  to  say,  that  the  things  they  admire  are  not  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far  from  being  witty,  that 
in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unnatural.    Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to 
die  for  love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?    Would  he  think  of  "  inopem  ma  copia  fecit,"  and  a 
dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing  ? 
If  this  were  wit,  was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death !    This  is 
just  John  LitUewit  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in  his  misery :  a 
miserable  conceit    On  these  occasions  the  poet  should  endeavour  to  raise  pity :  but,  instead  of  this, 
Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.    Virgil  never  made  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you  to 
commiserate  the  death  of  Dido ;  he  would  not  destroy  what  he  was  building.    Chaucer  makes  Arcite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably:  he  repents  not  of  his  love,  for  that  had  altered  his  character;  but  acknowledges  the  in- 
justice of  his  proceedings,  and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.    What  would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  oc- 
casion ?    He  would  certainly  have  made  Areite  witty  on  his  death-bed.    He  bad  complained  he  was 
ferther  oflT  from  possession,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  as 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject    They,  who  think  otherwise,  would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Lncan 
and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.    As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particularly  .excels  all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  used 
properly  or  improperly ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be  shunned|  because  passions  are  serious^ 
and  will  admit  no  playing.    The  Fieach  havp  i^  high  value  for  them ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  often 
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What  tlief  ean  deltcate,  when  they  are  intrcMlaced  with  judgment ;  hnt  Chaucer  writ  with  more  sim- 
piVritj,  and  fottowed  nature  more  closely^  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the 
dtspoaitioQ  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal. 
It  remains,  that  I  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  ts^e  fether  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  Teneretion 
as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense ;  learned 
to  all  sciences ;  and  therefore  speaks  properly  on  all  subjects :  as  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows 
also  when  to  leave  olT;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  excepVmg  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of  our  late  greet  poets  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because 
be  could  never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way  ;  but  swept,  like  a  drag-net,  great  and  small. 
There  was  plenty  enough,  hnt  the  dishes  were  ilUsorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats,  for  boys  and 
women,  but  little  of  solid  meat,  for  men :  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge,  but 
of  judgment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  In  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of  other  poets,  but  only 
indulged  himself  in  theluvury  of  writing,  and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader 
would  not  find  it.  For  this  reason,  though  he  must 'always  bethought  a  great  poet,  be  is  no  tonger 
esteemed  a  good  writer :  and  for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works-  hare  bbd  in  so  many  successive 
years,  yet  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  purehascd  once  a  twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  loid 
Rochester  said,  though  somewhat  profonely.  Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand.  ' 

Chancer  followed  Nature  every  where ;  but  was  never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her:  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  being  poeta  and  nimis  poeta,  if  we  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modest  be- 
havtonr  and  affectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  tons;  but  it  is  like  the 
eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  auribus  istius  temporis  accommodate :  they  who 
fived  with  him,  and  some  time  after  bim,  thought  it  musical ;  aad  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgment, 
if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Oower,  his  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness 
of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  net  perfect  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far 
as  he  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  eara,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth 
oonfutlng;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  errour,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  hnt 
matters  of  faith  and  revelation)  must  cbnvtbce  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse, 
which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  fbot,  and  some- 
timef  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronni^ciation  can  make  otherwise.  'We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived 
in  the  mfisncy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  6rst  We  must  be  chil- 
dven  before  we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a  Lncilius,  and  a  Lncretiu.«(, 
before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being:  and  our  numben  were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  little  oi  his  parentage,  life,  and  fortunes :  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  works.  He  was  employed  abroad,  and  favoured  by  Edward  tbe  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them.  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was 
a  little  d«pt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons ;  and,  being  brother-in*la%r  to  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  be  followed  the  fortmfes  of  that  fomily,  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he  had 
dfpoasd  bis  predecessor.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant 
prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title  was  not  sound,  but  was  rightfully 
in  Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
iboohl  be  pleased  to  have  the  greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trampet  of  his 
praises.  Augustus  had  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Mscenas,  who  recommended  Virgil 
and  Horace  to  him ;  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death 
have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some  little  bias 
tovards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  after  John  of  Gaunt  his  patron;  somewhat  of  which  appeanin  the 
tale  of  Piera  Plon-man :  yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the  vices  of  tbe  clergy 
bhisai^:  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  wordly  interest,  deserved  the 
tubes  vhicb  be  gave  them,  both  in  that,  and  in  most  of  his  Cantei-bury  Tales :  neither  has  his  contem- 
porary Boccace  spared  them.  Yet  both  tho^e  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy  men  in 
«den:  fivr  the  scandal  which  is  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on  the  sacred  function. 
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Chaaoei^  Monlc,  hit  Chaii<m,  and  bii  Fryer,  took  not  finom  the  rhiicto  of  his  0«od  Tmaotu  A 
satyrical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.  We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  iiivol?e 
not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured, 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  nsed ;  for  the  corruption  <tf  the  best  becomes  the  wofst.  When  a  deiigyinaa 
is  whipped,  bis  gown  is  first  taken  off,  by  which  the  dignity  of  his  oider  is  secured :  if  be  be  w«an^ 
Ailly  accused,  he  has  his  action  of  dander }  and  it  is  at  the  poet*s  peril,  if  he  transgress  the  law.  BoA 
they  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind  of  satire,  though  nerer  so  well  deserved  by  particular  priests,  yet  briagi 
the  whole  order  into  contempt  Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thing  dishooowed,  when  a  peer  solfeis 
lor  bb  treason  ?  If  be  be  libelled,  or  any  way  de<amed,  be  has  his  Scandalmn  Msgnatum  to  ponidi 
the  offender.  Tbey,  who  use  this  kind  of  argument,  seem  to  be  conscious  to  themselTes  of  somewhat 
which  has  deserved  tbe  poet's  lash,  and  are  less  concerned  for  their  public  capacity,  than  for  their 
private ;  at  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their  reasoning.  If  the  fiuilts  of  men  in  orders  are 
only  to  be  judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  parties :  for,  since  they  say  the  honour 
of  tbeir  oider  is  concerned  in  every  member  of  it,  how  can  we  be  sure,  that  they  wiU  be  impartial 
judges  >'  How  fkr  I  may  be  allowed  t»  speak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  1  know  not :  but  I  am  sure 
a  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt  a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  one  sUnding  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  other  for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it) 
of  God's  cbnrah;  which  ended  in  the  murtber  of  tbe  prelate*  and  in  the  whipping  of  lus  mi^esty 
from  post  to  pillar  for  bis  penance.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake  has  saved  me  the  labour  of 
iaqniring  into  the  esteem  and  reverence  winch  the  priests  have  had  of  old ;  and  I  would  rather  extend 
than  diminish  any  part  of  it:  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any 
occasion  given  him,  I  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  charity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him. 
Prior  lesit  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil  law.  If  1  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  self- 
defence,  I  am  sure,  must  be  allowed  me;  and  if  I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  recrimination,  some- 
what may  be  indulged  to  human  frailty.  Yet  my  resentment  has  not  wrou^t  so  for,  but  that  1  have 
followed  Chancer  in  lus  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have  enlarged  on  that  subject  with  some 
pleasure,  reserving  to  myself  the  right,  if  I  shall  think  fit  hereafter,  to  describe  another  soft  of  priests, 
such  as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the  Oood  Parson ;  such  as  have  given  the  last  blow  to 
Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so  contrary  to  tbeir  doctrine.  But  this  will  keep  cold  till 
another  time.  In  the  mean  while,  I  take  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
a  most  wonderful  comprehensive  nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  tbe  compass  of  his  Canterbury  Tales  the  various  manners  and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of 
the  whole  English  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  sin^e  character  has  escaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguished  firom  each  other;  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  phy- 
siognomies and  persons.  BapUsta  Porta  could  not  have  described  their  natures  better,  than  by  the 
marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner  of  tbeir  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so 
suited  to  their  di^rent  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper  in 
any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  distinguished  by  tbeir  several  sorts  of 
gravity:  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  some  virtuous;  some 
are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  some  are  learned.  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low 
characters  is  difierent ;  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  tbe  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady  Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking,  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath. 
But  enough  of  this :  there  is  such  a  variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me,  that  1  am  distracted  in 
my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here 
is  Qod's  plenty.  We  have  our  forefathers,  and  great  granddames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer's  days ;  their  general  characters  are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than  those  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Cbanons,  and  lady  Abbesses,  and 
Nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. 
May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself  the  justice  (since  my  enemies  will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  from 
granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  tbey  will  not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  moral 
man) ;  may  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I  have  confined  my  choice  to  such  tales  of 
Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  invnodesty  ?  If  I  had  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  tbe  Shipman,  the  Merchants,  the  Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to 
her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as  many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  plea- 
sure in  the  town.    But  I  will  no  more  o&nd  against  good-manners :  I  am  sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be. 
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oi  the  aeandal  1  have  giTen  by  my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able,  by  this  public 
acknovkd^meat.  If  any  thing  of  this  natme,  or  of  profimeness,  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I  am  sa 
&r  firom  defending  it,  that  I  disown  it,  Totum  hoc  indictum  volo.  Chaucer  makes  another  manner 
of  apology  lor  his  broad-speaking,  andBoccace  makes  the  like;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of  them. 
Our  coanlrymaD,  in  the  end  of  his  characters,  before  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  excuses  the  ribaldry, 
which  is  Yery  gross  in  many  of  his  novels. 

But  first,  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy. 

That  ye  ne  arrettee  it  nought  my  villany. 

Though  that  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattere 

To  tellen  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chere: 

Ne  though  I  speak  her  words  properly. 

For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  1, 

Who  shall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man, 

He  mote  rehearse  as  nye,  as  ever  he  can : 

Everich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 

All  speke  he,  never  so  rudely,  ne  large. 

Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue. 

Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  new : 

He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother, 

He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another. 

Christ  spake  himself  full  broad  in  holy  writ. 

And  well  I  wote  no  villany  is  it. 

Eke  Flato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 

The  words  mote  been  cpusin  to  the  dede> 

Tel  if  a  man  should  have  inquired  of  Boccace  or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introducing 
meh  characten,  where  obscene  words  were  proper  in  their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard ;  I 
kaow  not  what  answer  they  could  have  made:  for  that  reason,  such  tale  shaU  be  left  untold  by  n^. 
You  have  here  a  specimen  of  Chancel's  language,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to  b« 
anderrtood ;  add  yon  have  likewise  more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers,  which  wera 
■eataoaed  before.  Yet  many  of  his  verses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the  words  not  much  behind 
ear  pieient  English :  as  for  example,  these  two  lines,  in  the  description  of  the  carpenter's  youo^ 
vife: 

Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  jolly  eoAt, 

Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  boltr 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have  answered  some  objections  relating  to  my  presen 
wwfc.  I  find  some  people  are  ofiended,  that  I  have  turned  these  tales  into  modem  English ;  b^ause 
tiM^thiak  them  unworthy  of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chancer  as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not  woith 
Rvivia^  I  have  often  heard  the  late  ear(  of  Leicester  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that 
epiaion;  who^  having  read  him  ovter  at  my  loxd*s  request,  declared  he  had  no  taste  of  him.  I  dare 
Boc  advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  so  great  an  author:  but  I  think  it  fair,  however,  to 
kave  the  decision  to  the  public:  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modeft  to  set  up  for  a  dictator;  and  being 
shocked  peihaps  with  his  old  style,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good  sense.  Chaucer,  1 
confeat,  is  a  roogh  diamond,  and  miut  first  be  polished,  ere  he  shines.  I  deny  not  likewise,  that, 
fivingia  our  eaily  days  of  poetry,  he  writes  not  always  of  a  piece;  but  sometimes  mingles  trivial 
ttiaga  wkh  thoee  of  greater  moment.  Sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid, 
and  kaoars  not  when  be  has  said  enough.  But  there  are  more  great  wits  besides  Chaucer,  whose 
Cmt  is  tfccir  excess  of  coneeits,  aad  those  ill  sorted.  An  author  is  net  to  write  aU  he  can,  but 
eaiy  all  he  oqght.  Having  observed  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  man, 
ef  eediaasy  parts  tafind  a  fimit  in  one  of  greater)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal  translation ;  but 
haws  oAca  onitted  what  I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enough  to  appear  in  the  company 
«f  better  thcmghts.  1  have  presumed  forther,  in  some  places,  and  added  somewhat  of  my  own,  where 
I  thought  my  aalhor  was  deficient,  and  had  not  given  his  thoughts  their  true  lustre,  for  want  of  words 
m  the  bi^iiuung  of  our  language.    And  to  this  I  was  the  mon  emboldened,  because  (if  I  may  be  per* 
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mitted  to  say  it  of  myself)  I  found  I  had  a  sool  congenial  to  his,  and  that  I  had  been  conTenant  in  the 
same  studies.  Another  poet,  in  another  age»  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings  ;  if  at  least 
they  live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction.  It  was  also  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  the  sense  of 
Chancer,  which  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the  erronrs  of  the  press :  let  this  ezamiile  suffice  at  present ;  in 
the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  described^  you  find  tbeae  verses,  in  alL 
the  editions  of  our  author: 

There  saw  I  Dani  turned  into  a  tree, 

I  mean  not.  the  goddess  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  bight  Dan^ : 

Which,  afters  little  consideration,  I  knew  was  to  be  reformed  into  this  sense,  that  Dapline  the  daughter 
of  Peneus  was  turned  into  a  tree.  I  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Orid,  lest  some  iiitiire  MUbooxn 
should  arise,  and  say,  I  varied  from  my  author,  because  I  understood  him  not 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated  Chaucer  into  Ea^idi,  out  of  a 
quite  contrary  notion  ;  they  suppose  there  is  a  certain  veneration  due  to  his  old  language  ;  and  that 
it  is  little  less  than  profenation  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  somewhat 
of  his^good  sense  will  suffer  in  this  transfosion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  inftllibly  be 
lost,  which  i^ypear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit  Of  this  opinion  was  that  «ccellent  peraon,  whom 
I  mentioned,  the  late  eari  of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  his  death)  and  his 
authority  prevailed  so  for  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him :  yet 
my  reason  was  not  convinced  with  what  he  urged  against  it  If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  onder- 
ftood,  then  as  bis  language  grow9  obsolete,  his  thoughts  must  grow  obscure : 

Multarenascentur  quae  jam  cecidere;  cadentque» 
Suae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula ;  si  volet  usus, 
Suem  pen^  ari>itrium  est,  &  jus,  6c  nonna  loquendi. 

When  an  ancient  word  for  its  sound  and  significancy  deserves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reasonable 
veneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it  All  beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like  landmaricsy 
so  sacred  as  never  to  be  removed;  customs  are  changed;  and  even  statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when 
the  reason  ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  tSat  his  thoughts 
will  lose  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words;  in  the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty, 
but  their  being  is  lost,  where  they  are  no  longer  understood,  which  is  the  present  case.  I  grant  that  some- 
thing must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  is,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  that  but  to  a  few.  How 
few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to  understand  him  perfectly!  And  if  imperfectly,  thea 
with  less  profit  and  no  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some  old  Saxon  friends,  that  I  have  taken  these 
pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version,  because  they  have  no  need  of  it  I  made  it  for  their 
sakses  who  understood  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words 
#hich  they  understand.  I  will  go  forther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties  1  lose  in  some  places,  t 
give  to  others  which  had  them  not  originally:  but  in  this  I  may  be  partial  to  myself;  let  the  reader 
judge,  and  I  submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  I  think  1  have  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because 
they  understand  Chaucer,  would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  board  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  giundam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  ^nder  others 
from  making  use  of  it  In  sum^  I  seriously  protest,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  greater 
veneration  for  Chaucer,  than  myself.  I  have  translated  some  part  of  his  works,  only  that  I  might 
perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  altered  him  any 
where  for  the  better,  I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have  done  nothing  without 
him:  Facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no  great  commendation;  aad  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I  have 
deserved  a  greater.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with  this  one  remark:  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some  authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France, 
has  been  informed  by  them,  that  mademoiselie  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspired  like  her 
by  the  same  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into  modem  French.  From  which  I 
gather,  that  he  has  been  formerly  translated  into  the  old  Provencal  (for  bow  Ae  should  come  to  under- 
•land  M  Eng^h  1  know  not).    But  the  matter  of  feet  being  true,  it  makes  me  think,  that  tbeve  it 
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;  in  Ulike  fiUalU/;  that,  i^Rer  Cfstain  periods  of  Uipe»  ^«  ii^Qi^  And  memory  of  great  witf 
aboidd  be  renewed,  a«  Cbaqcer  U  both  ia  Pr^pce  aa^  EnglaQd.  If  this  be  vboUy  chaac^ ,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary^  and  I  dare  not  call  it  omm«,  for  fear  of  bein^  taxed  with  superstitioo^ 

Boccace  comes  iast  to  be  coosidered,  who,  liriog  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  same 
9enatts»  and  feUowed  the  same  studies :  both  writ  noveU,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother 
tongue.  But  the  ^xftXest  nsemblance  of  our  two  modern  authori  beiqg  in  their  familiar  style,  an4 
pleasing  way  of  relating  comical  adventure^,  J  may  pass  it  over,  because  1  have  translated  nothing 
Iroia  Boccace  of  that  natma.  la  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer*! 
aide ;  for  though  the  Knglishmtn  has  borrowed  m^oy  tales  from  the  Jtaliau,  yet  it  appears,  that  those 
of  Boccace  were  not  generaJly  of  hi9  own  maJcing,  but  taJken  from  antbors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him 
only  modelled:  so  that  wbat  there  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them  may  be  judged  equal.  But 
Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the  stories  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of 
teJlmg  i  tboo^  prose  aU<yws  more  liheity  of  ihcMAght,  and  the  expie^sioo  i9  more  easy  when  unconfined 
by  numbers.  Our  country  man  canries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  desire  not 
the  Kader  tbould  taJce  my  word ;  and  therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  oj^e  light,  ibr  erery  man  fo  judge  betwixt  them*  1  translated  Chaucer  first,,  and,  amongst  the 
flest,  pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ;  pot  daring,  a^  I  have  said,  to  adventure  on  her  Prologue,  because 
it  is  too  licentious :  there  Chaucer  introducep  an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful 
knight  of  noble  Uood  was  forced  to  many,  and  consequently  loathed  her :  the  crone,  being  in  bed 
with  bim  on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding  bis  airersion,  endeavours  to  win  his  affection  by  reason, 
and  ipeaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  bride<> 
groom.  She  takes  her  topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of  old  age  and  ugliness,  Uie 
vanity  of  youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles  without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true 
nobility.  When  I  had  closed  Chaucer,  1  returned  to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables  ^ 
and  by  this  time  had  so  far  foigotten  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  that,  when  I  took  up  Boccace,  unawares 
I  ieU  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  viitue  to  nobility  of  blood,  ^d  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis- 
maoda;  which  I  had  certainly  avoided  ibr  the  resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  if  my  memory  bad 
not  failed  me.  Let  the  reader  weigh  them  both ;  and  if  he  thinjcs  me  partial  to  Chaucer,  it  is  in  him 
to  right  Boccace. 

1  pnfer  in  our  oountryman,  &r  above  all  bis  other  fftpries,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite* 
which  ia  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  lUas  or  the  iEneis :  the  story  is  more 
r'^^"'*g  than  either  of  them,  the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical,  the  learning  as  deep  and 
various ;  and  the  disposition  full  as  artful ;  only  it  includes  a  greater  length  of  time,  as  taking  up  seven 
years  at  least;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  action  $  which  yet  is  easily 
lednoed  into  the  compass  of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Palamon  to  Athens. 
1  had  tbonght,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particularly  for  his,  whose  laurel,  though  unworthy, 
1  have  worn  alter  him,  that  this  story  was  of  English  growth,  and  Chaucer's  own :  but  I  was  un- 
deceived by  Boccace;  ix  casually  looking  on  the  end  of  his  seventh  Giornata,  I  found  Dioneo  (under 
which  name  he  shadows  himself)  and  Fiametta  (who  represents  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Robert  king  of  Naples)  of  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  Dioneo  e  U  Fiametta  granpezza  contarono 
iasieme  d'Arcita,  e  di  Palamone :  by  which  it  appears,  that  this  story  was  written  befora  tlie  time 
of  Boccace ;  but  the  name  of  its  author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an  original ;  and  I 
qneataoo  not  but  the  poem  has  leceived  many  beauties,  by  passing  through  his  noble  hands.  Besides 
this  tale,  there  is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the  manner  of  the  Provenfals,  cdled  The  Flower 
and  the  lieaf ;  witii  which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral,  that  | 
cannot  hinder  myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  pvefece,  in  which  I  have  done  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to  myself: 
not  *h^*  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  Milbouni,  and  one  Blackmore,  but  barely  to 
take  notice,  that  such  men  tbere  are,  who  have  written  scurriloosly  against  me,  without  any  provocation. 
Jfilbanm,  wbo  is  in  oiden,  pietends,  amongst  the  rest,  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on 
priesthood:  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  reparation 
wH  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satisfied,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  ad-  * 
veraary.  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  own  translations  of  Virgil 
have  answered  his  criticisms  on  mine.  If  (as  they  say  he  has  declared  in  print)  he  prefers  the  version 
of  OgiJby  to  mine,  the  world  has  made  bim  the  same  compliment:  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
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he  writer  even  below  Ogilby :  that,  you  will  say,  is  not  easily  to  be  done ;  but  what  cannot  llifilboQin 
bring  about  ?  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thodght  the 
worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to  write  so  ill  against  me :  but  upon 
my  hone«t  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and  am  wholly  guiltless  of  his  pamphlet. 
It  is  true,  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  continue  his  .good  offices,  and  write  such  another 
critique  on  any  thing  of  mine :  for  I  find  by  experience  he  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  niien  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  mkke  the  worid  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He  has  taken  some  pains 
with  my  poetry  ;  but  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with  his.  If  1  had  taken  to  the  church, 
(as  be  affirms,  but  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts)  I  should  have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace, 
than  to  bave  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners.  But  his^cconnt 
of  my  manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry :  and  so  I  have  done 
with  him  for  ever. 

'  As  for  the  city  bard,  or  knight  physician,  I  hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  1  was  the  author  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel;  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead : 
and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  his  Arthurs.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble 
knight,  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  epie  poem  on  king  Arthur,  in  my  preface  to  the  translation  of 
Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage ; 
and  therefbre  he  rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whiribats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  thrown  before  him 
by  Ent'^Uus.  Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon  the  story ; 
though  he  had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  beaeXactOT;  but  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  s 
libel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profeneness,  or 
immorality ;  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have 
given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance^  It  becomes  me 
^ot  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Yet  it 
were  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  many  places  be  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses,  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and  baudry,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty;  besides  that  be  is 
too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  frodi  the  plough. 
I  will  not  say.  The  zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  par^  of  his 
good-niann^rs  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted,  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rough-manner  of  proceeding;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake  into  the 
rubbish' of  ancient  and  modem  plays ;  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  purpose,  thaa 
in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes ;  whose  examples,  as  tliey  excuse  not  me,  so  it  might 
be  possibly  supposed,  that  he  read  them  not  without  some  pleasure.  They  who  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  those  poets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained  some  vices,  wbich, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  unknown  to  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judged  impartiall  j 
betwixt  the  former  age  and  ua. 

There  is  more  baudry  in  one  play  of  Fletchei's,  called  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  than  la  aB 
ours  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembrancer  Are  the  times  so 
much  more  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  Jf  they  are,  I  congratolate 
the  amendment  of  our  morals.  But  1  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow  poets,  though  I 
abandon  my  own  defence :  they  have  some  of  them  answered  for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor 
I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an  enemy,  that  we  should  shun  him.  He  has  lost  gnmnd  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  day  by  pursuing  his  point  too  far^  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of 
Senneph;  from  ioounoral  plays,  to  no  plays:  ab  abusu  ad  usum,  non  valet  consequentta.  But 
being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a  judge.  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice*to  be  taken  of  them. 
Blackmore  and  Milboum  are  only  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  by  being  lem^mbered  to  their 
iiifomy. 

Demetri,  Teque  Tigelli 

l)iscipulorum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 
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TALES   FROM    CHAUCER. 


TO 

EEH  GRACE  TBB  DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 

^  WITH  THE  POLLOWINO  FOBM  OP 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 

MADAM, 

npHE  banl,  who  first  adorn'd  oar  native  tongue, 
*■    TMi'd  lo  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song : 
Which  Hooier  might  withoi^t  a  blush  reheai-se, 
Aod  leaves  a  doabtfiii  palm  in  Virgil'k  verse : 
Be  matched  their  beauties,  where  they  most  excel; 
Of  lore  aong  better,  and  of  arms  as  welL 

VoQcbsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wboder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
Ias|Hr'd  by  two  fiiir  eyes,  that  sparlded  like  your 

If  Chancer  by  the  best  idea  wrought,        [own. 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other's  thought* 
The  laiicflt  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  set ; 
And  then  the  fiurest  was  Plantagenet ; 
Who  three  contending  princes  made  their  prize, 
Aod  mPd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes : 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noble^-t  order  gave  the  name. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own : 
As  when  the  stars,  in  their  etherial  mte. 
At  length  have  roli'd  around  the  liquid  space. 
At  certain  period*  they  resume  theic  place, 
Fn>m  the  «ame  point  of  Heaven  their  course  ad- 
vance, 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance ;        ^ 


Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns, 
Restor'd  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns ; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere. 
Bom  af  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  pkttonic  year. 
O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine, 
(For  beauty  sttU  is  fatal  to  the  line) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd,  that  angel-face  to  view. 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you ; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right. 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight; 
And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had  sent 
Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  govern- 
Time  shall  accomplish  that ;  and  I  shall  see  [men^ 
A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepared. 
And  sure  presage  your  fiiture  sway  declared : 
When  westward,  like  the  Sun,  you  took  yourway 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail ; 
Portnnustook  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand 
Heav*d  up  his  lightened  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand. 
And  steered  the  saea-ed  vessel  safis  to  land. 
The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way. 
Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea. 
Hibemia,  prostntte  at  your  feet,  adocM 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord ; 
Due  to  her  isle ;  a  venerable  name ; 
His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fame ; 
Awed  by  that  house,  accustomed  tu  command^         ^ 
The  sturdy  Kerns  in  due  subjection  stand ; 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 
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At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ; 

And,  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court: 

As  Onnond's  harbinger,  to  you  they  run  j 

For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun. 

The  wastf  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroyed, 

Pales  unhonout'd,  Ceres  unemployed, 

Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  triumphant  day 

Wip'd  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 

Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheaply  bought, 

So  m'ghty  recompense  your  beauty  brought. 

As  when  the  dove,  returning,  bore  the  mark 

Of  earth  restored  to  the  long  labouring  ark. 

The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 

Ope*d  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 

And  the  foir  bearer  of  the  message  bless'd  ; 

So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries,     . 

The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes, 

And  God  advanced  his  rainbow  in  the  skies, 

To  sign  inviolabl e  peace  restorM ;  [accord. 

The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  prociatmM  the  new 

When,  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 

(For  1  foretelthat  millenary  year) 

The  sharpen'd  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more. 

But  £arth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store  j 

The  Land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  Ocean  smile, 

And  Heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 

Heaven  from  all  ages  has  rescrvM  for  you 

That  happy  clime,  which  venom  never  knew  • 

Or  if  it  had  been  there,  vouf  eyes  alone 

Have  power  to  chase  all  poison,  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast 
Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  past, 
This    pause    of  power,  'tis    Ireland's   hour   to 

mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return. 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  tbeir  lorsaken 
land. 
The  vanquished  isle  our  leisure  must  attend, 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ;  [lend. 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
The  dove  was  twice  employed  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  she  return'd  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air: 
Rest  here  a  while  your  lustre  to  restore, 
That  they  may  see  you,  as  you  shone  before; 
For  yet,  th*  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade 
Through  some  remains,  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  bis  prince  may  claim  aright. 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to  fight  ^ 
Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain, 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main. 
Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  learnM  begin 
Th'  inquiry,  where  disease  could  ent^ir  in ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey  ? 
Where  every  element  was  weighed  so  well,      [tell 
That  Heaven  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mass,  could 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients,  could  rebel ; 
And  where,  imprisoned  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleased  to  pass  an  age. 
And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break : 
Ev'n  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durst  aspire ; 
And,  fbre*d  from  that  fair  tetnple  to  retire. 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
In  vain  your  lord  like  young  Vespasian  mournM, 
When  th«  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  buru'd : 


And  I  prepared  to  pay,  in  verses  nide, 

A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude : 

Ev*n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 

Is  ofler»d  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  sure  our  Morley*s  mind  inspired. 

To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  required ; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree. 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolomee : 

Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over-cost  bestow'd. 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood, 

80  Kk'd  tho  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew» 

To  save  the  chai|^s  of  another  you. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer. 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  appear 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here : 

And  for  that  end,  preserved  the  precious  mooldt 

Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold ; 

And  meditated,  iivbis  better  mind,  [kind. 

An  beir  from  you^  which  may  redeem  the  failing 

Blest  be  the  power,  which  has  at  once  restor'd 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord, 
Joy  to  the  first  and  last  uf  each  degree. 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  1  long*d  to  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me. 
O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white ; 
Who  Heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display. 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  fei^'d  from  sin : 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  cherubin. 

All  is  your  lord's  alone;  ev'n  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours. 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers ; 
Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught; 
Such,  for  Ascanius,fair  Elisa  wrought. 
The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  baf^y  love : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done. 
You  owe  your  OimoDd  nothing  but  a  iob«. 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  pi  ace. 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMOX  AND  ARCITE  c 

OR  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALB. 

BOOK  I. 

In  days  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 

A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name  1 

A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excelPd, 

The  rising  nor  the  setting  Sun  beheld. 

Of  Athens  be  was  lord ;  much  land  he  won. 

And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 

In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove. 

Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love ; 

He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame. 

With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came. 

With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride. 

With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  his  guide. 

And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  prbud  array, 

Their  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on  th^ 

way: 
Bat,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 
Betwixt  tb«  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight; 
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The  town  fceMeg^  ftnd  bom  mnchfalood  it  cost 
The  frmalf  anny  and  th*  Athenian  host ; 
The  ipiNualsQf  Hippolita,  the  queen ; 
What  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feast  wtre  seen ; 
The  sConn  at  their  retorn,  the  ladiei*  fear:      / 
But  these,  and  other  things,  1  BMist  forbear. 
The  field  is  spaciocn  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  fi&r  na6t  to  draw  the  plow : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale' is  of  a  length 
To  tise  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my  strength ; 
And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  lorhorn, 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ; 
As  wasai  first  enjoin*d  us  by  toine  host, 
That  be  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  most, 
SboaU  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost. 
And  therefore  where  1  left,  1  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  fiilse  or  true. 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renonm. 
In  this  array  drew  near  th'  Athenian  town ; 
When,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pride. 
Marching,  he  cbaoc*d  to  cast  fais  eye  aside, 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way : 
At  his  approach  they  raisM  a  rueful  cry,       [high, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  lield  their. bands  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  8eiz*d  at  last 
His  courser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embraced. 

*'  Tell  me,**  eaid  Theseus,  "  what  and  whence 
you  are. 
And  why  this  iuneral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  Qiis  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen*d  weeds  ? 
Or  envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 
Orai«  you  injured,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  and  I  will  ease  your  grief.'* 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Bcfan  (but  swooned  first  away  for  pain) ; 
Then  scarce  recovei*d  spoke :  "  Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory; 
*Tis  thine,  O  king,  th»  afflicted  to  redress. 
And  Fame  has  fiU'd  the  world  with  thy  success : 
We,  wretehed  women,  sue  for  that  alone. 
Which  of  thy  goodness  is  reius'd  to  none; 
Let  fell  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief. 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief: 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  fj^race  implore. 
But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before ; 
Tin,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears. 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estete, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  retom  we  wait : 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency,     [bears, 
But  reverence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it 
Relieve  th*  oppressed,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tears. 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen, 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  be  fell,  curst  be  the  fetal  da;r ! 
And  all  the  restthou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battlelost 
Before  that  town,  besieged  by  our  confederate 

host: 
But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Tbeban  rity,  and  usurps  the  lands. 
Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  flres  to  those 
Whojie  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unbum*d,  unbury*d,  on  a  heap  they  lie ; 
Such  is  their  fiate,  and  such  his  tyranny ; 


Np  friend  has  lemve  to  bear  away  the  dead. 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbf  his  hounds  are  fed.*' 
At  this  she  ebriek'd  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Ech^'d  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain. 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  Ms  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  touched,  his  tears  began  to  flow^ 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two, 
He  sigh^,  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore. 
So  wretehed  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  be  flew, 
And  raising,  one  by  one,  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  Aill  solemnly  he  swore. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood 
And  whate*erelde  to  chivalry  belongs^  [bore. 

He  would  not  cease,  till  be  reveng'd  their  wrongs : 
That  Greece  should  see  performed  what  he  de- 
Aod  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward.        [clafd ; 
He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay. 
Rode  on ;  nor  entered  Athens  on  bis  way : 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind, 
A  nd  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car; 
Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attira. 
And  all  the  godhead  seem'd  to  glow  with  fire ; 
Ev'n  the  gsound  glitter'd  where  the  standard  flew^ 
And  the  green  grass  was  dy'd  to  sanguine  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Creteu  fight,  the  conquered  Minotaur : 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage^ 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais'd  their  ardour ;  inly  pleas'd  to  see 
His  host  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
All  day  he  marcli'd;  and  all  th*  ensuing  night; 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  procoss  of  the  war  1  need  not  tell, 
How  Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon  fell : 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burn*d  the  town : 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain : 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  inten'd ; 
All  these  to  fitter  times,  shall  be  deferr>d  : 
I  spare  the  widbws  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husband's  obsequies  ; 
How  Theseus  at  these  funerals  did  assist. 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismissM 

Thus  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  slain» 
And  conquered  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  retum*d. 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  bum'd. 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knighte  they  found  beneath  a  load 

oppressed 
Of  slaughtered  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent. 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  mo- 
nument. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seemed. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd; 
That  day  in  eq|ial  arms  they  fought  for  fame  ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats,  were 

the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  press'd  the  ground, 
Their  manly  basoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griesty 

wound; 
Nor  well  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were. 
But  some  feist  signs  of  feeble  life  appear : 
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The  wandering  brtath  vai  on  tbe  wing  to  part, 
Weak  was  the  poise,  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart 
These  two  were  sisters*  sons ;  and  Arcite  one, 
Much  fam'din  fiekls,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent, 
And  softlji  both  convey'd  to  Theseug*  tent : 
Whom,  known  of  Creon's  line,  and  cur'd  with 

care. 
He  to  bis  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemo'd  to  lie  | 

In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
This  dane,  be  march'd  away  with  warlike  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tnm'd  with  laurels  crowned. 
Where  happy  long  he  Uv'd,  much  loT'd,  and 

more  renown*d.         ^ 
But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loos*d. 
The  woeful  captive  kinsmen  are  enclosed. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  twas  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  Bowery  green. 
More  fi«Bh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  ber  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  th*  observance  due  to  sprightly  May : 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves ; 
Inspires  liew  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
In  this  remembrance  Emily,  ere'  day. 
Arose,  and  dress*d  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  tbe  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 
A  down  her  shoulders  fell  ber  length  of  hair : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chasM  the  night. 
And  purpled  o*er  the  sky  with  blushmg  light, 
W  hen  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way. 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day. 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn,  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose ;  and  every  rose  she  drew. 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  party-<H>loux'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head :' 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroVd  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rgoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  1eam*d  from  her  to  welcome-in  the  Spring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall : 
The  garden  was  enclos*d  within  the  square. 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happened  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  "before  the  light. 
And  with  his  jailor's  leave  desired  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  tbe  damps  beneath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Chear'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day : 
Then  casta  languishing  regard  around. 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crownM 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
H«  sigh*d,and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
Tw^s  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view : 
Then  look'd  below,  and,  from  the  castle's  height. 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight, 


The  garden ,  which  before'  he  had  not  seen. 

In  Springes  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green* 

Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  walks 

between* 
This  view*d,  but  not  enjoyM,  with  arras  across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss ; 
Himself  an  object  of  t$ie  public  scorn. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  for  so  bis  destiny  raquii'd. 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir'd. 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light : 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to  descry 
Th*  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  .    [smart. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  seiz'd  with  sudden 
Stung  to  the  quick,  be  felt  it  at  his  heart; 
Struck  blind  with  over-powering  light  he  stood* 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cry*d  aloud. 

Young  Arcite  heard ;  and  up  he  ransrtth  baste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  bis  arms  embrac'd ; 
And  a&k*d  him  why  he  looked  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  began* 
Or  who  had  done  th*  offence  ?  "  But  if,"  said  he* 
"  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity, 
For  love  of  Heaven,  with  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  Fate  will  have  it  so : 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie* 
And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rulM  our  birth. 
When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under  Earth : 
Whate'er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done ;    [shun," 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

"  Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again* 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  whc^n  my  mortal  anguish  caus*d  me  cry* 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye  ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away* 
And  perish  with  insensible'decay  : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  tbe  wound* 
Whom,  like  Acteon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space* 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  migestic  grace ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  herfac^. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  form'd  in  Heaven,  nor  act  thou  less; 
Disgttis'd  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape) 
O  help  uJb  captives  from  our  chains  t*  escape  ; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die, 
Then  l>e  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace* 
And  show  compassion  to  tbe  Theban  race. 
Oppressed  by  tyrant  power!"    While   yet  he 
Arcite  on  Emily  W  fix*d  his  look ;  [spoke* 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  within  bis  heart  infix'd  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palaflion  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  be  sigh'd,  and  said, 
"  Tbe  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead : 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
Oj  I  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love.*' 

Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.) 
"  Speak*stthou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?" 
*'  Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  "  suits  but  ill  with  pain." 
**  It  suits  far  worse"  (said  Palamon  again,  [weighs 
And  bent  his  brows)  "  with  men  who  honour 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray  ; 
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Bat  worst  vitb  thee,  of  noble  lineage  born. 
My  kiosman,  and  in  aims  my  brother  sworn, 
Uavc  we  not  plighted  each  oar  holy  oath, 
Tbac  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
One  aoul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  In  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  befbie  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands, 
And  n«nhing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design : 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thine : 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar'st  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain, 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain, 
Sltice  thou  art  of- my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  1  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
And  wofUd^st  thou  court  my  lady^s  love,  whicli  I 
Much  rather  than  release  would  choose  to  die  ? 
But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  sbalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain : 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom ; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  swom> 
Art  bound  t*  assist  my  elder&bip  of  right. 
Or  justly  to  be  deem'd  a  peijur'd  knight" 

Thus  Palamon :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain. 
In  haughty  language,  thus  reply M  again : 
**  Forsworn  thyself:  the  traitor's  odious  name 
1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
If  lore  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurst 
With  strong  desires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  first. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  i'nflam'd 
To  worship,  and  a  power  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 
1  saw  the  woman,  and  de»tr*d  her  love  ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th'  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire  . 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  kno^st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love ; 
Law  is  to  things,  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
Love  is  not  id  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate ; 
Laws  are  but  positive ;  love*s  power,  we  see« 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
£ach  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd. 
Love  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  general 

waste: 
Maida,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction  fall ; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  1  transgress,       [all. 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  1  break  the  lesi; ; 
And   both   are   mad    alike,   since    neither  can 

possess. 
Both  hopeless  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun,  but  as  he  passes  oVr.'' 

like  .£sop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Each  pleaded  right ^and  would  be  lord  alone : 
The  lirntUess  fight  continued  all  the  day  ; 
A  cur  came  by,  and  snatch'd  the  prize  away. 
"  As  courtiers  therefore  justie  for  a  grant^    [want. 
And,  when  they  break  their  friend^ihip,  plead  their 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance  : 
For  1  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  th*  adventure,  die." 

Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  re- 
newed, 
T\U  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  viewed : 
Now  firieods  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand  ; 
But  when  they  met,  th^  made  a  surly  stand  i 


And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  fts  they  passed, 
And  wish'd  that  every  look  might  be  their  last, 

Itchanc'd  at  length,  Pirithous  came  t*  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend  ;       ^ 
Their  love  in  eariy  infancy  began. 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man  : 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov*d  so  well. 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  stories  teU, 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  Hell. 

But  to  pursue  my  t&le :  to  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come : 
Areite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  since^ 
And  honoured  by  this  young  Thessalian  prince. 
Theseus;  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  A reite's  freedom  his  request,  ' 
Restor*d  to  liberty  the  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hai-d  conditions  1  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Areite  should  be  found 
Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whatever  pretence. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 

Unpleas^d  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  way; 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  bis  life  must  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  £site. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late  ?    ■ 
"  What  have  I  gaia'd,''  he  said,  "  in  prison  pent,  ' 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  banishM  from  her  sight,  I  suffer  more 
In  freedom,  than  1  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forced  from  her  presence,  and  condemned  to  live : 
Un^velcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve: 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides ; 
And  where  she's  absent,  all  is  Hell  besides. 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first : 
Had  I  not  known  thai  prince,  I  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen : 
For,  though  1  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend ! 
Thine  is  th'  adventure ;  thine  the  victory : 
Well  has*thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee : 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'st  feed  thine  eyei. 
In  prison,  no ;  but  blissful  Paradise ! 

Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov'st  at  least  in  love's  extremest  line. 

1  mourn  in  absence, love's  eternal  night; 

And  who  can  tell  but  since  thou  hast  her  sight,    . 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight. 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  cease  to  frown. 
And  by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind. 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find ; 
But,  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care. 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fiaites 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  thatd\veil. 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewel. 

But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain  i 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire  3 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtaiif ; 
But,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain; 
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,  Some  priiy  from  prison  ta  be  flKeeA ;  and  come. 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home ; 
Murdei'd  by  those  they  trasted  with  their  life, 
A  favoui'd  aeirant,  or  a  bosom  wifie. 
Such  dear>bought  blessings  happen  every  day, 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 
Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  tire  roam : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  ciertain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place. 
And  blunders  on; and  staggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  fteek  happiness;  but  few  can  find. 
For  ftir  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  ease,  who  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  wonl  of  freedom  understood : 
The  fatal  blessing  came :  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emify.'' 

Thus  Arcite ;  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palamcm  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath;   he    makes  outrageous 

moan : 
He  frets,  he  fiimes,  he  stares,  he   stamps  the 

ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around : 
With  briny  teArs  he  bath'd  his  fettered  feet. 
And  drapt  atl  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat 
**  Alas  l»*  he  cry'd,  **  I  wretch  in  prison  pine. 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv'st  at  laiige,  thou  draw*st  thy  native  air, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
Thou  mayst,  since  thou  bast  youtli  and  courage 

joined, 
A  sweet  behaviour,  and  a  solid  mind^ 
Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th'  Advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine. 
Thy  portion  double  joys,  and   double  sorrows 

mine." 
The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fiFd  his  soul. 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  tiirns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
L'ke  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thof  he  said:  "  Eternal  deities. 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass. 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  aH  his  fellow-creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother- beast,  is  slain. 
Cold^  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
AH  these  he  must,- and,  guiltless,  oft  endure ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  pi^escience  faH, 
When  the  good  suffer,  anci  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretohed  Virtue  could  befall. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  governed  all  ? 
Kay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate ; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain,         ^ 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  Kfe  surcharge  with  woe  before, 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  suffer  more. 


A  serpent  shoots  hjs  sting  at  unaware  ;  ' 

An  ambush'd  thief  forelays  a  traveller : 
The  man  lies  murdered,  while  the  thief  and  snak^ 
One  gains  the  thi<!kets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide ;  but  well  I  know. 
Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 
Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place,. 
And  jQno*8  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race  ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartilc,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 

Let  Palamon,  oppressed  in  bondage,  mourn. 
While  to  his  exiPd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  Sun,  declining  fronik  his  height. 
The  day  had  shortened,  to  prolong  the  night : 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns, 
And  Ancite  forfeits  life  if  be  returns : 
The  banishM  never  hopes  hislove  to  see^ 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty : 
'Tis  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  pains : 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains : 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrol'd. 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  he  would 

behold. 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banish'd  knight  befell. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  retumM  again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov*d  renew*d  his  pain ; 
What  could  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  rav*d  with  all  the  madness  of  despair. 
He  roar*d,  he  beat  his  "breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears. 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink:       *         * 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  : 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murdered  man : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  fkded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone : 
Nor,    mix*d    in    mirth,   in    youthful    pleasures 

shares. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears : 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drownM, 
He  hears  as  from  afieir,  or  in  a  swoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distent  sound : 
Uncomh*d  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and  gay  Desire: 
But  full  of  museful  mdpings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more. 
Now  wholly  changed  from  what  he  was  before. 
It  happened  once,  that,  slumbering  as  he  lay. 
He  dreamM  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  chearM : 
His  hat,  adom'd  with  wings,  disclosM  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  he  here  the  sleep  compelling 

rod: 
Such  as  he  seemed,  when,  at  his  sire*s  command. 
On  Argus'  head  be  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
"  Arise,"  he  said,  "  to  conquering  Athens  go. 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe.^ 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start. 
Against  his  bosom  bouncM  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  recover'd  breath, 
"  And  thither  ^ill  I  go,to  iheetmy  death. 
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Sure  to  h€  dais,  Imt  de*tfi  it  my  desire, 

Since  ii|  Bmitia*8  sight  I  sball  expire.** 

By  ctenoe  he  spyM  a  nirror  while  he  spoke. 

Ami  gttiDf  there  beheld  his  alter*d  look ; 

Wondering,  be  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 

So  much  were  changed,  that  scarce  himself  he 

knew. 
A  sodden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind, 
*<  SiDoe  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  woild  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes, 
fiat  never  peoetnte  through  this  disguise. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  sickness 

five. 
In  low  estate  1  may  securely  live, 
And  see  unknown  my  mistress  day  by  day.*' 
He  aid ;  and  clothed  himself  in  coarse  array : 
A  labouring  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went, 
And  to  th>  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
Ooe  squine  attended  in  the  same  disguise. 
Made  conscious  of  his  master^  enterprrspe. 
ArrivM  at  Athena,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Uokoown,  unquestioned,  in  that  thick  resort : 
Preffi*ring(br  hire  his  service  at  the  gate, 
1>>  dredge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

So  hit  befell  him,  that  for  little  gain 
HeserrM  atfirst  Emilia's  chamberlain ; 
AndjWatchAd  all  advantages  to  ^y. 
Was  still  at  hand,  ahd  in  his  mastet*s  eye ; 
And  as  his  foone^were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
BefbsM  no  toil,  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
Bat  from  deep  wetls  with  engines  water  drew. 
And  at»d  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
Heposs'd  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  calPd  Phiiostratus. 
But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  moch  esteemed,  so  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 
All  think  hhn  worthy  of  a  greater  place, 
And  lecommend  him  to  the  t^al  grace,  • 
That,  exercisM  within  a  higher  sphere, 
His  rbrtoes  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thwby  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais»d. 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favour  rais'd : 
Affloag  his  menial  servants  first  en roIlM, 
Aiidlar|ely  entertain'd  with  sums  of  gold : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  bis  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent: 
This  well  employM,  he  purchased  friends  and 

fame. 
Bat  cantiously  concealed  from  whence  it  came. 
Thos  for  three  years  helivd  with  large  increase, 
la  anns  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace ; 
To  Tbeieus*  peraon  he  was  ever  near ; 
And  Theseus  for  bis  virtues  held  him  dear. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE: 

OR  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 


BOOK  II. 


W 


HUE  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
*'h*re  hapelcM  I'alamon  in  prison  mourns. 
^'•Ts.xlons  year*  immui^djthe  captive  knight 
Had  drsgjcM  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the 
K^t: 


Lost  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore : 
His  prison  patn'd  him  much,  his  passion  more : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run. 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  the  Sun, 
Were  it  hy  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whatever  shall  be. 
Assisted  by  a  IViend,  one  moonless  night. 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  trith  added  store 
Of  opium ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swaIlo%V*d  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  snor*d  secure  till  morn,  his  senses  bound 
In  stutiiber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown*d. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  eareftil  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick  spread  fbrert  near  the  city  lay. 
To  this  with  lengthen'd  strides  he  took  his  way 
(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  light. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  ni^t 
To  Thebes  mij^t  favour  his  intended  flight. 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  hialife. 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  he- 
guile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caugfhthim  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laughed  to  see  the  joyous 

sight ; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And   licks  the   drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  nie. 
That  scarcely  prints  the  tutf  on  which  he  trod  j 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turn'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins, 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair ; 
Then  tum'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day, 
And  rais'dhis  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 
liveries  wear. 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  Hours, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers  ? 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  Sun 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 
As  thou  Shalt  gu'de  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fraj^rant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind." 
His   vuws    address'd,    within   the    grove    be 
stray'd, 
Till  Fate,  or  Fortune,  near  the  place  convey'd 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  waylaid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight. 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceaVd  his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  sliunniDg  mortal^ 
sight : 
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And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  Hoe, 

But  fear*d  him  as  a  man  be  did  not  koov. 

But  as  it  has  been  said  of  aucient  years. 

That  fields  are  Adl  of  eyes,  aod  woods  have  ears  ; 

Tor  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 

For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd.    - 

Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone. 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

fVho,  listening,  heaid  him,  while  he  search*d  the 

grove. 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love : 
But  on  the  sudden  stopped,  and  silent  stood, 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood ; 
Now  high  as  Heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  Hell ; 
l^ow  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
for  Venus,  like  her  day,  t^ill  change  her  cheer. 
And  seldom  sball  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  alter'd  hue 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Junc^s  unrelenting  hate. 
**  Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  1  did  appear ; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar, 
I^est  it  pollute  the  month,  ^and    poison  all  the 

year. 
Still  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceases  not  her  hate :  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involved  in  Cadmus'  doom. 
1  Buffer  for  my  blood :  unjust  decree  ! 
That  punishes  another's  crime  on  roe. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  cau8*d  my  country's  overthrow.. 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame. 
Has  forced  me  to  forsake  my  former  name ; 
Arcite  1  was,  Philostratus  1  am. 
That  side  of  Heaven  is  all  my  enemy : 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  aod  wiU  not 

free; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  1  could  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  Love  has  pierc*d  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue ; 
I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Who  bum'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd : 
And  let  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain, 
Pleas'd  with  my  sufierings,  if  you  knew  my 

pain,'* 
At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd, 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
No  word  missed  Palamon  of  all  Ive  spoke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  cbang'd  his  look : 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  heart ; 
No  longer  staid,  but,  starting  from  his  place, 
Discovei^d  stood,  and  sbow'd  his  hostile  face : 
"  False  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  foresworn,  for  Emily ; 
And  dar'st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  1  die. 
So  hast  tbou  cheated  Theseus  witb'a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrowed  name :  as  fiilse  to  me. 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free: 


But  rest  assured,  that  either  tboo  shalt  die. 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily : 
For,  though  unarm'd  I  am,  and  (free'd  by  chanee) 
Am  here  without  my  sword,  or  pointed  lauaoe  i 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestioned  hence  to  go. 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe." 

Accite,  who  beaid  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man. 
His  sword  uosheath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  began : 
**  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  a'eak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love. 
That  word  bad  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love. 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee,  1  defy : 
Fool,  not  to  know,  that  love  endures  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  luvers  pei^ury. 
Know  1  will  serve  the  fafr  in  thy  despight ; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to  morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  anns  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  qnarrd  both 

unknown ; 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me.^ 
Aod,  that  a  better  ease  tbou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  deaths  I  will  tliis  night  provide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts ;  but  pray'd. 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  &ir  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn. 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn* 
O  Love!    thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  main- 
tain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  proved,  and  Palamon ; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone. 
Arcite  return'd,  and,  as  in  honour  ty'd. 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supply'd  ; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought : 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 
The  challenger  and  cballeug'd,  face  to  face. 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  changM  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 
His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy r 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight, or  1 : 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; 
A  generous  chilness  seizes  every  part ; 
The  veins  pour  back  the   blood,  and  fortify  the 
heart. 
Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  bum ; 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return : 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war : 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance : 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to 

bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood. 
And  wounded,  wound ;  till  both  were  ^ath'd  in 
blood  i 
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And  Bol  8  Ibot  of  ground  bad  either  got, 

A«  if  tbe  world  depended  on  the  spot. 

Fell  Aicite  like  ao  angry  tiger  £Br*d, 

And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appeared : 

Or  at  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  drawt^ 

With  asiAg  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 

Their  adrerae  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they 

wound, 
With  gnintfr  aud  groans  the  forest  rings  around : 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide, 
Till  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  di  ffereoce  to  decide. 
Tbe  power  that  ministers  to  God*s  decrees. 
And  executes  on  Earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
Cali'd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway» 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power,     [way. 
One  moment  can  retard  th*  appointed  hour. 
And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  ap- 
pears. 
Which  happen*d  not  in  centui^es  of  years : 
For  mre,  whatever  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above  ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill, 
Aod  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears ;  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  .chase  in  forests  to  destroy. 
Tkis  gentle  knight,  inspirM  by  jolly  May, 
Forwok  his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
Aod  to  tbe  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and  hoimds,  and  all  tbe  tuneful  cry, 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  tbe  covert  nigh : 
And  as  be  foOow^d  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
Tbe  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood  : 
Tbe  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th*  appointed 

place 
Id  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 
That,  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harbour  lay ; 
And,  thence  dislodged,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood. 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
Approached,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
He  saw  proud* Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
Id  mortal  battle  donbliilg  blow  on  blow, 
like  lightning  flam'd  their  fonlchions  to  and  fro, 
And  ibot  a  dreadful  gleam ;  so  strong  they  strook, 
There  seem'd  less  force  requii'd  to  fell  an  oak : 
He  gaiM  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
I/M)k'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Roohr'd  to  learn,  he  spnrr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  mioate  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place ; 
And  with  bis  sword  unsheath*d,  on  pain  of  life 
Conuaaods  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife: 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat : 
"  What  are  you  ?  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws. 
As  m  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ?    i 
Unask'd  tbe  royal  jtrant ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knirhtly  rites  require ;  nor  jud^e  to  try  ?" 
Thf  n  Palamon,  with  scarce  recover'd  breath, 
Tbus  hasty  spoke :  *'  We  both  deserve  the  death, 
And  both  would  die ;  for  look  tbe  worid  around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found : 
^Hir  li6r*t  a  Umd ;  encumber'd  with  the  charge, 
We  kng  to  set  th'  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 


Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  deeme 

The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me, 

Let  neither  fiitd-thy  ^grace ,  for  grace  is  cruelty « 

Me  first,  O  kill  me  first ;  and  cure  my  woe ; 

Then  sheath  the  sword  of  Justice  on  my  foe? 

Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  .is  heaid. 

He  foremost  will  receive  bis  due  reward. 

Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe : 

On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow ; 

But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 

By  day  or  night  upon  th'  Athenian  ground. 

His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit;  see  return'd 

The  perjured  knight,  bis  oath  and  honour  scorned.  - 

For  this  is  be,  who,  with  a  borrowed  name 

And  proirer*d  service,  to  thy  palace  came, 

Now  caird  Pbilostratus:  retained  by  thee, 

A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  deg^ree, 

Ajipiriiig  to  tbe  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 

My  part  remains ;  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own. 

And  call  myself  th*  unhappy  Palamon. 

Think  mc  not  like  that  man ;  since  no  disgrace 

Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

Know  me  f^r  what  I  am :  1  broke  my  chain* 

Nor  promisM  I  thy  prisoner  to  remain : 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 

And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 

Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 

I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe : 

Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue ; 

For  safieguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 

More  woiUdst  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  £mily» 

And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die : 

But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  less 

Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless, 

Assur'd  that  what  1  lose,  he  never  shall  possess." 

To  this  reply'd  the  stem  Athenian  prince. 

And  sourly  smil'd :  "  In  owning  your  offence. 

You  judge  yourself;  and  I  but  keep  record 

In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 

Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decre4d; 

I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed : 

By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die." 

He  said ;  dumb  Sorrow  seized  the  standers-by. 

The  queen  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 

(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood) 

For  tender  pity  wept :  when  she  began,    • 

Through  (he  bright  quire  th'  infectious  virtue  ran. 

All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid. 

And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly  said : 

"  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight ! 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight. 

The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  face  and  mind. 

And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind : 

See  their  wide  streaming  wounds;  tbey  neither 

For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desire  of  fame :       [came 

K  ings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause ; 

But  love  for  love  alone;  that  crowns  the  Iover*s 

cause." 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  tbe  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind,      [kind. 
They  left  their  stopds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  the  fierce  king,  implored  th*  offenders  grace. 

He  paused  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th'  impression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  rans  in  softest  minds)  : 
Then  reasons  with  himself;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made,  or  magnify'd  tb'  offence. 
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«<  Ofl^ttce!  of  What  ?  to  whom  ?  who  judg>d  the 

cause  ? 
The  prisoner  freed  himself  bf  Nature's  laws : 
Bom  free,  be  sought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  perjuf^d,  but  his  love  excused  the  deed." 
Thus  pondering,  he  look'd  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their  cries. 
Which moT'd compassion  more;  beshook  his  head. 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said : 

"  Curse  on  th'  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tears 

can  draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lions' law  ^ 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Kends  all  alike ;  the  penitent,  and  proud.** 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head ; 
Reason  resum'd  her  place,  and  Passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke :  '*  The  power  of  hove, 
In  Earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  Heaven  above. 
Rules,  imresisted,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declaiM  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sigfat  to  the  Wind  j 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  aitd  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fJetters,  and  in  safety  gone. 
What  hinder>d  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil; 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordaui, 
And  Jbrought  them  in  their  own  despite  again. 
To  suffer  death  deserv'd ;  for  well  they  know, 
Tis  in  my  power,  and  1  their  deadly  foe; 
The  proverb  fa6!ds,  that  to  be  wise  and  Idve, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed :  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master,  Love,  rewards  their 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day,    [pains ; 
Lo  their  obedience,  and  their  monarch's  pay : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on ; 
And,  as3(  the  fuels,  they  think  it  wisdy  done ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  neward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  fn*  whom  they  strove 
Nor  ki)ew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love. 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far. 
Her  beauty  was  th*  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past, 
And  all  are  ibols  and  tovers,  first  or  last : 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  1  know. 
For  1  have  serv'd  their  sovereign  long  ago ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  female  snares,  and  ielt  the  lover's  pain, 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  human  hearts 

constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th*  offending  warriors  interpose, 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sovereign  lord ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right." 
This  freely  «worn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtatn'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain'd : 
"  If  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
For  Rmily  is  sister  to  the  crown. 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known  t 
But  should  yon  combat  till  you  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed  : 
As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree. 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  Destiny. 


Now  hear  th*  award,  and  happy  may  H  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  best  desttves  her  love ! 
Depart  from  hencip  in  peace,  and  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  woifd,  and  where  yoa  ^ea«e 
But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun    [repair; 
To  the  same  point  through  every  sign  has  run. 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  bring. 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  CStancc 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victxny  advance. 
And  grace  his  mas  eo  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  Aiali  their  daim  .release. 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  t'  adorn  the  chosen  ground. 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  reuowiM  ; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight. 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight; 
And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge,  as  I  shall  jndge 

aright. 
If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  swoid.** 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ? 
And  ravish'd  Arcite  se^ms  to  touch  the  sky : 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  aa  weH, 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fefl 
To  bless  the  gracious  king.    The  kni^ts,  with 

leave 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  cornmands 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look,         [receive ; 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took  : 
From  thence  to  Thebes?  old  walls  pursue  their 

way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense. 
He  first  enclos'd  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 
The  form  was  circnlar ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  aboot. 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appeai'd, 
Raised  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  reaT*d  ; 
That  when  a  man  was  x>lac'd  in  one  degree^ 
Hfeight  was  allow'd  for  him  abov^  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  whitie  ; 
The  like  adom*d  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  saw :  nor  of  so  vast  a  space : 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame. 
The  master-painters,  and  the  carvers,  came. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o^er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love; 
An  altar  stood  below :  on  either  hand 
A  priest  with  roses  crowuM,  who  held  a  myrtle 

wand. 
The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  ttie  gate  oppos'd. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd. 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white. 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night. 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery: 
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Where  every  flgwe  to  the  life  expre8it*d 
The  godheads  power  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Id  Veno^  tsempte  on  the  tiderwere  Men 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamour'd  men, 
Prajerv,  that  even  spoke,  and  pity  seem*d  to  call, 
And  issuing  sighs,  that  smok*d  along  the  wall, 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  Hell, 
And  smiding  tearSi  that  wore  a  channel  where 

theyfdl: 
And  all  aroond  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties. 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies'. 
That,  made  in  Inst,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 
And  qiritely  Hope,  and  short-enduriog  Joy  j 
And  soreeries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers. 
And  stgila,  Iram'd  in  planetary  hours: 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  IKmbts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  Despair ; 
Snspieloos,  and  fimtastical  Surmise, 
And  JesdoQsy  suiTuyd,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 
Disculoariag  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd, 
I>own4ook'd,  and  with  a  cuckoo  on  her  fist. 
Opposed  to  her,  on  t?  other  side  advance 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
MtnstreiSy  and  music,  poetry,  and  play. 
And  brils  by  nights,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
An  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more : 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before : 
And  others  added  by  pn^hetic  doom. 
And  lo>vcfB  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come : 
For  there  tl^  Idalian  mount,  and  Citberon, 
The  ooort  of  Venns  was  in  colours  drawn : 
Befeie  the  palace-gate,  in  careless  dress. 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness : 
There,  by  the  fount.  Narcissus  pin*d  alooe : 
There  Siunson  was;  with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  aU  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 
With  howls  that  tnrnM  dnamour'd  youth  to  beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit. 
And  prowess^  to  the  power  of  love  submit: 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 
The  goddess*  self  some  noble  band  had  wrought ; 
S^liag  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought : 
From  ocean  9m  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smooth^  the  niffled  seas  and  cleared  the  skies, 
Sbe  trod  the  brine,  ail  bare  below  the  breast. 
And  the  gieeu  waves  but  ill  concealed  the  rest ; 
A  lute  sbe  held;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  vreatfa  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green ; 
Her  turtles  fenn^  the  buxom  air  above ; 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  JLove, 
With  wings  anfiedg*d;  his  eyes  were  banded  o*er; 
His,  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Sopply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly 

store. 
Bat  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
Wrth  dilibrent  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread ; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace  c 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode. 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare ; 
Wheie  neither  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
The  fowl,  that  scent  afar,  the  borders  fiy, 
iad  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the 

sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
Aadpii^y  stubs,  iaftead  of  trees,.9rs  found; 


Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  de(brm*d  and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  aijd  hideous  to  behold : 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  brancheH  went, 
That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  above,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  stand- 
ing hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood: 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent:  ^ 
The  frame  of  bumish'd  steel,  that  cast  a' glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air* 
A  strait  long  entry  to  the  temple  led,  ' 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  Horrour  over  head : 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar. 
As  threatened  from  the  binge  to  heave  the  door; 
In  throiufh  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shone ; 
'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none; 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame! 
Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quar- 
The  labour  of  a  god ;  and  all  along      [ries  came. 
Tough  iron  plates  were  cleoch'd  to  make  it  strong. 
A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
A  polish'd  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought. 
And  Treason  labourix^  in  the  traitor's  thought : 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder 

brought. 
There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear ; 
Next  stood  Hypocrisy,  with  holy  leer. 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down, 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown : 
Th'  assassinating  wife,  the  househohi  fiend. 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitor-friend. 
On  t*  other  side  there  stood  Destruction  b«ure. 
Unpunished  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war.  * 

Contest,  with  sharpened  knives,  in  cloisters  drawn^ 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Ix»ud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  Disgrace, 
And  bawling  Infamy|  in  language  base : 
Till  sense  was  lost  m  sound,  and  Silence  flod 

the  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  th«ae. 
The  gore  congealed  was  clotted  i^  his  hair: 
With  eyes  half  dos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay. 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breatU'd  his  sudden  soul 

away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome.  Misfortune  sate. 
And  gloomy  Disoontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood ; 
Audarm'd  Complaint  oo  Theft;  and  cries  of  Blood. 
There  was  the  murdered  corpse,  in  covert  laid, 
And  violent  Death  in- thousand  shapes  displayed; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers  rage  resigned ; 
Successless  wars,  and  Poverty  behind  ; 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forced  on  rocky  shores. 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  boars; 
The  new-born  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he 

nuMie. 
All  ills  of  Man's  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gwpiag  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car;  the  ruin'd  bouse,  that  fells 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls: 
The  whole  division,  that  to  Mars  pertains,    • 
All  trades  of  death,  ttiat  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 
Were  there :  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  smith. 
Who  foc§es  ahaiyenUi  feulchions,  or  the  scythe. 
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The  scarlet  Conquest  on  a  tower  was  placed, 
With  shouts,  and  soldiers*  acclamations  grac'd : 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threatening  o*er  his 
Sustain'd  bat  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mais's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  vain  foretelling  Ciaesar's  fall ; 
Tbe  last  triumvinB,  and  the  wars  they  moTe, 
And  Antony,'  who  lost  the  world  for  love. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn ; 
Their  fotes  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  born, 
All  copied  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gnifllly  look'd  the  god : 
Two  geumantic  figures  were  display'd 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  inaidf; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn : 
Tbe  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  tbe  woods  with  horns 

resound : 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became : 
Her  son  was  next,  and,  by  peculiar  grace. 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  spy*d 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  dy'd : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pui'sue 
Tbe  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  .there  to  see, 
Apollo's  loVe  before,  and  now  bis  tree : 
Th'  adjoining  fane  th'  assembled   Greeks   ex- 
pressed. 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast. 
Oenides'  valour,  and  his  envy'd  prize ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta*s  eyes ; 
Diana*s  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 
The  murdress  mother,  and  consuming  son ; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
Tbe  treason  punish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  designed, 
And  savage  beasts  destroyed,  of  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  array'd  in  greeo ; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen. 
That  watched  with  upward  eyes  the  teotions  of 

their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before ; 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow  she  bore, 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane. 
And  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  fllPd  again ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  ber  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes. 
And  caird  Lucina*s  aid,  her  burden  to  disclose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command, 
That  Nature  snntch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand, 
Asham'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  foign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother*s  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god. 
And  thought  bis  mighty  cost  was  well  bestow'd. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

Tlte  theatre  thus  raisM,  the  lists  enclos'd. 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed. 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
The  knights  to  combat ;  and  their  aims  to  sing. 


PALAMON  AND  AKCITEc 

OR  THE  RNIGirrS  TALE. 
BOOK  III. 

Tub  day  approached  when  Fortune  should  de- 
cide 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride  ; 
Fpr  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought. 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
Tbe  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  public  voice  ; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone : 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lov»d,  and  deeds  of  chivalry. 
Thronged  to  the  lists,  and  envy'd  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroIPd. 
Nor  seems  it  strange ;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fiur,  and  is  enduM  with  might. 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  fight. 
There   breathes   not  scarce  a  man  on  British 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renowiiM) 
But  would  have  sold  bis  life  to  purchase  fame^ 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  Ms  name : 
And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 

the  rest. 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  cane^ 
Approved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 
Their  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  wer«. 
But  fiiraisb'd  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail. 
Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppoii. 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  capariSbn  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use, 
Of  folded  bides ;'  and  others  shields  of  pruee. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With   jambeux    arm'd,  ^nd  double .  plates   of 
This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove,        [steel. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroider'd  by  his  loveu 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  gf  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolPd  in  his  bead. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hnng  his  matted  hair : 
Big-bon'd,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  strong, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four  milkwhite  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  oM) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlook'd  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long   behind,  and  glossy  raven 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet,  [black. 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,   and  more,  of  greyhounds,   snowy- 
fair,  [his  chair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around 
A  mateh  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grapling  for  the 
bear: 
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With   golden   miizzles  alt  their  mouths   were^ 

boand. 
And  collan  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgos  took  his  way ; 
His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array.  • 

To  natch  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Eaietrins,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adom'd  with  barbarous 

gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  surcoat  o>er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
AdomM  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  ^vith  emeralds  set. 
His  shoulders  large,  a  mantle  did  attire. 
With  mbies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire : 
His  amber«colour*d  locks  in  ringlets  run,        ' 
With  gracefol  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 

Sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiKne,  bis  eyes  were  blue, 
Rnddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  ftiir  his  hue : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  fooe  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin  : 
His  awliil  presence  did  the  crowd  surprize. 
Nor  dnnt  the  rash  spectator  m'ieet  his  eyes. 
Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway. 
So  fierce,  they  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
Hia  a^e  in  Nature's  youthful  prime  appeared, 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
When^er  he  spoke,  hia  voice  was  heard  aroilnd, 
iood  as  a  trumpet^  with  a  silver  sound : 
A  laurel  wreathed  lUs  temples,  fresh  and  green ; 
And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 


Upon  has  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  e^gle  well  reclaim'd,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
An  ami*d  for  battle ;  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blB2*d  on  every  shield. 
And  pleasing  was  the  terrour  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see. 
Lake  spttkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree, 
AH  for  th*  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  through  the  conquered  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  g^ambols  frisM  before  the  honest 
In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side  [god. 

Throngli  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  entei'd  on  the  Sunday  mom ; 
Bicfa  tapestry  ^read  the  streets,  and  flowers  the 

posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasto ; 
So  Theseos  wilPd,  in  honour  of  his  guests ; 
Himself  with  open  aims  the  king  embrac'd. 
Then  aO  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were  grac'd.  . 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night. 
For  every  hoQse  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestowM,  nor  how  the  champions  sate : 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knighU  address'^ 
Their  tows,  or  who  wi^  foirest  at  the  feast ; 
Whose  voice,  whose  gracefiil  dance,  did  most  iur- 


Soft  amorous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  fivalfi  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th*  ensuing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night, 
Aad  Pbospher,  on  tiM  confines  of  the  light, 


Promised  the  Sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring ; 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretcb'd  her  wing, 
Aud,  flickering  on  her  nest^  made  short  essays  to 

sing :  * 

When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way, 
To  Venus  at  her  €Bine,in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  implofd  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
**  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love. 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  thou  runn*8t  thy  race» 
Dostfairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear. 
Thy  month  i^eveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the  \ 

year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly. 
Earth  smiles  with  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the 

sky,  L^PPly- 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  uoUis 
For  thee  the  fion  loalhs  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood : 
For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their  absent 

loves. 
Tis  thine,  whatever  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fhir : 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care  : 
Thou  mad'st  the  worid,  and  dost  the  world  le- 

pair. 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun ; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touch'd  thy  tender  heart, 
Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  know'st  the  smart. 
Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  teft  my  grief  j 
To  vent  my  sorrow,  would  be  some  relief; 
Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  I  would  say. 
Thou  know^st  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray^ 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might, 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yield : 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest : 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  } 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god ;  in  him  it  lies. 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  yonr  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  lin^ : 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  jnm  of  sonv?  old,  miser's  heap. 
But,  i  f  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms. 
And,  1  once  dead,  tetfhim  possess  her  charms.*' 
Thus  ended  he;  then,  with  observance  due, 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw  :• 
The  curling  snfoke  mounts  heavy  firom  the  tires  • 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  ex- 
pires; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign, 
Her  statue  riiook,  and  trembled  all  the  shrine :  . 
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Pleas*d  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursu'd  'the  trailing  smoke. 
He  knewr  his  boon  was  granted ;  but  the  day 
Tq  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjoumM  with  long 

delay. 
Now  Mom  with  rosy  light  bad  streaked  the  6ky« 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  up  rose  Emily; 
Addressed  her  early  steps  to  Cjmthia's  fane. 
In  state  attendcnl  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incense,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 
The  plenteous  boms  with  pleasant  mead  they 

crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the  Moon. 
Now   while  the  temple  smok*d   with  hallo w'd 

steam. 
They  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream ; 
The  secret  ceremonies  1  conceal. 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  i^eveal : 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required. 
Performed  by  women  when  the  men  retired, 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  rites 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm ;  but  for  tlie  rest. 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the 

best. 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  sptead, 
A  crown  of  masUess  oak  adiom'd  her  head: 
When  to  the  shrine  approach'd,  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires  on  eitlier  altar  laid, 
(The  rites  were  such  as  wereobservM  of  old. 
By  Statins  in  his  Theban  story  told) 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
Urns  lowly  she  preferred  her  chaste  request. 

"  O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green. 
To  whom  both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  seas  are 

seen; 
fiueen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  the  year 
Thy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts, 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts. 
Which  Niobe*s  devoted  issue  felt. 
When  hissing  through   the  skies  the  feather'd 

deaths  were  d^lt. 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am,' 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'st,  I  loath  the  nuptial 

state. 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  bnt  a  lofty  mate : 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side, 
On  their's  mere  senaoal  gust,  'and  sought  with 

surly  pride. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  ihou  art  seen 
In  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  and  every  where  a  queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire :  let  discord  cease. 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivala  lasting  peace : 
fiuench  their  hot  fire,  or  lar  from  me  remova 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  some  other  love : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  fiiithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
But,  oh  !  eT*n  that  avert  t  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  leastunhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train ; 
Oh,  let  me  stiu  that  spotless  owne  retain  I 


Frequent  the  forests,  tby  cbaste  wiilobesr. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey  !** 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  fLddress*d    her 

prayer. 
When  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  off;  all  sudden,  with  ejitinguisti'd  light. 
And  led  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space. 
Which  tumM   self-kindled,    and   renewM    the 

blaze ; 
The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th*  estingui^Mwood; 
Fbr  ever  lost,  th)  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals,  and  sunk  to  night : 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  [dew. 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  so  dropped  the 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hne. 
The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turo'd  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  chunours  rent  the 

skies, 
Nor  knew  what  signify'd  the.  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  powers  displeased,  and  fear'd  the 

wratli  divine. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  end  sudden  light 
Sprang  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright. 
The  power,  behold!  the  power  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  kuown  i 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  ou  her  cornel  spear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began :  "  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  sidew 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  do«m*d  a  bride : 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weigh'd  above  ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  queen  of  love  : 
But  which   t\ke  man,    is  in    the   Thunderer's 

breast; 
This  he  pronounced,  *tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 
Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  remain : 
Farewel  !>'  she  said,  and  vanishVl  from  the  place ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and  rattled  in  the  ca^e. 
Aghast  at  this,  the  royal  virgin  stood 
Disclaim'd,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the  wood: 
But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she  prayed; 
**  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid. 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favoured  maid.*' 
Then  sighing  she  n  tum'd ;  but  smird  betwixt. 
With  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sorrows  mixt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  sharM  the  heptarchy  of  power. 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent, 
T'adore  with  pa^n  rites  the  power  armipotent : 
Then  prostrate,  luw  before  hk  altar  lay. 
And   rais'd  bis  manly  voice,  and  thus   began 

to  pray : 
**  Stronsr  ^od  of  arras,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
The  free/ang  north,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia's  winter  coast. 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honoured 

roost: 
There  most,  but  every-where  thy  power  is  known. 
The  fortune  of  the  fiiE^ht  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terrour  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  strong : 
And  disarray  and  sharaefu  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  ^o  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledged  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayet^ 
If  aught  1  have  achieved  deserve  thy  care : 
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If  to  my  ulflMMt  power  with  iwoid  and  shield 
1  dsiM  the  death,  unknowing  how  .to  yield. 
And,  faUing  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field : 
Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustain'd, 
That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains ;  nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above. 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  softened  into  love : 
Now  by  her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms, 
When  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev*ii  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be  call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthraU'd ; 
O  envyM  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 
When  every  Ood  that  saw  thee  wish'd  tby  place ! 
By  those  d^r  pleasures,  aid  my  Arms  in  fight. 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade. 
The  fool  of  love,  unpraCtis'd  to  persuade : 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair. 
But,  caught  myself,  lie  strugglmg  in  the  snare : 
And  ahe  1  love,  or  laqghs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  wortib  too  well;  and  pays  me 

with  disdain. 
For  tan  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force,  1  gain  the  victory ;  [heart. 

Then  for  the  fire  which  warm*d  thy  gen'rous 
Pity  thy  snlgect's  |>ains,  and  equal  smart 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine. 
The  pnfan  and  honour  of  the  conquest  thine  : 
Then  ahaU  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and  strife 
Inmortal,  be  the  business  of  fny  life ; 
And  in  tbj  fone,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  bumish'd  roof,  my  baaana  shall 

be  hung, 
RankM  with  my  champion's  bucklers,  and  below. 
With  aims  revcn^d,  th*  achievements  of  my  foe: 
And  while  these  limbs  the  viUl  spirit  feeds. 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds. 
Thy  aoMking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Ofinoenae,  and  the  gratefol  steam  of  blood ; 
Bomt-ofiferii^  mom  and  evening  shall  be  thine ; 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine. 
The  hash  of  ydlow  beard,  this  length  of  hair. 
Which  finom  my  birth  inviolate  I  b«ir, 
Gailtlesa  of  sied,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fell  a  plenteous  crop,  reserved  for  thee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  he  blest, 
laaknomore;  let  Fate  dispose  the  rest*' 
The  champion  ceas'd;  there  follow*d  in  the 


AhoOowgroan:  a  murmuring  wind  arose; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  bung. 
Seat  out  a  jailing  sound,  and  harshly  ruflg : 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast. 
The  atom  rualfd  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast : 
Tlie  fianea  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they 

hright, 
Fann'd  by  the  vdnd,  and  gave  a  raffled  light 
Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  b^n  to  rise, 
Sweet-oneQing  as  accepted  sacrifice : 
This  ooMn  pl^s^d,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire : 
Kor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen  charms : 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clashed  his  arms, 
Aad  with  a  auUen  sound  and  feeble  cry. 
Half  aunk,  and   half  pronounced,  the  word  of 

victory* 

▼Ok   IS. 


For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thanked  the  god. 
And,  of  success  secure,  retum'd  to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife  nbove, 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love. 
She  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  he  bad  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus;  but  he  fear*d  his  wife. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife  ; 
Till  Satom  from  his  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  difiereuce  to  compose : 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent 
Wayward,  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill«nds,he  sought : 
For  this  advantage  age  frt>m  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outran* 
By  Fortone  he  was  no^  to  Venus  trin'd. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  Was  join'd : 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode,  [god : 

He   sooth'd   the  goddess,  whUe  he  gull'd  the 
*'  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain^  and  stint   the 

Strife ;  \ 

Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promis*d  wife: 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adom  his  knight 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  1  press  th*  etherlal  plains, 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  &•  watery  sign ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care. 
And  bittor  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  de- 

spair. 
The  throtling  quinsey  His  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joints : 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
1  arm  their  hands,  and  iiiraish  the  pretence  ;  ^ 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hatefiil  sign,  - 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops>arfe  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning ;  I  comniund 
Unkindly  seasons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  lungs*  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  are 

found. 
Twas  1  slew  Samson,  when  the  piUar*d  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crash'd  the  many  with  the  fell. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art 
Mars  shall  be  pleas^,  and  thou  perform  thy  part 
*Ti8.ill,  though  difibreht  your  complexions  are. 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war." 
Th*  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neither  lost  his  ' 

right; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care ;  ^     • 
Now  torn  we  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  sprinr,  and  sprightly  May, 
Which  every  soul  inspir'd  with  such  delight, 
Twas  jesting  ail  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man; 
And  Venus  had'  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose. 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring. 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours 

ring: 
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At  once  the  crowd  arose ;  confus'd  ond  high 
Ev*n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry ; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  ^repar'd, 
Rustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbished  for  the  field. 
Cro>vdB  to, the  castle  mounted  up  the- street, 
Battering  the  pavement  with  theirxoursers.'  feet: 
The  greody  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  : 
And  polishM  steel  that  cast  the  vie\v  aside^ 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamM,  and  champ'd  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side, 
And  nails  for  loosened   spears,  and  thongs  for 

shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  filPd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few  ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t*  other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide  : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  thtry  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eaglets  beak  is  plac*d. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear, 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
AU  spoke  as  partial  favour  mov'd  the  mind : 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divined. 

Wok'd  by  the  cries,  th»  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ;      [sate 
And  passing  through  th*  obsequious  gnards,  he 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There,  fur  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent : 
Arm'd  cap-a^pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent ) 
He  smiPd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  ofier'd  adoration  took. 
,  The  people  press  on  every  side,  to  see 

Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand. 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoin'd ;  then  thus  aloud 
The   king  at  arms  bespeaks   the  knights    and 
listening  crowd. 
"  Our  sovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  bkxKi  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 


He  wills,  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife  ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life : 
r.ut  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  conmnand. 
That  slings  afar,  and  poinards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banishVl  from  the  field  ;  that  none  shall  dars 
With  shortued  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war  ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 
The  tourney  is  allowM  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded  spear. 
But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife,  [youn;? 
Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  ajid 
Fight  each  his  fiU  with  swords  and  naaces  long." 

The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
"  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  I" 
This  was  the  general  cry.  The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around.       [way. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
ThQ  great  cari-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fahr  from  high  the  passing  .pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  rolled. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread. 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry 

tread; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  these,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  by  titles  marshaPd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  tAe  their 
And  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day.         [way. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And,  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride. 
Th'  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high, 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
AVith  nearer  scats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd : 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamours  loud. 
In  rush*d  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd ; 
I'he  guards  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatn\ 
Now  changed  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow  ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placM  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war, 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising-sun  ; 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maidf-n  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  aroaiid. 
Two  troops  $to  match'd  were  never  to  be  found  : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
Tn  stature  siz'd ;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  th'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 
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Thus  raqg'd,  the  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answei'd  to  their  names ; 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shan  the  cate. 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  bane 

of  war. 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were  dos'd ; 
And  chief  to  chief*  and  troop  to  troop  opposed. 
The  bersMs  last  retir'd,  and  loudly  cry*d. 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  try*d. 

At  this,  the  dnUenger  with  fierce  defy 
His  trampet  sounds;  the  challeng'd  makes  re- 
ply :  [vaulted  sky. 
With   dangor    ri^igs    the   field,  resounds    the 
Their  rizors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  Taaish  from  the  harrier,  speed  the  race. 
And  sparring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost : 
Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen. 
Coursers  wiUi  coursers  justling,  men  With  men : 
As  labouriqg  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay. 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
Thr}'  look  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  changM,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  ehow*d. 
The  next,  a  field  with  fiiUen  bodies  strow'd : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found ; 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  kni)^  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 
The  jittering  faulchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
Hanberka  and  helma  are  hew'd  with  many  a 
wound.  [ground. 
Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dic»  the 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
iVy  break  the  hones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
mour bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
I^owu  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse : 
l^t  courser  stumbles  on  the  fidlcn  steed. 
And,  floundering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-boUto  his  foes ; 
^  W  with  a  brc^cen  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  thia  disabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound, 
Where  by  the  king's  awaid  he  must  abide : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'  other  side. 
By  fits  they  cease  ;  and,  leaning  on  the  hmce, 
"f  ske  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

PnU  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spar'd 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  wasto  the  saddle  btot, 
^The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhorsed ;  the  jealous  blows 
fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So  deep  their  falchions  bite,  that  every  stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick ;  and  equal  wounds  they  gave 

and  took. 
Borne  iw  asunder  fay  the  tides  of  men, 
iike  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famish^  lion,  issuiug  from  the  wood, 
Boari  lofdly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 
£sch  claims  jpossession,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  tiieir  paws  are  fastenM  on  the  prey  ; 
They  bite,  they  t^ar  ;  and  while  in  vain  they  strive. 
The  iwaias  come  arm'd  between,  and  both  to  dis- 
tance drive. 


At  length)  as  Fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed>nd ;     [tend 
So  when  the  Sun  to  west  was  far  decliu'd, 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join*d. 
The  strong  £metrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid. 
And  Palamon  with  .odds  was  overlaid : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow. 
And  tum'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe  $ 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  hUn 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevaii'd  in  fight. 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight ; 
0*erpower'd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground, 
Un yielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compelPd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ! 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 
His  rival*s  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

The  royal  judge,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last. 
Bad  cease  the  war;  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply'd. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  the'heralds  cry'd, 
**  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride.*' 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applause ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conquering  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd, 
And  Jove's  usurping  arms  in  Heaven  prevaii'd : 
Laugh'd  all  the  powers  who  favou&tyranny ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And,  weepin?,  on  (lie  lists  distilPd  her  tears ; 
Her  will  refused,  which  grieves  a  woman  most, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  Love 

is  lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  "  Fair  daughter,  now  be  still. 
The  Slustering  fool  has  satisfy'd  his  will ; 
His  boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day. 
But  lost  the  prize,  th*  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free." 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around. 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  Heaven  and  Earth  resound; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  caird) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  .zreater  part  for  pride  : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutatiofis  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  spurring  at  full  speed,  ra'neiAlIongon 
Where  Theseus  sateoA  his  imperial  throne  j 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eye. 
Where  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emilys 
Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent 
( For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey, 
Still  follow'  Fortune  where  she  leads  the  way); 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire  : 
The  startlini?  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  cast  the  knight: 
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Forward  be  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  qiiiTer'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 
B^k  was  his  count'nance  in  a  UtUe  space. 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  fiice. 
Help  was  at  hand :  they  rear'd  him  from  the 

ground. 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound ; 
Then   lanc'd    a  rein,   and    watch'd    returning 

breathy 
It  came,  but  clogg*d  with  symptoms  of  his  death. 
The  saddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  prest, 
All  bruised  and  mortifyd  his  manly  breast 
Him  still  entranc>d,  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  conrey'd. 
At  length  he  wak*d,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry. 
The  word  he  first  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 

Mean   time  the  king,   though   inwardly  he 
moum'd. 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  (Hendly  miz'd,  and  in  one  troop  compelFd). 
.  Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite*s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train, 
Thongfa  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms. 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some 

with  charms; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And   heal  their  inward  hurts  with  sovereign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratuUtes  the  sound ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 
None  was  disgprac'd ;  for  falling  is  no  shame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  loss  of  fieune. 
The  venturous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown ; 
But  *tis  th^  fiinlt  of  Fortune,  not  his  own : 
If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  side  adorn. 
The  victor  nnder  better  stars  was  bom : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor,  overpowei'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause ; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Thus  Theseus  sinil'd  on  sill  with  equal  grace  f 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  ease  were  reconciPd  the  differing  parts. 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  thne  expired, 
Well  pleased,  and  to  their  several  homes  retir'd. 

Mean  while  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs ; 
From  bad^  proceeds  to  worse,  and  mocks  the 

leeches'  cares; 
Swoln.is  his  breast  j  his  inward  pains  increase, 
All  means  are  ns*d,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupphig,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  &il : 
The  mold  of  Nature's  £ibric  is  destroy'd, 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void: 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell. 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  \cell. 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expd. 
Those  breathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest. 
With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  his  breast 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 
Nor  vomifs  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxatiye^ 


The  midmost  region  batterM  and  destroy'd. 
When  Nature  cannot  work,  th'  efiiect  of  Art  is  void. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,        [bride, 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteous 
Gain'd  hardly,  against  right,  and  unenjoy'd. 
When  twas  declared  all  hope  of  life  was  past. 
Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works  the  last) 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste.    - 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon; 
Then  on  his  pillow  raised,  he  thus  begun.  ' 
"  No  language  can  express  the  smaUest  part 
Of  what' I  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart. 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  afid  value  most ; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty'd. 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend : 
How  I  have  lov'd,  excuse  my  fiiultering  tongne. 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  los^  my  charming  Emily : 
To  die,  when  Heaven  bad  put  you  in  my  power. 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortune  give. 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live  ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  Sun ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  3ret  not  bless>d  before  my  death. 
Farewel ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  aims, 
'TIS  all  1  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign ; 
Ah  I  could  I  live!  but  while  Ilivetis  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and,  thusembrac*d. 
Am  pleas'd  to  die;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last 
Ah  !  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
1  broke  my  feith  withinjur'd  Palamon. 
But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds. 
Strong  Love  and  proud  Ambition  have  no  bounds. 
And  much  I  doulit,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolong, 
I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong : 
,  For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life. 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  thestrife : 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd ;  yet  all  combin'd. 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind. 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire ; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made*  it  mine,  and  justiiy*d  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  Earth  a  more  deserving  knight. 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good  ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire : 
Our  vow'd  affections  both  have  often  try'd. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band, 
By  my  long  suffering,  and  my  short  command, 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 
Have  pity  on  the  feithful  Palamon." 
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Ttus  vit  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain. 
And  exercised  bdow  his  iron  reign ; 
Then  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  goes : 
Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  touch'd  he  froze : 
Yet  contd  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
ThoQ^  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw ; 
So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay  ; 
Then  giasp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigfa'd  his 
Bonl  away. 
Bat  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 
Who  learch  the  secrets  of  the  ftiture  state : 
Difines  can  say  but  what  themselves  believe ; 
Strong  proo^  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  tfides  must  agree, 
And  faith  itself  be  lost  i  n  certainty.  < 

To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  sive  oorselves,  and  not  to  damn  the  rest. 
The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heiLthens  go, 
Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 

In  Mamon  a  manly  grief  appears ; 
Slent  he  wept,  asham'd  to  show  his  tears : 
Emilia  shridL*d  bnt  once,  and  then,  oppressed 
With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 
Tin  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey*d  with  care, 
Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 
T'ere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 
lU  beurs  the  sex  a  youthful  lover*s  fate, 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state : 
Bat,  like  a  low-hnng  cloud,  it  rains  so  fost, 
Thst  sU  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 
The  hce  of  things  is  chang'd,  and  Athens  now, 
Thatlmgh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe : 
Matrons  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  ireater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  deform*d  their  hoary  bair, 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare.  [cry, 

**  Why  would'st  tfaon  go,"  with  one  consent  they 
"  When  thou  had'st  gold  enough,  and  Emily  }*> 

Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  cheer*d  the 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief.  [grief 

OW  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son,  ' 

Who  various  chanees  of  the  world  had  known, 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 
M  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state ; 
Good  after  iU,  and  after  pain  deljght ; 
AUeniateUke  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 
"  Since  every  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die, 
Aod  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
^or  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 

our  care. 
lihe  pilgrims  to  th*  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
^v*o  kiugs  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is 

done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne." 
With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfy'd, 
And  10  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseii^  dy'd. 
^t  he,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  bis  mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  0nd, 
Which  were  in  honour  of  the  dead  design'd. 
Aod,  after  long  ddMte,  at  last  he  found 
(At  Love  itself  had  mark*d  the  spot  of  ground) 
That  grove  for  evergreen,  that  conscious  land. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand : 
That  where  he  fied  bis  amorous  desires 
With  loft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 


There  other  flames  might  t^aste  Jiis  earthly  part. 
And  bum  hi^  limbs,  where  love  had  bum'd  his 
heart 
This  onc^  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  eiyotn'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fiiel  on  a  row, 
Vuicanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  anray'd. 
White  gloves  were  oi}  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  msrrtle  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  fight  he  held. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field : 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 
Menac'd  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  severe. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Groans,   cries,  and  bowlings,   01  the  crowded 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  foce.    [plac€, 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears. 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears : 
His  auburn  locks  on  cither  shoulder  flowed. 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd : 
But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  netthis  side, 
A  vii^n-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  high  degree. 
The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight. 
Was  trapp'd   with   polish'd  steel,   all    shining 

bright. 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the  knight. 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  ;shield. 
His  lance  of  comcl-wood  another  held ; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  burn;sh'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  on  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier ; 
With  sober  pace  they  marcH!d,  and  often  staid. 
And  through  the  master-street  the  corpse  con- 

'  vey'd. 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine, 
With   honey  filPd,  and  milk,  and   mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain. 
And  after  him  appear'd  the  illustrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright 
With  cover*d  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light 
With  high  devotion  was  the  service  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan-honour  paid : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad. 
With  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  propor- 
tion strow'd. 
The  fobric  soemM  a  wood  of  rising  green. 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  flames:  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir, 
A  nd  mountain  ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear ; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there : 
The    beech,    the    swimming    alder,    and    the 

plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain. 
And  laurels,  which    the   gods  for  conquering 
chiefs  ordain* 
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How  they  were  rankM,  shall  rest  untold  by  me. 

With  nameless  n3nEnph8  that  liv'd  in  every  tree  ; 

Nor  how  the  Dr3rads,  or  the  woodland  train. 

Disherited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain  : 

Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  seats  repaii'd, 

Qr  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  forest  bar'd : 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clearM,  with  ghastly 

fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  San,  a  stranger  to  the  light. 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below  :  ' 

Of  chips  and  sere- wood  was  tlie  second  row ; 
The  third  of  fijreens,  and  timber  newly  felPd ; 
The  fourth  high  stage  the  fragrant  odours  held. 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  ^rray. 
In  midst  of  which,  embalmed,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  fir»d  j  the  smouldering;  flames  arise : 
This  oiHce  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recover'd  from  her  swoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may  guess. 
While  tbe  devouring  fire  was  burning  last. 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw, 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost,  a  warrior's  due. 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood, 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the 

food. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound ; 
Hail,  and  farewel,  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd 

again :  [shields ; 

Still  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  their  clattoriiitr 
The  women  mix  t«eir  cries ;  and  Clamour  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night,  [light. 
And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning 
Who,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmeared  with  oil, 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest;  the  year  was  fully  moum'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  retum'd : 
MTien,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent, 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conqaer»d  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
Reserving  homage  to  th'  Athenian  throne,  [fret'd; 
To  which  the  sovereign  summon'd  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  *ook  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  high. 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  callM,  she  came ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  through  th'  assembly  went: 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watched  th'  ey^t : 
All  hush'd,  the  king  arose  with  awiiil  grace; 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sigh'd  j  and,  having  first  prepar'd 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar'd. 

"  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  Motion,  bom  above. 
Hung  down  on  Earth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th»  effect,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent. 


Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new   creation 

crown'd. 

The  chain  still  holds;  for,  though  the  forms  decay. 
Eternal  matter  ne^'er  wears  away : 
The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac*d. 
How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last: 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assigned 
By  that  all-seeing  and  alt-making  Mind: 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may ;  for  will  is  free; 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  off  the  burthen,  and  sobom  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end. 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sutje  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we;  but  God  the  whole; 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul : 
For  Nature  cannot  from  a  pait  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only 'give : 
He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  d^^ree  ; 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  organs  are^ 
We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th'  etherial  fire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire : 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass, 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass : 
This  lawth'Omniscient  Power  was  pleas'd  to  give. 
That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live : 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains. 
The  propagated  speeies  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees  ; 
Three  centmries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  throe  more  decays  ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet: 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie. 
Forsaken  of  their  springs ;  and  leave  their  channels 

dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shell. 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  Uid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life,  fk-om  whence  his  own  began : 
Reckless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone. 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age : 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain. 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  ?      • 
Then  tin  our  btjst,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die. 
To  mak;>  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bau  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  chooae«right, 
'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  sfvur'd  our  fame;* 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose : 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief: 
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Enjoying  whAe  we  live  the  pi-esent  hour. 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  fluwer. 
Then  roand  our  doath-bod  every  friend  should  run. 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won : 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears' 
Siould  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn,  that  be  so  soon  is  freed, 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
Withgrief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd. 
From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  i-estor'd. 
Ought  be  to  thank  bis  kinsmen  or  his  wife. 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretchM  life  ? 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves ;  on  him  is  lost; 
And,  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  annoy. 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give. 
Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine, 
And  in  one  point  th*  extremes  of  grief  to  join ; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renewed. 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  joinM  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
For  which  already  1  have  gained  th^  assent 
Of  my  firee  people  in  full  parliament, 
long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  veil  deserv't),  had  Fortune  done  him  right : 
H'is  time  to  mend  her  &ult ;  since  Emily 
By  Arcite»s  death  from  former  vows  is  fi-ee : 
If  you,  fiur  sister,  ratify  th*  accord, 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord, 
Tis  no  dishonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  descended  from  a  royal  race :      ' 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last : 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  your's ;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  soft  ^s  in  a  woman's  mind.'' 
He  said;  sheblush'd;  and,  as  o'eraw'd  by  might, 
Se^m'd  to  |ive  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight. 
Then  tnmiiig  to  the  Theban  thus  he  said ; 
"  Saall  aiguments  are  needful  to  persuade  ^ 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ;" 
And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
^iPd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 
And  bless'd  with  nuptial  bliss  tlie  sweet   labo- 
rious night. 
Eroi,  and  Anteros,  on  either  side,  [bride ; 

One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and'  one  warm'd  the 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
^Hwet'd  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life. 
No  day  discoloured  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  belie^d, 
^<:<^re  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 
Thus  Heaven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought, 
iient  him  the  blessing  he  so  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  queen  of  love  long  duty  bless, 
AjkI  all  tfne  lovers  find  the  same  success. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FDX: 

Oft  THE  TALE  OF  THE  NUN'S  PRIEST. 

Tfliti  liv'd,  as  anthors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow,  sonewbat  olc(>  and  very  poo( : 


Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found, 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly»  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  ewe  calPd  Mallie,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour-window  stuck  with  herbs  around, 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  ground. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat, 
Het  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  spax>ng  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped, 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out. 
Her  daucii^  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted. through  the  year,   . 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  chear ; 
Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (but  first  she  skimm'd  her 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals,      [bowls) 
On  holy  days  an  egg,'or  two  at  must ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  enclos'd  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Witlun  this  homestead,  liv'd,  without  a  peer,  ^ 

For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  th  '  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  mattiii-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold, 
His  body  glittering  like  the  burnish'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawfiil  wife  ; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  though  ne'er  so  good. 
Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother*^  side ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  showM  them  near  ally'd. 
But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more. 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before  : 
When  incest  i^  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
Tis  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation, 
Some  lines  have  been  maintain'd  by  this  alone. 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this,  as  from  our  tale  apart. 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart ; 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play. 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  disci^^t,  ^^  debont^r, 
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ResolrM'the  p^tssiTe  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Thoitgh  loth ;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  b^rd  and  bed  was  afBible  and  kind. 
According  as  their  marriage  tow  did  bind. 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  enjoin'd ; 
£v*n  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old,  tbey  say. 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  joined  with  virtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  hci;  pride. 
She,  when  he  walk*d,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
11^  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  U  com, 
llie  tribute  iu  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  smg 
In  soipmer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat,' 
**  Solus  cum  sola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts    [arts. 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn  the  libera] 

It  happ'd,  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  8igh*d,  and  groan'd  so  fiist. 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Beard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry'd 
For  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  sore  aghast 
She  peck'd  and  puU*d,  and  waken'd  him  at  last. 
**  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  "  for  love  of  Heaven, 

declare 
Yoar  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  momtng-ligbt. 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  spright" 

"  And  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer, 
**  N^ver  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear, 
Ev*n  still  I  ran  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  moeh  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woeful  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast, 
7'hat  in  our  yard  1  saw  a  murderous  beast. 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  Birtst, 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  wzb  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs : 
The  rest,  iu'Shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout. 
With  broader  foreJieed,  and  a  sharper  snout ; 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes. 
That  yet  methinks  1  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat, 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat" 

"  Now  fy  for  shame,"  quoth  she,  "  by  Heaven 
above. 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight, 
He. must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night: 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend, 
Who  can  oiir  honour  and  his  own  defend  ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse : 
A  ^^  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*st  not  fight  ? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affearM } 
Hut  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 

«  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divin'd. 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read. 
Arc  from  repletion  aad  complesdon  bred ; 


From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 

And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood  : 

And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 

These  foolish  foncies  you  have  had  to-night 

Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 

Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 

This  yellow  gall,  that  in  ydur  stomadi  floats, 

Eng^ers  all  these  visionary  thoughts. 

When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  fiunily  of  red ; 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts,  in  sleep  we  view. 

For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 

From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 

And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 

Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear. 

Then  black  bulls  toss  os,  and  black  devils  tear. 

In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 

With  rheums  oppress*d  we  sink,  in  rivers  drownM. 

'*  More  I  coidd  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme, 
Tlfe  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  emp^  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  Uucatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier;  v  ' 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 

'*  Two  sovereign  herbs  which  1  by  practice 
know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow)  } 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  meUncholy : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  cboler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above. 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spuige. 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
Your  father^s  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

*  *  Madam,"  qgJLoth  he, "  grammercy  for  yonrcare, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
'TIS  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  do  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 
And,  by  th*  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  fore- 
bode; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato*s  name  on  boys  at  school. 

"  Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th'  event  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe: 
Some  troths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  try*d. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  amoog  th«  rest  . 
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*'  Two  frifiDds  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
Ob  Mme  far  pUgiimage  together  went. 
It  happeoM  to,  that,  when  the  Sun  was  down, 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town : 
That  da^  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  ehamber,  or  on  ground. 
And  bot  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone. 

**  So  were  they  forced  to  part ;  one  stay'd  behind. 
His  Mlow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find': 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  lather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
Twas  in  a  frrther  yard  without  a  door ; 
^Bkrt,  for  his  ease,  well  littei*d  was  the  floor. 

"  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
Alpine  be  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night. 
He  dreamt  his  ftiend  appeared  before  his  sight. 
Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry. 
Said,  *  Hdp  me,  brother,  or  this  night  1  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain,  . 
Or  IB  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.' 

**  KontCd  from  his  rest,  he  wakenM  in  a  start, 
Shiverii^  with  honour,  and  with  aching  heart. 
At  leagth  to  core  himself  by  reason  tries ; 
lis  bat  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  } 
Sothinkiiig,  cbang'd  his  side,  and  dos'dhis  eyes. 
His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again : 
'  Hie  mmderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :* 
TWas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  bot  now  his  friend  appear^ 
Fde;,  naked,  pierc'd  with  wounds,  with  blood  be- 

Thriee  warn^,  *  Awake,  said  he;  relief  is  late, 
The  deed  is  done;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise : 
Take  to  tiie  western  gate  thy  ready  way. 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  convey : 
My  eof|Me  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  lilth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung : 
That  eart  anest,  and  raise  a  common  cry ; 
For  sacred  bmiger  of  my  gold,  I  die : 
Then  ■bow'd  his  griesly  wound :  and  last  he  di«w 
A  piteoBS  ngfa,  and  took  a  long  adieu.' 

'*  The  frighted  firiend  aroae  by  break  of  day, 
Ind  foond  the  stall  wfaeie  late  his  feUow  lay. 
'  ThcB  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
Wasauswta'd  that  his  guest  was  gone  before: 
'  Mattering,  he  went,  said  he,  by  morning-light. 
And  modi  complejoM  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
This  laisi'd  sospidon  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
Itrrsnai  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
Aad  oft  to  share  the  spoils  with  roWiers  join'd. 

"  Hift  dream    con&m'd  his  thought:    with 
troubled  look 
Stiaigfat  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
TVre,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found,    . 
That  carvy'd  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretch'd  bis  throat, 
Aad  erfa  out  rmmkr  with  a  yelling  note. 
'  My  mowicr'd  fdlow  in  this  cart  lies  dead, 
Teageaaoe  aad  justiee  on  the  villain's  bead. 
Te  magistntes,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 
Ob  you  1  call,  to  punish  this  ofience.' 

**  The  word  thus  given,  withni  a  little  space. 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  tbrong'd  the 


All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  the  ground, 
And  in  the  dung  the  murdered  body  found ;  , 

Though  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from  the 
wound.  ' 

Good  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find ' 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  wajrs  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pass  impunisb'd  for  a  time, 
Bat  tardy  Justice  will  overtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilt/feels :    [heels : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  tliO 
Fresh  from  the  fkct,  as  in  the  present  case. 
The  criminals  are  seized  upon  the  place : 
Carter  and  host  confronted  frice  to  foce. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  engines  they  distend  their  tortured  joints : 
So  was  confession  forp'd,  th'offsnoe  was  known, 
And  public  justice  on  th>  offenders  done. 

**  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread  ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  tlie  hope  of  gain 
Induc'd  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 
Waiting  tiU  willing  winds  their  sails  supply'd. 
Within  a  trading  towi^  they  long  abide. 
Full  foiriy  situate  on  a  haven^s  side; 
One  evening  it  befell,  that  looking  out. 
The  wind  they  long  had'  wished  was  come  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  mom  oontinued,  both  resolv'd  to  sail. 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frowning  at  his  side : 
Who  wam'd  hun  for  his  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 
'  I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  stay; 
Trust  not  the  winds,  for  frital  is  the  day. 
And  Death  unhop'd'attends  the  watery  way.' 
.     "  The  vision  said :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight ; 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright : 
Then  pulPd  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  declar'd 
What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud  con* 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt         [teQq>t 
'  Stay,  who  will  stay :  for  me  no  fears  restrain^ 
Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain ; 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seems, 
I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams. 
Dreams  are  but  interiudes  which  Fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  ^er  can  be. 
Sometimes  foi^otten  things  long  cast  behind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind* 
The  nurse^s  legends  are  for  troths  received, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  hoy  believ'd* 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  play. 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  wiU  open  for  their  prey. 
In  short,  the  fanse  of  Hreams  is  of  a  piece. 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  less : 
Ton,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone ; 
Whatever  1  get  this  voyage  is  my  own.' 

'*  Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  heard  the  shouting 
crew 
That  caU'd  aboard,  and  took  his  last  adieu. 
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The  vessel  went  before  a  merry  gale, 
And  for  quick  passa^  put  on  every  sail : 
But  when  least  fear'd,  and  er'n  in  open  day, 
TThe  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way : 
Whather  she  sprung  a  leak,  1  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent ; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went : 
Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descry'd : 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

"  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again. 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always  vain : 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out« 

Kenelm  the  son  of  Keuulph,  Mercia's  king. 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Wam*d  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel 
Prom  point  to  point  as  after  it  befel ; 
All  circumstances  to  his  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  seven  years  old) : 
The  dream  with  horrour  heard,  the  good  old  wife 
From  treason  counseled  him  to  guard  bis  life ; 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind. 
For.  a  boy's  vision  small  belief  would  find. 
The  piou9  child,  by  promise  bound,  obeyed, 
Nor  was  the  fotal  murder  long  delayed : 
By  Suenda  slain,  he  fell  befote  his  time. 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bcde, 
Which  at  your  better  leisure  you  may  read. 

"  Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fam*d  event : 
Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies. 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophesies. 

"  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget, 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  re- 
peat. 
Not  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand, 
Who  by  a  dream  enslav'd  th'  Egyptian  land, 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold. 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  sold. 
Nor  must  th'  exalted  butler  be  foi^ot. 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presaged  his  hanging  lot. 

"  And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee, 
Rais*d  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ? 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
I>reamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy*d ; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  refrain, 
Bnt  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in  vain : 
He  dar'd  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  was 
slain. 

''  Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
IM  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  wad  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well -man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
•  And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good : 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all. 
With  every  work  of  'pothecary*s  ball. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear : 
But  let  me  tell- thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear, 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as,  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 


While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight. 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  in  principio, 
Mulier  est  hominis  conftisio. 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss. 
For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  side. 
Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride. 
Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind. 
That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind  ; 
And  ev'n  already  i  forget  my  dream :" 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring. 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 
Then  crowing  clapped  his  wings,  th*  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light. 
As  show'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spumHi  the  grouiMl» 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  flrst  grain  he  found. 
Then  often  feathered  her  with  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day  s 
And  took  by  turns  and  gave  so  much  delight. 
Her  sisters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  sight. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found, 
A  nd  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

'Twas  now  the  mdnth  in  which  the  world  began 
( If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Sun, 
In  Aries,  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measur'd  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th*  Ephemeris : 
For  Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 

Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confessed. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  '*  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  Nature  has  adorned  the  year  ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring?. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disus'd  to  sing  : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  1  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledged  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame. 
Endowed  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dames  sit  scouring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  finesh  air,  and  Nature^s  works  admire  : 
And  ev*u  this  day  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found." 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird.shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  masteiv-piece  below  ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will*  have  him  taste  his  other  ton. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fkll : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristraii  is,  and  Launcelotof  the  lake : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox,  fiill-fraught  with  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  Devil,  wouki  lie^ 
Who  lookVl  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer  j 
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This  pioos  cheit,  that  never  suck'd  the  blood, 
Norcbew'd  the  flesh  of  Iambs,  but  when  hecou'd; 
Had  passed  three  sommers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood:^ 
And  musing  long,  whom  next  to  circumvent^ 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent : 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contrived,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Saint  Keyiuad  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 

wiyj 
The  pak  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
•He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  ooleworts  he  couceafd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  sculk*d  till  afternoon,  and  watcb'd  his  time, 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

0  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy, 

O  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy  ; 

O  vile  subveiter  of  the  Gallic  reign. 

More  fidse  than  Gano  was  to  Chariemaign !  ■ 

0  Cbaaticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower : 
Better  for  thee  thou  badst  believ'd  thy  dream, 
iind  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute :  [sees, 

Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  first  fore- 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescience  binds  the  will. 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill ; 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  most  ordain. 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been. 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  worse  ev'n  of  the  Devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  nan  thtt  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  ponish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or,  bow  can  be  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us ;  but  first  decreed  ? 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
A«  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  can  ; 
Jf  prescience  can  determine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free. 
Not  forc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity  ;  . 
Thb  strict  necessity  they  simple  call, 
Another  sort  there  is  conditional.  ^ 
The  first  so  binds  the  will,  that  things  foreknovm 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore ; 
Bat  wouM  not  work  at  all  if  not  constrained  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  forc*d  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  wilL 
Freedom  was  first  bestowed  on  human  race, 
And  pvescience  only  held  the  second  place. 
If  be  cook}  make  such  agents  wholly  free, 

1  not  dispute,  the  point*s  too  high  for  me ; 

For  Heaven's  unfathomM  power  what  man  can 

sound. 
Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound  ? 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  ^ree  ; 
Tliat  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be, 
Ornot  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
Bat  whether  it  were  better  man  bad  beeu 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  fin. 


I  wave,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rock* 

The  tale  1  tell  is  only  of  a  cock. 

Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 

For  women,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind. 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 

And  made  her  man  his  .Paradise  forego, 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  lived ;  and  might  bare 

As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  [been 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 

That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presum'd  to  know, 

And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 

But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suffering  is  the  best, 
'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound. 
The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the  ground; 
These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  j 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  Sun, 
Breast-high  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free,    ^  . 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts,  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  &lse  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
Butcry'd,  "  Cock,  cock !"  and  gave  a  sudden  start. 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inlbrm'd  by  Nature,  know- 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunnM  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  tharocks. 

But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill ; 
"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend } 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
1,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought, 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought: 
For,  as  1  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  1  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard; 
A  song  that  would  have  charmed  th'  infernal  gods. 
And  banish'd  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes  ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hymn  had  plcas'd  the  tyrants  ear, 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband 
there. 

**  My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady-mother,  (whom  Heaven  rrst) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  prou^to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 

**  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the 
One  like  your  fatlicr  for  a  silver  sound.       [ground 
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So  sweetly  woold  be  wake  the  lidntep-day. 
That  matrons  to  the  churdi  mistook  their  way. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he»  to  raise  bis  voice  with  aitftil  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  iair  ?) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strengtii, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  TOtce  to  pierce  the  skies. 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes, 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  nota 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
Prom  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Marc's  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a 

swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine: 
Prom  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms. 
That  evhi  the  priests  were  not  excus^  from  arms. 

*<  Besides,  a&mous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes, 
That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
Por  which  the  clerk  bis  father  was  disgrac'd, 
And  in  hit  benefice  another  placVl. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charity ; 
Makebills  and  dales,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  njoice, 
And  teiulate  your  &ther*s  angel  voice.'* 

The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  had  a  hi^  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  wotld  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rai8*d  by  poets-to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes, 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Re3rnard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  received  with  more  regard 
And  listen'd  to,  than  modest  Truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp*d  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  winkM  with  both  his 

eyes, 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain*d  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the 

throat. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
^wifUy  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none. 
Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  } 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past. 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cast! 
In  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood. 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libra  rais'd,  oppos'd  the  same  degree: 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power. 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direful  dream, 
Cross  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme ! 


Ah  blissful  Veuus,  goddess  of  delight. 
How  could'st  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  ownday  to  fidl  by  fbeoppress'd. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  serv^  Qiee  best } 
Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Oanfride,  who  could'st  so  well  in  rhjrme  complaia 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart, 
To  sing  this  heavy  diige  with  equal  art  I 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain  ; 
For  on  that  day  wasCoeur  de  Lion  slain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  woliil  Trepan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  tossVi  on  high  his  bumish'd  blade. 
And  offer*d  Priam  to  his  Other's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  ,the  widow>d  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  home  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewailM  her  captive  kuight : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wifie. 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  lifb. 
When  she  beheld  the  smoolderiug  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the'fires  she  plunged  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  bura'd  th'  imperial  town. 
Shrieked  for  the  downfid  ia  a  doleful  cry. 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Now  to  my  story  I  return  again : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain. 
This  wofiil  cackling  cry  with  horrour  heard. 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard  ; 
And,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 
How  Reynard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight,^ 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borae. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox  1''  wft  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh : 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand  ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  squeak 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terrour  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cry  M, 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take. 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London^-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  Che  city  with  so  loud  a  shout; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall ; 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  Heaven  above 

to  fkU. 
With  might  and  main  they  chaCd  the  murderous 

fox. 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds. 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
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The  captive  cock,  who  tctrce  could  diaUr  hit 

breath, 
Aod  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  Death ; 
Yet  In  this  agony  his  fimcy  wrought, 
And  Fear  snpplyM  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
•*  Yoor's  is  the  prise,  yictorions  prince,"  said  he, 
**  The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 
Bigoy  your  Iriendly  fortune  while  yqu  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Callback  their  mungril curs,  and  cease  their  cry. 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 
And  CLanticleer  in  yoorde^ite  shall  die. 
He  shall  be  phick*d  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 

*•  lis  well  advis^,  in  fiuth  it  shall  be  done  ;» 
This  Reynard  said :  but,  as  the  word  be  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  9 
Then  stretch*d  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighboaring  maple  wingM  his  flight ; 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  cors'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fllPd; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th*  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th*  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 

•«  Tbongh  ],»  saidhe,  ''did  nCer  in  thought 
oflfend. 
How  jnstly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend ! 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess, 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
Yon,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palaoe-yard  by  might. 
And  pot  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
TboQgfa,  Heaven  esn  witness,  with  no  bad  intent : 
I  praotisM  it,  to  make  yon  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 
So  loyal  sobiects  often  seise  their  prince, 
PorcM  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  Tioleuce, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 
Descend;  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  conies  of  no  dissembling  kind.'' 

**  Nay ,»  quoth  the  cock ;  "but  I  beshiewusboth. 
If  1  bdieve  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave*s  advice, 
Bat  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Ono«»  wwn^  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  tooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies.  ' 
Who  Uindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserved  to  swim  ?" 
'*  Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease, 
"  Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  **  let  us  treat  of 

peace.** 
"  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanticleer  ; 
"  But,  with  your  hvoat,  I  will  treat  it  here: 
And,  lest  the  tmoe  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
Ta  my  coooeEn  to  hare  the  tree  betwixt." 

THE  MORAL. 

la  this  plain  fcble  yon  th'  effect  may  see 
Of  ne^igcace  and  fond  credulity : 
And  leans  beside  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  moat  pernicious  when  th^y  speak  too  fiitr. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
T^>e  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  qK>ke  in  peiables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
Bat  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Somd  mie,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 


And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 

That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  bejoin'd; 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 

OR  THE  lADY  IN  THE  ARBOUR. 

A  VISION. 

Now,  turning  from  the  wintery  signs,  the  Sun 
His  course  exalted  through,  the  Ram  bad  run. 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
ThroughTaunis  and  the  lightsome  reahns  of  Love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers, 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with 

flowers: 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the 

year: 
TiU  gentle  heat,  and  soft  i^epeated  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins: 
Then,  at  their  call  embolden'd,  out  they  come, 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room  ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  display, 
Salute  the  welcome  l&n,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair, 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  puxge  th*  unwholesome 

air: 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  song. 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  Months 
along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  1  lay. 
And  sought  in  sleqp  to  pass  the  night  away, 
I  tum'd  my  weary'd  side,  but  still  In  vain. 
Though  fiill  of  youthful  health,  and  void  of  pain : 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  Love  had  never  enter'd  in  my  breasts 
1  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dryM  away  the  balmy  dew ; 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air,      * 
To  curl  the  waves :  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung. 
Scorning  the  scomer  Sleep,  from  bed  I  sprung ; 
And,  dressing,  by  the  Moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fimcy  led  my  way^ 
Straight  as  a  lipe  iu  beauteous  order  stood    ' 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  Tenecsble  wood ; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  distance  pluited  in  a  doe  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace, 
And  the  new  leayes  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing. 
Both  eyes  and  ears  receiv>d  a  like  delight. 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  desire ; 
And  listen'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  1  hear  her  heavenly  voict;  to  sing} 
And  wanted  ^et  an  omen  to  the  spring. 
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Attending  long  in  rain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seem*d  to  meet. 
And  lookM  as  lightly  pressed  by  feiry  feet 
Wandering  1  waJk'd  alone,  for  still  methought 
Tu  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought : 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood, 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood  :  [green, 

111  is  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen  : 
And,  seizM  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight. 
Twaabench'dwith  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green  : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  coiUd  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass ; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay ; 
And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day : 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
•A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix'd  with  green, 
That  Nature  seemM  to  vary  the  delight  j 
And  satisfy'd  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew, 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  persons  plac'd  within  it  could  espy : 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  ease  was  seen. 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twas  bordered  with  a  field ;  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  sow'd  with  rising  grain. 
That  (now  tb6  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
1  luok'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  Soul,  such  pleasures  filPd  my  sight : 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaPd  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death* 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
£v'n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there : 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  fbe ; 
For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  1  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my*ye. 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gawdy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side, 
Still  pecking  as  she  passM ;  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  suck'd  the  dew : 
Sufficed  at  length,  she  warUed  in  her  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  such  as  sooth'd  my  soul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  try^d,- 
When  she  1  sought,  the  nightingale  reply 'd : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
TTiat  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung : 
And  1  so  ravishM  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought, 
But,  all  o'er-power*d  Irith  ecstasy  of  bliss, 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise^ 


At  length  I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bower. 

Searched  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower. 

If  any- where  by  chance  1  might  espy, 

The  tural  poet  of  the  mf^lody : 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  iiur  in  sight, 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd ; 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoined. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convemeBt  for  tbe  soag) : 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  1  move. 
But  wishM  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  pass'd. 
And  every  note  I  fear*d  would  be  the  UsL 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employM, 
And  all  three  senses  in  fiill  gust  enjoy'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  feiry  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown: 
Pleasures  which  no  where  else  were  to  be  found. 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while*  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear. 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  I  heard  th*  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  th»  enchanted  ground : 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  full  the  quire  ; 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre.' 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind: 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc'd  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace. 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gowin'd. 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  aronnd : 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same;  and  pureed 

o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train. 
With  njbies  edg'd,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain : 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  iet, 
FMch  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  grac'd 
With  chaplets  green,  on  then:  fjair  foreheads  placed. 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more^ 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore : 
I'hese  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were 

dressM, 
Appeared  in  -higher  honour  than  the  rest 
They  danc'd  around :  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ;  [queen. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  sovereigu 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace  ; 
Her  servant's  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face. 
And,  as  she  mov'd  or  tum'd,  her  motions  viewed. 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground'with  greater  grace. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face  ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show : 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command); 
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A^ifM,  ador'd  by  all  the  drcling  croird. 

For  wheresoever  she  tum'd  her  foce,  they  bow*d  : 

And  as  she  dancM,  m  roundelay  she  sung. 

In  boDoarof  the  laarei,  ever  young ; 

She  raised  her  Toice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear, 

The  &wn8  came  scudding  firom>  the  groves  to 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear.  [hear : 

At  every  close  she  made,  th'  Attending  throng 

Reply 'd,  and  bore  the  burthen  of  the  song : 

So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 

It  soem'd  the  mnsic  melted  in  the  throat. 

Thos  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danc*d. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanc'd. 
Till  rannd  my  aibour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
Ceijoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near, 
But  somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear; 
Yk  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  exod. 
Not  loi^  1  had  observed,  when  from  afar 
I  heard  a  sudden  sjrmphony  of  war ; 
The  neighing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear  the 

sky: 
I  saw  sooD  alter  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move. 
Come  issuing  out  in  anns  a  warpor  train. 
That  like  a  delu^  poured  upon  the  plain : 
On  baibed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
%^lM'n  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly, 
Ni'w  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
Sj  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet. 
That  the  tuif  tremUed  underneath  their  feet. 

To  tell  their  costly  furniture  were  long, 
Th«^  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  song : 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all'their  store. 
W.  lold  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  1  can,  I  will ;  before  the  rest 
The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress'd : 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  cfaaplets- green  of  cerrial-oak  were  crowu*d; 
And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  displayed  at  large 
Their  mafter'scoat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks -the  scutcheons  wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
hVst  these  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  gold. 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  roll'd ; 
Rich  crowns  were   on   their   royal   scutcheons 

plac'd. 
With  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd: 
And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made, 
S.J  these  in  habits  were  alike  array'd  ; 
fiat  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
The  pursuivants  came  next,  iu  number  more  ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  has  scutcheon  bore: 
Cbd  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
W^ith  each  an  oakeu  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nlneioyal  knights  in  equal  rank  succeed, 
£acfa  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed  : 
In  jsolden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivcU  of  their  aims  were  nail'd  with  gold. 


Their  surcoats  of  white  ermin  fur  were  made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade; 
The  trappings  of  their  8tec48  were  of  the  same ; 
The  golden  fringe  ev'n  set  the  ground  on  flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  assign'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind  : 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore  : 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device ; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price. 
The  second  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  cornel-wood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  steel,  and  polish'd  bright. 
Like  to  their  lords  their  equip^e  was  seen, 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands 
green.  [shield. 

And  after  these  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and 
An  host  so  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field,    ' 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knight&before. 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er, 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind, 
Tenadous  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the  wind. 
Some  in  thciir  hands,  beside  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawUiom  held, 
Or  branches  for  their*  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak.*  * 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  sound. 
Drawn    in    two   lines    adverse    they    wheel'd 

around, 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground. 
Among  themselves  the  tumey  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side. 
Then  tum'd  their  horses  heads,  and  man  to  man, 
And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  justs  began. 
They  liglitly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  press'd : 
They  met     1,  sitting  at  my  ease,  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled   horse 

and  roan. 
And  round  the  field  the  lightened  coursers  ran. 
An  hoar  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway     - 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day : 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  tu  shameful  fight  oompell'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  feune,  when  finished  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  warlike  trai  n. 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanc'd,        ^ 
Who  near  the  secret aihour  sung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open  ailns  embrac'd  her  chosen 

knight 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood. 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  allthc  wood  : 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the 

heat: 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  elouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there : 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far 
Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintery  war, 
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From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  fbond  retreat, 
EnjoyM  the  cool,  and  shunn'd  the  scorobing  heat: 
A  hwidred  knights  might  there  at  ease  abide ; 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side : 
-  The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath, 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  common 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies'here,  approaching,  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made : 
And  seem*d  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  peiibnn*d,  their  pleasures  they  pursue, 
With  song  of  love,  anid  mix  With  pleasures  new ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  firame. 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  fiirther  field. 
And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
Kew  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  appear'd ; 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  march'd,  and  hand  in  hand. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence   satin,   flower'd   with   white    and 

green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attired  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerftil  green : 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 
Compos'd  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shin- 
ing hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd ;     * 
All  in  their  master's  liveries  were  array'd. 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore. 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind. 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band. 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching 

hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dajnes  their  homage 

made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
.  To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  **  The  daisy  is  so  sweet" 
''  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  sheb^^m, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  and  the  voice  so  charmed  my  ear, 
4nd  sooth'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  Heaven  to  hear. 
But  soon  thdr  pleascgre  pass'd :  at  noon  of  day. 
The  Sun  with  sultry  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  frx>m  high. 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky: 
Then  droop'd  the  feding  flowers  (their  beatity 

fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  hetyd ; 
And,  rivel'd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire  $ 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd ;  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near ; 
And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  hail  and  rain ; 


And   lightning  flash'd  betwixt:  the   field,  and 

flowers. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  showers. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather,  and  the  wintery  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan. 
And  through  their  thin  array  receiVd  the  rain  ; 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the  tree. 
Saw  pass  in  vain  th'  assault,  and  stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds. 
When  ceas'd  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the  winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  sufering,  they  had  seen. 
They  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green : 
The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band, 
Salutina^,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  grace. 
And  with  behaviour  sweet,  their  foes  embrace : 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow, 
"Fair  sister,  I  have  sufler'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  rd^eshing  bower.'* 
That  other  answer'd  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  Sun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain. 
Like  courtesy  was  us*d  by  all  in  white,       [knisrht 
Each  dame  a  dame  receiv'd,  and  every  knight  a 
The  laurel  champions  with  their  swqrds  invade 
The  neighbouring  fprests,  where  the  justs  were 

made, 
And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 
A  cheerfol  biaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  frozen  feet,  and  dryM  their 

wet  attire. 
Refresh'd  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gathered  from  the  gro'ind 
They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 

made,  [skins  they  laid  : 

Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt 
Then  sought  green  sallads,  which  they  bade  them 
A  soT^ereign  remedy  for  inward  heat.  [eat, 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  gu^  : 
When  lo,  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain,      [train. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  aihour  placed. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  pass'd : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distinguish'd  by  thehr  colours,  white  and  green ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  with  the  victors  join'd. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banqueted'  the 

mind. 
Mean  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy>d : 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour. 
And  reach'd  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

Tb0  Sun  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky : 
When  Philomel,  officious  allf  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May, 
Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  wing'd  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array 'd  in  white; 
And,  hopping,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increas'd  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  beat; 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat. 
And,  hid  in  bushes,  'scap'd  the  bitter  shower, 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower  ^ 
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And  eitber  longsfer  boldingimt  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes  : 
As  if  all  dny,  preladin^;  to  tlie  fight, 
Th«7  only  had  rehears'd,  to  sing  by  night :  - 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done. 
They  daftc*d  by  star-light  and  the  friendly  Moon : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  lanreat  qneea 
Sapply*d  with  steeds  the  U4y  of  the  green, 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  Moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moml  of  the  mystic  show, 
1  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And,  as  my  fitir  adventare  fell,  I  fbond 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crownM, 
Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  softly  pac>d  along. 
Repeating  to  herself  the  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclin'd, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind, 
And  made  ray  court  according, to  the  day, 
Wishing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
**  Great  thanks,  my  dattghter,**with  a  graciousbow, 
S!ie  said  ;  and  I,  who  much  desir'd  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adrenturM  humbly  thus  to  speak : 
"  Madaoi,  might  I  presume  and  not  offend, 
So  may  the  stars  ani  shining  Moon  attend 
Your  uif^htly  sports,  as  you  Tonchsafe  to  tell 
What  njrmpfas  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel, 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  listed  fields 

sowelL*' 
To  this  ttfe  dame  reply'd :  **  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show ; 
Aad  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold. 
Were  human  bodies  once,  and  cloth'd  with  earthly 

mold, 
Oar  souls,  not  yet  preparM  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night ; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 
We  privileged  in  sunshine  may  appear : 
With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  doe  honours  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone. 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  Moon  ; 
But  when  the  morn  arises,  none  are  found ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round. 
And  if  he  finds  a  feiry  lag  in  light. 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes   into 
night 
"All  courteous  are  by  kind;  and  ever  proud 
With  firiendly  offices  to  help  the  good, 
la  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space 
Ihan  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  finiry  bowers. 
And  ev*n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  fhrther ;  every  lady  cloth'd  in  white. 
And,  crown*d  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
f>f  innocence;  and  1  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown'd  with  radiant  gold  ? 
IV  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
IHana  call'd,  the  queen  of  chastity : 
And,  fur  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she  bears. 
That  aeons  castus  in  her  liand  appears ; 
And  aU  her  train,  with  leafy  cluipleU  crownM, 
Wrre  for  nnblam*d  virKinity  renown'd  ; 
Bat  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 
W'U,  bear  those  holy  tnanchcs  in  their  band : 
VOL  i». 


The  knights  adom'd  with  laurel  crowns  are  they. 
Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  dismay, 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey : 
AVlio,  while  they  liv'd,  in  deeds  of  arms  excelPd, 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held. 
But  those,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  foith,  and  evor  free 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear. 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were," 

"  But  what  are  those,'*  said  I,  "  th'  uufionquer'd 

nine. 
Who  crowii'd  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  ar- 
mour shine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree  ?"' 
"  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,*'  said  the 

dame: 
"  Those  laurel'd  chiefe  were  men  of  mighty  fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd  of  different  rites, 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Christian 

knights. 
These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field. 
As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  held. 
And  all  ia  deeds  of  chivalry  exceird : 
Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves,  that  still 

renew; 
For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  doe : 
Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  rt^ign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain : 
For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply, 
Emblems  of  valour  and  of  victory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince  : 
Unchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  true. 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unstain'd. 
In  fighting  fiekls  the  laurel  have  obtained. 
And  well  repaid  tlie  honours  which  they  gain'd. 
The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  Ctesar  worn, 
And  still  they  Caesar's  successors  adorn  : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality, 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  tlie  world  can  buy." 
**  One  doubt  remains,"  said  I,  "  the  dames  in 

green, 
W^hat  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ?" 
"  Flora  commands,*'  said  she,  "  those  nymphs 

and  knights, 
Who  li\''d  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights; 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  nntrue: 
Who,  nurs'd  in  idleness,  and  traiu'd  in  courts, 
Pass'd  all  their  pi^cious  hours  in  plays  and  sports^ 
Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen. 
And  wither*d  (like  the  storm)  the  freshness  of 

their  green. 
These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour, 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightlydeeds  should  persevere. 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continue, and  proceed  in  honour's  feir  career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delays 
From  pood  to  better  they  should  urge  tjieir  way. 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are  grac'd, 
With  pointed  rowels  armM  to  mend  their  haste; 
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For  this  with  lastir  g  leaves  their  brows  are  boaiid; 

For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labour  crown'd, 

Which  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  ftdls  to 

ground : 
From  winter  winds  it  sufiers  no  decay, 
For  ever  fresh  and  fair,  and  every  month  is  May. 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev^n  when  the  hoary  bead  is  hid  in  snow ; 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snow  appears  the  streaky  green. 
Not  so  the  flower,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short  *'.  v'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace ; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driven, 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of  Heaven. 
ProppM  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed ; 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made, 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are 
decay'd." 

With  humble  words,  the  wisest  1  could  frame, 
And  ptofbrr'd  service,  1  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  mystic  truth,  in  fables  first 'conveyed. 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chose  the  leaf;  she  smil'd  with  sober  chear. 
And  wish*d  me  feir  adventure  for  the  year. 
And  gave  me  charms  and  sigils,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongrues  that  scandal  innooeuc : 
"  But  I,"  said  she,  "  my  fellows  must  pur^ie. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view.*^ 

We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day :    [May. 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the 
THen,  late  refreshed  with  sleep,  1  rose  to  write 
The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night : 
Blush,  as  thou  may'st,  my  Little  Book,  with  shame, 
Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame ; 
For  such  thy  Maker  chode :  and  so  desigpa'd 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 


THE   WIFE  OF  BATH, 

HER  TALE. 

Iif  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  filPd  the  throne. 
Whose  acts  and  &me  to  foreign  lands  were  blown; 
The  king  of  elfWand  little  fairy  queen 
GamboPd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  every  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round, 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  mark'd  the  ground : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  glance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phcebe  serv'd  to  guide  their  steps  aright. 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleased,  prolong   the 

night. 
Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  fnll  she  play*d, 
Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they  stay'd, 
From  thence  whh  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands 

convey'd. 
Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear, 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths  here. 
And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  revePd  half 

the^ear. 
I  speak  of  ancient  tidies,  for  now  the  swain 
Beturning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain. 
And  II6TCT  hope  to  te  •  the  nightly  train ; 


In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  h  dress>d» 

Hie  daiiy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest 

To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast, 

She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vbb^ 

No  silver  penny  to  rewaid  her  pain: 

For  priests,  with  prayers  and  other  goodly  geer. 

Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear ; 

And  where  they  play  *d  their  merry  pranks  before. 

Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor : 

And  friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 

Thick  as  th6  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls. 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls  : 

This  makes  the  fairy  quires  forsake  the  place. 

When  once  'tis  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of  grace : 

But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  becai. 

The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen. 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green. 

With  gown  tuck'd  up,  to  waives,    for  Sunday 

next; 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  betwixt. 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  thevillage  free. 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near : 
For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  song  and  mom. 

It  so  befel  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happened,  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way : 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high  : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace. 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
By  force  aocomplish'd  his  obscene  desire  : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespy'd. 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry^d : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court  the 
knight 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown^ 
Ere  made  the  commo.n  brothels  of  the  town : 
TTiere,  virgins  honourable  vows  received. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd : 
The  king  Iiimself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave. 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave : 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  dltauch'd  the  stare. 

Now  what  should  Arthur  do?     He  lov'd  the 
knight, 
But  sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right : 
Mov'd  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
Hedoom'd  the  brutal  ravisbertodie. 
But  fair  Geneura  rose  in  his  defence, 
And  pray'd  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'  offender  gave^ 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save  : 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve. 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love; 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  debate 
(Covering  their  kindness  witli  dissembled  hate) 
If  uot  to  free  him,  to  prolong  Ids  fate. 
At  last  agreed  they  cali'd  him  by  consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  speaker  rising  from  the  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  house  declare. 
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**  St  knight,  though  I  have  ask'd  thy  life,  yet 
■tHl 
Thy  destiny  depeode  upon  my  will : 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Kot  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  lace. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold, 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
J  grant  thee  life ;  neserving  still  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour : 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 
The  question,  whose  solution  I  require, 
Is,  What  the  $ex  of  women  most  desire } 
In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife ; 
Bewart ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  lifis. 
Yet  (lest,  snrprisVl,  unknowing  what  ^  say, 
Thou  damn  tbyself)we  give  tbee  fiirther  day : 
A  j«av  ia  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  leain  fhHB  othen^il  thou  want'st  the  skill. 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer  tum^  in  scorn, 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  tby  return  ; 
That  at  the  time  prefixed  thou  shalt  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  tby  day." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command ; 
But  veil  he  knew  'twas  bootless  to  withstand : 
The  tcnns  accepted  as  the  har  ordain. 
He  pot  in  bail  for  his  return  again. 
And  promis'd  answer  at  the  day  assigned. 
The  best,  with  Heaven's  assistance,  he  could  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  bis  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent. 
Misdoubting  much,  and  fearfiil  of  th'  event. 
Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find. 
As  was  not  3ret  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thns  on  he  went ;  stilfhnxious  more  and  more, 
Ask*d  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door; 
fnqaii'd  of  men;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  best. 
Hiey  answer'd  eacn  according  to  her  mind 
To  pleaae  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wisb'd  a  i»etter  face. 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
Ihe  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  a-bed. 
Some  said  the  sexwere  pleas'd  with  handsome  lies, 
And  some  gross  flattery  lov'd  without  disguise : 
"  Truth  'n,**aaj»  one,  *'  he  seldom  foils  to  win 
Who  flatters  well ;  for  that's  our  darling  sin  ; 
Bat  lo^g  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind. 
Will  work  ev*n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free: 
Thctr  pleasuies,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own. 
And  nneontrol'd  to  give  account  to  none. 
Some  wish  a  hnsband-fbol ;  but  such  are  curst. 
Tor  fools  pei  ?eisc  of  husbands  are  the  worst : 
An  women  woold  he  counted  chaste  and  wise. 
Nor  sbonld  our  spoi^es  see,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
Tor  fools  will  prate ;  and  though  they  want  the  wit 
To  find  dose  fonlts,  yet  open  blots  will  bit : 
ThoQ^  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their  tongue, 
Tor  wiomao-kind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noiae  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life ; 
The  wife  abhors  tiie  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
Anl  soiae  men  say  that  great  delight  have  we. 
To  be  fbr  truth  extoU'd,  and  secrecy  : 
And  coBftaat  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  husbands  couusels  to  reveaL 
Bat  that's  a  feble :  fbroursexisf^il, 
laventii^  rstlicr  than  not  tell  a  tale. 


I  Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold ; 
Witness  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

"  Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears, 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  conceal'd. 
As  monarchs  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd. 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind : 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  Heaven  their  title  springs, 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  b^ettiag  kings. 
This  Midas  knew :  and  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state  ; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlouti  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went. 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  «ent ; 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal, 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth,- 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath) 
The  royal  malady  should  rest  unknown, 
Both  for  her  husband's  honour  and  her  own; 
But  na^ortheless  she  pin'd  with  discontent ; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  venL 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  obligM  to  hide ; 
By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  ty 'd  ; 
But  if  she  told  it  not,  tlie  woman  dy'd. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab;  and  no  pretence 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 
A  marshy  ground  commodiously  was  near, 
Thither  shd  ran,  and  held  her  breath  fer  fear, 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing. 
That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Thus  full  of^counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 
Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent ; 
Arriv'd,  by  pure  necessity  compeli'd. 
On  her  majestic  marrow-bones  she  kneeVd  : 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
*  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,'  she  saSd,  *  1  tell, 
(And,  as  thy  queen,    command   thee  to  con- 
ceal): 
Beneath  his  lockrthe  king  my  husband  wean 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears. 
Now  I  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain. 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again.' 

"  Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  effect  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer. 
Wandering  in  vain,  had  now  consumed  the  year : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt. 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out. 
But  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  bad  been. 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  hapt  to  ride,  . 
As  Fortune  led  him,  by  a  farest  aide : 
Lonely  the  vale»  and  full  of  horrour  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood : 
Wh^  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  Moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  ground : 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they  were. 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  eaith  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest, 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  least. 
Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his  request 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew, 
And  in  a  trice  irere  vanished  out  of  view. 
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''  One  only  hag  remain'd :  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are ; 
Against  a  withered  oak  she  lean*d  her  weighty 
Propped  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright. 
And  dropp'd  an  aukward  courtesy  to  the  knight. 
Then  said,  *  What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road } 
Or  want  you  au|^t  that  here  you  hope  to  find. 
Or  tniTel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind } 
The  last  I  gue^ ;  and  if  I  read  aright. 
Those  of  pur  sex  are  bound  to  serve  ^.  knight; 
Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grieif  assuage. 
Then  tell  your  pain ;  for  wisdom  is  in  age.' 

"  To  this  the  knight:  *  Good  mother,  would 
you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
t>nless  1  tell  wliat  women  most  desire. 
Kow  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay. 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay; 
Yours  IS  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice. 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  pay  the  price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisiyM  of  what  they  love  the  best.* 
'  Plight  me  thy  faith,'  quoth  she,  '  that  what  I  ask, 
Thy  danger  over,  and  perform'id  thy  task. 
That  thou  sha)^  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand  ; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my  hand ; 
1  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life,  [*if«'* 

Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  aud 

"  More  words  there  needed  not  to  move  'the 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight,  [knight, 
With  that  she  spread  a  mantle  on  the  ground. 
And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  the  way. 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  said  :  with  Airy  they  began  to  ride. 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  hia  side. 
The  horsci  what  devil  drove  1  camiot  tell. 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  inform'd  the  knight. 
How  he  shoidd  answer  the  demand  aright. 

"  To  court  they  came  ;  the  newa  was  quickly 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head.  [spread 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon. 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town  : 
The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  ball. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appeared  |  and  silence  they  proclaim  : 
Then  first  the  culprit  answered  to  his  name : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desir'd. 

"  Th*  offendKnr,  taught  his  lesson  by  the^-ay. 
And  by  his  counsel  ordered  what  to  say. 
Thus  bold  bt^an :  '  My  lady  liege,'  said  he, 
'  What  all  your  six  desire  is  sovereignty. 
Tlie  wife  afi&cts  her  husband  to  command: 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  kouse,  and  land. 
Tlie  maids  are  mistresses  ev'n  in  their  name; 
And  of  their  servants  full  dominion  claim. 
Ill  is,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  svy, 
A  blunt  plain  troth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway. 
Yon  to  rule  all,  whUe  we,  like  slaves,  obey.' 
There  was  not  one,  or  widows  maid,  or  wife. 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his  l^ 
Kv'n  feir  Qenenra,  with  a  blush,  confessed 
The  man  had  foand  what  women  love  the  best. 

"  Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen: 
Andj  reverence  made,  accosted  thu»  the  quceu. 


<  My  liege,'  said  she, '  before  the  court  arise. 
May  1,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  eyea. 
To  grant  my  just  request:  twas  I  who  taught 
The  knight  ^is  answer,  and  inspii'd  his  thongfaL 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  most  affect. 
But  first  I  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oatli) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire  ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire: 
My  promise  is  fulfill'd :  I  sav'd  his  life. 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife.' 
The  knight  was  ask'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny. 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply. 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws. 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  <rf'the  bar) 
Cry'd  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  ri^t. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  a(yodg*d  the  knif^t. 

''  In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  ^  with  tears  desir'd. 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  reqnir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note : 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her 
In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods,  to  save   [throat. 
His  body  destin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  petf  with  scorn; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  aerve  her  turn. 
'  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,'  said  she, 
'  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor. 
Yet  never  will  I  break  the  fiiith  I  swore  ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life. 
And  1  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife.' 

"  '  My  love !  nay  rathermy  damnation  tho«i,* 
Said  he :  <  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow  ; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from  beSUm, 
Else  how  could'st  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know  } 
Avant,  old  ^ritch,  for  1  renoance  thy  bed  : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed.' 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against  the 

knight; 
So  was  he  marry'd  in  hts  own  despite: 
And  aU  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  1  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  aon^  : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  d-/»HMw/, 
And  little  courage  had  to  make  bis  court. 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Was  never  such  an  ili-pair'd  couple  ty'd  : 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  firo. 
And  rolPd  and  wriggled  further  off  for  woei. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side. 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  and  cry^il, 
*  When  you  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw. 
You  were  not  then  become  thi?  man  of  straw  ; 
Had  you  been  snch,  you  mi|^t  have  'scap*d  the 

law. 
Is  this  the  custom  of  king  Arthur's  coart  ? 
Are  all  round-table  knights  ot  soch  a  aoct  ^ 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  ^ur  lifb. 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wilfe : 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  yoor  mihappy  hour. 
Nor  I  for  this  return  cnsploy'd  my  power. 
In  time  of  need,  I  was  your  faithful  firiead  ; 
Nor  did  I  aince,  nor  ever  will,  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  tis  mndi  unkindl  j^ 
What  Fury  ha»  possess'd  your  aher'd  mi^} 
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Thus  on  waj  weddhig-nigfat  without  pretence-— 
Come  tarn  thit  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  resson's  rule  persuade  ; 
Name  but  my  &u!t,  amends  shall  soon  be  made." 
'  Amends !  nay  that's  impossible,'  said  he; 
'  What  change  of  age  or  u§:Iiness  can  be } 
Or,  could  Miodea's  magic  mend  thy  face, 
Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race. 
That,  never  knight  was  matched  with  such  dis- 

jnace. 
^Iliat  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side, 
Wb«n,  if  I  tnm,  I  turn  to  such  a  bnde  }* 
'  And  is  this  all  that  trodbles  yon  so  sore  ?* 
*  And  vhat  the  devil  could'st  thou  wish  me  more  ?' 
'  Ah,  Beuedicite,^  reply'd  the  crone  : 
'  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  yon  none. 
Tho  remedy  to  this  were  soon  apply'd, 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  : 
But,  for  yen  say  a  long  descended  race, 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place, 
Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree 
Is  mnch  dispan^d  to  be  match'd  with  me  ; 
Kdov  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 
U  hut  a  glittering  and  fidlacions  good : 
The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth,  nnborrow'd  from  his 


The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid ; 

And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid  ; 

Thin  vhat  can  bitth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow  ? 

Shaoe  Coods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 

We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  strive. 

Our  tine  nobility  from  him  derive. 

Yoor  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride. 

And  Tmst  estates  to  mighty  titles  ty'd, 

Did  Dot  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance ; 

For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance. 

If  ran  trslineate  froooi  your  Other's  mind. 

What  are  yon  else  but  of  a  bastard-kind  ? 

Do,  B9  your  great  progenitors  have  done, 

Aod  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son. 

Vo  btber  can  infiise  or  wit  or  grace ; 

A BMtber  comes  across,  and  mms  the  race. 

A  nrnodnre  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood; 

Abd  seMom  three  descents  continue  good. 

^'tn  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 

0«Qid  never  villanize  his  father's  &me  : 

But.  ss  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 

^'ooU  like  the  San  even  in  descending  shine  ; 

Take  fire,  aod  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house, 

B'twizt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus  ; 

If  yoQ  depart,  the  Hame  shall  still  remain, 

And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain : 

W,  till  the  foel  perish,  can  decay. 

By  Mature  Ibrm'd  on  things  combustible  to  prey. 

"vh  ii  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 

W.th  worM,  beccto  a  base  degenerate  breed : 

Ttf  bHi  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 

N'>  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 

1 1^  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see, 

Vid  often  rises  in  .the  third  degree ; 

If  ivttcr  lock  a  better  mother  give, 

Oxtet  gave  ns  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 

^^  ssow  atoms  were,  even  snch^tre  we, 

Or  caU  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity : 

That  kwded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  is  free. 

And  thus  it  needs  most  be :  for  seed  conjoin'd 

ijU  into  nature's  work  th'  impcrfiect  kind ; 

B«fire,  th*  cnKvener  of  the  general  frame, 

I»  Qw,  its  apcnti«n  stiU  the 


Its  principle  is  in  itself :  while  oars 

VVorks,as  confederates  war,  with  mingled  powers; 

Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails : 

And,  oft,  the  vigour  of  the  worse  prevaib. 

Ether  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 

And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 

Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends. 

And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends : 

The  line  is  gone ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 

But,  by  hnnself  d^raded,  turns  a  churl. 

Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renbwn 

Of  thy  great  frithcrs  by  their  virtue  known. 

And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descending 

down. 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine  ; 
But  infomy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  what  I  said  before  is  plainly  show'd. 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
Thus  firom  a  captive  Servius  TuUius  rose, 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the  first  Romans  chose : 
Fabricius  from  their  walls  repell*d  the  foe,     ' 
Whose  noble  hands  had  exercis'd  the  plough. 
From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  I  thus  conclude. 
That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude, 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 
In  Virtue  clofth'd,  to  cast  the  rags  of  Sin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time 
AVhen  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 
Deigii'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate : 
Which  he,  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose. 
If  jJoverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 
Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing, 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind  ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his  store, 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at  more. 
Sits  sndly  pining,  and  believes  he*8  poor. 
The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thief. 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood : 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought : 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives, 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives ; 
For  ev*n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  myself,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choose, 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refuse. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue ; 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  marry*d  life. 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  wither*d  homely  wiffe  ; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree, 
Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 

*•  *  Yet  since  1  see  your  mind  is  wordly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  forther  your  content 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dispose, 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose; 
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WouM  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and  old. 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  behold  ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife. 
In  all  I  can,  contribute  to  your  ease. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought,  displease  ? 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  share  ? 
Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth. 
And  bow  can  you  depend  upou  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful, bliss. 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  faXX  amiss.* 
**  Sore  sigb'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd  ; 
And  thus  reply'd  :  *  My  lady  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wise  conduct  1  resign  my  life  : 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  understand 
The  future.good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request. 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best; 
Your's  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please  : 
And  let  your  subject  servant  take  his  ease.' 
"  *  Then  thus  in  peace,*  quoth  she, '  concludes 
the  strife, 
'Since  I  am  tum*d  the  husband,  you  the  wife  : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign  ; 
Forgive  if  I  have  said  or  done  amiss, 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendty  kiss  : 
I  promised  you  but  one  content  to  share. 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nuptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  ease  ; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try; 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye.' 
He  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair. 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
"With  joy  be  tum'd,  and  sriz'd  her  ivOry  arm ; 
And  like  Pygmalion  found  the  statue  warm. 
Small  argimients  there  needed  to  prevail,  • 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  embraced, 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last : 
One  sbunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between  ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen. 

"  And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led  ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  young  husbands  fresh  in 

bed; 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can,     ' 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man  ; 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their  lives. 
Who  will  not  well  be  govern'd  by  their  wives." 


CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSOy, 

A  Parish,  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim-train ; 
An  awfefl,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace. 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  God  had  cloth'd  his  o<^n  ambassador, 
For  such,  on  Earth,  his  bless'd  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  ^ixty  years  he  seem'd;  and  well  might  last 
To.  sixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  fast ;  . 


Rofin'd  himself  to  tfoul,  to  crnb  the  i 
And  made  almost  ^  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere. 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see : 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity : 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  firee. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd  ; ' 
Though  harsh  (he  precept,  yet  the  people  charm'd. 
For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  hl|^. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky: 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears, 
(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 
His  lyre ;  and  after  him  he  sang  the  best 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  : 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe ;  and  soften'd  all  he 

spoke. 
He  preach'd  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  pains  of 

Hell, 
And  wam'd  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov^d  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law  ; 
And  forc'd  himself  to  drive;  but  lov'd  to  draw. 
For  Fear  but  freezes  mipds  :  but  Love,  like  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat. 
To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  bard. 
Wrapped  in  his  crimes,  against  the  stonn  pre- 

par*d; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillejry) 
As  haibingers  before th'  Almighty  fly: 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear  ; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The  tithes,  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  and  book. 
\yith  patience  bearing  wrong;  hut  offering  none  : 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own.    . 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Whogrudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,   pinch'd   the 

ikiore, 
And  prais'd  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  femish'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs ;  but  all  the  public  store: 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  close 
In    streets,    but   here   and  there  a  stnggling 

house ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  band,  without  request. 
To  sen^e  the  sick  ;  to  succour  the  distress'd: 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright. 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night. 

All  this,  the  good  old  man  performed  alone. 
Nor  spar'd  his  pains  ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care  ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold, 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 
But  duly  watch'd  His  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeem'd  the  prey: 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
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The  prood  bt  tam*d,  the  penitent  he  chear'd  r 
Nor  to  nbake  the  rich  olfender  fear'd. 
His  |iiiw<1iiay   much,  bat   more  his   piactice 

vitwgfat, 
(A  Inrin^  MnnoB  of  the  tniths  he  taught) 
For  thk  bf  rales  severe  his  life  he  squarM : 
That  all  might  we  Ae  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  Heaven,  who  bear  the  God  im- 
pressed): 
Bat  when  the  precioos  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  iiml  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  nut  J  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust 

The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  priz'd  ; 
The  woffdly  pomp  of  prehicy  flespis'd. 
His  Savioor  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show ; 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below. 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
These  marks  of  dmrch  and  churehmen  be  de- 

Mgn'd, 
And  living  tanght,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  : 
In  porple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  oootend  for  place  and  high  degree. 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  fother  holds  a  double  reign,        [plain. 
The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher  must  be 

Such  was  the  saint;  who  shijne  with  every 

P^dectiqg,  Moses  like,  his  Maker's  fitce. 
God  saw  his  image  livdy  was  express'd  ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 

The  tempter  saw'him  too  with  enrious  eye; 
Aad,  as  Jm  Jofa^  demanded  leave  to  try. 


He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 

This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest 
withstood : 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard,  unconstrain'd,  resigned  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  : 
The  title  stood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside, 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  try'd. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was,  by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since  ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play,      [dare 

The   people's  right  remains ;  let  those  who 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought;  but  little  spoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  soiils  he 
stretch'd: 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  cheariul ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  follow'd ;  lov'd  by  most,  admir'd  by  all. 
With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  reliev'd ; 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  received. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify'd  the  more. 
Because  he  show'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be 
poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
li^t. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  BOCCACE. 


SIGI8MONDA  AND  GUISCARDO. 

WniLK  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reign'd. 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd  ; 
Till,  tnrn'd  a  tyrAnt  in  his  latter  days. 
He  kMt  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise ; 
And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  stood, 
Dcweading,  dipp'd  his  hands  in  lovers*  blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  fisivour  long  possess'd. 
Yet  WM  with  one  fisir  daoghter  only  bless'd, 


And  bless'd  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone  : 
But  oh  !  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  ! 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight. 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight : 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear  ; 
She  liv»d  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delay'd 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heait. 
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At  length,  as  public  decency  requirM, 
And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired. 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  coBseat. 
So  was  she  torn,  as  fron»  a  lover's  side. 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his  time  ; 
And  to  her  father's  court  in  little  space 
'  RestorM  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place ; 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace.- 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and  wise. 
The  worshiped  idol  of  her  father's  eyes, 
Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed. 
And  had  more  wit  beside  than  women  need,  [mind, 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amorous 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclined  : 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant. 
Her  sire  left  unsupply'd  her  only  want ; 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride. 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would  hide. 

Resolv'd  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time, 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime. 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind. 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty*d, 
A  seaming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  (bund 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  Nature  crown'd. 
Of  gentle  blood ;  but  one  whose  niggard  Fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate ; 
Guiscard  his  name  was  calPd,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd. 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sig^smonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  conceaVd, 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth ;  and  every  day  increased 
The  raging  fires  that  burn'd  within  her  breast ; 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  her  acts  attend, 
A  nd  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hei-s  could  mend  ; 
Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way. 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey  ; 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met ; 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  surveyed 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid  : 
Not  well  assured,  while  doubtful  hopes  he  nors'd, 
A  second  glance  rame  gliding  like  the  first; 
j\nd  ho,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart, 
Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart 
In  public,  though  their  passion  wanted  speech. 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny'd ; 
But  all  those  wants  ingenious  Love  supply'd. 
Th*  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part. 
Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen. 
Where  Sigi^monda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
Bu    n  the  concave  had  enclos'd  a  note ; 
With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court ; 
"  Take  it^"  shesaid ;  "  and  when  yourneeds  require. 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire." 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin'd 
The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  designed  : 
But  when  retir'd,  se  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  vi^MT'd  his  present,  that  he  found  tha  prize. 


Much  was  in  little  wvit;  and  aU  cmivey*4l 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd 
By  some  fiilse  confident,  or  fovourite  niiaid. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  pttoctnal  order  plaivly  writ: 
But,  since  entrust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  oat  of  laymen's  power  at  leaat ; 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepared  a  priest. 

Guiscard  (her  secret  purpoee  UBdcrstood) 
Witli  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  reeolv'd  to  spare. 
But  use  the  means  appomted  by  the  foir. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerop  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through,  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense : 
The  work  it  seem*d  of  some  suspicious  prince. 
Who,  when  abasing  power  with  lawless  mi^kt. 
From  public  justice  would  seonre  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach'd  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tynnt  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor. 
He  lodged,  whose  issue  was  an-iroi\door; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  desoeadingto  the  gpromid. 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  eofted  in  a  brake  overgrown       [known. 
With  brambles,  choak'd  by  time,  and  no>w  un- 
A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the  mountain's  height 
Conveyed  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing'place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  uye,  though  lost  to  foae. 
Was  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame  ; 
The  cavern  only  to  her  fiither  known. 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  danghter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  Love  recalPd  it  to  her  labonring  breast. 
And  hinted  as -the  way  by  Heaven  ^lesign'd 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  th'  invention  foand. 
Yet  love  refiuM  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way,  the  tyrant  had  reserv'd,  to  fly     [nigh. 
Pursuipg  heat,  now  serv'd  to  bring  two  lovers 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key. 
Bold  by  desire,  explor'd  the  secret  way; 
Now  try'd  the  stairs,  and,  wading  through  the 

night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  explain'd, 
Th'  instructed  youth  might  compass  what  re- 

main'd; 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path,  disus'd,  was  out  of  mind  : 
But  tu  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey  : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew  ; 
And,  thus  provided,  search'd  the  brake  around. 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour  arriv'd 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  cotitriv'd : 
With  Love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent 
The  conscious  priest,  who  was  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door; 
The  maids  in  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  guest 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing  lady  hsord,  and  tam^  the  key; 
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At  onoe  invaded  bim  with  aJI  her  charms, 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms : 
Tlie  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  H  was. 
Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace  : 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  t^ick. 
That  neither  be  nor  she  bad  breath  to  speak. 
The  holy  man,  amazM  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haate  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law; 
And  Butter*d  fast  the  matrimony  o'er. 
For  fear  coomutted  sin  should  get  before. 
His  work  pcrform'd,  he  left  the  pair  alone, 
B^.^ause  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon  ; 
His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 
What  thou^Jits  he  had  beseems  me  not  to  say; 
Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pmy. 
And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts 
away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full  de> 
light: 
n'was  restless  rage,  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 
For  greedy  Lore  each  moment  would  employ. 
And  grudged  the  riiortest  pauaes  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  aospiciously  begun. 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on. 
T1m>  stealth  itself  <idd  appetite  restore, 
And  look*dso  like  a  sin,  it  pleas'd  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
Ttte  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key : 
Lore  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloy 'd. 

But  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good. 
And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  their  flood ; 
&3  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy. 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Taocrcd,  who  fondly  lov*d,  and  whose  delight 
Was  plac*d  in  his  foir  daughter's  daily  sight, 
f  >f  cnstoas,  when  his  state  affiiirs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone ; 
And,  as  a  fisher's  privilege  allow'd. 
Without  attendance  of  th>  officious  crowd. 

It  happen^  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  try'd  to  sleep^  as  was  his  usual  way. 
The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes, 
And  forc*d  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise  ] 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 
He  soQ|cbt  the  conversation  of  the  fair  ; 
Bat  with  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone, 
In  thady  walks  the  scorching  heat  to  shun : 
He  woold  not  violate  that  sweet  recess. 
And  fbnad  besides  a  welcome  heaviness, 
Thstseiz'd  his  eyes;  and  slumber, which  forgot 
When  calPd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought 
Fnjm  light  leiir'd,  behind  his  daughter's  bed. 
He  for  appffoaching  sleep  composed  his  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  designed, 
Si  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd ; 
Th«  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skieen. 
As  if  he  bad  cootriv'd  to  lie  unseen : 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Skty  did  his  oftce  soon,  and  seaVd  his  sight 

With  Heaven  averse,  in  this  ill-omen'd  hour 
Wa«  Guiscard  sunmton'd  to  the  secret  bower, 
Aad  the  foir  nymph,  with  expectation  fir'd, 
Fnjm  her  attending  damsels  was  reUr'd  : 
F  jr,  tffwe  to  love,  she  measured  time  so  right, 
A  4  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  delight. 
The  farden,  sealed  on  the  level  floor, 
&o«'  left  behind,  and,  locking  every  door, 
Ta  .ught  an  secure ;  but  little  did  she  know, 
Bond  t»  her  flftli^  ibe  had  endot'd  her  foe^ 


Attending  Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  ftock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  s 
Thrice  with  a  dolefol  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  boUow,  and  presaged  their  fote. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight  they  haste. 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  embraced. 
Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  frei^t, 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weight 

The  sudden  bound  awak'd  the  sleeping  sire. 
And  show'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  discover*d,  and  the  lover  knew : 
He  would  have  cry*d;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt. 
Amazement  ty'd  his  tongue,  and  stopped  th* 

attempt 
Th>  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declared. 
But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  prepared. 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his 

guard. 
So  like  a  lion,  that  unheeded  lay. 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires; 
Alternate,  kindled,  and  then  qoench'dthair fires; 
Nor  thinking  >n  the  shades  of  death  they  playM, 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  atone  surveyed. 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves  betray'd. 
liOng  time  dissolved  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay. 
Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play ; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Retum'd;  the  princess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  dear. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathered  spleen. 
And  methodize  tevenge :  to  deiith  he  gnev'd ; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  betier'dk 
Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  night  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepared 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  his  foot 
Within  the  foremost  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay ; 
And  rushing  on  the  sudden  seiz'd  the  prey: 
Encumber'd  with  his  frock,  without  d^nce. 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  thence. 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the  prince. 
The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong, 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrained  his  tongue. 
And  only  said,  "  Thus  servants  are  preferred, 
And,  trasted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward^ 
Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  received 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believ'd." 

He  paus'd,  and  choak'd  the  rest    The  youth, 
His  forfrit  lifo  abandon'd  to  the  law,        [who  saw 
The  judge  the  accuser,  and  th'  oflfcnce  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  t'  avenge  the  crime. 
No  vain  defence  prepar'dj  but  thus  reply 'd : 
"  The  fisHilts  of  love  by  Love  are  justify'd: 
With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains; 
And,  not  regarding  diflference  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me." 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard^ 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  a-alking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  withered 

breast, 
Bat  would  not  violate  hit  danghter*t  reft ; 
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Who  long  ezpeeting  lay,  for  Utss  prepar'dy 
listening  for  noise,  aaid  grier'd  tliat  none  she 

heard; 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vam  employed  the  key, 
And  oft  accused  her  lover  of  delay ; 
And  passed  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  thoughts 
away. 
The  morrow  came ;  and  at  his  Bsual  hour 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bower  ^ 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he  kiss'cC 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dis- 
The  royal  dignity  thus  for  maintained,      [miss'd. 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feig^'d ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared, 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

'<  O  Sigismonda,"  he  began  to  say : 
Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forcM  to  stay, 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way : 
"  I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,  their  children's  fiiults  to  find!) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love : 
Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
So  fond  a  fether,  and  so  just  a  prince. 
Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbeliev'd  ofienoe. 
Then  what  indignant  'sorrow  must  I  have. 
To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave  1 
A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  reoeiv'd  him  first  for  charity; 
And  since  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd. 
But  only  sufier'd,  where  he  first  was  plac'd. 
A  grovelling  insect  still ;  and  so  design'd 
By  Nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind : 
A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd. 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 
To  what  has  Heaven  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah!  why 
Should  man,  when  Nature  calls,  not  choose  to  die, 
Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  cast  behind. 
For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give ! 
Each  has  his  share  of  good ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 
The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  1,  expecting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yesterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign; 
But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
And  a  dark  cloud  overtakes  my  setting  sun. 
Had'st  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sav'd  the  shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name, 
This  little  comfort  had  relieved  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind : 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shows  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud: 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thes, 
Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 

"  For  him  I  have  resolv'd :  whom  by  surprise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  disguise; 
For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  Nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent : 
The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind. 
What  pains  a  pan  nt  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  punish  an  ofience  of  this  degenerate  kind. 

**  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  1  love  thee  more 
Than  ever  father  lov'd  a  child  before ; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  ine  to  forgive; 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  lifie,  would  have  thee  live; 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice,  and  thy  crime*  requires  thy  fitte. 


Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  to  9 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  Justice  too  severe; 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  side  the  frtfaer  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heait  is  bent  to  fiivour  Uiee; 
Makeitbirt  scanty  weight,  and  leaife«he  restto  me.** 

Here  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  last  expressiou  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  htm  speak,  nor  saw  alone 
The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possess'd. 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  bieast. 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart. 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testify'd  her  smart ; 
But  inborn  Worth,  that  Fortune  can  control. 
New  strung  and  stiffer  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  heroine  assum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortify'd  her  hce : 
Why  should  ^he  b^,  or  what  could  she  pretend. 
When  her  stem  father  had  condemn'diier  friend  } 
Her  life  she  might  have  had;  but  her  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care ; 
Resolv'd  on  fkte,  she  would  not  lose  her  breath. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fix'd  on  this  thought,  she,  not  as  women  use. 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justify 'd  her  innocence. 
And  while  the  fact  was  own'd,  deny'd  th'  offence: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  mid-way,  and  thus  undaunted 
*'  Tancred,  1  neither  am  dispos'd  to  make  [spoke: 
Request  for  life,  nor  ofier'd  life  to  take; 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fiiU. 
My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confin'd. 
My  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  1  own;  that  still  I  love, 
1  call  to  witness  all  the  powers  above : 
Yet  more  1  own :  to  Guiscard's  love  I  give 
The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  live  ; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be, 
Not  Fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion  firee. 
This  first  avow'd;  nor  folly  warp'd  my  nund. 
Nor  the  ftail  texture  of  th^  finale  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  I  knew 
*What  honour  was,  and  Honour  had  his  due; 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  ty'd. 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice  t 
Yet  more,  his  merits  justify'd  my  choice : 
Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dissolv'd,  the  next  is  freely  mine; 
Or  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  1  must  deny) 
Had  parents  pow'r  ev'n  second  vows  to  tie. 
Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known-delights. 
What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving  blame } 
State-laws  may  alter:  Nature's  are  the  same; 
Those  are  usurp'd  on  helpless  woman-kind. 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  power 
to  bind. 
"  Thou,  Tancred,  better  should  have  understood. 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me :  not  from  the  quarry  hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endu'd ; 
£v'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind. 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refin'd. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  spritely  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
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Thou  bait  been  yonng:  and  canit  femember  still, 
Tkat  wbea  thou  hadst  the  power,  thou  hadst  the 

wUl; 
And  from  tbe  past  experience  of  thy  fires. 
Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  desires 
Come  nshing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage 
requires. 
*'  And  grant  thy  yooth  was  eaercis'd  in  amis, 
Wbn  Love.no  leisure  found  for  softer  chaims, 
Mj  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trained. 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertainM ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrained. 
Sa  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  ieem*d  er'n  warranted  by  thy  consent; 
For,  when  tbe  fiither  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Soch  Med  be  sows,  such  barrest  shall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
(Since  Nature   gaye,  and  thou  foment'st  my 

fires) 
If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 
Thoo  may'st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young : 
Consider  too,  that»  having  been  a  wife, 
1  most  have  tasted  of  a  better  lifo; 
And  am  not  to  be  bUun'd,  if  1  renew 
By  lawfol  means  the  joys  which  then  1  knew. 
Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  procued, 
Yoang,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inured ! 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
1  pleased  mysdf,  I  shunn'd  incontinence, 
And,  Qrg*d  by  strong  desires,  indulged  my  sense. 

"  Left  to  mysdf,  I  must  avow,  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love. 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride. 
Endeavoured  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide ; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way  supply'd. 
How  this,  so  well  oontriv*d,  so  closely  laid. 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  betray'd, 
h  not  mj  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  still  unknown. 

"  Nor  took  I  Ouiscard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed ; 
Bat  with  d^Uberate  care,  and  ripen'd  thought, 
Atleisine  first  design'd,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,,  after  long  debate. 
And,  not  without  considering,  fix*d  my  fiite : 
His  flsme  was  equal,  though  by  mine  inspired; 
(For  80  tbe  difiBerence  of  our  birth  required) 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Bad  ibtt begun,  what  mine  was  forc*d  to  move: 
^  thus  banning,  thus  we  persevere;  * 

Our  paiiions  yet  continue  what  they  were, 
^'or  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere. 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allow'd 
(Thy  judgment  hading  with  tb  i  conunon  crowd) 
Thou  tak'st  uiyust  ofience;  and,  led  by  them, 
IVoft  leu  the  merit,  than  tbe  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tancred.  by  thy  pride  betray'd, 
Hxt  thou  a^nst  the  laws  of  kind  inveigb'd: 
For  all  th*  offence  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 
^ich  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  dd>as'd. 
Thii  thought  alone  with  fiiry  fires  thy  breast 
(For  holy  marriage  justifies  tbe  rest) 
That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state. 
And  miiM  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  1  wonder  thou  should'st  oversee 
^(MTior  causes,  or  impute  to  me 
T.\<  &u|t  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree. 
<>r  call  it  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 
Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice,  though  un- 
known. 


Yet  this  we  see,  though  order'd  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  oppressM ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th»  unworthy  rai8*d,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

"  But  leaving  that:  search  we  the  secret  springs. 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things ; 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  d^irees  bestow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almigbty  Power  inspired  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same: 
The  faculties  of  intdlect  and  will  [skill, 

Dispeds'd  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal 
Like  liberty  indulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill : 
Thus  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  biQe:an 
The  difference  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good  : 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 
He wing>d  his  uprif^t  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame; 
The  restremain'd  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 

"  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the 
As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force ;       [course, 
UncancellM,  though  disus'd  ;  and  he,  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind ; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  raoe ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

"  Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  And  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  nian  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love: 
So  Shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine ; 
And,  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  degenerate 

line. 
Nor  took  1,  when  I  first  survey'd  thy  court, ' 
His  valonx,  or  bis  virtues,  on  report ; 
But  trusted  what  1  ought  to  trust  alone. 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own ; 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  and  found 
A  man  1  thought  deserving  to  be  crown'd ; 
First  by  my  fother  pointed  to  my  sight. 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  fiMe, 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race ; 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'st  judge 

aright. 
Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight ; 
Or  should  1  grant  thou  didst  not  rigfatfy  see ; 
Then  thou  wert  first  deoeivM,  and  I  deoeiv'd  by 

thee. 
But  if  thou  Shalt  ailedge  through  pride  of  mind. 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join'd, 
'TIS  fiUse ;  for  tis  not  baseness  to  be  poor ; 
His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more ; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant  regard 
Of  worth;  whom  princes  praise,  they  should  re- 
ward. 
Are  these  the  kings  intrusted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispensed  for  common  good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite  ; 
Theirs  is  the  toil ;  and  he,  who  well  has  serv'd 
His  country,  has  his  <x>ontry*s  wealth  deserved. 
£v*n  mighty  monarcfas  <yft  are  meanly  bom, 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  return ; 
All  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy  Chance, 
For  Fortune  can  depress,  or  can  advance: 
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But  tnie  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 

Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chanee  design'd. 

For  the  remaining  donbt  of  thy  decree. 

What  to  resolve,  and  how  dispose  of  me. 

Be  warned  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside. 

Myself  alone  will  for  myself  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  ag^ 

Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 

Begins  in  cruel  d^s  to  t^e  delight. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite  ; 

For  I  so  little  am  disposed  to  pray 

For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  th'  offence  is  all  my  own  ; 

And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done. 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom*d  by  thy  decree,    , 

That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee, 

Shisil]  on  my  person  be  perforro'd  by  me. 

"  Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour, 
Tis  all  that  Fate  has  left  within  thy  power." 

She  said ;  nor  did  her  father  h\\  to  find, 
]n  all  she  spoiie,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die,  * 
Nor  deemed  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh: 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame. 
Resolved  to  spare  •her  life,  and  save  her  shame ; 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove, 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  signed. 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards  enjoin'd ; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime : 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Tom  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
Clos'd  the  severe  command  (for  slaves  to  pay): 
Wliat  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 
Wag*d  against  foes;  and  when  the  wars  are  o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power; 
Dangerous  to  frctdom,  and  desir*d  alone 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne: 
Such  were  these  smards;  as  ready  to  have  slain 
^The  prince  himself,  allur'd  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  charge  performM  with  better  will. 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,' though  the  sullen  sire  had  eas'd  his  mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behiudr 
A  pomp  prepar'd  to  grace  the  present  he  designed. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rou^h  with  gold, 
Of  d^th,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold, 
With  cruel  care  he  chose :  the  hollow  part 
Enclosed,  the  lid  concealM  the  lover's  heart: 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  one  he  sent. 
And  bade  hrni  with  these  words  the  gift  present: 
**  Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  brciast. 
And  glad  thy  si^^t  with  what  thou  lov^st  the  best; 
As  thou  hast  pleased  his  eyes,  and  joy*d  his  mind. 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  most  of  hnman-kind.'* 

Era  this  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weigh'd 
The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  bad  said, 
Fix'd  on  her  fiite,  against  th'  expected  hour 
ProcuT'd  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power; 
For  this,  she  had  distiU'd  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  fidendly  to  despair, 
A  magaiiae  of  death;  and  thus  prepar'd. 
Secure  to  die,  the  iataX  message  heind : 
Then  smird  severe;  nor  witli  a  troubled  loek» 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  ibneral  present  took : 
'  £v'n  kept  her  countenaooe^  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Disclos*dthe  heart,  ixofbitanBteiy  lov*d> 


She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whose  breast 

It  lodg'd ;  the  message  bad  explain'd  the  resL 

Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  surprise. 

She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes : 

Then  thus;  "  Tell  Taacred,  on  his  dsnighter's  part. 

The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart: 

But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 

Who  wish'd  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty." 

At  this  she  cnrb'd  a  groan,  that  else  had  ctme. 
And,  pausing,  vie^'d  the  present  in  the  tomb  ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  renew*d : 
"  Ev'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  express'd  ; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest : 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  back 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 

The  messenger  dispatch'd,  again  she  view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pursu'd : 
"  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  de&ires. 
In  whom  I  liv'd,  with  whom  my  soul  expires. 
Poor  Heart,  no  more  the*  spring  of  vital  heat, 
Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  firom  thy  seat ! 
I'he  course  is  fini^b'd  which  thy  Fates  decreed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace, 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space; 
Forc'd  b}'  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
lliy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  totnlk. 
There  yet  remain'd  thy  funeral  exequieiB, 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 
And  those,  indulgent  Heaven  has  found  the  way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind, 
Or  Heaven  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  better  ^scs  than  his  hate  design'd ; 
And  made  th'  insult,  which  in  his  gift  appears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  trith  my  pious  testfs; 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep  below. 
If  soiils  can  weep;  though  once  I  n^eant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet. 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  na^rrow  room. 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  sUloat  within  thy 
Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh)    [tomb : 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  1  fly 
To  regions  uuexplor'd,  secure  to  shiue 
Thy  slate;  nor  Hell  shall  punishment  appear; 
And  Heaven  is  double  Heaven,  if  thou  art  there." 

She  said :   her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood. 
Released  their  watery  store,  and  ponr'd  amain. 
Like  clouds,  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain : 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise. 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys ; 
For,  beading  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  slied 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erfiU'd  before,  (and  oft  her  month  apply'd 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  kiss'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
Her  maids,  who  stood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  the  cause 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was. 
Yet  all  doe  measures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  oAoe  ^tthe  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept; 
And  oft  inquir'd  th'  occasion  of  her  grief 
(Unanswer'd  but  by  sighs)  and  ofiTer'd  vain  relieC 
At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed> 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  she  rais*d  her  drooping  head, 
And  thus  pursu'd:  «  O  ever  fhithftil  Heart, 
I  have  perform'd  the  ceremonial  pait^ 
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Tlie  deoencitt  of  ^cf ;  it  rests  behind. 
That,  ••  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  joined  j 
To  thy  whate'er  abode,  my  shade  convey. 
And,  as  an  dder  gbost,  direct  the  way.*> 
She  said;  and  bade  the  rial  to  be  brought. 
Where  she  before  had  brew'd  the  deadly  draught: 
First  ponring  out  the  med'cinable  bane. 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rinsed,  she  bath^  again ; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely  throws, 
And  qoafi  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes. 

This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  ftrst  composed  with  honest  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Cluae  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
Nor  fisither  word  she  spoke,  bat  closed  her  sight. 
And  <iiuet  soi^ht  the  covert  of  the  night. 
the  damsels,  who  the  while  in  silence  moum*d. 
Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death  subornM, 
Yec,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tiincred  sent; 
WhOi,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  fear'd  th*  erent. 
Alam'd,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came. 
And  drrw  the  curtains,  and  expos'd  the  daine 
Tu  loaihaome  light:  then  with  a  late  relief 
Hade  vain  eAvts,  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
S^ie,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  fimty  seaPd,  and  sternly  thus  replies  s 
"  TancTcd,  restiain  thy  tears,  unsought  by  me> 
And  sorrow  onarailing  now  to  thee : 
Did  erer  man  before  afflict  his  mind. 
To  see  th*  effect  of  what  himself  design'd  ? 
Yt4,  if  thon  hast  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Sme  sense  of  love,  some  unextinguished  part 
Of  fonner  kindness  largely  once  professed. 
Let  nte  by  that  adjure  thy  hardened  breast. 
Sot  to  dioiy  thy  daughter's  last  request: 
Thf  secret  love  which  1  so  long  enjoyed, 
Aad  still  eonceaPd  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
ThoQ  hast  di^oin*d;  but,  with  my  dying  breath, 
&^Hc  net,  I  heg  thee,  to  disfoin  our  death ; 
Wherever  his  corpse  by  thy  command  is  laid, 
Tbither  let  mine  in  public  be  conveyM : 
ExposVi  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
AcknopwledgM  as  a  brMegfroom  and  a  hnde.** 

The  prince^  anguish  hindered  his  reply : 
And  she,  who  Mt  her  fate  approaching  nigh, 
SriaM  tiie  cold  heart,  and,  heaving  to  ber  breast, 
**  Rese^  pfccioQS  plec^^*sbe  said,  *<  securely  R>st !'' 
Tbe^e  aecents  were  ber  last ;  the  creeping  death 
Kmomh^  her  senses  i&rst,  then  stopped  her  bniath. 

Thus  she  lor  £sobedk»ee  justly  dyM : 
The  sire  was  justly  punisb'd  for  his  pride : 
Tb^  youth,  least  guilty,  suflbrM  for  th'  oflfence. 
Of  dflty  viotated  to  his  prince ; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed. 
One  coamson  aepolchre  for  both  decreed  ; 
latoSBb^  the  wretched  pair  in  rojral  state, 
at  inscribM  their  &te. 


IWSODQRB  AND  HONOJRIJ. 

Or  aO  ttie  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief,  nod  loost  renowiiM,  Ravenna  stands, 
Aiftvn*d  in  aneient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
Ani  rich  inhahitaots,  with  generous  hearts. 
Bat  Theodore  the  hrave,  above  the  rest. 
With  ffifts  of  Portanc  and  of  Nature  bless'd, 
Tbe  fofeinoBt  pince  for  wealth  and  lioaoor  held, 
Aad  ^  in  fe^fcs  of  ehivalry  «xcdPd. 


This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Hunoria  was  her  name ; 
Pair  as  the  fisirest,  but  of  haufhty  mind,  ' 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none)  ^ 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gaiii'd  ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdained. 
He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  device, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtained  tiie  prize; 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady*6  eyes : 
R,elentles8  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 
Turn*d  all  to  poison,  that  he  did  or  said  :   [move; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofier'd  vows,  could 
The  work  went  backward;  and  the  more  he  btrova 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Weary'd  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  retsolv*d  to  die. 
But  Pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe? 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fote; 
That^pass*d,  his  next  endeavour  Vas  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  bopHl,  with  more  desire  possessed ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 
breast.  [care ; 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv*d  his 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  foir. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  tb*  untamM  drsease: 
But  present  love  requir*d  a  present  ease. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  fomisb'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  Death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  rhose  the  longest  way  to  Fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  bis  estate. 

His  friends  liebeld,  and  pity*d  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  proposM,  but  little  gained. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtatnM. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent 
But  stmggliug  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompoiu  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  ^In, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o^er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clippHl  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short. 
Confined  within  the  puriiens  of  the  ooort. 
Hiree  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  oould  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat ; 
To  Chassis^  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitchM  his  tents,  and  these  rssolv*d  tu  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbourinvc 
Sttpply'd  with  birds,  the  choiristers  of  Lure :  [grove 
Music  unbooght,  that  ministeiM  delight 
To  morning  waltcs,  and  luU*d  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  dischaig^  his  firiends:  fant  not  th*  expense 
Of  fVeqnent  treats,  and  proud  magniftcenoe. 
He  liv4l  as  kings  retire,  thoogh  more  at  large 
Prom  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge; 
With  house  and  heait  skill  open  to  receive; 
As  well  content  as  Love  would  give  hin  leave: 
He  would  have  livM  more  firee;  but  many  a  guest. 
Who  couki  forsake  the  fiiend,  punned  the  feast* 

It  baptone  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed  ) 
To  walk  within  a  loody  lawa,  that  stetod 
On  every  side  snnouiMM  by  a  woodi 
Akme  he  walk'd,  lo  please  his  pensive  mlad» 
And  sought  the  dsqleit  soUttde  to  llndi 
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*Twa8  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  stray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quiyering  branches  play'd. 
And  dancing  trees  a  mourpfiil  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  lore  intent : 
The  Bay  already  half  his  race  had  muy 
And  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  Love  could  feel  no  hunger  hut  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 
stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immersM  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  groond; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  oversproMl} 
A  sudden  horrour  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  aooe  danger  nigh 
Seem  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  snmmon*d  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound. 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cry'd  for  aid. 
And  fin'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  choak*d,  and  dwarfish 
wood ;  [near. 

From  theuce  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  dishevelPd,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripped  of  her  cloaths^  aodev'n  those  parts  rereai'd. 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight  conceaPd. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  b  rakes,  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embru'd : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side, 
"  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heaven !"  she  ran,  and  cry'd. 
When  Heaven  was  namM,  they  loo8*d  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  sh^  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursued  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were'fiU'd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held: 
He  cheer*d  the  dogs  tp  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow*d  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  roused  |iis  manly  miod; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  nnarm'd,  resolvM  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  furnish'd  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  vilkiin  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar. 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
*'  Cease,  Theodore,  to  profler  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey. 
And  let  Eternal  Justice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  dlsdain'd,  betrayM, 
And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid." 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed; 
For  n6w  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reached  the  dame,  andj  fastening  on  her  side. 
The  ground  T»ith  isnting  streams  of  purple  dyM, 


Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  bairupr^bt; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  '*  Whaie>er,»  nad  be, 
**  Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  1  thee  ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause*  or  be  defyM  ;" 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply 'd : 

"  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claloiy 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  1  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid  ; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  served  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  anawer*4  vkh.  diadain  i 
She  scornM  lay  sorrowa,  and  despis'd  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  dragged  my  days  in  fimitiesa  care  ; 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung*d  in  deep  despair, 
TO'finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fisU 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  Hell. 

*'  Short  was  her  joy;  for  soon  th*  intailting  maid 
By  Heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  dy'd, 
DoomM  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  ber 

pride: 
Because  she  deemed  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  [cast. 

There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try'd,  and  both  were 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursu'd  in  vain. 
Should  sufler  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pam : 
Renew'd  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fktal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd, 
i  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,   with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast 
Nor  Ues  she  long,  but,  as  her  Fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  paio. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

This,  versM  in  death,  th*  infernal  knight  relates. 
And  then  for  proof  fiilfilPd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helped  him  to  pursue, 
Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  (hrough  the  wound. 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again: 
"  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  Fato 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  ray  disgrace. 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment ;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  I 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewd. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  the  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound. 
And,  unconcem'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore  s 
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The  bdlJioands,  as  ongorg'd  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Punae  tbur  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remounts  bis  courser,  mends  his  pace; 
And  all  the -vision  yaaish'd  from  the  place. 

Loog  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  be  saw,    [law. 
SuipassiB^  common  faith,  transgressing  Nature's 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish'd  to  wake, 
Bat  dreams,  be  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Tbo«gh  strong  at  first;  if  vision,  to  what  end. 
But  such  as  Aust  his  future  state  portend  ? 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
iUrsolvM  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare. 
Which  Hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare ; 
Andy  as  Us  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  caase  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspu*d-  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his 
Nor  pallM  his  new  design  with  long  dday :  [way. 
Bat  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent. 
To  call  hia  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  wonis  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
"  What  you  have  often  counseU'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care : 
Uy  heart  shall  be  my  own;  my  vast  expense 
KeJncM  to  bounds,  by  timdy  providence : 
This  only  I  require;  invite  for  me 
Hnuoria,  with  her  fkther's  family, 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display, 
Ob  Friday  next;  for  that*s  tb*  appointed  day.*' 
Wdl  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was'light, 
Tbe  frttber,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Harily  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
Bat  yet  reaolv'd,  because  it  was  tbe  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
Aad,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepai*d  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnifioenee. 
The  place  ordaia'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove, 
Where  the  revenging  ^lost  pursued  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  HoAoria,  chief  in  place, 
Wss  artfUly  contriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  fipoat  tbe  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  sert'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  desert  and  fruits  were  plac'd, 
The  fieods  alarm  began ;  the  hollow  sound 
Song  io  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  arouhd. 
Air  UeetenM,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the 

gromid. 
Mbr  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise. 
Of  one  distressed,  and  mastifis 'mingled  cries ; 
And  first  tbe  d^e  came  rushing  through  the 

wood,  *[food, 

And  next  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their 
And  grtp'd  her  fi^ks,  and  oft  essay*d  their  jaws 

in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arai*d  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg*d  Ms  dogs 

to  speed.  ^ 

She  ran,  and  cry*d,  her  fli^^t  directly  bent 
(4  gtMst  unbidden)  to  the  fataJ  tent,  [ment. 

'Hve'soene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
Lnod  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest, 
T:ie  won^h  shridc'd,  the  aea  forsook  the  fsast ; 


The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay*d ; 
Tbe  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid, 
She  rent  the  Heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady*s  right,     [aid. 
Their  faulchions  brandish*d  at  tbe  grisly  sprite ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provoked  the  fight. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
"  Back  on  your  lives ;  let  be,*'  said  he,  "  my  prey. 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destined  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 
Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  design'd : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told  [find."' 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadfol  to  heboid  : 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  borrour  of  the  crime. 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam*d  a  second  time. 
But  bore  each  other  back:  some  knew  the  face. 
And  all  had  heard  the  much-lamented  case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th*  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  launched 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward  as  before  th'  ofiendiog.part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastifis  made  a  prey. 
Tbe  pale  assistants  on  each  other  starM, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepat'd ; 
The  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  ban!;. 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  feuttering  touguti. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  tbe  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confosion  stand:- 
With  horrour  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  ma. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hatefol  justice  done ; 
For  Conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the 
case  their  own. 

SOj  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsiojr  ei^€  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  event, 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengefvd  kind, 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd/ 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer : 
The.  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around, 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  tbe  ground  j- 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid, 
But  fUlow^d,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword, 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed  he 

spurr*!! : 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  Nature  stood  recover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remained  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  4kiind. 
Nor  Theodore  encountg'd  mote  the  feast. 
But  sternly  looked,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  firesh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 
And  him  tbe  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  th'  infernal 
steed: 
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The  more  dionmy'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew, 
Their  courteoos  host,  saluting  all  the  -crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er;  nor  grae'd  with  kind 

adieu; 
That  sting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  downfal  of  her  empire  she  divined ; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu*d, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  riew'd. 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
£y'n  they  who  pity'd  most,  yet  blam*d  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn*d  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind : 
And  annious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 
Retum'd,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  shunbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast: 
Awak'd,  she  tum*d  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  vapours  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  returned  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc*d  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fevei'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
JDarkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  Pride,  Remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail*d« 
Pride  put  Remorse  to  flight,  but  Fear  prevailed. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain,         [game, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind. 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope  $  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  oif  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  lovM, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov*d : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admii^d. 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desirM : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  prefenrM  above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  pro- 

fess'd? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addressM. 
This  queli'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdained. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevaiPd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assaiPd  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell. 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 
iier  sex^s  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then, 
Itfightdeep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolv'd  to  try, 
She  flx*d  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
l>eath  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  Death  to  call, 
Tlie  precipice  in  sight:  a  shrub  was  all. 
That  kindly  stued  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  ftOL 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed ; 
And  now  the  chearful  light  her  fears  dispelled. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conccaPd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveaPd : 
With  faults  confessed  commissioned  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe; 


The  welcome  message  mide,  was  soon  receivM ; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop^d,  but  scarce    k>e* 

liev'd; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear*d  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside. 
Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 
With  hiW  consent  of  all  she  changed  her  state  ^ 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warn'd,  the  rest  beware  ; 
More  easy,  less  unperious,  were  the  fSsir  ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  designed 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kindL 


CYMOX  AND  IPfflGENIA, 

POETA  LOQUITUR. 

Old  as  1  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit, 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  aiul  sttU  inspires 

If  love  be  folly,  tlie  severe  divine  [ony  wit. 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine  ; 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace. 

Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace. 

With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  th*  offeDce, 

He  show'd  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense  : 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 

He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovernM  7,eal ; 

111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  raiting  well. 

The  worid  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write. 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  deH^ht ; 

Because  he  seenus  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plain; 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explainiag  page. 

Than  all  the  double -meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  meaLn  } 
We  were  at  worst  but  want6n ;  he*s  obscene, 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  myself  excuse ; 
But  lovers  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse  ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  a^ould  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view ; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And,  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  part* 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  artR« 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  fofm*d  the  rfaynke. 
The  motion  measur*d,  harmonized  the  chioie  ^ 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow-soul'd, 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bcrfd  : 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with  increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconcilM  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may  tknd. 
In  this  o\ie  legend^  to  their  fame  designed. 
When  Beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  Love  exalts  t]i« 
mind. 

Ik  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  court. 
And  every  Qracej  and  all  the  Lov^s,  retort ; 
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Where  either  sex  is  form'd  of  lofter  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pl^sare  from  their  birth  ; 
There  UtM  a  Cyprian  lord  above  the  rest 
Wi«e,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  bless*d.     ' 

Bot  as  no  gift  of  Fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  youth  to  view, 
ExcvlPd  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  shew, 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd, 
Bat  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there*  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  miea,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov*d  the  ground. 
He  loak*d  tike  Nature's  errour,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed,     [join'd. 
Bat  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 

The  nding  rod,  the  Esther's  forming  care, 
Were  ezercisM  in  vain  on  Wit's  despair ; 
The  more  informed,  the  less  he  understood, 
.4.IM1  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
N'ow  scorned  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame. 
The  people  from  Oalesus  chang'd  his  name. 
And  Cymon  calFd,  which  signifies  a  brute; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  fiither,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost. 
And  care  employed  that  answer'd  not  the  cost. 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove. 
And  k»th^d  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  love  ^ 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd ; 
Rode  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind.  ' 
Thus  to  the  wikls  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleas'd  with  ba- 

oishiDent. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
i'lr  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not 

much  to  pray. 
Hi's  qoarter-staff,  which  be  could  ne^er  forsake, 
HuDg  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  tnid^d  alon;;,  unknowing  what  he  sought, 
Aod  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  Chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained, 
Tht"  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
And  osi  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
( Attended  by  ber  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid, 
like  DiaB  aod  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with  ^port. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
T  he  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  cxpress'd^ 
N'ot  nwre  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  ev^  in  B!umber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  camdy  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care, 
Hvr  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr; 
Hrr  boaom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy'd^ 
r.4-  yet  their  places  were  but  signify'd : 
Ttte  fiaxming  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fisontng  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
The  fsjuiing  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 
ber  repose^ 
The  ibol  <)f  Nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
Aad  gmptng  mouth  that  testify'd  surprise, 
Tttd  on  h^  face^  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
Srv  as  he  was  to  lore,  and  novice  to  delig;ht : 
v»u  IX, 


Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence; 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierc'd  the  native  night : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd. 
Till  gather'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd  : 
Last  shone  the  Sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
lUumin'd  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  rollM  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began,        [the  year. 
I/>ve  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound; 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepar'd  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclos'd  the  promise  of  a  day^ 

What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolish'd  heart. 
The  best  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspired. 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fir'd  : 
Love  taught  him  shame;  and  Shame,  with  Love  at 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;       [strife. 
His  gross  material  soul  at  unce  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kin(l : 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  nnfound,  or  found  in  her  alone* 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind. 
Above,*  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'  other  face. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire: 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees. 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees: 
On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows. 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportion'd  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossy  hair. 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair. 
And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  viewM  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving 

breast. 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid. 
And  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid ; 
He  would  have   wak'd  her,    but  restrain'd    his 
thought,  [taught. 

And   Love,    new-boni,   the   first  good-man lcis 
And  awful  Fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  face. 
Excelling  all  the  r&it  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew. 
Must  be  devoutly  se^n,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  henrt 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of 
day. 
At  length  awaking,  Iphigcne  the  fair 
(So  was  the  beauty  caird  who  causM  his  care) 
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UncIoeM  her  eyes,  and  doable  day  rereal'd, 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  seaPd. 

The  slavering  ouddeA,  propp'd  upon  his  stajBT, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  langh. 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fodl  within. 
Then  she:   '<  What  makes  yon,  Cymon,  here 

alone  ?  ** 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  known 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race. 
And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
With  fix'd  regard  on  her  new-open'd  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  received  th'  envenom'd  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleas'd  amid  the  smart. 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  distrust  * 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  fear'd  his  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  she  wak*d  her  sleepy  crew,   [lust: 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

'  Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essay'd. 
With  proffer'd  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  see  her  safe;  his  hand  she  long  deiiy^d. 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  ner  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair, 
Bat  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  mkid» 
Refusing  fn  the  &rm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  ^ther  wonder'd  at  the  son*s  return, . 
And  knetv  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  moam ; 
But  doubtfully  receiv'd,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  alter'd  wiQ. 
Nor  was  he  long  dday*d :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothel's  to  be  dress*d. 
And,  as  his  birth  required,  above  the  rest 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire. 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  a^t^ : 
His  body  thus  adom*d|  he  next  designed 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mnnd : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord^ 
And  study*d  lessons  he  before  abhorr'd. 

Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd,  and  learnM  so  fast. 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed : 
His  brutal  manners  firom  his  breast  exil'd. 
His  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd ; 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admir'd. 
He  seemed,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inspired: 
inspired  by  Love,  whose  business  is  to  please ; 
He  rode,  he  fiencM,  be  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 
More  fism'd  for  sense,  lor  courtly  carriage  more, 
Than  fur  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  altcr'd  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  Gre  which  choak'd  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move,        [Love. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brush'd  away  by 
Love  xnade  an  active  progress  through  his  mind. 
The  dusky  parts  he  dear'd,  the  gross  refin'd. 
The  drowsy  wak'd;  and  as  he  went  impresa'd 
The  Maker*s  image  on  Ihe  human  breast 
Thus, was  the  man  amended  by  desire, 
And  though  he  JovM  perhaps  with  too  much  fire. 
His  fiither  all  his  faults  with  reason  scann'd^ 
And  lik'd  an  erronr  of  the  better  band ; 
Excused  th*  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind. 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refined : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulged  his  will, 
Impetuous  k)v*d,  and  would  be  Cymon  still; 
Oalesus  he  disown'd,  and  chose  to  bear         Ifkir, 
The  name  of  fool  confirmed  and  bishop'd  by  the 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mor'd, 
Cipvens  the  father  of  the  fiur  he  lor'd : 


But  he  was  pre-engag>d  by  fonner  tiea. 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  obliged  by  former  vows. 
Had  given  her  ftiith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed. 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past,  the  ship,  already  sent. 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent : 
Sigh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said : 
'*  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  lore 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  fbrce  she  shall  be  mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  &il,  shall  finish  my  desigD.** 
ResolvM  he  said;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipped  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  fHends  he  stor'd  ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore. 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore ; 
Nor  long  expected,  fbr  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appearM, 
And  stopp'd  her  flight:   then,  standing  on  his 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defy'dthe  foe:     [prow, 
*'  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war.** 
Thus  wam'd,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide ; 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side,         [bride. 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the 
But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embraced. 
And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  piess 

he  pass'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  hta  prey. 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  dispersed  the  RhodianArew, 
The  weak  disdain*d,  the  valiant  overthrew  ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained. 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleau*d. 

His  victory  confessed,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  yictor*s  feet 
Whom  thus  he  chear'd:   <*  O  Rhodian  yooth,  I 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought :    [Ibught 
Your  lives  are  safe;  your  vessel  1  resign  ; 
Yours  be  yonr  own,  restoring  what  is  mine« 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival^  and  detained  by  you  : 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  loive; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  Love  disdains  the  lawai. 
And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause : 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  rain. 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  Force  shall  love  main- 
tain, 
Yon,  what  by  strength  you  coold  not  keep,  relegise. 
And  at  ao  easy  ransom  boy  your  peace.'*    [cord. 

Fear  on  the  conquered  side  soon  sign'd  th*  ac- 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restoi*d : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  be. took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos*d  her  look;    ' 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will, 
Thou(^  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  wdtoan  stilL 
And,  for  she  wc^,  he  wip'd  her  fiUltng  tears. 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiM  her  empty  fears  ; 
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**  For  j^nun  1  amy"  he  said,  «  and  have  desenr'd 
Your  love  much  better  whom  so  long  1  serv'd, 
Than  be  to  whom  your  fbnnal  fitther  ty*d 
Year  TOWS,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride*" 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  seiz'd  the  willing  prey, 
Aj  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  ev'n  her  eyes  confessed 
^ie  rather  would  be  thought,  tKan  was  distressed. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ? 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind, 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind ! 
Secui«  of  Fate,  while  Cymbn  plows  the  sea. 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  bis  conquered  prey. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measurM  hours  was  run, 
When,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  the  Sun  ; 
The  premise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fiU  the  flagging  sails ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  ftxim  hn  were  heard, 
And  niglit  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared. 
But  all  at  once ;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  IhaniBm  roll,  the  fbrky  lightning  flies.   , 
la  vain  the  mastsr  iasnea  out  commands, 
in  vain  the  trembling  saikws  ply  their  hands : 
The  tmiyetlk  unforeseen  prevents  their  care. 
And  firasn  the  first  they  labour  in  despair. 
Tbe  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forced  bskck,  and  forwaids,  in  a  circle  rides, 
StennMwith  the  difierent blows ;  then  shootsamain, 
T3I,  cfloaterbufi^d,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 
Hot  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
Ptang^  from  the  height  of  Heaven  to  deepest 

Hen, 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possessed, 
Nuw  cnra'd  tbe  more,  the  more  he  had  been  bless'd; 
M ofe  anxious  for  her  danger  tbaa  his  own. 
Death  he  defies ;  but  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  tbe  saints  ; 
Ev'tt  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent* 
lot,  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment : 
firr  forfeit  fiuth,  and  Pasimond  betrayed. 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  hinmes  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 
Aqpnents  her  anger,  as  her  foars  increase : 
Fium  her  own  back  the  burthen  would  remove, 
And  layv  tbe  load  on  his  ungovem'd  love. 
Which,  Interposing,  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite. 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right: 
The  power*  incensM  a  while  deferc'd  his  pain, 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain : 
Sat  soon  tbey  punished  his  presumptuous  pride  ^ 
That  for  bis  daring  enterprize  sbe  dy*d ; 
Who  rather  not  resisted,  than  comply^. 

Tben,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altei'd  sense, 
She  hfufl^d  tip  ofibider,  and  forgave  th'  offence. 
Sex  to  the  last :  mean  time  with  sails  declined 
The  vanderuig  vessel  drove  before  the  wind : 
ToaSHl  and  Rtoaa*d,  aloft,  aiid  then  below, 
Kor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know, 
Bat  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Tbaa  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 
1%e  faaad  bcSfore  them,  imd  their  fears  renew*d ; 
Ibe  land  was  wekmne,  but  the  tempest  bore 
Tbe  threaten^  ship  agunst  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near ;  to  this  tbey  bent, 
Aad  jaat  escaped;  their  force  already  spent : 
Secnse  fnom  storms,  and  panting  fitom  the  sea, 
IW  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey ; 
Aad  aaw  (but  soon  their  sickly  si^t  withdrew) 
The  riaang  towert  of  Rbodef  9t  dtstanViuewi 


And  curs'd  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Sav'd  fh>m  the  seas,  and  shipwrecked  on  tbe  ground. 
The  frighted  sailors  try'd  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  labouring  oar. 
And  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand. 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  tbe  crew  to  land: 
Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown. 
But,  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 
The  vessel  they  dismissed  was  driven  before. 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore ; 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change 

ofchear; 
The  vanquishM  side  exults ;  the  victors  fear ; 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fight^ 
Despairing  conquest,  and  deprived  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  bauds;  maintained  at  vast  ex- 
pense. 
In  peace  a  chaige,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand ; 
This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeaaing  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drank,  the  business  of  the  day. 
The  cowards  wonld  have  fled,  but  that  they  kne  v 
Themselves  so  many,  and  thetr  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel : 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 
C3nnon  enslaved,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast. 
Deprived  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fest : 
His  life  was  only  spared  at  their  request^ 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  released : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies  care. 
Each  in  their  turn  address*d  to  treat  the  feir ; 
While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  puv 
pare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclin*d, 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  Fates  assigned ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  woman-kind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
Roli'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel } 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  heijicht ; 
The  latter  pleas*d ;  and  Love  (concem*d  the  most} 
Prepared  th'  amends,  for  what  by  love  he  lost, 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son. 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  calPd,  to  whom,  by  promise  ty'd, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destined  bride ; 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  bless*d^ 
Lysimachus,  who  ruPd  the  Rhodian  state. 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  ma^strate : 
He  lov'd  Cassandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
But  Fortune  had  not  favoured  his  desire  j 
Cross'd  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapprovM, 
Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormisda  lov'd : 
So  stood  th'  afiair :  some  little  hope  rcmain'd. 
That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gainM. 

Mean  time  young  Pasimond  his  marriage  pre^ad, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepar'd  the  feast  -, 
And  frugally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun. 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone) 
To  join  his  blather's  bridal  with  his  own. 
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Lysimacbns,  oppressM  with  mortal  grief, 
ReceirM  the  news,  and  stady'd  quick  relief: 
The  Altai  day  approached ;  if  force  were  us'd. 
The  magistrate  bis  public  trust  abused ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required ; 
Por,  when  his  office  oeas'd,  his  power  expir'd: 
While  power  remained  the  means  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  fome,  but,  more  a  slave  to  love : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free. 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debased  by  dignity. 
Both  sides  he  weigh'd :  but,  after  much  debate. 
The  man  prevail*d  above  the  magistrate.     . 

Love  never  (ails  to  master  what  be  finds, 
But  works  a  diiTerent  way  in  difierent  minds, 
Tbe  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  Minds. 
This  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape, 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape : 
Unprais'd  by  me,  though  Heaven  sometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeserv'd  success:       [bless 
The  great  it  seems  are  privileged  alone 
To  punish  all  ii\)ustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitteid,  not  decreed. 

Resolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  pretor  bent. 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th'  event ; 
Nor  long  he  laboured,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  foimd  the  friend  he  sought ; 
The  example  pleased :  the  cause  and  crime  the  same; 
An  injured  lover,  and  a  ravished  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  be  knew  by  what  he  dared, 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cai^d       [waid. 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  lore  was  the  re- 

This  pond^'d  well,  and  fixed  on  his  intent, 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent ; 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun. 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun. 
"  The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yf  t  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive. 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be  tryed : 
These  fruitful  seeds  within  yourmhid  they  sowed  j 
Twas  yours  te  improve  the  talent  they  bestowed : 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

"  Thus  far  they  try'd  you,  and  by  proof  thry 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground :     [found 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained, 
They  suffered  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gain*d. 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone. 
And  when  restored,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Restored  it  soon  will  be  j  the  means  prepai'd. 
The  difliculty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shared : 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  roe  resign. 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life. 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravishM  wife, 
But  yet  not  his ;  to-morrow  is  behind,  ^ 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  joined : 
Two  brothers  arc  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine. 
As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  tyed  s 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  our  iruide, 
Ijct  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride. 


"  Right  I  liave  none,  nor  hast  thou  much  to 
plead; 
eTis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  dec  d  : 
Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight : 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fiur  will  sail  before  the  wind. 
If  they  are  grieved,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves :  if  now  thy  courage  droop, 
I>espair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope : 
But  if  thou  darest  in  arms  thy  love  r^ain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vaiu) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,    [vay.* 
Or  1<^  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  know*st  tb^ 

Said  Cymon  overjoyed,  **  Do  thou  propose 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  ^w  the  foes : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  ik-ed  my  mind. 
Resolved  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind.e* 
To  this  the  bold  Lysimachns  replyed, 
"  Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  sword  decide ; 
The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  4pin8trels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day : 
By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  arp 

dressed ; 
All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast. 
All  but  my^lf,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there 
And,  joined  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  foir. 

"  Now  hear  the  rest;  when  Day  resigns  the  ligUt, 
And  chearful  torches  gild  the  jolly  Ni^kt, 
Be  ready  at  my  call ;  my  chosen  few 
With  arms  administered  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  entering  unexpected,  will  we  seize 
Our  destined  prey,  fiY>m  men  dissolved  in  ease. 
By  wine  disabled,  unprepared  for  fight. 
And  hastening  to  the  seaa,  suborn  our  flight: 
The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  well-manned  expects  us  in  the  port : 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist.'* 
It  pleas'd !  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired* 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fired. 
All  fixed  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  rt- 

quir*d. 
The  Sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  throng'd  around. 
The  palace  opened,  and  the  posts  were  crown'd. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
The  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends : 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  priests  invoke 
The  powers,  aud  feed  the  flames  with  flagrant 

smoke. 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight. 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  brim- 
ming bowls  invite. 
Now,  at  the  appointed  place  and  hoar  assigned. 
With  souls  resolved  the  ravishers  were  joined : 
Three  bands  are  formed ;  the  first  is  sent  before 
To  fovour  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  shore; 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate. is  placed. 
And  op  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests^ 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  bircasts. 
Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  renewed,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 
When  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  suddc-n  troop  appears,  the  tables  foil, 
Ttieir  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown; 
Each  r^visher  prepares  to  seize  bis  own ; 
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Tbe  bridet,  ioTaded  with  a  rnde  embrace, 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Snick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
AdTanoe,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

Bat  late  is  all  defence,  and  succour  vain  ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain : 
Two  staidy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchased  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear : 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace  to  mend, 
Tbcii  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Tbnist  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ; 
Tlie  bbde  rct^prn'd^  unbath'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent. 
Shnt  Cymoo  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  riral^s  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood. 
He  tom*d  the  point;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood, 
Boi'd  his  unguarded  breast,  which  pour'd  a  purple 

flood. 
With  vowM  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues. 
The  nvishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews ; 
The  ball  is  heap*d  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Bemean  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispen'd  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  flies, 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  prize ; 
Asdhearbehind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 


The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 
While  troops  of  gathered  Rhodians  crowd  the  key. 
What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  convey'd ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unrigg'd,  and  spent  their  naval  stoi^. 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue. 
But  grinn'd  their  teoth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view  ^ 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Mean  while  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ: 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost, 
Jove's  isle  they  seek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore, 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits' they  restore: 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  firiend  resides, 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws : 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns;  and  neither  wins, 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  ^ow  precede  : 
The  term  cxpir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove ; 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 
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OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HOlT, 

LORD    RADCLIFFE. 


MY  LORD, 


1  HE$£  Miscellany  Poems*  are  by  oiany  titles  yours.  The  first  they  claim 
from  your  acceptance  of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you,  before  some  of 
them  were  yet  in  being.  The  rest  are  derived  from  your  own  merit,  the 
exactness  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your  nature ;  easy 
to  forgive  some  trivial  faults  when  they  come  accompanied  with  countervail- 
ing beauties.  But,  after  all,  though  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a  de- 
dication from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  a  bribe  in  the  case,  which 
is  your  particular  liking  to  my  verses.  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers, 
to  over-value  their  own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  than  the  world  to  do  it  for  me.  For  what  other  reason  have  I 
spent  my  life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study  ?  why  am  I  grown  old,  in  seeking  so 
barren  a  reward  as  fame?  The  same  parts  and  application,  which  have 
made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown,  which 
are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  less  honesty  than  myself. 
)^o  government  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  time-servers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  The  persons  are  only  changed,  but  the 
same  jugglings  in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the  same  self-in- 
terest and  mismanagement,  will  remain  for  ever.    Blood  and  money  will  be 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Dryden*!  MisoellAny  Poenis,  printed  in  1699* 
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lavished  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  preferment  of  new  faces,  with  old  con- 
tciences.  There  is  too  often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  they  see 
not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same  colours  with  other  men.  All  whoml 
th^  ^ect,  look  golden  to  them ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their  own 
distempered  sight.  These  considerations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt 
ttx  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  little^ 
when  I  see  them  so  infamously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of 
poet  should  be  dishonourable  to  me,  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am  ;  for  I 
will  never  do  any  thing  that  shall  dishonour  it.  The  notions  of  morality  are 
known  to  all  men :  none  can  pretend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  which  are  in-born 
m  mankind :  and  if  I  see  one  thing,  and  practise  the  contrary,  I  must  be  dis- 
ingenuous, not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth,  and  base,  to  act  against  the 
light  of  my  own  conscience.  For  the  reputation  of  my  honesty,  no  man  can 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  :  for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  shall  either 
stand  by  its  own  merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  Ill  writers  are  usually  the 
sharpest  censors:  for  they,  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said)  when 
in  the  full  perfection  of  decay,  turn  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play.  Thus 
the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  this  age:  for  formerly  they  were  quite  another 
^ecies  of  men.  They  were  defenders  of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works ;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place  some  passages  in  a  better 
light;  to  redeem  others  from  malicious  interpretations;  to  help  out  an 
author's  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  short,  to  shield 
him  from  the  ilUnature  of  those  fellows,  who  were  then  called  Zoili  and 
Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themselves  the  venerable  name  of  censors.  But 
neither  Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil,  were  ever  adopted^ 
into  the  name  of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  reputation  was  then, 
we  know  ;  and  their  successors  in  this  age  deserve  no  better.  Are  our 
auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are  they,  who  at  best  are  but  wits  of 
the  second  order,  and  whose  only  credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  ob- 
tained by  being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers,  are  these  become  rebels 
of  slaves,  and  usurpers  of  subjects ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honourable 
terms  of  them,  are  they  irom  our  seconds  become  principals  against  us  ? 
does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness  ?  what  labour 
would  it  cost  them  to  put  in  a  better  line,  than  the  worst  of  those  which 
they  expunge  in  a  true  poet  ?  Petronius,  the  greatest  wit  perhaps  of  all  the 
Romans,  yet  when  his  envy  prevailed  upon  his  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucs^n, 
he  fell  himself  in  his  attempt :  he  performed  wbrse,  in  his  Essay  of  the  Civil 
War,  than  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia :  and  avoiding  his  errours,  has  made 
greater  of  his  own.  Julius  Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years  :  has  he  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  ?  he  has  indeed  shown  us  some  of  those  imperfections  in  him, 
which  are  incident  to  human  kind :  but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
dan  this  Scaliger?    You  see   the   same  bypercritic,  when  he  endeavours 
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to  mend  the  beginning  of  Claudian,  (a  faulty  poet,  and  Kving  in  a  barbarons 
age)  yet  how  short  he  comes  of  him,  and  substitutes  such  verses  of  his  own 
as  deserve  the  ferula.    What  a  censure  has  he  made  of  Lucan,  that  he  ratlier 
seems  to  bark  than  sing  ?    would  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarling  a 
comparison  ?  one  would  have  thought  he  had  learned  Latin,  as  late  as  they 
tell  us  he  did  Greek.     Yet  he  came  off,  with  a  pace  tud,  by  your  good  leave, 
Lucan;  he  called  him  not  by  those  outrageous  names,  of  fool,  booby,  and 
blockhead :  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good-manners  than  his  successors,  as  he 
had  much  more  knowledge.    We  have  two  sorts  of  those  gentlemen  in  our 
nation:  some  of  them,  proceeding  with  a  seeming  moderation  and  pretence  of 
respect  to  the  dramatic  writers   of   the  last  age,  only  scorn  and  vilify  the 
present  poets,  to  set  up  their  predecessors.     But  this  is  only  in  appearance ; 
for  their  real  design  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  besides 
themselves.      Horace  took  notice  of  such  men  in  his  age:  Non   ingeniis 
favet  ille,  sepultis ;   nostra  sed  impugnat ;  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit.     It 
is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reverence  to  the  manes  of  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their  writings,  but  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  thi^  age :  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  practice  is  another.     By  a  seeming  veneration  to  our  fathers,  they 
ivould  thrust  out  us,  tlieir  lawful  issue,  and  govern  us  themselves,  under  a 
i^^ecious  pretence  of  reformation.     If  they  could  compass  their  intent,  w^bat 
w^ould  wit  and  learning  get  by  such  a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are 
worse ;  and  when  any  of  their  woeful  pieces  come  abroad,  the  difference  is 
so  great  betwixt  them  and  good  writers,  that  there  need  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to  decide  it.     When  they  describe  the  writers  of  this  age,  they  draw 
such  monstrous  figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us:  our  pretended 
pictures  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  sate  to  them ;  they  are  all 
grotesque,  the  products  of  their  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  so 
far  from  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble  nothing  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  can  be.     But  there  is  another  sort  of  insects  more  venomous  than  the 
former.     Those  who  manifestly  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  poetical  church 
and  state ;  who  allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of  the 
former  age.     These  attack  the  living  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  they  can  subvert  their  original  title  to  the  stage,  we, 
>vho  claim  under  them,  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  venerable  shades 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson :  none  of  the  living  will  presume  to  have 
any  competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  predecessors,  so  they  were 
our  masters.     We  trail  our  plays  under  them ;  but  (as  at  the  funerals  of  a 
Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  furled  or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in 
honour  to  the  dead ;  so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own,  afterwards,  to 
show  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in  dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  and  title, 
which  we  think  too  we  can  maintain  agaid^t  the  insolence  of  our  own 
janizaries.    If  I  am  the*  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  who  am  seemingly 
courted,  and  secretly  undermined  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  my  self » 
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when  I  am  openly  attacked ;  and  to  show  besides,  that  the  Greek  writers 
only  gaye  us  the  rudiments  of  a  stage  which  they  never  ^nished :  that  many 
of  the  tragedies  in  the  focmer  age  atnongst  us  were  without  comparison  be- 
yond those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But,  at  present,  I  have  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an 
estate,  with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  present  profits,  to  feed 
his  cause.  But  the  quantum  mutatus  may  be  remembered  in  due  time; 
In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  who  gave  the  provocation. 

Thisy  my  lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  long  digcession  from  Miscellany  Poems  to 
Modern  Tragedies:  but  I  have  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an  injured  man,  who 
,  will  be  telling  his  tale  unseasonably  to  his  betters ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain,  you  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in  all  things 
which  belong  to  one  who  so  truly  honours  you.  And  besides,  being  your- 
self a  critic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who  have  read  the  best  authors  in  their 
own  languages,  who  perfectly  distinguisli  of  their  several  merits,  and  in 
general  prefer  them  to  the  moderns ;  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  against  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  of  these  latter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
arguing  like  Perault  in  behalf  of  the  French  poets  against  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  betwixt  giving  the  English  poets  their  undoubted  due  of  exceUing 
£schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers,  have 
not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  absolute  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have 
carried  it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  beginning  from  a 
Chorus,  could  never  totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find  it  an 
unprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any  necessity  of  entertaining  it  amongst 
us,  and  without  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  here,  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  a  public  charge.  Neither  can  we  accept  of  those  lay-bishops, 
as  some  call  them,  who,  under  pt-etence  of  reforming  the  stage,  would  intrude 
themselves  upon  us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent  judges  of  what 
is  maimers,  what  reUgion,  and  least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
can  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows,  that  when  they  come  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  over  us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves,  as  they  have  the 
laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English :  our  authors  as  far  surpass  them  in  genius,  as  our  soldiers  excel 
theirs  in  courage:  it  is  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either  way:  yet  that 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  dif-* 
fercnce  of  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  themselves  with  a  thin 
design,  without  episodes,  and  managed  by  few  persons.  Our  audience  will 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an  underplot,  and  many  actors. 
They  follow  the  ancients  too  servilely,  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and  we 
assume  too  much  licence  to  ourselves,  in  keeping  them  only  in  view,  at 
too  great  a  distance.  But  if  our  audience  had  their  tastes,  our  poets  could 
more  easily  comply  with  them,  than  the  French  writers  could  come  up 
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to  the  sublimity  of  our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  designs. 
However  it  be,  I  dare  establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  stage,  that 
^e  are  bound  to  please  those  whom  we  pretead  to  entertain;  and  that 
at  any  price,  religion  and  good-manners  only  excepted ;  and  I  caie  not 
much,  if  I  give  this  handle  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defence 
of  their  Scriptions,  as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  merit  in  de- 
lighting the  spectators ;  which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them,  than  that 
of  auditors :  or  else  Horace  is  in  the  wrong,  when  he  commends  Lucilius 
for  it.  But  these  common-places  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leisure :  in  the 
mean  time,  submitting  that  little  I  have  said  to  your  lordship's  appro- 
bation, or  your  censure,  and  choosing  rather  to  entertain  you  this  way,  as 
you  are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to  oppress  your  modesty  with  other  com- 
mendations ;  which,  though  they  are  your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally 
received  in  this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which  cannot  without 
injury  be  denied  to  you,  is  the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  fer  from  af- 
fectation or  pride;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their  just  praises.  And 
this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any  theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  conunenda- 
tion  to  your  lordship*  Without  flattery,  my  lord,  you  have  it  in  your 
Bature,  to  be  a  patron  and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune  has 
not  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  What  you  will 
be  hereafter,  may  be  more  than  guessed,  by  what  you  are  at  present.  You 
maiixtain  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which  gene- 
rally attends  too  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  when  you  converse  with  gentle- 
men, you  forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  has  derived 
from  him  a  charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodness,  and  a  majestic  person. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces  are  the  ornaments  of  your  family ;  while  the  Muse 
sings,  the  Grace  accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  servants  of  the  Muses 
have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear  her;  and  to  receive  their  in^ 
spirations  from  her.  ' 

I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going  farther ;  for  it  is  so  sweet  to 
wander  in  a  pleasftig  way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  journey's  end. 
To  keep  myself  from  being  belated  in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I 
must  return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out.  I  humbly  dedicate  to  your 
lordship,  my  own  labours  in  this  Miscellany:  at  the  same  time,  not  arro- 
gating to  myself  the  privilege  of  inscribing  to  you  the  works  of  others,  who 
are  joined  with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which  I  oan  pretend  no  right. 
Your  lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  hear  me  read  my  translations 
of  Ovid  ;  and  you  both  seemed  not  to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it 
be  the  partiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest  child,  I  know  not :  but  they 
appear  to  me  the  best  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.  Perhaps  fclus  poet 
is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than  some  others,  whom  I  have  lately  attempted : 
p3rbaps  too,  he  was  more  according  to  my  genius.    He  is  certainly  more  pa- 
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latable  to  the  reader  tbao  any  of  the  Roman  wits ;  though  some  of  them  are 
more  lofty,  some  moreinstructive,  and  others  more  correct.  He  had  learning 
enough  to  make  him  equal  to  the  best.  But  as  his  verse  came  easily,  he 
wanted  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  luxuriant  both  in 
his  fancy  and  expressions,  and,  as  it  has  lately  been  observed,  not  always  na- 
tural. If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to  excess ;  but  if  it  be  propriety,  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  and,  above  all,  Virgil,  are  his  superiors.  I  have  said  so  much 
of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his  Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  remains  little 
to  be  added  in  this  place :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  his 
character  what  I  could  in  this  transition,  even  perhaps  further  than  I  should 
have  done;  to  his  very  faults.  Mr.  Chapman^  ia  his  translation  of  Homer^ 
professes  to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphrastically ,  and  that  on  set  purpose  ; 
his  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be  translated  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
member not  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  of 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies :  sure  I  am,  that  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  much 
more  pardonable  than  that  of  those,  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  a  li- 
teral and  close  translation,  where  the  poet  is  confined  so  straightly  to  his 
author's  words,  that  he  wants  elbow-room  to  express  his  elegancies.  He  leaves 
him  obscure ;  be  leaves  him  prose,  where  he  found  him  verse :  and  no  better 
than  thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so  much  admired  Sandys.  This  is. at 
least  the  idea  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  translation  ;  for  I  never  read  him 
since  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take  him  upon  content,  from  the  praises  which 
their  fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment  by  reading  bun  again,  and 
see  (if  they  understand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry  in  his 
version ;  whether  it  be  not  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  evaporated.  But  this 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They 
neither  knew  good  verse,  nor  loved  it ;  they  were  scholars,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  pedants.  And  for  a  just  reward  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  trans* 
lations  want  to  be  translated  into  EngUsh. 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have  not  flattered  me,  I  have  given 
my  author's  sense,  for  the  most  part,  truly ;  for  to  mistake  sometimes,  is  in- 
cident to  all  men ;  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch  commentators  always,  may  be 
forgiven  to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy  gross-witted  fellows, 
fit  only  to  gloss  on  their  own  dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther  satire  on  their 
wit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  show  how  much  I  love  and  honour 
them.  I  have  likewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to  his  native  sweetness, 
easiness,  and  smoothness ;  and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  and,  as 
we  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  like  the  original,  as  the  EngUsh  can  come  up  to 
the  Ladn.  As  he  seldom  uses  any  synalephas,  so  I  haveendeavoured  to  avoid 
them', as  often  as  I  could :  I  have  likewise  given  him  his  own  turns,  both  on  the 
words  and  on  the  thought,  which  I  cannot  say  are  inimitable,  because  I  have 
copied  them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same  diligence :  but  cer« 
taidy  they  are  wonderfully  graceful  in  this  poet.    Since  I  have  named  the 
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synalepha,  which  is  cutting  off  one  vowel  immediately  before  another,  1  will 
give  an  example  of  it  from  Chapmai/s  Homer,  which  lies  before  me ;  for  tlie 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin  prosodia.  It  is  in  the  first  line 
of  the  argument  to  the  first  Iliad. 

Apollo^s  priest  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  of 
the  two  vowels,  immediately  following  each  other;  but,  in  his  second 
argument,  in  the  same  page,  he  gives  a  bad  example  of  th&  quite  contrary 
kind : 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryses  sings ; 
The  army's  plague,  the  strife  of  kings. 

In  these  words  the  armjfs^  the  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  armjfs  beginning 
with  another  vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it  had  been  tK 
arwjfSj  there  remains  a  most  horrible  ill-sounding  gap  betwixt  those  words. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  every  way  observed  the  rule  of  the  synalepha  in  my 
translation ;  but  wheresoever  I  have  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  sound :  the  French 
and  the  Italians  have  made  it  an  inviolable  precept  in  their  versification ; 
therein  following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poet.  Our  countrjrmen 
have  not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  with 
following  the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  though  they  some- 
times use  synalephas,  yet  make  no  difficulty,  very  often,  to  sound  one 
vowel  upon  another;  as  Homer  does,  in  Uie  very  first  hne  of  Alpha. 
Mi^Viy  d^U  0td  Ibj\T/iidhw  *Ax^^^'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  second 
line,  in  these  words  [uvpi  'AxatoiV,  and  dXyB  a^xty.  the  synalepha  in  revenge 
is  twice  observed.  But  it  becomes  ns,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  rather 
Musas  colere  severiores,  with  the  Romans,  than  to  give  into  the  loose- 
ness of  the  Grecians. 

I  have  tired  myself,  and  have  been  summoned  by  the  press  to  send  away 
this  Dedication,  otherwise  I  had  exposed  some  other'  faults,  which  are  daily 
committed  by  our  Enghsh  poets ;  which,  with  care  and  observation,  might  be 
amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  significant,  and  ma- 
jestical,  and  might  be  reduced  into  a  more  harmonious  sound.  But,  for  want 
of  public  encouragement,  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years  we  shall  speak 
and  write  as  barbarously  as  our  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  my  ^aste,  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  there 
are  two  fragments  of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany ;  one  by  Mr.  Con- 
greve  (whom  I  cannot  mention  without  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  excellent 
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parts,  and  that  entire  affection  which  I  bear  him)  and  the  other  by  myself. 
Both  the  subjects  are  pathetical,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  added  to  the 
tenderness  which  he  found  in  the  original,  and,  without  flattery,  surpassed  his 
author.     Yet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  reference  to  Homer,  that  he  is  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly  passions  than  those  of  grief  and  pity. 
To  cause  admiration,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic 
poem :  and  in  that  he  has  excelled  even  Virgil ;  yet,  without  presuming  to 
arraign  our  master,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  somewhat  too  talkative, 
and  more  tlian  somewhat  too.  digressive.     This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  translated,  perhaps  too  literally : 
there  Andromache,  in  the  midst  of  her  concernment,  and  fright  for  Hector^ 
runs  off  her  biass,  to  tell  him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers.     The  devil  was  in 
Hector  if  he  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him ;  for  she 
had  been  bis  bedfellow  for  many  years  together :  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  rather  given  her 
his  own  character,  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  paints.  His  dear  friends^ 
the  commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  past:  but  others  think,  that  she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which, 
now  oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance  to  her  famil3\    Virgil,  I 
am  confident,  would  have  omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.    But  Virgil 
had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in  little,  and  sometimes  in  silence;  for  though 
he  yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  be  more  excelled  him  in  his  ad* 
mirable  judgment.    He  drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  ^neas,  in  the  most 
lively  and  most  natural  colours  imaginable :  Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of 
moviog  pity ;  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  same  subject  of  Hector's 
death :  first,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was  dragged 
after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then  in  the  lamentation  which  was  made 
over  him,  when  hb  body  was  redeemed  by  Priam ;  and  the  same  persons 
again  bewailed  his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry.     But  if  this 
last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged 
to  the  translator  than  the  poet:  for  Homer,  as  I  observed'  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  can  pity  :  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as  our  phi- 
losophers call  it;  he  provokes  to  murder,  and  the  destruction  of  God's 
images ;  he  forms  and  equips  those  ungodly  man-killers,  whom  we  poets^ 
when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race  of  men,  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet 
in  themselves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the  world.     This  is  Homer*^ 
commendation ;  and  such  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more  mo- 
derate heroism,  will  never  envy  him.     But  let  Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for 
the  prize  of  honour  betwixt  themselves ;  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  have  a 
third  concurrent.     I  wish  Mr.  Congreve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him,  and 
the  world  the  good-nature  and  justice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  design, 
of  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know.    The  earl  of  Mulgrave 
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and  Mr.  Waller ^  two  of  the  best  judges  of  our  i^e,  have  assured  rae,  that  they 
could  never  read  over  the  translation  of  Chapman,  without  incredible  pleasure 
and  extreme  transport.  This  admiration  of  theirs  must  needs  proceed  from 
the  author  himself :  for  the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low,  as  karsb 
numbers,  improper  Englisb^and  a  monstrous  length  of  verse  could  carry  him. 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious  version  of  one  of  tli^  best 
writers,  living  in  a  much  better  age  than  was  the  last  ?  I  mean  for  versifi- 
cation, and  the  art  of  numbers :  for  in  the  drama  we  have  not  arrived  to  the 
pitch  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  to 
break  off  abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  compliment  in  the  close.  This 
Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one  oi  the  best  of  the  kind,  which  has  hitherto 
been  extant  in  our  tongue*  At  least,  aa  tar  SbwiujI  Take  kaa  said  be- 
fore me,  a  laodest  man  may  praise  what  is  not  his  own.  My  fellows  have 
no  need  of  any  protection :  but  I  humbly  recommend  my  part  of  it,  as 
much  as  it  deserves,  to  your  patronage  and  acceptance,  and  all  th6  rest 
to  your  forgiveness. 

I  am^  my  lord, 

your  lordship^s  most 

oi^edient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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QF  bodie*  cfaang'd  to  various  forms  I  sm^: 

Ye  gods,  from  whence  these  nriracles  did 
Inspire  my  nombera  with  celestial  heat,     [spring. 
Tin  I  my  long  laborious  work  coniplete  ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenour  to  my  rhymes, 
lMuc*d  from  Naturals  birth,  to  Cesar's  times. 

Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 
Aad  Heaven's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
Osewas  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face; 
KatlMT  a  code  and  indigested  mass : 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashionM,  and  unfram'd. 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd. 
No  Sui  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 
Ko  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew : 
Sur  yet  was  Earth  suspended  in  the  sky  j 
Not,  puis'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie : 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown ; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thw  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 
And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest ; 
All  wtre  oonfus'd,  and  each  disturb'd  the  rest« 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  bard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Bat  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end.      [driven, 
T^  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth  were 
And  inosser  air  sank  fipom  etherial  Heaven. 
Tlins  ditanbroUM,  they  take  their  proper  place  j 
IV  Kit  of  kin  contiguously  embrace ; 
And  foes  are  auoder'd  by  a  larger  space. 
Thf-  fbroe  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high, 
Asd  tcKik  ito  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire; 
^^^ot^  atoms  from  unactive  earth  retire^ 


fiarth  sinte^eneath,  and  draws  a  nnmerous  throdn; 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar, 
4nd,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  God,  whatever  God  was  he. 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree^ 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found. 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow^ 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
He  adds  the  running  springs,  and  standing  lakes , 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the  most 
In  ample  oceans,  disembogued,  are  lost. 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

And  as  five  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assigned : 
The  Sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates  birfd 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  «arthly  ball : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above ; 
The  grosser  near  the  watery  sur&ce  move : 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engend^ 

there, 
And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals 

fear,  ■ 
And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  winter  bear. 
Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large^ 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  dischai^ : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscriVd  in  place 
They  rend  the  worid,  resistless,  where  they  paMi 
And  mi.t^hty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind  j 
Such  18  the  lage  of  their  tampestiMus  kind. 
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First  Enras  to  the  rising  monfi  is  sent, 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  run. 
To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  Sun. 
Westward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight, 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light : 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  issues  forth, 
T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  North. 
While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th*  unwholesome  year. 

High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  Heaven  designed  j 
Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Pnrg'd  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguished  these,  when 
straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass. 
And  with  diffusive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply. 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky : 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share; 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air ; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 
A  crefiture  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  formM,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire ; 
Or  Earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 
And  pliant  still,  retaiuM  th*  etherial  energy: 
Which  wise  Prometheus  tempered  into  paste, 
And,  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  g^odlike  image 

cast 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began. 
And  earth  was  metamorpho8*d  into  man. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  first;  when  man,  yet  new. 
No  rule  but  uncomipted  reason  knew; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforced  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere: 
Needless  was  written-law»  where  none  opptest; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared  ; 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard ; 
But  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their  guard. 
The  mountain-trees  in  distant  prospect  please. 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas ; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore; 
And  happy  mortals,  imconcem'd  for  more, 
ConfinM  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,nor  mote,  nor  mound ; 
Nor  drum  Wbs  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound : 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd;  but,  roid  of  care  and  crime. 
The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough. 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow : 
Content  with  food,  which  Nature  freely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  fui*nish'd  out  a  feast. 


The   flowers   unsown    in    fields   and    meadows 

reign'd; 
And  western  winds  immortal  Spring  maintainM. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensu*d 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd. 
From  veins  of  rallies  milk  and  nectar  broke  ; 
And  honey,  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

THE  SILVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  bani  A'd  from  above. 
Was  driven  to  Hell,  the  worid  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  behold. 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excell'd  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  did  appear; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
The  Sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made. 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  heato  began  to  glow. 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clogg*dwith  ice  and  snow; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driven, 
Sought  shelter  from  th'  inclemency  of  Heaven. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds. 
With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  broke. 
And  oxen  laboured  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  brazen  age, 
A  wariike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet 

THE  IRON  AGE. 

Hard  steel  succeeded  then ; 

And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  Shame,  the  worid  fbi?ook : 
Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wiud  that  blew ; 
Raw  were  the  sailors,  and  the  depths  were  new : 
Trees  rudely  hoUow'd,  did  the  waves  sustain. 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watery  plain. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  required  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share ; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
Digg*d  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore; 
Which  next  to  Hell  the  prudent  God  had  laid. 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  displayed : 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  Mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold: 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray 'd. 
Now  (brandiahM  weapons  glittering  in  their  hands) 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands  ; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain : 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  slain : 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life : 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares. 
The  son  inquires  into  his  fiather's  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns  ; 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  Heaven  returns. 

THE  GIANTS  WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe  above ; 
Against  beleagur'd  Heaven  the  giants  move. 
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Hills  pil^  on  kiUs,  on  mountaius  mountains  li€» 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky ; 

Till  JoTe,  no  looj^r  patient,  took  his  time 

T*  srenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime : 

Red  lightninf^  play'd  along  the  firmament. 

And  their  demolished  works  to  pieces  rent, 

.Sins*d  with  the  flame8,and  with  the  bolts  transfix'd, 

With  native  earth  their  blood  the  monsters  mix'd ; 

Tht  bk)od,  indued  with  animating  heat. 

Did  in  th*  impregnate  earth  new  sons  beget : 

They,  tike  the  seed  from  which  they  spn)ng,accurst, 

Agimstthe  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst: 

Aq  impious,  arrorpant,  and  cruel  brood  ; 

Expressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Which  when  the  king  of  gods  beheld  from  high 

(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory, 

Whst  be  himself  had  found  on  Earth  of  late, 

Lycaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat) 

lie  sigfa'd,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  strove ; 

Bat  kindled  to  a  Wfmtb  becoming  Jove ; 

ThfQ  called  a  general  council  of  the  gods ; 

Who,  summon*d,  issue  from  their  blest  abodes. 

And  fin  th*  assembly  with  a  shining  train. 

A  vay  there  is,  in  Heaven's  expanded  plain* 

Which,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below, 

Aod  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know. 

The  gnwod-work  is  of  stars;  through  which  the 

ruad 
Lies  open  to  the  tbunderer's  abode. 
The  gods  of  greater  nati<ms  dwell  around* 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound ; 
The  conmions  where  they  can ;  the  nobler  sort, 
With  winding-doors  wide  open,  front  the  court. 
This  place,  as  far  stf  Earth  with  Heaven  may  vie, 
I  dareto  can  the  Louvre  of  the  sky. 
When  all  were  plac'd,  in  seats  distinctly  known. 
And  be  their  fiitber  had  assum'd  the  throne, 
rpon  his  ivory  sceptre  first  he  leant. 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament : 
Air,  Earth,  and  Seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty  nod ; 
And,  with  a  general  fSear,  confessed  (he  God. 
At  length  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
Hi«  avfal  silenfe,  and  the  powers  bespoke : 

**  I  was  not  more  concem*d  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Wupatto  hazard,  nod  the  giant  race 
Ov  eaptive  skies  vere  ready  to  embrace ; 
For,  though  the  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
l|«bdUon  q»nmg  from  one  original : 
Kow,  wheresoever  ambient  waters  glide. 
All  are  comipt,  and  all  must  be  destroyed. 
I^  me  thn  holy  protestation  make ; 
By  Hdl  sad  HeU'a  inviolable  lake, 
I  try*d  whatever  in  the  godhead  lay, 
^t  gaogren^  members  must  be  lopt  away, 
M»re  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  deoay* 
TbciedweOs  below  a  race  of  demi-gpdi, 
(>f  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fiiwns  in  woods : 
^^  tlMNigh  not  worthy  yet  in  Heaven  to  live, 
Lrt  them  at  least  enjoy  that  Earth  we  give. 
Can  these  be  thought  securely  lodged  belQW» 
^Vn  I  mysdf,  wiio  no  superior  know, 
Ivho  have  Heaven  and  Earth  at  my  command^ 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon*s  hand  ?*' 

At  this  a  murmur  through  the  sjmod  weut# 
Asd  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punishment. 
Thm.  vhea  conspiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Cvsar,  and  in  him  of  Rome^ 
<V  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear, 
Aa  anxious  for  Uwir  aartlUy  thosdeiqr : 


Nor  was  their  care,  O  Cssar,  lessesteem*d 
By  thee,  than  that  of  Heaven  for  Jove  was  deem*d  e 
Who  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  restrain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resumed  his  speech  again. 
The  gods  to  silence  werei  compos'd,  an4  sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 

**  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  debt  to  justice,  and  to  me. 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judgments  were. 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  age. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor's  rage. 
Had  reached  the  stars ;  <  I  will  descend,*  said  1, 
'  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.' 
Disguis'd  in  human  shape,  I  travelled  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  1  heard,  I  found. 
O'er  Masnalus  I  took  my  steepy  way. 
By  caverns  infamous  for  beasts  of  prey : 
Then  cross'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade. 
More  infamous  by  curst  Lycaon  made : 
Dark  night  had  covered  Heaven  and  Earth,  before 
I  entei'd  his  unhospitable  door. 
Jnst  at  my  entrance,  1  display'd  the  sign 
That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divina 
The  prostrate  people  pray  ;  the  tyrant  grins; 
And,  adding  propbanation  to  his  sins, 
<  I'll  try,'  said  he,  *  and  if  a  god  appear, 
To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.'       [pare^ 
'TWAS  late;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death  pre- 
When  I  should  soundly  sleep,  opprest  with  cares : 
This  dire  experiment  he  chose,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove : 
But  first  he  had  resolv'd  to  taste  my  power: 
Not  long  before,  but  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Some  legates  sent  from  the  Molossian  state. 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat : 
Of  these  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish : 
Some  part  he  roasts ;  then  seiTes  it  up  so  drest. 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
Mov'd  with  disdain,  the  table  I  o*ertum'd; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd. 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright,  for  shelter  gains 
Theneighbouring  fields,and  scours  along  the  plains* 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  spoke. 
But  human  voice  his  brutsd  tongue  forsook. 
About  his  lips  the  gather'd  foam  he  chums. 
And,  breathing  slaughtor,  still  with  rage  he  bumi!. 
But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back;  afiunish'd  face  he  bears; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  sink  away. 
To  multiply  his  legs  lor  chase  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains. 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reignB. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  narrower  space. 
His  jaws  retain  the  grin  and  violence  of  his  £sce^ 

**  This  was  a  single  ruin,  but  not  one 
Deserves  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
Mankind's  a  monster,  and  th*  ungodly  timety 
Confederate  into  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes. 
All  are  alike  involv'd  in  ill,  and  all 
Must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 

Thus  ended  he;  the  greater  gods  assent^ 
By  clamours  urging  his  severe  intent ; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment. 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man; 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  spirits  can. 
They  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human  birth, 
Whafche  ivould  do  with  all  his  waste  of  Earth  ? 
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If  his  dispeopled  world- be  would  resign 

To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ? 

Neglected  altars  must  no  longer  smoke. 

If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 

To  whom  the  fiather  of  the  gods  reply*d : 

"  Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside : 

Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide. 

I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 

A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again." 

Already  bad  he  toss'd  the  flaming  brand, 
And  roll'd  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  hand ; 
Preparing  to  discharge  on  seas  and  land : 
But  stopt,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven, 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axle-tree  of  Heaven. 
Remembering,  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  Heaven  aspire, 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum. 
And  all  th*  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  dismissM,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  deluge  down ; 
And,  what  he  dui-st  not  burn,  resolves  to  drown. 
,  The  northern   breath,  that  fi-eezes  floods,    he 

binds ; 
With  all  the  face  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  he  loosed,  who  night  and  horrour  brings ; 
And  fogs  arc  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
Prom  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours'; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow, 
And  lazy  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow : 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  Clench*^  fist, 
He  squeezed  the    clouds;  th»  imprisoned   clouds 

resist : 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound ; 
And  showers  enlarfrVl  come  pouring  on  the  ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  die, 
Junonian  Iris  brei^ds  a  new  supply, 
To  feed  the  clouds  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd  grain  ; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heaven  alone 
Ts  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves, 
Tohelphim  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watery  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods. 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes. 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  till: 
To  whom  in  brief  he  thus  imparts  his  will: 

"  Smallexhortation  needs ;  your  powers  employ : 
And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  requires)  destroy. 
liCt  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  watery  store : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door." 

The -floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  command, 
Remove  the  living  stones  that  stopped  their  way, 
And,  gushing  from  their  source,  augment  the  sra. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  struck  the 

ground :  * 

With  inward  trembling  Earth  receivM  the  wound ; 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
Th»  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain : 
Then,  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway. 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  awfty. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  sapp'd  by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  s61id  piles,  too  strohgly  built  to  fall, 
H  igh  o'er  their  heads  behold  a  watery  walL 


Now  seas  aud  earth  n^ere  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  aud  without  a  coast. 

One  climbs  a  cliff;  one  in  his  boat  is  borne. 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his  corn. 
Others  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row. 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or,  downward  driven,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine; 
Or,  toss'd  aloft,  are  knockM  against  a  pine. 
Aud  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropped  the  prai«, 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  teke  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride. 
And  wandering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oar.s,  they  brooze; 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  liou  wanders  in  the  deep : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  distinction  know. 
And  leveird  Nature  lies  oppres8*d  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood, 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 

A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th>  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands. 
The  l?ound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they  were. 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear : 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  meets  the  lofty 

skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skiffi 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man;  they  two  were  human-kind^ 
The  mountain-nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore^ 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  Earth  fnm  high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  «ake  of  water  lie. 
That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd,- 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  surviv'd. 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind ;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies : 
Serenely,  wWIe  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Discover  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heawn. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrowed  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves :  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears  ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire. 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow  vent 
G  rows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent ;  [sou  nd , 

Then  gives  it  breath;   the  blast,  with  doubiin^ 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  arouud. 
The  Sun  first  beard  it,  in  his  early  east. 
And  met  the  rattling  echos  in  the  west. 
The  waters,  listening  to  the  trumpet's  roar. 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds : 
The  streams,  but  just  contain'd  within  their  bounds. 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl; 
And  Earth« increases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on^heir'dishonour'd  branches  bear. 
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At  length  the  world  was  all  restored  to  vieW, 
B'lt  (i«^>late,  and  of  a  sickly  hue : 
Nature  beheld  herself,  aud  stood  aghast, 
A  (livmal  dewrt,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look, 
r«  ••.fld,he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrha  spoke  : 
'■  Oh  wife,  oh  sister,  oh  of  all  thy  kind 
Thf  best  and  only  creature  left  behind, 
Kr  kindred,  loTe,  and  now  by  dangers  join*d;  ' 
( H'  muiti hides,  who  breath*d  the  common  air, 
We  two  remain  ;  a  species  in  a  pair : 
Tne  rest  the  seas  have  swallow'd;  nor  have  we 
F.i'n  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
IV  clouds  are  still  above ;  And,  while  I  speak, 
A  !>t>fond  delu^  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
S'^ould  i  be  snatchM  from  hence,  and  thou  remain, 
U  .tlioul  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain, 
Hi'i\'  cmald'.^t  thou  snch  a  wretched  life  sustain  ? 
S'  «>ald  1  be  l<rft,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea, 
'i  hai  bury*d  her  I  lov'd,  should  bury  me. 
Oh  could  our  father  his  old  aits  inspire, 
And  make  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
T.  at  so  1  might  abolished  man  retrieve, 
And  perishM  people  in  new  souls  might  live  ! 
I5at  Heaven  is  pleased,  nor  ought  we  to  complain. 
That  we,  tb*  examples  of  mankind,  remain." 
H^  "kaid :  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears. 
And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 
Thus  in  derotioa  having  eas*d  their  grief. 
From  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief: 
>  ')d  t9  Cephisus*  brook  their  way  pursue : 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew. 
W.tb  tiring  waters  in  the  fountain  bred, 
TTmt  sprinkle  first  their  garments  and  their  head, 
Thfo  t(x>k  the  wa^- which  to  the  temple  led. 
TW  roofs  were  all  defd'd  with  moss  and  mire. 
Til-  drsert  altars  void  of  solemn  fire. 
t-U've  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador*d, 
1  f'e  pavement  kiss'cf  ;  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 
'•0  righteous  Themis,  if  the  powers  above 
Bv  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love ; 
Ir  uunan  miseries  canhnove  their  mind ; 
If  >  ft  they  can  foi^give,  and  yet  be  kind ; 
T»  il  bow  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth. 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  Earth." 
Tmi  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding,  said ; 
"  Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your  hea<l: 
And  stoopiqg  lowly  down,  with  looserfd  zones. 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty  mo- 

.thei*8  bones." 
Aataz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder,  stand, 
liil  Pyrrha  first  refos'd  the  dire  command. 
**  Purbid  it  Heaven,*'  said  she,  **  that  I  should  tear 
"Hpi^e  holy  relics  from  the  sepulchre.** 
T(«T  poodei^d  the  mysterious  words  again* 
I  jr  some  new  sense ;  and  long  they  sought  in  vain. 
At  length  Deucalion  clear*d  his  cloudy  brow, 
•And  said,  '•The  dark  enipna  will  allow 
A  tDfaning;  which  if  well  1  understand, 
Fmbi  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  cominand ; 
Ti\s  Earth  onr  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
lQ|k:rcapacft»u8  tKMly  are  her  boues : 
Tl«^  we  must  cast  behind.**  With  hope,  and  fear, 
T  '^  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear : 
Ti«  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury, 
Ar.d  d-xibu  the  «;ods  j  yet  both  resolve  to  try. 
i*-  '^1.1 1  ug  from  the  mount,  they  first  unbind 
J'  •  ir  Tfst«,  and  veil'd  they  cast  the  stones  behind : 
"'♦  ^toiies  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view,  *^ 

^-  km|  UiMlttion  makes  it  pass  JGortrue) 


Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell : 
Then  swell'd,  and,  swelling,  by  degr<?es  grew  wan* 
And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form  ; 
Imperfect  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen, 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin ; 
While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  rrmains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  tiie  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  turn*d  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  u^e. 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment: 
The  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent, 
Converts  to  bones ;  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  power  divine,  In  little  space, 
What  the  man  threw  assumed  a  manly  face; 
And  what  the  wife,  rcnewM  the  female  race. 
Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  harden'd  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  Earth 
Produced,  in  various  forms  receiv'd  their  birth. 
The  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat. 
Digested  by  the  Sun*s  etherial  heat, 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Then  swell'd,  and  quickened  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space, 
Were  ripen*d  into  form,  and  took  a  several  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  firom  Pharian  fields  is  fled. 
And  seeks  with  ebbing  tides  his  ancient  bed, 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  warm'd ; 
And  crusted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  foim'd  : 
Thes6,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  peasants 

find: 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinish'd  in  their  kind : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth ; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 

For  heat  and  moisture  when  in  bodies  join'd. 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes ;  and  fighting,  till  they  mix. 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful  war?. 

From  hence  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  slimc  besmear'd'(the  feces  of  the  flood) 
Receiv'd  the  rays  of  Heaven  ;  'and,  sucking  in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  bedn : 
Some  were  of  several  sorts  produc'd  before ; 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  too,  the  wondering  world  to  fright. 
And  the  new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight. 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  space 
Did  liis  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace  : 
Whom  Phoebus  basking  on  a  bank  espy'd. 
Ere  now  the  god  bis  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain-goat ; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot 
Though  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  store 
Of  his  full  quiver;  and  twas  long  before 
Th'  expiring  serpent  vallow'd  in  his  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  %  deed. 
For  Python  slain,'  he  Pythian  games  decreed. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  driva. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witness  of  renown. 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  born; 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phcebus  worn 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  locks 
adorn. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OP  DAPHNE 
INTO  A  LAUREL. 

The  first  aad  fairest  of  his  loves  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forced  him  to  desire : 
Daphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  sire. 
SwelPd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  attends. 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends. 
And  thus  insults  him :  "  Thou  lascivious  boy. 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim ; 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim : 
Resistless  are  my  shafts ;  and  Python  late. 
In  such  a  featbePd  death,  has  found  his  fiite. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by  ; 
"With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry." 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  reply'd : 
**  Phoebus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside; 
But  mine  on  Phcebus :  mine  the  fame  shall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  I  conquer  thee.'* 

He  said,  and  soaring  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight ; 
Kor  stopt  but  on  Parnassus*  airy  height. 
Two  different  shafts  he  from  his  quiver  draws; 
Qne  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
One  ^aft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold. 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold : 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whose  base  allay 
Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drest : 
But  with  the  sharp  transfix'd  Apollo's  breast. 

Th*  enamour'd  deity  pursues  the  chase ; 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath*d  embrace : 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare. 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair, 
^y  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains. 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 
$he  shuns,  and  h^tes  the  joys  she  never  try*d. 
On  wilds  and  wood  she  fixes  her  desire : 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft :  <<  Thou  ow'st,"  says  he, 
V  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me.*' 

the,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed': 
he  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her  head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms, 
Soothes  him  with  blahdishments  and  filial  charms : 
*'  Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said, "  to  lie,  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie. 
*Ti8  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before.** 
The  good  old' sire  was  sofienM  to  consent ; 
But  said,  her  wish  would  prove  her  punishment : 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty  join*d, 
Oppoa'd  the  state,  which  her  desires  design'd. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hopes  what  he  seeks,  with  flattering  fancies  fed ; 
And  is  by  his  own  oracles  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns. 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row; 
So  bums  the  god,  consuming  in  desire. 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  the  fruitless  fire : 
Her  well-turn*d  neck  he  view*d  (her  neck  was  bare) 
And  on  hershoulders  her  dishevell'd  hair : 
'*  Oh,  were  it  combM,'*  said  he, "  with  what  a  grace 
W9bUI  every  waviug  cuzl  booginie  her  imce !" 


He  view'd  her  eyef,  like  heavenly  lamps  that 

shone ! 
He  view'd  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  alone. 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast; 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  are  best. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsel  fled  away. 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay : 
"  Stay,  nymph,"  he  cry'd,  "  I  follow,  not  a  foe « 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten*d  Iamb  removes. 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 
Thou  shunn'st  a  god,  and  8bunn*8t   a  god,  that 

loVes. 
Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tender  foo^ 
Or  thou  should*st  fsXL  in  flying  my  pursuit ! 
To  sharp  uneven  way)  thy  steps  decline  ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly  fly  ; 
Nor  basely  bom,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  L 
Perhaps  thou  know*st  not  my  superior  state  ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey : 
These  hands  the  Patareian  sceptre  sway. 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  shall  be. 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  see. 
Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  charming  lyre ; 
Sweet  notes  and  heavenly  numbers  I  inspire. 
Sure  is  mjr  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But  ah !  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc*d  tny  hesxU 
Med'cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  1  know  ; 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afford 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  loi^ ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails  ; 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fails." 

She  heard  not  half,  so  fiiriously  she  flies. 
And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings  ;  and  as  she  fled,  the  wind 
Increasing  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind ; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view  ; 
Which  made  the  gdd  more  eager  to  pursue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly  bent 
To  lose  his  time  in  empty  compliment: 
But,  led  by  Love,  and  fled  by  such  a  sight. 
Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight. 

As  when  th»  impatient  greyhound,  sfiptfrom  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay ; 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey  ; 
O'er-rans  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix : 
She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighbouring  covert  strive^ 
And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare. 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair : 
She,  ui^g'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move; 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase : 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace  ; 
And  just  is  fastening  on  the  wish'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing  cast  a  moumfal  look. 
Upon  the  streams  ofher  paternal  brook : 
"  Oh,  help,"  she  cry*d,  "  in  this  extremest  need, 
Ilyrater-gods  are  deities  indeed: 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb : 
Or  chiu^e  my  fonb  whence  all  my  sonowv  come.** 
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Scarce  had  she  finish'dy  when  her  feet  she  found 
Benomb'd  with  cold,  aod  fasten'd  to  the  ground : 
A  fiimy  rind  about  her  body  grows, 
Uer  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs : 
The  ojmpb  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone. 
The  amoothoess  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phcebos  loves  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bole,  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  he  found. 
The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinished  part^ 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heavM  her  heart 
He  fixM  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind; 
Itsverr'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declined. 
To  whom  the  god :  "  Because  thou  canst  not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree : 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown '; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  Shalt  the  Rooian  festivals  adorn, 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 
Tboa  Shalt  reCnming  Csesac's  triumph  grace ; 
^^bcD  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass : 
Wmth'd  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wait; 
Aod  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate : 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove, 
Co£Mling  as  th'  immortal  powers  above : 
And  as  the  locks  of  Phcebus  are  unshorn. 
So  ihali  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn." 
The  grstefttl  Tree  was  pleased  with  what  he  said. 
And  shook  the  shady  honours  of  her  head. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  lO  INTO  AN 
HEIFER. 

Ajr  sncient  forest  in  Thessalia  grows, 

Which  Tempe's  pleasant  valley  does  enclose ; 

Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  course. 

From  Piodus  roOing  with  impetuous  force: 

Mists  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise ; 

And  deadly  damps  encloife  the  cloudy  skies ; 

Feipetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood ; 

And  sounds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood : 

Beep,  ia  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 

A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 

Here  he  gives  audience ;  issuing  out  decrees 

To  rivers,  bis  dependent  deities. 

On  this  occasion  hither  they  resort. 

To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their  court, 

AO  dcvbtfol,  whether  to  congratulate 

Hisdangfatei's  honour,  or  lament  her  iate. 

S|KtGbaus,cn)wn*d  with  poplar,  first  appears; 

Then  old  Apidanus  came  crown*d  with  years : 

Eatpeos  turbulent,  Amphrysos'tame ; 

And  iEas  last  with  lagging  waters  came. 

Then  of  bis  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 

Condolehislosa,  and  bring  their  urns  along. 

Kotone  was  wanting  of  the  watery  train, 

Thatfin*d  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the  main, 

I^  Inachus,  who,  in  his  eave  alone, 

Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own ; 

For  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd  or  dead. 

To  him  uncertain,  doubtfol  tears  he  shed. 

He  sought  her  through  the  worid,  but  sought  in 

vain; 
And,  no  where  finding,  rather  foar'd  her  slain. 
Her  Just  returning  from  her  father's  brooks 
Jwe  had  beheUI  with  a  desiring  look ; 
^  And.  oh,  fisir  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he  said, 
"  Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
^*Ppy  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess! 
The  king  of  gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 


Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun 
The  scorching  rays  of  the  meridian  Sun. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grova 
Alone  without  a  guide ;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  power,  but  he,  whose  high  command 
Is  unconfin'd,  who  rules  the  seas  and  land. 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  hand. 
Oh,  fly  not" — (for  she  fled  from  his  en>brace 
O'erLema's  pastures)  he  pursued  ihe  chase 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Lyrcaean  plain ; 
At  length  the  god  who  never  asks  in  vaio, 
Invotv'd  with  vapours,  i  mitating  n ight,         [flight, 
Both  air  and  earth;   and   then   suppressed   her 
And,  mingling  force  with  love,  enjoy'd  the  full 

delight. 
Mean-time  the  jealous  Juno,  from  on  high 
Sorvey'd  th*  fruitful  fields  of  A  ready ; 
And  wonder'd  that  the  mist  shoukl  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obscure  the  Sun. 
No  natural  oause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs, 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs : 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  foithless  husband ;  but  no  Jove  was  thero. 
Suspecting  now  the  worst,  '*  Or  I,"  she  said, 
*'  Am  much  mistaken,  or  amonuch  betray'd.** 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flight ; 
Dispels  the  shadows  of  dissembled  night. 
And  to  the  day  restores  his  native  light. 
Th'  almighty  leacber,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foreseeing  her  descent. 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice :  and  now 
In  lo's  placeappears  a  lovely  cow. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make,| 
Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival  of  her  love ; 
And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  inquir'd  of  Jove : 
Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree  ? 
The  god  half-caught  was  forc'd  upon  a  lie ; 
And  said,  she  sprung  from  earth.    She  took  th^ 

word. 
And  begg'dthe  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 
What  should  he  do  ?  'twas  equal  shame  to  Joye, 
Or  to  relinquish^  or  betray  his  love : 
Yet  to  refuse  so  slight  a  gift,  would  be 
But  more  t'  increase  his  consort's  jealousy  j 
Thus  Fear,  and  Love,  by  turns  his  heart  assail'd  ; 
And  stronger  Love  had  sure  at  length  prevaii'd  ; 
But  some  ftiint  hope  remain'd,  his  jealous  queen 
Had  not  the  mistress  through  the  heifer  seen. 
The  cautious  goddess  of  her  gift  pNOSsest, 
Yet  barbour>d  anxious  thoughts  within  her  breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 
And  justly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  secure  her  care. 
To  trusty  Argus  she  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  stars  the  skies) 
Was  compass'd  round,  and  wore  aii  hundred  eyes» 
But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  steep ; 
The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep ; 
Nor  could  the  total  constellation  sleep. 
Thus,  ever  present  to  his  eyes  and  mind. 
His  charge  was  still  before  him,  though  behind, 
In  fields  he  sufier^d  her  to  feed  by  day ; 
But,  when  the  setting  Sun  to  night  gave  way. 
The  captive  cow  he  summon'd  with  a  call. 
And  drove  her  back,  and  ty*d  her  to  the  stalU 
On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed. 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodg'd :  and  to  digest  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams  defird  with  mud. 
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Her  woful  story  fain  she  would  hare  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to  hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd. 
She  strove  to  speak ;  she  spoke  not,  but  she  lowM. 
Affrighted  with  the  noise,  she  look'd  around. 
And  8eem*d  t*  inquire  the  author  of  the  sound. 

Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had  playM 
(Her  father*s  banks)  she  came,  and   there  sur- 
veyed 
Her  altered  visage,  and  her  branching  head ; 
And  starting  from  herself  she  would  have  fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  thi^  disguise. 
£v'n  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant ; 
And  in  his  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  followed  where  her  fellows  went,  a|  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company : 
They  stroke  her  neck ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands : 
Her  father  gave  her  grass ;  the  grass  she  took. 
And  lickM  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous  look ; 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  ask'd  relief. 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tell^  her  grief; 
Which  with  her  foot *she  makes  him  understand. 
And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 
"  Ah  wretched  me!"  her  mournful  father  cry'dj 
She  with  a  sigh  to  wretched  me  reply'^  : 
About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  wept,  and  then  these  tender  words  ensue ; 
**  And  art  thou  she,  whom  I  have  sought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  so  sadly  found  ? 
So  found,  is  worse  than  lost :  with  mutual  words 
Thou  answer»st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  affords  : 
But  sighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breast ; 
And  speech  deny'd  by  lowing  is  expressed. 
Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed, 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed : 
But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be 
Thy  mate,  and  hollowing  sons  thy  progeny. 
Oh,  were  I  mortal,  Death  might  bring  relief! 
But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 
Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see, 
And  makes  me  curse  my  immortality." 
More  had  he  said,  but,  fearful  of  her  stay. 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  some  fresh  pasture;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  «ate  bim&elf,aud  kept  her  still  iu  sight. 


THE  EYES  OF  AHOUS  TRANS;?ORMED 
INTO  A  PEACOCK'S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  sufferings  bear: 
But  caird  in  haste  his  airy  messenger, 
The  son  of  Mai'a,  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped  ; 
His  flying  hal  was  fastened  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
Ho  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 
And,  ill  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retained  his  rod : 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes  took. 
But  made  it  seem  to  sisht  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control, 
M  bicbby  the  way  he  met,  and  sUiy  stole. 


Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,  and  sung ; 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds  ; 
But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds. 
"  And  whosoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,"  said  be, 
"  Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me : 
This  hill  has  brouze  for  them,  and  shade  for  thee." 
The  god,  who  was  with  ease  induc'd  to  climb, 
Began  discourse  to  pass  away  the  time  ; 
And  still  betwixt  his  tuneful  pipe  he  plies. 
And  watch'd  his  hour,  to  close  the  keeper's  eyes. 
With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake ; 
Not  suffering  all  his  eyes  repose  to  take  : 
And  ask'd  the  stranger,  who  did  reeds  invent. 
And  whence  became  so  rare  an  instrument. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX  INTO 
KEEDS. 

Th  en  Hermes  thus ;  "  A  nymph  of  late  there  was, 

Whose  heavenly  form  her  fellows  did  surpass. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains  ; 

Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains  : 

Syrinx  her  name,  by  Sylvans  otl  pursu'd. 

As  oft  she  did  the  lustful  gods  delude : 

ThQ  niral  and  the  wood-land  powers  disdainM ; 

With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  maintained ; 

Like  Phoebe  clad,  ev'n  Phoebe's  self  she  seems. 

So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion*d  limbs : 

The  nicest  eye  did  no  distinction  know, 

But  that  the  goddess  bOre  a  golden  bow: 

Distinguished  thus,  the  sight  she  cheated  too. 

Descending  from  Lycasus,  Pan  admires 

The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  new  desires. 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore; 

And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 

But,  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 

So  swift,  she  was  already  out  of  sight. 

Nor  stay'd  to  hear  the  courtship  of  the  god ; 

But  beat  her  course  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 

There  by  the  river  stopt,  and  tir'd  before. 

Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  prayers  implore. 

"  Now  while  the  lustful  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 
He  Alls  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising  op  the  place. 
And  while  he  sighs  his  ill  success  to  find. 
The  tender  canes  were  shaken  by  the  wind ; 
And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before; 
That,  much  surprising  Pan,  yet  pleased  him  more. 
Admiring  this  new  music,  *  Thou,'  he  said, 
*  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed. 
At  least  shall  be  the  consort  of  my  mind  ; 
And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  join'd.' 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion'd  as  they  are : 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care, 
They  still  retain  the  naiite  of  his  ungrateful  fair."' 
While  Hermes  pip'd,  and  sung,  and  told  his  tale, 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail. 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep ; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 
Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  sung  suppre&t ; 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  confirmed  his  rest: 
Without  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew. 
And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew. 
Down  from  tj^e  rock  fell  the  dissevei'*d  head, 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  foiling  bled; 
And  mark'd  the  passage  with  a  crimson  trail : 
Thus  Ar!$us  lies  in  pieces^  cold  and  pale  ; 
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And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  light. 
Are  dos*d  at  once,  in  one  perpetual  night. 
Thei«;  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail. 
And  spreads  them  in  her  peacock^s  gaudy  tail. 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  injured  bed, 
.^h"  wruiks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head ; 
With  Furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home, 
And  drives  her  gadding  round  the  world  to  roam  : 
Nor  ceasM  her  madness  and  her  flight,  before 
Slit-  tuuch'd  the  limits  of  the  Pharian  shore. 
At  leusth,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
^Varied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil, 
Sb«'  laid  her  down :  and,  leaning  on  her  koecs, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries : 
And  cast  her  languishing  regards  above, 
Fur  help  from  Heaven,  and  her  ungrateful  Jove. 
Site  >i?h'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd ;  'twas  all  she  couli* ; 
And  with  unkindoess  seem*d  to  tax  the  god. 
La»t,  with  an  humble  prayer,  she  begg'd  repose. 
Or  Death  at  least  to  finish  all  her  woes. 
Jore  heard  her  vows,  and,  with  a  flattering  look, 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke. 
He  cast  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said: 
"■  Dame,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nvmph  shall  violate ;  by  Styx  I  swear, 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  thunderer*'' 
Tne  soddess  was  appeased :  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  shape  restor'd. 
The  nigged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  sveetnesfi  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Tboueh  not  so  large ;  her  crooked  boms  decrease ; 
Tue  wkleness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease  : 
Htr  hooii  to  hands  return,  in  little  space ; 
The  tive  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place  ; 
And.  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  seen, 
BcskIc  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skin, 
£r>  cted  on  her  feet  she  walks  again, 
Aod  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
She  tries  her  tongue,  her  silence  softly  breaks, 
.\im1  fears  her  former  lowings  when  she  speaks: 
A  riddess  now  through  all  th'  Egyptian  state  ; 
AiKi  serv'd  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen  "wait 

Her  SOD  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ*d 
The  son  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  received. 
With  sacrifice  ador'd,  and  public  prayers, 
H^  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphux,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
I-ke  honour  claims,  apd  boasts  his  sire  the  Sun. 
}hi  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air. 
The  son  of  Isis  cookl  no  longer  bear : 
"  Thou  tak*st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,"  said  he, 
"  And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
fto,  \tw»  pretender  to  a  bDrrow'd  name  !" 
Tba<  tax'd,  he  blushed  with  anger,  and  with  shame ; 
But  shame  repress'd  his  rage :  the  daunted  youth 
Sm>o  seeks  his  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth : 
**  Mother,**  said  he,  **  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
H»-  spuke  in  public ,  told  it  to  my  face ; 
N<'r  durkt  1  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace  : 
£»*o  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
R*^tniio*d  by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  hold  my  tongue. 
To  bear  an  open  slander,  is  a  curse  : 
fiat  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  I  im  Heaven-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign ;  and  make  my  father  known, 
Tu  rij:iit  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own." 
^  said,  and  •«ayio^  cast  his  arms  about 
ll«r  neck,  and  beg^d  her  to  resolve  the  doubt 


»Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  mov^d 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  she  so  dearly  lov'd. 
Or  more  with  fury  fu-^d,  to  find  her  name 
TraducM,  and  made  the  sport  of  common  Fame. 
She  stretched  her  arms  to  Heaven,  and  fixM  her 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the. skies;        [eyes 
"  Xow  by  those  beams,"  said  she,  "  whose  holy 

fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires ; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  cUears  our  sight, 
By  him,  the  public  minister  of  light, 
1  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee :  if  1  lie, 
T^t  him  his  cheartul  influence  deny : 
Let  him  no  more  this  perjur'd  creature  see, 
Ahd  shine  on  all  the  world  but  only  me. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence. 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence  ; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go. 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know.»» 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And  eager  for  the  journey  soon  prepared., 
tie  longs  the  world  beneath  him ito  surv ey ; 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day : 
From  Meroe's  boning  sands  he  bends  his  course, 
Nor  less  in  India  feels  his  father^s  force ; 
His  travel  urging,  tilt  he  came  in  sight. 
And  saw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 


MELEAGER  AND  ATALANTA. 

OUT  DP  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP      ^ 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

Connection  to  the  former  Story. 
Ovid,  having  told  how  Theseus  had  freed  Athens 
from  the  tribute  of  children,  which  was  imposod 
on  them  by  Minos  king  of  Creta,  by  killing  the 
Minotaur,  here  makes  a  digression  to  the  story 
of  Meleagcr  and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inartificial  connections  in  all  the  Meta- 
morphoses :  for  he  only  says,  that  Theseus  oh-  ' 
tained  such  honour  from  that  cdmbat,  that  a!l 
Greece  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  necessities ; 
and,  amongst  others,  Calydon ;  though  the  hero 
of  that  country,  prince  Meleager,was  then  living. 

From  him,  the  Caledonians  sought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  tlieir  chief. 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  far  and  near : 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  Oeceus,  with  autumnal  plenty  blcss'd, 
In  gifts  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  expre^js'd : 
Cull'd  sheaves,  to  Ceres ;  to  Lyaeiis,  wine  ; 
To  Pan,  ahd  Pales,  off^^r'd  shrep  and  kine ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  the  mraj  gods,  his  hand 
Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  command : 
Each  deity  in  every  kind  was  bless'd. 
Till  at  t>iana's  fane  th'  invidious  honour  cea-^M, 
Wrath  touches  ev'u  the  g'^ds ;  the  queen  of  night, 
Fir'd  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 
"  Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she,   . 
"  Notunreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.'* 
Swifl  as  the  word,  she  sped  the  boar  away. 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th»  JE^jyptian  pastures  I'eed, 
And  none  so  large  Siciiiau  meadows  breed : 
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His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  snffusM  with  blood ; 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impard  appears, 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears. 
Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grantiu|^  sound, 
And  part  he  chums,  and  part  befbams  ti^e  ground. 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove. 
And  Jove^s  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  he  drove. 
He  bums  tlie  leaves ;  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades : 
Or,  suffering  not  their  yellow  b^rds  to  rear,  [year, 
lie  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promised  load. 
Nor  bams  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heaped  abroad : 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  prepare. 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow'd. 
And  grapes  ungather^  shed  their  generous  blood.  . 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep  [keep. 

Their  shepherds,  nor  the  g^rooms  their  bulls  can 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble' mn. 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  th€  town : 
Till  Meleagras,  and  his  chosen  crew. 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursue. 
'  Fair  Leda's  twins,  (in  time  to  stars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the  fiery  steed ; 
Then  issued  forth  fom'd  Jason  after  these, 
Who  mann*d  the  foremost  ship  that  saiPd  the  seas ; 
Then  Theseus  join^  with  hold  Pirithous  came : 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name : 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran. 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eagles  eyes  and  lion's  heart ; 
Leucippus,  with  bis  never-erring  dart ; 
Acastus,  Phileus,  Phspnix,  Telamon, 
Echion,  Lelez,  and  Curytion, 
Achilles'  father,  and  great  Piiocu8**son  ; 
pryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippasus  the  strong; 
With  twice  old  lolas,  and  Nester  then  but  young. 
Latrtes  active,  and  Ancaeus  bold ; 
Mopsus  the  sage,  who  foture  things  foretold; 
And  t'  other  seer  yet  by  h\s  wifo  unsold. . 
A  thousand  others  of  immortal  &me ; 
Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods ;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  h^  flowed  upon  the 

ground, 
And  show'd  her  buskin'd  legs ;  her  head  was  bare, 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  tyM  above, 
Sweet  n^ligence,  unheetled  bait  of  love ! 
Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd. 
One  hapd  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  cTisplay'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  receiv*d  the  flame. 
With  Heavens  averse.  «*  O  happy  youth,"  he  cryM ; 
•*  For  whom  thy  Fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride!*' 
He«igh*d,  and  bad  no  leisure  more  to  say  i 
His  honour  callM  his  eyes  another  way,  ' 

And  forced  him  to  pursue  the  now  neglected  prey. 

There  stood  a  forest  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Which  over-look'd  the  shaded  plains  below. 
No  sounding  ax  presumed  those  trees  to  bite ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight 
The  heroes  there  arrived,  some  spread  around 
The  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on  the  ground, 
Some  from  the  dnins  the  &ithfbl  dogs  unbound. 


Of  action  eag«r,  and  intent  on  thought^ 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  sought : 
A  valley  stood  below ;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  ilBilling  rain : 
The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  ground. 
Whose  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  crown'd^ 
The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood,   f^amain, 
From  hence  the  boar  was  rousM,  and  sprung 
Like  lightning  sudden  on  the  warrior-train  ; 
Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  the  ground. 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  crackling  sound : 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  preparVi, 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandish'd  weapons 
The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside      [giar>d. 
Deals  glaucing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs  divide: 
AH  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 
Echion  threw  the  first,  butmissM  his  mark. 
And  stuck  his  boar-spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason ;  and  his  javelin  seemM  to  take,  [back. 
But  foiled  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above  his 
Mopsus  was  next ;  but  ere  he  threw,  addressVl 
To  Phcebus  thus :  "  O  patron,  help  thy  priest. 
If  1  adore,  and  ever  nave  ador*d 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  affi>rd  ; 
That  1  may  reach  the  beast."    The  god  allow'd 
His  prayer,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he  could : 
He  reached  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

This  chafd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire. 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirled  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foes,  so  flies  a  mighty  stone. 
As  flew  the  beast ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight. 
The  chiefs  overborn,  he  rushes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows 

aid. 
Onesimus  far»d  worse,  prepared  to  fly ; 
The  fatal  iang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  Ihlls  headlong  on 

the  plain. 
Nestor  had  feil*d  the  fell  of  Troy  to  see. 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree ; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  fear. 
And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  still  too  near. 
Against  a  stmnp  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,  trasting  to  his  arms,  young  Orthys  found, 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 
Now  Leda*s  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear : 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses  were ; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandishM  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  miss'd ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
ConceaPd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to 

the  steed. 
But  Telamon  rash'd  in,  and  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  fosten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  spmwling  on  the  ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 
Mean  time  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T*  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow: 
Beneath  his  car  the  fastened  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  appearM  the  tricklmg  blood. 
She  blush*d  for  joy :  but  Meleagrus  rais'd 
His  voice  with  loud  applause,  and  the  frur  ardiev 

praised. 
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He  vss  the  first  to  see,  and  fint  to  show 

His  friends  tiie  marks  of  the  suocessiul  blow. 

**  Nor  shall  thj  valour  want  the  praises  dae,** 

He  caid ;  a  virtuous  envy  seized  the  crew. 

TVf  shoot;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts. 

And  all  at  onoe  employ  their  thronging  darts  ; 

But,  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join  y 

And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancseus  takes. 

And  Boorishes  his  double-biting  ax :  • 

Th«n,  forward  to  his  (ate,  he  took  a  stride, 

Beibre  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 

"  Gire  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can, 

Betveen  a  woman-^warrior  and  a  man ; 

The  boar  is  doom'd ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 

Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  diefend." 

Thns  boasted  he ;  then  stretched,  on  tiptoe  stood, 

Secnre  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 

But  the  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow, 

And  npwaids  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Ancaens  &Us ;  his  bowela  from  the  wound 

Bnsh  out,  and  clotted  blood  distains  the  ground. 

Piritbous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
1*rp«s*d  on,  and  shook  his  lance :  to  whom  from  fiu-. 
Thus  Theseus  cry*d :  **  O  sUy ,  my  better  part, 
My  OMire  than  mistress  ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart. 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof:  Ancsustry^d 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  presuming  dy'd :" 
He  said,  and  while  he  spake,  his  javelin  threw  ; 
Hissing  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew  ; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  ihkt  stood  betwixt 
The  marks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt 

Onoe  more  bold  5ason  threw,  but  fait'd  to  wound 
'Hie  boar,  and  slew  an  undeserving  hound; 
Aad  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  nail*d  to  ground. 

Tvo  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th*  event : 
The  first  was  fix*d  in  eaith,  the  second  stood 
On  the  boar's  bristled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his 
^ovvhile  the  tortni'd  savage  turns  around,  [blood. 
Aad  flings  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  voand>s  great  author  dose  at  hand  provokes 
His  ngfi,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes ; 
^^^Iwels  as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 
SoKk  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres, 
'Thea  frils,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 
This  act  with  shouts  Heaven-high  the  friendly  band 
Applsod,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor^s  hand. 
Then  all  approach  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies  ; 
Aiid,tcaree  secure,  reatih  out  their  spearsafar,  [war. 
Av)  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnership  of 

But  he,  the  conquering  chief,  his  foot  impressed 
On  the  stim^  neck  of  that  destructive  beast; 
And,  gazmg  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
"*  Aocept,»  «aid  he,  "  fiur  Nonacrine,  my  prize, 
And,thoagfa  inferior,  sufier  me  to  join 
My  hbonrs,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with  thine  i** 
At  this  presenU  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chine,  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread. 
Ohd,  she  reoeiv'd  the  gift;  and  seem'd  to  take 
With  doable  plesuore,  for  the  giver's  sake. 
The  rest  were  seized  with  sullen  discontent, 
And  a  deaf  murmur  through  the  squadron  went : 
AH  envy^l ;  but  the  Thestyan  brethren  show*d 
^  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 


*  UydowBthoaeboDour^  spoils,  nor  think  to  share. 
Weak  voaaai  as  thouairt,  the  pnae  of  war : 


Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreigirclaim. 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thy  beauty ;  but  restore  the  prize, 
Which  he,  besotted  on  that  face  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us.*'  At  this,  inflamed  with  sptte^ 
From  her  they  snatched  the  gift,  from  him  the 
giver's  right. 

But  soon  th'  impatient  prince  his  fauchion  drew. 
And  cry'd,  "  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due. 
Now  learn  the  diflerence,  at  your  proper  cost. 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  an  empty  boast." 
At  this  advancM,  and,  sudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Piexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword : 
Toxeus  amazed,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting ;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood^ 
Received  the  8tt«l  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Pleased  with  the  first,  unknown  the  second  newa^ 
Althaea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  son*s  conquest;  when  at  length  appear 
Her  grisly  brethren  stretch'd  upon  the  bier : 
Pale,  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  chang'd  her  cheer^ 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  cause,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
'Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  soul ;  at  last  twas  rage  alone ; 
Which,  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlightcd  on  the  earth. 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth  i 
Forth'  unborn  chief  the  fiital  sisters  came. 
And  raised  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turned  the  wheel  apace  ; 
And  turning  snug,  **  To  this  red  brand  and  thee^ 
O  new-bom  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny  :'* 
So  vanish'd  out  of  view.    The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd  the  flame: 
llie  log  in  secret  lock'd,  she  wept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  preserved,  preserved  her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd;  and  first  she  strowt 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  after  blows ; 
Thrice-  heav'd  her  hand,  and,  heav'd,  she  thrice 
The  sister  and  the  mother  long  contest,  [rcprest : 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast. 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow. 
Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow ; 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her&ce  reforms: 
Rasolv'd,  she  doubts  again ;  jthe  tears,  she  dry'd 
With  blushing  rage,  are  by  new  tears  supply 'd: 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail. 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gale. 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail. 
She  (eels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempest,  anl  th'  impetuous  seat: 
So  fares  Althaea's  mind :  first  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sister  and  mother  long  the  scales  divide. 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  ahe  sofUy  sigh'd,  then  roar*d  aloud ; 
But  sighs  were  stified  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  please  her  brothers'  ghosts,  her  son  shouldbleed; 
And  when  the  funeral  fljames  began  to  rise, 
**  Receive,"  she  said,  "  a  sister's  sacrifice : 
A  mother's  bowels  bum :"  high  in  her  hand. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  (atai  bmnd ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  bowM, 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
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"  Come,  come,  r^enging  sisters,  come  and  view 

A  sister  paying  a  dead  brother's  due ; 

A  crime  1  pubish,  and  a  crime  commit'; 

But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death,  is  fit : 

Great  crimes  must  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid, 

And  second  funerals  on  the  fonne|r  laid. 

Let  the  whole  household  in  one  ruin  fall. 

And  may  Diana's  curse  overtake  us  all ! 

Shall  Fate  to  happy  Genus  still  allow 

One  son,  while  Tbestius  stands  deprived  of  two  ? 

Butter  three  lost,  than  one  unpunish'd  go. 

Take  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 

In  Hell  you  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due : 

A  costly  offering  on  youf  tomb  is  laid, 

When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid. 

**  Ah  !  whither  am  1  huiTj''d  ?  Ah  !  forgive, 
Ye  Shades,  and  let  your  sister's  ii>sue  live : 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  ;  though  he 
Deserv^  it,  he  deser%-es  it  not  from  me.       [slain, 

*'  Then  shall  th*  unpunish'd  wretch  insult  the 
Triumphant  live,  not  only  live,  but  reign ; 
While  you,  thin  Shades,  the  sport  of  winds,  &te  tost 
0*er  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coast. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  tis  past,  'tis  done ; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son  ; 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal ;  [fall. 

And  let  the  house's  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 

*'  Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love. 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  mouths  1 

strove ! 
Ah !  hadst  thou  dy*d,  my  son,  in  tnlmnt  years, 
Thy  little  herse  had  been  bedew'd  with  tears. 

"  Thou  liv'st  by  me ;  to  me  thy  breath  resign  ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require  ; 
Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preserv'd  from  fire: 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 
Aud  me  to  them  who  fell  by  tliee  restore. 

*<  1  would,  but  cannot :  my  son's  image  stands 
Before  my  sight ;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  these  exact, 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  fact. 

"  He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his  doom : 
My  brothers^  though  unjustly,  shall  o'ercome. 
But,  having  paid  their  injur'd  ghosts  their  due. 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his 
pursue." 

At  this  for  the  last  tipie  she  lifts  her  hand, 
Avertsher  eyes,  and,  half  unwilling,drop8  the  brand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown,         n 
Or  drew,  or  seem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan ; 
The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away. 

Just  then  the  hero  cast  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry  : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins ; 
But  be  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains : 
He  fear'd  not  fate,  but  only  griev'd  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death  so  dry. 
"  Happy  Aucseus,  thrice  aloud  he  cry'd, 
With  what  becoming  feite  in  arms  he  dy'd ;" 
Then  call'd  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire,  around, 
Andlier  to  whom  his  nuptial  tows  were  bound  ; 
Perhaps  his  mother ;  a  long  sigh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu  : 
For  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  stay 
-At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay, 
They  rise,  and  sink  by  fits ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more; 


Just  so  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impaic^ 
Till  the  last  burning  breath  ^moU  out  the  soul  in 
Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies  ;  [air. 

Ail  ages,  alldogrees,  unsluice  their  eyes; 
Aud  Heaven  and  Earth  resound  with  murmurs, 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breasts,  and  ttar 
Their  liabits,  and  root  up  their  scattered  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  fat;.er  now  no  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  on  the  floor. 
Deforms  his  lM)ary  locks  with  dust  obscene. 
And  cuF'^es  age,  and  loaths  a  life  prolonged  «ita 

pain. 
By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  fineed. 
And  puniflh'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  1  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  oflices  discharge  j 
Had  Phcebus  all  his  Helicon  bestow'd. 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  all  the  god  ; 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that  god, 

in  vain 
Woukl  ofler  to  describe  his  sisters'  pain : 
They  beat  their  breastswith  many  a  bruising  blow. 
Till  they  turn  livid,  aud  corrupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse  remains. 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains ; 
And  when  to  funeral  flames  'tis  borne  away. 
They  kiss  tlie  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
And  when  those  funeral  flames  no  longer  bum 
(The  dustcompos'd  within  a  pious  urn), 
£v'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confess. 
And  hug  it  in  tlieir  arms,  and  to  their  bosoms 

press.  [cTouud, 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;  then,  stretch'd  aioUij  Uie 
Those  living  monuments  bis  tomb  surround : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  inscribed,  their  tears  they  pay, 
Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent. 
Not  with  less  ruin,  than  a  race,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 
And  her  whom  Heaven  for  Hercules  decreed. 
Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursued 
The  weeping  sisters ;  but,  with  wings  endu'd 
And  homy  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air ;      f  pnir. 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feathcr'd  flocks  i*:- 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH   BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


The  author,  pursuing  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  re- 
lates how  he,  with  his  friend  Ptrithous,  werr 
invited  by  Achdous,  the  river-god,  to  stay 
with  him,  till  his  waters  were  abated.  Arhv- 
lous  entertains  them  with  a  relation  of  his 
own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed  into  nn 
island  by  Neptune,  at  his  request.  Pirithous, 
being  an  atheist,  derides  the  legend,  and  di  iii»  > 
the  power  of  the  gods  to  work  that  miraclf. 
Lelex,  another  companion  of  Theseus,  to  rf>ti. 
firm  the  story  of  Achelous,  relates  anotlirr 
tnetamorphosis  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  ii-*') 
trees :  of  which  he  was  partly  an  eye-witncs's: 


Thus  Achelous  ends:  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
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The  powers  of  Hearen ;  except  Ixion's  son, 
Who  laugbM  at  all  the  gods,  believ'd  in  none ;  ^ 
Hv  shook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies, 
**  Thc-sc  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
Ym  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  sway, 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away." 

The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense  declared 
Against  this  doctriuc,  and  with  horrour  heard. 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienc'd  man. 
And  thus  with  sober  gravity  began: 
*'  Heaven's  power  is  infmite:  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manufacture  mass,  the  making  power  obey : 
Ev  proof  to  clear  your  doubt;  in  Phrygian  ground 
T«o  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompass  d 

round. 
Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 
I  fia<r  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus  sent 
T)  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  government. 
No'  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
C^  ruots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant: 
Hfre  Jove  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Oi  mortal  men  conccalM  their  tlcities: 
Oar  bid  aside  bis  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
A  d  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod  ; 
F'jr  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Njt  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lockM. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  h<iniel>  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 
Wa$  thatch'd  with  leeds  and  straw  togetlier  bound. 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv»d,  and  there 
Had  Itv*d  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair : 
^jv  old  in  love ;  though  little  was  their  store, 
Ir.urd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore, 
Ni>r  aim*d  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor. 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call, 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid, 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 

"  From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repulsed  before, 
Nuv  stooping,  entered  through  the  little  door ; 
TiM^  man  (their  hearty  welcome  &-st  expressM) 
A  o^mmon  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
inciting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
Bat  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions  stuflfd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
0>trse,  but  the  best  she  had ;  then  takes  the  load 
(Huhes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
Vie  living  coals,  and  lest  they  should  expire. 
With  leaves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  infant^fire : 
It  smokes,  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she 

blows, 
Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brusb-wood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens 

these. 
Awl  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees. 
T^.e  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on, 
(like  bumishM  gold  the  little  seether  shone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  got 
Fnm  his  own  ground  (a  small  well-water'd  spot;) 
She  «tripp>d  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  best 
^  cull*d,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dress*d. 
Hi;b  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
<iood  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down, 
TiwD  cut  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one  : 
Vei  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 
^'bicb  for  their  sakes  atone  he  wish'd  were  more. 
Thiy  in  the  pot  he  plunged  without  delay, 
lu  tame  the  fleshy  and  drain  the  salt  away. 


The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat. 
And  shorten^  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

"  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechcn  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  tilPd  with  water,  geatly  warm'd,  they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bathed  their  feet, 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  tlieir  sweat : 
This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  atedy 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread,  ' 
But  coarse  old  garments;  yet  such  robes  as  thes^ 
They  laid  alone,  at  feast,  on  taolydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown» 
The  tables  set ;  th*  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame. 
Who  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  leg,  a  sherd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  reared  f 
Then  rubb'd  it  o*er  with  ncwly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party-colour'd  olive,  black  and  green :  ^ 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  served, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved : 
A  garden-salad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory  : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare^ 
And  new-laid  eg^^B^  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  earthen-ware  were  serv'd  to  board  ; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  f'itcher  storM 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could  afford. 
This  was  the  tdble*s  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beechen  bowls;  and  these  were  shining  clean. 
Varnished  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  "had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savory  bit,  that  serv*d  to  relish  wine : 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest. 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before. 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry  store. 
Dry  fiffs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  set 
In  canisters,  t*  enlarge  the  little  treat: 
All  these  a  milk-white  honey-comb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country-banquet  crowned. 
But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 
"  Mean  time  the  beechen  bowls  went  round,  and 
still. 
Though  often  emptied,  were  observ'd  to  fill, 
Till'd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seized  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  conunon  grape,  increased ; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  pray'r. 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fiare. 
One  goose  they  had  (twas  all  they  could  allow) 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now. 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  view*d  ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  pursuM  : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad  intent, 
And  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment ; 
But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies. 
And  close  between  the  le^  of  Jove  she  lies. 
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He  with  a  gneions  ear  the  sappliaQt  beard. 
And  8aT*d  her  life ;  then  what  he  was  declai'd, 
And  own'd  the  god.  *  The  neighbourhood,'  said  he, 
*  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety  : 
You  stand  alone  exempted ;  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way : 
Leave  these  accurs'd;  and  to  the  mountains  height 
Ascend;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight.' 

**  They  haste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  de> 
ny'd. 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supply'd. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top. 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel,  stop  ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes ; 
liost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains^ 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains : 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 
Their  neighbours  fete,  and  country  now  no  more, 
Their  little  shed  scarce  large  enough  for  two. 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increas'd,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow.' 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise : 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  sculpture  grac'd,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 

**  Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with  looks  se- 
rene, 
^  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men  j 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 

"  A  while  they  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  ad- 
dressed, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request. 
'  We  crave  to  serve  before  yuur  sacred  shrine. 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life     • 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  neither  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me. 
Nor  weeping  1,  with  wither'd  aons,  jnay  bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.' 

*'  The  godheads  sign  their  suit.    They  run  their 
race 
In  the  same  tenour  all  th'  appointed  space ; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple-gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green : 
Old  Baucis  look*d  where  old  Philemon  stood, 
And  saw  his  len&then'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood : 
New  roots  their  fasteh'd  feet  begin  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu; 
At  once,  *  Farewel,  O  faithful  spouse,'  they  said ; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  dosing  lips  in- 
vade. 
Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyannan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows ; 
And  offering  fresher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 
*  The  good,'  said  J,  '  are  God's  peculiar  care, 
And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  shall  heaveuly  bo- 
npur  share.' " 


THE  FABLE  OP  IPfftS  AND  lATiTBS. 
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The  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Crete  had 

flown; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own. 
In  Iphis  chang'd  ;•  for  near  the  Onossian  bounds, 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  resounds) 
At  PhsBstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood. 
But  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  rich  as  good  ; 
Esteeni'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighbourhood; 
Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  assign'd 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  UnntJy  spoke  his  mind. 
"  If  Heaven,"  said  Lygdus,  "  will  vouchsafe  to 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer ;  *  [hear, 

Shprt  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  ^hen  bom,  the  tits  are  little  worth  ; 
Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shalt  produce. 
Of  so  great  chaiges,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness.  Heaven,  with  what  reluctancy) 
Her  hapless  innocence  1  doom  to  die." 
He  sai<i^  and  tears  the  common  grief  display. 
Of  him  who  bad,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Yet  Telethusa  still  persisU,  to  find 
Fit  aiguments  to  move  a  fiither's  mind; 
T  extend  his  wishes  to  a  laiger  scope. 
And  in  one  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard :  her  time  drew  near. 
And  she  her  heavy  load  could  scarcely  bear ; 
When  slumbering,  in  the  latter  shades  of  night. 
Before  th'  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Ists  at  their  head : 
Her  moony  boras  were  on  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  temples  grac'd: 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high; 
The  dog  and  dappled  boll  were  waiting  by  ; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
The  silent  god  f  the  sacred  crocodile  ; 
And,  last,  a  long  procession  moving  on. 
With  timbrels,  that  assist  the  bbouring  Moon. 
Her  slumbers^eem'd  dispdl'd,  and,  broad  awake. 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  distinctly  spake. 
**  My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  save  whate'er  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband's  dire  decree : 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on  me ; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  served  a  thankless  deity.* 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  goddess  fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her  bed  ; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  spotless  hands  on  high. 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burthen  did  disclose. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  light 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  father's  sight 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ. 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was  conscious  of  the  fiM^t  alone  ; 
The  fiitlier  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  sou  ; 
And  call'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name. 
Which  either  sex  with  equal  right  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandsire  was ;  the  wife  was  pleas'4. 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd : 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit. 
And  troth  wp3  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat* 
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The  Iiabit  showM  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
With  manly  fierceness  mingled  female  grace. 
Now  tbiiteen  yean  of  age  were  swiftly  run, 
When  the  fond  fkther  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  woild  his  only  son. 
lanthe  was  his  choice ;  so  wondrous  fair. 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare ; 
A  oeighbour's  daughter  of  his  owh  degree,       [he. 
And  not  more  bless'd  with  Fortune's  goods  than 
They  toon  espou8*d :  for  they  with  ease  were  joined. 
Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind. 
Their  afpe  the  same,  their  inclinations  too : 
And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew. 
Thus,  &tally  dispos'd  to  mutual  fires, 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  same  desitfes. 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care ; 
One  lovM  with  hope,  one  languish'd  in  despair. 
The  maid  accus'd  the  lingering  days  alone : 
For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  thought  her  own. 
Bnt  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 
Af  fiercely  bums,  but  hopes  for  no  reliet 

E\*n  her  despair  adds  ftiel  to  her  sire ; 

A  maid  with  madness  does  a  maid  desire. 

And,  scarce  refraining  tears,  **  Alas,"  said  she, 
What  issoe  of  my  love  remains  for  me ! 

How  wild  a  paSsion  works  within  my  brea.«t ! 

Vhh  what  prodigious  flames  am  1  possest ! 

CohM  I  the  care  of  Providence  deserre, 

H«iTen  most  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 

And  tfaalfs  my  iate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 

Some  usoal  evil  for  my  punishment, 

NoC  this  onkindly  curse ;  to  rage  and  bum. 

Where  Nature  shows  no  prospect  of  return. 

Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire ; 

Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares  desire : 

TYe  &ther  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes ; 

The  tta^  thrm^h  secret  woods  his  hind  pursues; 

And  biids  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own  species 
choose. 

Her  females  Nature  guards  from  female  flame. 

And  joins  two  sexes  to  preserve  the  game : 

Would  1  were  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am ! 

Crete,  ftmM  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her  store. 

Tin  my  new  love  produced  one  monster  more. 

Thedsnghterof  the  Sun  a  bull  desired. 

And  yet  ev*n  then  a  male  a  female  sir*d : 

Her  pasrion  was  extravagantly  new : 

Itat  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 

To  thinf(s  impossible  she  was  not  bent. 

Bat  found  the  means  to  compass  her  intent. 

To  cheat  his  eyes,  she  took  a  different  shape ; 

Yet  still  she  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 

Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  conspire, 

SmmM  Dcdalus  assist  ray  wild  desire, 

^Vhat  ait  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy. 

Or  vhat  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ?    . 

Eitinpiith  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid. 

And  recoQect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 

Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  oaght. 

And  drive  these  golden  wishes  from  thy  thought 

Th(n  canst  not  hope  tiiy  fond  desir«>s  to  gain ; 

^^hot  hope  is  wanting,  wishes  are  in  vain. 

Aad  yet  no  guards  against  our  joys  conspire  j 

Ko  jfalous  hatband  hinders  our  desire ; 

tf  T  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish, 

^  the  heradf  consenting  to  the  bliss. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 

Aii  thmj^  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 

^  yet  1  never  can  eiqoy  the  fiur ; 

'fv  psK  tha  power  of  HeavoB  t0  gfavt  ny  prayer. 


Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  fiar  as  Heaven  can  be  ^ 

Our  parents  with  our  own  desires  agree ; 

But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above^ 

Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love ; 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain : 

One  gift  refus*d  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  Just  at  hand. 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band : 

Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies.   Thus  accursed. 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 

Why  com'st  thou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites* 

To  bless  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights  ? 

And  why  should  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high. 

To  see  two  brides  in  cold  eml^races  lie  ?" 

Thus  lovesick  Iphis  her  vain  passion  monni8| 
With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns. 
Invoking  H3nmen's  name,  and  Juno's  power. 
To  speed  the  work,  and  haste  the  happy  houi; 

She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day^ 
And  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay : 
Now  feigns  a  sickness,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
But,  having  done  whate'er  she  could  devise^ 
And  empty*d  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
The  time  approach'd ;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
She  and  her  daughter  with  dishevdl'd  hair; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Isis  they  ador*d, 
Embraced  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 

"  Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  Egypt  smiley 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle. 
And  seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile ; 
Relieve,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
"  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my  sight ; 
Revealed  I  saw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light : 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  mi^esty : 
The  glorious  train  that  compass'd  thee  around  ; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrel's  holy  sound. 
Thy  words  I  nqjted;  which  I  still  retain^ 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
Prom  shame,  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend : 
Thy  counsel  sav'd  us,  let  thy  power  defend.** 

Her  tears  purau'd  her  words;  and.  while  she 
spoke 
The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind. 
Were  heard  to  clap ;  the  hinar  horns  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blaze  around ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  mufmurihg  sound. 

Some  hopes  these  happy  omens  did  impart; 
Forth  wept  the  mother  with  a  beating  heait. 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  satisfy'd ; 
But  Iphis  followed  with  a  larger  stride ; 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  forsook  her  fhce; 
Her  looks  embolden'd  with  an  awful  grace ; 
Her  features  and  her  strength  together  grew» 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  shontf 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveai'd,  began 
To  shoot>  and  spread,  and  burnish  into  man. 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth;  no  more  delay 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear: 
Tha  votiva  tablas  this  inscription  wear: 
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**  Ipbifl,  the  man,' has  to  the  Goddess  paid 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  offered  when  a  maid.*' 

Now  wh^n  the  star  of  day  had  shown  his  focc, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  presence  grace 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Descended  to  complete  their  happy  love; 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid ; 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid. 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE.' 

PROM  THB  TENTH   BOpK   OF 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 

The  Propoetides,  for  their  impudent  behaviour, 
being  turned  into  stone  by  Venus,  Pj'gmalion, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  detested  all  women  for  their 
sake,  and  resolved  never  to  marry.  He  falls  in 
love  with  a  statue  of  his  own  making,  which  is 
changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  marries.  One 
of  his  descendants  is  Cinyras»  the  father  of 
Myrrha :  the  daughter'  incestuously  loves  her 
own  father  -,  for  which  she  is  changed  into  a  tree 
which  bears  her  name.  These  two  stories  im- 
mediately follow  each  Other,  and  are  admirably 
well  connected. 

Pygmalion,  loathing  their  lascivious  life, 

Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife : 

So  single  chose  tx)  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed^ 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed : 

Yet,  fearing  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill. 

In  sculpture  cxercis'd  his  happy  skill ; 

And  carvM  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair. 

As  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare. 

Were  ^he  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence, 

Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 

Adores ;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires. 

A  very  virgin  in  her  fiice  was  seen. 

And,  had  she  mov*d,  a  living  maid  had  been ; 

One  would  have  thought  she  could  have  stirr'd ; 

but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asham'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the  cheat, 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit ; 
He  knows  'tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adore. 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  moi% : 
The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  he  touches  oft. 
Which  feels  so  smooth,  that  he  believes  it  soft 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impross*d.      [breast, 
'Tis  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kiss  unripe ; 
But  when,  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again, 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean ; 
So  would  believe  she  kiss'd,  and,  courting  more. 
Again  embraced  her  naked  body  o'er; 
And,  straining  hard  the  statde,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  made  a  dint,  and  hurt  the  maid : 
Explor'd  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to  find 
Su  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  livid  mark  behind : 
With  flattery  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powerful  bribes  of  love : 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first ;  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells ;  [drew. 
Adds    orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue : 
And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing  birds  in  sHver  cages  hung ; 


And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  odorous  green, 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  be- 
Rich,  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck,     [tween : 
Penclants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neek : 
Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  grac'd. 
And  an  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  slender 

waisL 
Thus  like  a  quewi  array'd,  so  richly  dress'd^ 
Beauteous  she  show'd,  but  naked  show'd  the  be»t 
Then  from  the  floor  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed. 
With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  spread : 
The  solemn  rites  perform'd,  he  calls  her  bride. 
With  blandishments  fnvites  her  to  his  side. 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possessed. 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest. 

The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay  • 
With  gilded  bonis  the  milk-white  heifers  led, 
SlaugbterM  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled : 
Pygmalion  offering,  first  approach'd  the  shrine. 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  po^^ers  divine: 
**  Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want. 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant; 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,"  he  would  have  said. 
But  chang'd  his  words  for  shame,  and  only  prayM, 
**  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  ivory  maid." 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer. 
Well  knew  he  meant  th*  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  grranting  his  desire ; 
For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  ascends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies. 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  lies. 
He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss : 
He  thought  them  warm'd  before;  nor  longer  stays. 
But  next  bis  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
It  seem'd  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent  ; 
He  felt  again,  bis  fingers  made  a  print,  [dint, 

'Twas  flesh,  but  flesh  ^o  firm,  it  rose  against  the 
The  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  renew ; 
Soft,  and  more  soft  at  every  touch  it  grew : 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  to  use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain. 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  again, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein  : 
Convinc'd,  o'erjoy'd,  his  studied  thanks  and  praise 
To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays  : 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd ;  now  freed  firom  fear. 
He  found  the  favour  of  the  kiss  sincere : 
At  this  the  wakened  image  op'd  her  eyes,      [prise. 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with  sur- 
The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulness  convey'd. 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharpened  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom ; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  wall^ 
The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  call'd. 


CINYRAS  AND  MYRHHA. 

OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


There  needs  no  connection  of  this  *rtory  with  the 
former:  for  the  beginning  of  this  iauaediately 
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filtovs  the  end  of  the  last:  the  reader  is  only  to 
take  notice,  that  Orpheus,  who  relates  hoth,  was 
b>'  birth  a  Tbracian ;  and  bis  country  far  distant 
from  Cypnui  where  M3rrrha  was  bom,  and  from 
Arabia  whither  she  fled.  You  will  see  the  reason 
of  this  note,  soon  after  the  first  lines  of  this 
fable. 

Nor  him  alone  produced  the  fruitful  queen; 

Bat  Cinyras,  who,  like  his  sire,  had  been 

A  happy  prmce,  had  he  not  been  a  sire. 

D3ii?hters  and  fathers,  from  my  song  retire : 

]  >iD^  of  horrour;  and,  could  I  prevail, 

Ytw  should  not  hear,  or  not  believe,  my  tale. 

Yrt  if  the  pleasure  of  my  song  be  such. 

Thai  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 

A'tt-ntive  listen  to  the  last  event. 

And  with  the  sin  believe  the  punishment : 

S  nre  Nature  could  behold  so  dire  a  crime, 

1  vTatulate  at  least  my  native  clime, 

Tr.at  such  a  land,  %vhich  such  a  monster  bore, 

S»  far  is  distant  from  our  Thracian  shore. 

bt  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 

Her  cinnamon  and  sweet  amomum  boast, 

ll-T  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  w  ith  precious  tears, 

Hf  r  serond  harvests,  and  her  double  years ; 

hov  can  the  land  bccall'd  so  blessM,  that  Mvrrha 

bears? 
Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime, 
Hf  r  plant  alqne  deforms  the  happy  clime : 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflam'd  thy  heart, 
I);^)»Tis  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart ; 
Nome  fury  gave  thee  those  infernal  pains, 
Awi  shot  her  venom*d  vipers  in  thy  veins. 
To  bate  thy  sire,  had  merited  a  curse : 
B<jt  such  an  impious  love  deserved  a  worse. 
'  1  tf  uciGLhbourin^  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led, 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed : 
The  worid  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one, 
^.tcppt  but  him,  thou  canst  not  choose,  alone. 
Shr  knew  it  too,  the  miserable  maid. 
Ere  impious  love  her  better  thoughts  betray'd. 
And  thus  within  her  secret  soul  she  said : 
"  Ah  Myrrba !  whither  would  thy  wishes  tend  ? 
Ye  cods,  ye  sacred  laws,  my  soul  defend 
Fr^m  &uch  a  crime  as  all  mankind  detest. 
And  never lodg'd  before  in  human  breast! 
Bat  is  it  sin  >  Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
TV  imaein'd  sin  }  For  Nature  makes  it  none, 
^'hat  tyrant  then  these  envious  laws  began, 
Madf  uot  for  any  other  beast  but  man  ! 
Trio  fiatbeir-bul]  his  daughter  may  bestride, 
T.4.  hone  may  make  his  mother-mare  a  bride; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lusty  ram, 
f  »r  more  salacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
Tv  hen  is  free  to  wed  her  chick  she  bore, 
Ard  maL«  a  husband,  whom  she  hatched  before, 
A*i  (T«atures  else  are  of  a  happier  kind, 
Wtinm  nor  iU-natnr'd  laws  from  pleasure  bind, 
Nt  thoughts  of  sin  disturb  their  peace  of  mind« 
^ '  Ttan  a  slave  of  his  own  making  lives ; 
IV  fool  denies  himself  what  Nature  gives : 
Tobosy  senates,  with  an  over-care 
T'.  make  ni  better  than  our  kind  can  bear,  * 
Ha\ » dash*d  a  spice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
-\fl,  strainin?  up  too  high,  have  spoird  the  cause, 
^♦^•omcwise  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
A "!  om  DO  laws,  but  those  which  love  ordtiins  : 
*  'j're  happy  danghters  with  their  sires  are  joinM, 
.    Atti  pie^ig  doubly  paid  in  kind. 


O  that  I  had  been  born  in  such  a  clime, 

Not  here,  where  »tis  the  country  makes  the  crime! 

But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  stray ! 

Hence  hopes,  and  ye  forbidden  thoughts  away ! 

Hi«  worth  deserves  to  kindle  my  desires, 

But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  sires. 

Then,  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been, 

What  hindered  Myrrha's  hopes  to  be  his  quee  i  ? 

But  the  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such. 

That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much : 

Our  kindred  blood  debars  a  better  tie ;  " 

He  might  be  nearer,  wei-e  he  not  so  nigh. 

Eyes  and  their  objects  never  must  unite. 

Some  distance  is  required  to  help  the  sight: 

Fain  would  1  travel  to  some  foreign  shore,     * 

Never  to  see  my  native  country  more. 

So  might  1  to  myself  myself  restore ; 

So  might  my  mind  these  impious  thoughts  removcy 

A iid,  ceasing  to  behold,  miglit  cease  to  love. 

But  stay  I  must,  to  feed  lAy  famish'd  sight, 

To  talk,  to  kiss ;  and  more,  if  more  I  nyght : 

More,  impious  maid  !  What  more  canst  thou  de. 

To  make  a  monstrous  mixture  in  thy  line,      [sign,. 

And  break  all  statutes  human  and  divine  ? 

Canst  thou  be  call'd  (to  save  thy  wretched  life) 

Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 

Confound  so  many  sacred  names  in  one. 

Thy  brother's  mother !  sister  to  thy  son ! 

And  fear*st  thou  not  to  see  th*  infernal  bands, 

Their  heads  wiUi  snakes,  with  torches  arui'd  their 

hands,  « 

Full  at  thy  face,  th'  avenging  brands  to  bear, 
And  shake  the  serpents  from  their  hissing  hair  } 
But  thou  in  time  th'  increasing  ill  control. 
Nor  first  debauch  the  body  by  the  soul ; 
Secure  the  sacred  quiet  of  thy  mind, 
And  keep  the  sanctions  Nature  has  design'd. 
Suppose  I  should  attempt,  th'  attempt  were  vain ; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane : 
Observant  of  the  right ;  and  O,  that  he 
Could  cure  my  madness,  or  be  mad  like  me  I" 
Thus  she ;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  sees 
A  crowd  of  noble  suitors  at  his  knees. 
Among  so  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choose. 
Irresolute  to  grant,  or  to  refuse. 
But,  having  told  their  names,  inguir'd  of  her, 
Who  pleas'd  her  best,  and'  whom  she  would  prt^ 

fer? 
The  blushing  maid  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eyes. 
And  looking  sigh'd :  and  as  she  sigh'd,  began 
Round  tears  to  shed,  that  scalded  as  th'ey  ran. 
The  tender  sire,  who  saw  her  blush  and  cry, 
Ascrib*d  it  all  to  maiden>modesty  ; 
And  dry'd  the  falling-drops,  and,  yet  more  kind* 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kisses  join'd : 
She  felt  a  secret  venom  fire  her  blood. 
And  found  more  pleasure  than  a  daughter  should ; 
And,  ajsk'd  again,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  liest ;  she  answer'd,  *•  One  like  you-** 
Mistaking  what  she  meant,  her  pious  will 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  so  continue  still : 
The  word  of  pious-heard,  she  blush'd  with  shame 
Of  secret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the  name. 

IVas  nowthe  mid  of  night,  when  slumbers  closf 
Our  eyes,  and  sooth  our  cares  with  soft  repose  ; 
But  no  repose  could  wretched  Myrrlia  find. 
Her  body  rolling,  as  she  roU'd  her  mind : 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin. 
And  wishes  all  her  withes  o'er  again. 
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Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try ; 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why; 
Stops,  and  returns,  makes  and  reti-acts  the  vow ; 
Fain  would  bf^n,  but  understands  not  how : 
As  when  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains. 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all. 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
So  Mjmrba's  mind,  impelled  on  either  side,        [fall : 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide : 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely. 
At  last,  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die : 
On  that  sad  thought  she  rests ;  resolved  on  death, 
She  rises,  and  prepares  to  choak  her  breath : 
Then^hile  about  the  beam  her  zone  she  ties, 
"  Dear  Cinyns,  farewell,"  she  softly  cries ; 
**  For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wish  to  be 
Kot  hated,  when  thou  know'st  1  die  for  thee : 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  cause :" 
This  said,  about  her  neck  the  noose  she  draws ; 
The  nurse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard. 
Though  not  in  ^ords,  the  murmurs  overheard. 
And  sighs  and  hollow  sounds ;  surprised,  with  fright 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light: 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entering  out  of  breath. 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death ; 
She  shrieks,  she  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling  haste. 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  chaige  erobrac'd : 
Kext  (for  she  now  had  leisure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  ask'd,  in  these  her  blooming  years. 
What  unforeseen  misfortune  caus'd  her  care. 
To  loath  her  life,  and  hmgulsh  in  despair ! 
The  maid  with  down-cast  eyes,  and  mute  with  grief. 
For  death  unfinished,  and  ill-tim'd  relief. 
Stood  sullen  to  her  suit :  the  beldame  pressed 
The  more  to  know,  and  bai'd  her  wither^  breast. 
Adjured  her,  by  the  kindly  food  she  drew 
From  those  dry  founts,  her  secret  ill  to  sliow. 
Sad  Mynrha  sigb'd,  and  tumM  her  eyes  aside : 
The  nurse  still  urg'd,  and  would  not  be  deny'd : 
Nor  only  promised  secresy;  but  pray*d 
She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  ofifer'd  aid. 
<(  Good  win,"  she  said,  **  my  want  of  strength  sup- 
And  diligence  shall  give  what  l^;e  denies,    [plies. 
If  strong  desires  thy  mind  to  fury  move. 
With  charms  and  med'cines  1  can  cure  thy  love : 
If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast. 
More  poweriful  verse  shall  free  thee  from  the  blast : 
If  Heaven  offended  sends  thee  this  disease, 
Ofiended  Heaven  with  prayers  we  can  appease. 
What  then  remain,  that  can  these  cares  procure  ? 
Thy  house  is  flourishing,  thy  fortune  suife : 
Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  survives. 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  lives." 
The  Tirgin  started  at  her  Other's  name. 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame : 
Nor  yet  the  nurse  her  impious  love  divin'd : 
But  yet  turmis'd,  that  love  disturb*d  her  mind : 
Thus  thinking,  she  pursued  her  point,  and  laid 
And  lull*d  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid ; 
Then  sofUy  sooth'd  her  thus,  "  I  guess  your  grief : 
You  love,  my  child ;  your  love  shall  find  relief. 
BIy  long  experienced  age  shall  be  your  guide ; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  distrust  aside : 
No  breath  of  air  shall  on  the  secret  blow. 
Nor  shall  (what  most  you  fbar)  your  fiither  know." 
Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  ttiunder-clap. 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap. 
And  threw  her  body  prostrate  on  the  bed, 
Aod^  to  conooal  ber  Mttthep,  hid  hor  heada 


There  silent  lay,  and  wam'd  her  with  her  hand 
To  go :  but  she  received  not  the  command  ; 
Renoining  still  importunate  to  know : 
Then  Myrrha  thus ;  "  Or  ask  no  more,  or  go : 
1  pr'ythee  go,  or  staying  spare  my  shame  ; 
What  thou  wonldst  bear, is  impious  ev'n  to  name.* 
At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  heir  hands. 
And,  trembling  both  with  age  and  terronr,  standi, 
Adjures,  and  fiilling  at  her  feet  entreats,    [threats, 
Soothes  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  disclose 
What  part  o(  it  she  knew,  if  she  no  fortber  knows : 
And  Isist,  if  conscious  to  her  counsel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promise  of  her  aid.       [pre»s*d 

Now  M3rrrha  raisM   her  head;  but  soon,  op- 
With  shame,  reclined  it  on  her  nurse's  breast ; 
Bathed  it  with  tears,  and  strove  to  have  confcss'd : 
Twice  she  began,  and  stopped ;  again  she  try*d  j 
The  &ltering  tongue  its  office  still  deny'd : 
At  last  her  veil  before  her  face  ^e  spread. 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  sigh,  and  said, 
"  O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage  bed  !" 
Then  groan'd,  and  ceas'd;  the  good  old  woman 

shook, 
Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  gfaas^y  was  her  look : 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horrour  stood. 
Made  (to  her  grief)  more  knowing  than  she  woukl: 
Much  she  reproached,  and  many  things  she  said. 
To  cure  the  madness  of  th*  unhappy  maid : 
In  vain :  for  Myrrha  stood  convict  of  ill ; 
Her  reason  vanquished,  but  unchangM  her  will : 
Perverse  of  mind,  unable  to  reply. 
She  stood  resolv'd  or  to  possess  or  die. 
At  length  the  fondness  of  a  nurse  prevail'd 
Against  her  better  sense,  and  virtue  fail*d : 
"  Enjoy,  my  child,  since  such  is  thy  desire. 
Thy  Jove,**  she  said ;  she  durst  not  say,  thy  aire. 
"  Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms :" 
Then  with  a  second  oath  her&ith  confirms. 

Tlie.solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near. 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear; 
Rank'd  in  procession  walk  the  pious  train. 
Offering  first-fruits,  and  spikes  of  yellow  grain : 
For  nine  long  nights  the  nuptial  bed  they  shun. 
And,  sanctifying  harvest,  lie  alone. 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forsook  her  lord. 
And  Ceres'  power  with  secret  rites  ador'd. 
The  royal  couch,  now  vacant  for  a  time. 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curst  occasion  took :  the  king  she  foand 
Easy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleasure  drown  *d, 
Prepar'd  for  love:,  the  beldame  blew  the  fiame, 
Confess'd  the  passion,  but  concealM  the  name. 
Her  form  she  prais'd ;  the  monarch  ask'd  her  year\ 
And  she  reply'd,  the  same  that  Myrrha  bears. 
Wine  and  conmiended  beauty  fii^d  his  thought ; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  her  chaiige  perform'd,  she  hies  her 

home. 
And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the  task  was  overcome. 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear ; 
But,  clogged  with  guilt,  the  joy  wan  insincere : 
So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind. 
That  in  our  vrill,  a  different  will  we  fiind. 
HI  she  presag'd,  and  yet  pursu'd  her  lust ; 
For  guilty  pleasures  give  a  double  gust. 
Twas  depth  of  night :  Arctophylax  had  driven 
His  lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  Heaven.^ 
When  Myrrha  hasten'd  to  the  crime  desir'd ; 
The  Moon  behfild  her  first,  and  first retv*d; 
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The  stMt  amazM  ran  bockwardf  from  the  sight, 

And,  sbnmk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their  light, 

Irarios  irst  withdniws  his  holy  flame : 

TV  Viigin  sign,  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Slides  down  the  helt,  and  from  her  station  flies. 

And  nicht  with  sable  clouds  inyolves  the  skies. 

Bold  Myrrha  stall  pursues  her  black  intent: 

She  sUmibled  thrice,  (an  omen  of  th*  event ; ) 

Thrice  shriek'd  thefcneral  owl,  yet  on  she  went, 

SfouR  of  shame,  because  secure  of  sight  ^ 

F.T'nbasbftil  fins  are  impudent  by  night. 

Link'd  hand  in  hand,  th'  accompliee  and  the  dame, 

Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came : 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their  way, 

Where  dark  hi  bed  th*  expecting  monarch  lay ; 

Thus  ht  her  courage  held,  but  here  forsakes ; 

Her  Aunt  knees  knock  at  every  step  she  makes. 

The  nesrer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 

She  feels  remorse,  and  horrour  of  her  sin  ^ 

Repents  too  late  her  criminal  desire. 

And  withes,  that  unknown  she  could  retire. 

Her  lingering  thus,  the  nurse  (who  fear'd  delay 

The  btal  secret  might  at  length  betray) 

PttU'd  forward,  to  complete  the  work  begun. 

And  ttid  to  Cinjrras, "  Receive  thy  own :» 

Thus  laying^  she  deliver'd  kind  t6  kind, 

AcconM,  and  their  devoted  bodies  joined. 

The  fire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 

His  bowels,  and  pro&nes  the  hallowed  sheets ; 

He  fcuad  she  trembled,  but  believ>d  she  strove 

With  naiden  modesty,  against  her  love ;     [mote. 

And  sought  with  flattering  words  vain  fencies  to  re- 

Perhapf  he  said,  '•  My  daughter,  cease  thy  fears," 

(fiecsnse  the  title  suited  wiUi  her  years) 

Aod, «  Father,*'  she  might  whisper  him  again, 

Thsfc  Bsmes  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  sin. 

FttU  of  her  sire,  she  left  th'  incestuous  bed. 

And  carried  in  her  womb  the  crime  she  bred : 

AB0(her,  and  another  night  she  came ; 

y^t  frequent  sin  had  left  no  sense  of  shame: 

Till  Cinyras  destr'd  to  see  her  face. 

Whose  body  he  had  held  inclose  embrace. 

And  brought  a  taper ;  the  revealer,  light, 

ExpoflFd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight : 

Tinef,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  speech  afford, 

But  from  the  sheath  he  drew  tb'  avenging  sword : 

TV  jniiHy  fled ;  the  benefit  of  night. 

That  hTonr'd  first  the  sin,  secured  the  flight 

long  wandering  through  the  spacious  fields,  she 

Her  voyage  to  til'  Arabian  continent ;  [bent 

Then  pasflPd  the  region  which  Panchfea  join'd. 

And  flying  left  the  balmy  plains  behind,      [length 

Nine  times  the  Moon  had  mew'd  her  horns;  at 

With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength. 

And  with  the  burthen  of  her  womb  oppressed, 

Sfbcaa  fields  afibrd  her  needful  rest : 

There,  loathing  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 

h  UKnif  h  of  her  spirit,  thus  she  pray*d : 

"  Te  powers,  if  any  so  propitious  are 

T*  acMpt  ny  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer  | 

Tovjttdgmenu,  I  confess,  are  justly  sent : 

Cratiins,  deserve  as  great  a  punishment : 

^  wnoe  my  lifle  the  living  will  profkne. 

And  ance  my  death  the  happy  dead  will  stain» 

A  middle  state  your  mercy  may  bestow, 

S^vt  the  realms  above,  and  those  below : 

S-aie  other  form  to  wtetched  Myrrha  give, 

Kw  IK  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  livc.»» 

T*^  pnycfs  of  penitents  are  never  vain  ;. 

At  leift,  she  did  her  last  requeit  obtain  ^ 
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For,  while  she  spoke,  the  ground  began  to  rise, 
And  gather'd  round  her  feet,  her  1^,  and  thighs  s 
Her  toes  in  roots  descend,  and,  spreading  wide, 
A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide : 
Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood, 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood : 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their  kind. 
Her  tender  skin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  rising  ttfee  her  womb  invests. 
Now,  shooting  upwards  still,  invades  her  breasts, 
And  shades  the  neck ;  and,  weary  with  delay, 
She  sunk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  though  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her  sense^ 
With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  lastofiisiice ; 
And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in  vain  ; 
For  still  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 
Mean  time  the  misbegotten  infhnt  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throe* 
The  swelling  rind,  with  unavailing  strif^. 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  lif^ 
The  mother-tree,  as  if  opprcss*d  with  pain,  ' 

Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark,  in  vain: 
And,  like  a  labouring  woman,  would  have  pny'd. 
But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina's  aid :  * 
The  bending  bole  sends  out  a  hollow  sound. 
And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the  ground. 
The  mild  Lucina  came  uncall'd,  and  stood 
Beside  the   struggling  boughs,  and   heard   the 

groaning  wood : 
Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hand,  to  speed  the  throes. 
And  spoke  the  powerful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  firee,   [disclose. 
And  safe  delivers  the  convulsive  Tree. 
The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child. 
And  wash  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plantdistlH'd. 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfii ;  beneath  him 

spread  [head. 

The  gnmud  with   herbs;  with  roses  rais'd  his 
The  lovely  babe  was  bom  with  every  grace : 
Ey'n  Envy  must-have  prais'd  so  feir  a  fhoe : . 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow : 
And  that  their  arms  no  diffisrence  might  betray^ 
Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take  away. 
Time  glides  along  with  undisoover*d  haste. 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past : 
So  swift  are  years,  the  babe,  whom  just'befbre 
His  grandsire  got,  and  whom  his  sister  bore ; 
The  drop,  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  enclosed. 
And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  lif^  expoa'd  ; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears  ; 
And  Idvelier  than  himself  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  queen  of  love  he  gave  desires, 
And^  with  her  pains,  reveng*d  his  mother's  Ares. 


CEYX  AND  ALCVONR 

OUT  or  THt   TINTH   BOOK   OF 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSEa 

Cttmedkm  <^  ikk  FMe  wkh  tkejomtr. 
Ceyz,  the  son  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  star),  and 
king  of  Trachin  in  Thessaly,  was  married  to 
Alcyone  daughter  to  ;£olu8  god  of  the  winds. 
Both  the  husband  and  the  wife  loved  each  other 
with  an  entii«  affiBCtion.  Dsdalion,  the  elder 
brother  Af  Ceyx,  whom  he  succeedad,  havimr 
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be4>D  turned  into  a  felcon  by  A|K>llo ;  and  Cbione, 
Dasdalioii's  daughter,  slain  by  Diana;  Ceyx 
prepared  a  ship  to  sail  to  Claros,  there  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  seems  to 
intimate)  to  inquire  how  the  anger  of  the  gods 
might  be  atoned. 

Tr Es  a  prodigies  affect  the  pious  prince,      [since, 
But,  more  perplev'd  with  those  that  happened 
He  purposes  to  seek  the  Clarian  god. 
Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam'd  abode. 
Since  Phl^^ian  robbers  m^e  unsafe  the  road. 
Yet  could  not  he,  from  her  he  lov'd  so  well, 
The  fiital  voyage,  he  resolved,  conceal : 
But  wben  she  saw  her  lord  prepar'd  to  part, 
A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart : 
Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue. 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new : 
She  thrice  essay'd  to  speak  |  her  accents  hung. 
And  faltering  dy'd  unfinished  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vanished  into  sighs  2  with  long  delay 
Hcrvoiceretum'di  and  found  the  wonted  way. 
«<TeU  me,my  lord,"  shesaid^  <<whatfiiult  unknciwn 
Thy  once-belov'd  Aldyone  has  done  ? 
Whither,  ah  whither  is  thy  kindness  gone  } 
Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And,  unooncem'd,  forsake  the  sweets  of  life  } 
What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move. 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love  } 
Yet,  if  thou  goest  by  land,  thou|^  grief  possess 
Ky  soul  ev^n  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  less. 
But  ah  !  be  wam'd  to  shun  the  watery  way^ 
TiK  fece  is  frightfy  of  the  stormy  sea. 
Por  late  1  saw  a-drift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  false  hopes  to  trust  betray  thy  mind. 
Because  my  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind, 
Can  with  a  breath  a  clamorous  rage  appease,      . 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas  ; 
^ot  so,  for,  once  indulg>d,  they  sweep  the  main. 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or  hearing  hear  in  vain  | 
But,  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  befbie. 
And,  not  content  with  seas,  insult  the  shore  j 
When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage. 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage : 
At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move. 
And  lightnings  run  across  the  fields  above : 
I  know  them  well,  and  mark*d  their  rude  comport. 
While  yet  a  child,  within  my  &ther*s  court : 
In  times  of  temp^  they  command  alone. 
And  be  but  sits  precarious  on  the  throne : 
The  more  1  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment. 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  th'  event. 
But,  if  not  fears  or  reasons  will  prevail, 
If  Fate  has  fix'd  thee  obstinate  to  sail. 
Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  partof  danger  with  an  equal  share. 
And  present  suffer  what  1  only  fear :  • 
Then  o*er  the  bounding  billows  shall  we  fly. 
Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die.'* 
These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  husband's  heart. 
But  still  he  held  bis  purpose  to  depart : 
For,  as  he  lovM  her  equal  to  his  life. 
He  would  not  to  the  seas  expose  his  wife  ; ' 
Jifor  could  be  wrought  his  vo3rage  to  refrain. 
But  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain ; 
Nor  these  avaiPd ;  at  length  he  hf^  on  on^ 
With  which  so  difficult  a  cause  he  won : 
**  My  love,  so  short  an  absence  cease  to  fear. 
For,  by  my  fethei's  holy  fiaae,  1  swear. 


Before  two  Moons  their  oib  tHth  light  adorn. 
If  Heaven  allow  me  life,  1  will  return.** 

This  promise  of  so  short  a  stay  prevails  ; 
He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails. 
And  gives  the  word  to  hinch  $  she  trembling  yiews 
This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  renews: 
Last,  with  a  kiss,  she  took  a  long  fiirewel, 
Sigh'd,  with  a  sad  presage,  and  swooning  fdls 
While  Cejrx  seeks  delays,  the  lusty  crew, 
Rais'd  on  their  banks,  their  oars  in  order  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,,  the  ship  with  fory  flew. 

The  queen,  recover'd,  rears  her  humid  eyes. 
And  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies 
Shaking  his  band  at  distance  on  the  main ;    . 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retracts  her  view 
With  sharpen'd  sight,  till  she  no  longer  knew 
The  much-4ov'd  fece ;  that  comfort  lost  supplies 
With  less,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyes  ; 
The  galley  borne  from  view  by  rising  gales. 
She  followed  with  her  sight  the  flying  sails : 
When  ev'n  the  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more. 
Forsaken  of  all  sight,  she  left  the  shore. 

Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws. 
And  sought  in  sleep  her  weary'd  eyes  to  dose : 
Her  husband's  pillow,  and  the  widowM  part 
Which  once  he  pressed,  renew'd  the  former  smart 

And  now  a  breeze  from  shore  begnn  to  blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row  ; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fell,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales : 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 
And  as  much  rested  till  the  rising  Sun  $ 
Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  dose 
Of  day,  a  stifief  gale  at  east  arose : 
The  sea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  fer. 
Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  watery  war. 

This  seen,  the  master  soon  began  to  ay, 
"  Strike,  strike  the  topsail ;  let  tiie  main-sheet  fly. 
And  furl  your  sails :"  the  winds  repd  the  sound. 
And  in  the  speaker^s  mouth  the  speech  is  drownVL 
Yet,  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught. 
Each  in  his  way,  officiously  they  wrou^t ; 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or.  stop  the  leaky  sides. 
Another,  bolder  yet,  the  ytid  bestrides. 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  laves 
Th*  intruding  seas,  and  waver  gects  on  waves. 

In  this  coniusion  while  their  work  they  ply. 
The  winds  augment  the  winter  of  the  sky. 
And  wage  intestine  wars;  the  suflfering  seas 
Are  to8s*d,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please* 
The  master  would  command,  but,  in  despair 
Of  safifity,  stands  amaa *d  with  stupid  care. 
Nor  what  to  bid  or  what  forbid  he  knows, 
Th'  ungovem'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grown  ; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  skill ; 
With  such  a  concourse  comes  the  flood  0^  ill : 
The  cries  of  men  are  mix*d  with  rattling  shrowds  ; 
Seas  dash  on, seas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds : 
At  once  from  east  to  west,  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thundeit 
rolU 

Now  waves  on  waves  ascending  scale  the  skiei^ 
And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries : 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  firom  below. 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  die  tbe  tainted  waters  take : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seaa. 
And  change  their  colour,  changing  their  dtaeaia. 
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Like  virions  fits  theTrachin  ¥68961  finds, 
And  now  sublime  she  rides  upon  the  wikids ; 
As  from  a  lofty  summit  looks  from  high. 
And  from  the  cloods  beholds  the  nether  sky; 
Nov  from  the  depth  of  Hell  they  lift  their  sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  soperior  light : 
The  lashingbillows  make  a  load  report, 
And  beat  ber  sides,  as  battering  rams  a  fort : 
Or  as  a  lion,  boonding  in  his  way. 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 
Sidelong  to  seize :  or,  unappalPd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the  toils,  «nd  rushes  on  the  spear : 
So  seas  impeli'd  by  winds  with  added  power 
Assault  the  sides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverhigs  wash'd  away. 
Now  yield ;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display : 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide 
Rush  through  the  rains  of  her  gaping  side. 
Jlean  time  in  sheets  of  rain  the  sky  descends. 
And  ocean  swells  with  waters  upwards  tends, 
Oaeririmg^fcllingone;  the  heavens  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  conihMs,  in  the  middle  way : 
The  sails  are  drunk  widi  showers,  and  drop  with 
S« eel  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main. '     [raiu. 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light: 
Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night. 
But  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns, 
And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  bums. 

Now  all  the  waves  their  scatter'd  foiee  unite. 
And  as  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Makes  way  for  others,  and  an  host  alone 
^111  presses  on,imd  uiging  gains  the  town ; 
So,  while  th*  invading  billows  come  a-breast, 
IV  hero  tenth  advanc'd  before  the  rest. 
Sweeps  all  btJbte  him  with  impetuous  sway, 
Aad  from  the  walls  descends  tipou  the  prey ; 
Pirt  following  enter,  part  remain  without, 
With  envy  hear  their  fellows  conquering  shout. 
And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  share 
The  city,  thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud, 
Ti$t  sailors  run  in  heaps ;  a  helpless  crowd ; 
Art  &ils,  and  courage  foils,  no  succour  near ; 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 
Oae  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  fears  congeal  his  grief. 
But,  stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expecU  his  fete. 
One  with  knd  shrieks  laments  his  lost  estate. 
And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  funerals  wait 
This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  gods  im- 
And  ev^  the  skies  he  cannot  see,  adores,     [plores. 
That  other  on  his  firiends  his  thoughts  bestows. 
His  careful  fetfaer,  and  his  feithful  spouse. 
The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Thmks  only  on  the  wttlth  he  left  behind. 

All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  en^^loys, 
For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  absence  joys : 
His  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  still  be  near, 
Not  her  with  him,  but  wishes  him  with  her : 
Kow  with  last  looks  he  seeks  his  native  shore. 
Which  #  ate  has  destin'4  him  to  see  no  more ; 
He  ipBgbt,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  night 
He  ksew  not  whither  to  direct  his  sight. 
So  wkiH  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky, 
Tbst  the  bfaick  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

The  giddy  rikip  ran  round ;  the  tempest  tore 
Hit  ni^  and  over-hoard  the  rudder  bore. 
Oae  billow  mounts;  and,  with  a  scornful  brow, 
^md  of  her  oooqiiest  gatn'd,  iamlU  the  waves 


Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  some  giant  tore 
Pindua  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  toss'd  on  -seas:  pressed  with  the  pondieroufl 

blow 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th>  aibyu  below : 
Down  with  the  vessel  sink  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  scatter'd  planks  with  fruitless  care 
Lay  hold,  and  swim, but,  while  they  swim,  despair. 

£v*nhe  who  late  a  sceptre  did  command 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  bis  hand. 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  main. 
Invokes  his  fether,  and  his  wife,  in  vain  ;     . 
But  yet  his  consort  1$  his  greater  care ; 
Alcyone  he  names  iinidst  his  prayer. 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  waves,  and  wind  ^ 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind : 
Tir^d  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  prayers  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last ; 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands. 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  firiendly  hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulph  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  feir. 
And,  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he  raves. 
Murmuring  Alcyone  below  the  waves : 
At  last  a  fhlling  billow  stops  his  breath. 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 
Bright  Inciier  unlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heavenly  form  obscur>d  with  tears  ; 
And  since  he  was  fbrtud  to  leave  the  skies. 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  hia  mournful  eyes. 

Mean  time  Ajdyone  (his  fete  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone. 
Observes  t]|e  waning  Moon  with  houriy  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new ; 
Against  the  promised  time  provides  with  care. 
And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  4as  to  wears 
And  for  herself  employs  another  loom. 
New  dressM  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home. 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  were  to 

come: 
She  fiun'd  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame, 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  cam^. 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  powers  implored,  but  fer  above  the  rest 
To^uno  she  her  pious  vows  address'd. 
Her  much'lov'd  lord  firom  perils  to  protect. 
And  safe  o'er  seas  his  voyage  to  direct : 
Theu  pray*d  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer," 
The  rest  dispersed  by  winds  were  lost  in  air. 

But  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Resolv'd  the  tainted  hand  should  be  repelPd, 
Which  incense  offered,  and  her  altar  hdd: 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke :  '*  Thou  feithful  maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well  convegr'dt 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god. 
Who  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Resembling  him  who  perish'd  in  the  storm  s 
This  form  before  Alcyone  present. 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event." 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies. 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies): 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  from  the  steep 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode    * 
De^  in  a  csT«ni>  dwdls  the  drowsy  god  j 
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Whose  gloomy  muMion  nor  the  rising  Son, 
Nor  setting,  Tistts,  nor  the  lightsome  noon  s 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly. 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky ; 
Ko  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  display, 
Kor  with  lus  homy  bill  provoke  the  day ; 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geese. 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace :    . 
Nor  beast  of  Nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock*d,  nor  human  cry; 
But  safe  repose  without  an  air  of  breath 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  an4  o'er  the  pebUes  creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  Sleeps; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow  ;^ 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th>  unguarded  house  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  his  sleep: 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuff'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon-sted : 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the'god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  displayed  abroad : 
About  his  head  &ntastic  visions  fly, 
^Which  various  images  of  things  supply, 
And  mock  their  forms ;  the  leaves  on  trees  not 

more. 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  sands  upon  the  shore. 

The  virgin,  entering  bright,  indulged  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brash'd  the  dreams  away: 
The  god,  distinb'd  with  his  new  glare  of  light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unseal'dhis  sight. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  h^,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knocked  his  chin : 
At  length  shook  off  himself ;  and  ask'd  the  dame, 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  fbr  what  intent  she  came  ? 

To  whom  the  goddess  thus :  **  O  sacred  Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  sleep,  of  all  the  powers  the  best ! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  [day, 

Vhose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  sullen  flies 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form ,      [away ! 
The  shape  of  ^im  who  8ufi*er'd  in  the  storm. 
And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court, 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  spectre  stand. 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno'&  hand."  . 
She  said,  atad  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep. 
Unable -to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep : 
But  fled  returning  by  the  way  she  went. 
And  swerv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain ; 
And,  though  against  his  custom,  call'd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd ; 
Morpheus  of  all  bis  numerous  train  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd ; 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes : 
This  demon,  Icelos,  in  Heaven's  high  h«dl 
The  gods  have  nam'd ;  but  men  Phobeter  call: 
A  thinl  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thonghiSy  and  things  devoid  of  toul ; 


Earth,  fhiifs,  and  flowers,  he  lepresente  indicami, 
And  solid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  mnning  atreams : 
These  three  to  kings  Mid  chiefs  their  scenes  display. 
The  rest  before  th*  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatcliNi : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwatch'd 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  bead, 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  bis  bed. 

Darkling  the  demon  glides  for  flight  prepar'd» 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  iknning  wing^  are  b^nt 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made  t 
Then  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings. 
Forsakes  his  proper  form,  assumes  the  king's; 
And  pale  as  death,  despoil'd  of  bis  array. 
Into  the  queen*s  apartment  takes  his  way. 
And  stands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day : 
Unmov*d  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears  ; 
And  shedding  vain,  but  seeming  real  tears  ; 
The  briny  water  dropping  flrom  his  hmrt; 
Then  staring  on  her,  with  o  ghastly  look    - 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  bespoke: 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me !  Kot  yet,  unhappy  wife  ? 
Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  life? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost ! 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain ; 
The  stormy  south  o*ertook  us  in  the  main  ^  ^ 
And  never  Shalt  thou  see  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  call'd  on  thee  in  death. 
And  while  I  calPd,  a  billow  stopp'd  my  breath  s 
Think  not  that  flying  Fame  reports  my  fete ; 
I  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rise,  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford : 
Bu(  rise,  prepared,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe- 
rish'd  lord." 

Thus  said  the  player-god ;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  pait« 
She  thought  (so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  shed  the 

tears. 
She  groan*d,  her  inward  soul  with  grief  opprest. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept ;  and  sleeping  beat  her  breast : 
Then  stretched  her  arms  tP  embrace  his  body  bare. 
Her  clasping  arms  enclose  but  empty  air: 
At  this  not  yet  awake  she  cryM,  **  Oh  stay. 
One  is  our  f^te,  and  common  is  our  way  !*' 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she  spoke. 
That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke  ; 
Then  cast  her  eyes  aropnd  in  hope  to  view 
Her  yanish'd  lord,  and  find  the  vision  true : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Tii^d  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks. 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  cheeks ; 
Then  fr6m  her  beaten  breast  the  linen  tare. 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefis,  and  thus  replies. 

'*  No  more  Alcyone,  she-safler'd  death     i 
With  herlov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  lost  his  breath : 
No  flattery,  no  false  comfort,  give  me  none. 
My  shipwreckM  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone  ; 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gestures  knew: 
His  lustre  lost,  and  every  living  gmce. 
Yet  1  retain'd  the  features  of  his  face ;  |%air, 

Though  with  pale  cheeks,.wet  beard,  and  drooping 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  &ir: 
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I  vould  haye  slimm'd  him  with  a  strict  einbra(*e, 
But  through  my  arms  he  alipc,  and  vaDish'd  from 

the  place : 
There,  e«r>ii  just  there  he  rtood ;"  and  as  she  spoke. 
Where  last  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look  : 
Fain  woukl  she  hope,  and  gazM  upon  the  grooDd 
If  any  printed  footsltfps  might  be  found. 

Then  sigh'd  and  said :  **  This  1  too  well  foreknew. 
And  my  prophetic  fear  presaged  too  tree : 
Tvas  what  I  begg>d,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
I  took  my  leave,  and  suffer'd  thee  to  part. 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  stay^ 
Kever,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assigoM 
Together  we  had   livM;  ev'n  not  in  death  dis^ 
So  bad  my  Ceyx  still  been  living  here,      [join'd ! 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  1  had  perish'd  there : 
Kow  I  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd : 
The  stonns  were  not  so  cruel ;  should  1  strive 
To  lighten  life,  and  such  a  gprief  survive ; 
Bat  Dei ther  will  I  strive,  nor  wretched  thee 
lo  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains. 
Yet  Ce3nc  and  Alcyone  shall  join, 
Tbeir  names  remember'd  in  one  common  line." 

No  fiuther  voice  her  mighty  grief  afibrds. 
For  sighs  come  rushing  in  betwixt  her  words. 
And  stopt  her  tongue;  but  what  her  tongue  deny*d, 
Soft  tears  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints  sap- 
ply'd. 

Twas  morning;  to  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
Aod  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea : 
That  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  she  sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  d^ny  was  brought, 
Where  last  he  stdod :  and  while  she  sadly  said, 
Twas  here  he  left  roe,  lingering  here  delayed 
His  parting  kiss  ;  and  there  bis  anchors  weighed ; 
Thus  appiiking,  while  her  thoughts  past  actions 

trace, 
Aod  call  to  mind,  admonish'd  by  ^be  place. 
Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes. 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries; 
It  iecm*d  a  cof|>se  adrift,  to  distant  sight, 
Bat  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
lliat  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true : 
A  ooqpse  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unkrtown, 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own : 
Took  the  b«d  omen  of  a  shipwrecked  man. 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began : 

"  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life, 
Vahappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow'd  wife !» 
At  this  she  pans*d;  lurnow  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side : 
The  more  sh«  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increase, 
At  Dearer  si^ht ;  and  she's  herself  the  less : 
Kow  driven  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies, 
Shf  knows  too  much*  in  knowing  whom  she  sees : 
Her  husband's  ^orpse ;  at  this  she  loudly  shrieks, 
•*  Ti^fae,  tis  he,"  she  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  vest,  and,  stooping  to  the  sands. 
About  his  neck  she  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

"  And  is  It  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life, 
Thas,  thus  retom'st  thou  to  thy  longing  wife !" 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighbouring  mole  she  strode 
(Rait'd  there  to  break  th*  incursions  of  the  flood): 
Headlgog  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs, 
I«t  shoou  alosg  sappoxted  on  her  wings; 


A  bird  new-made  about  the  banks  she  plies. 
Nor  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries ; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas ; 
Her  bill,  though  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice : 
Now  lighting  where  the  bloodless  body  lies. 
She  witl)  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  ail  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread. 
And  with  her  feathered  arms  embraced  the  dead : 
Then,  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love : 
Whether  the  vital  touch  reviv'd  the  dead. 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  raisM  his  bead 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone  ; 
For  sure  a  present  miracle  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter-birds  translate, ' 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fete. 
Their  conjugal  aflection  still  is  tyM, 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiply'd  ;■ 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone  compress'd 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest: 
A  wintery  queen :  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  storm,  aiid  hushes  every  wind : 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter* s  ease. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  the  seas, 


MSACUS  transformed  irOo  a  CORMORANT. 

rROM  TUX  BLEVBNTH  BOOK  Of 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES, 

Thbsb  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air. 

And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pal;. 

Then  to  his  friend  the  long-neck*d  cormorfnt 

The  former  tale  reviving  others  woes :         [shows, 

"  That  sable  bird,"  he  cries,  "  which  cuts  the  flood 

With  slender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood; 

His  ancestors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed. 

The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Oanymede 

(Whose  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  steal  the  boy),- 

And  Priam,  hapless  prince  !  who  fell  with  Troy ; 

Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  aod  (had  Fate 

But  given  this  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date) 

Perhaps  had  rival'd  warlike  Hector's  worth. 

Though  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth  ; 

Fair  Alyxotboe,  a  country  maid, 

Bare  .£sacus  by  stealth  in  Ida's  shade. 

He  fled  the  noisy  town,  and  pompous  court, 

Lov'd  the  lone  hills,  and  simple  rural  sport. 

And  seldom  to  the  city  would  resort 

Yet  he  no  rustic  clownishness  profest. 

Nor  was  soft  love  a  stranger  to  his  breast: 

The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperia  woo^d; 

Oft  through  the  thicket  or  the  mead  pnrsu'd : 

Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spy'd. 

While  fearless  she  her  silver  tresses  dry'd ; 

Away  she  fled :  not  stags  with  half  such  speed. 

Before  the  prowling  wolf,  scud  o'er  the  mead  ; 

Not  ducks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  forsake, 

Pursu'd  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 

As  fest  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  career: 

Desire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 

A  snake  unseen  now  pierc'd  her  heedless  foot; 

3uick  through  the  veins  the  venom'd  juices  shoot: 

She  fell,  and  'scap'd  by  death  his  fierce  pursuit. 

Her  lifeless  body,  frighted,  be  embrac'd. 

And  cry'd,  *  Not  this  1  dreaded^  but  thy  haste  s 
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O  had  my  love  been  lew,  or  less  thy  fear ! 
The  victory  thus  bought  is  far  too  ^ear. 
Accursed  snake !  yet  I  more  cursM  than  be ! 
He  gave  the  wound  $  the  cause  was  given  by  me. 
Yet  none  shall  say,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy'd.* 
He  spoke;  then  ciimb'd  a  dilTs  o^er-hanging  side, 
Andy  resolute,  leaped  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  received  him  gently  on  the  wave ; 
The  death  he  sought  deny'd,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarr'd  the  surest  remedy  of  grief, 
And  forc'd  to  live,  he  curst  th>  unask'd  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies. 
And  at  a  second  fall  successless  tries : 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies. 
£nrag*d,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave, 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. .  . 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th*  unhappy  maid 
Meager>d  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  sounding  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
Prpm  ^quent  diving  and  emerging  came,'* 
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Wholly  translated. 


Omneetion  to  the  end  qf  the  Ekoenth  Book, 

«fisacns,  the  son  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life, 
forsakes  the  court :  living  obscurely,  he 'foils  in 
love  with  a  nymph  $  who,  flying  from  him,  was 
killed  by  a  serpent;  for  grief  of  this,  he.  would 
liave  drowned  himself;  but,  by  the  pity  of  the 
gods,  is  turned  into  a  cormorant. '  Priam,  not 
hearing  of  .£sacus,  believes  him  to  be  dead,  and 
raises  a  tomb  to  preserve  his  memory.  By  this 
transition,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid, 
the  poet  naturally  foils  into  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  summed  up,  in  the  present 
book,  but  so  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that 
Ovid  seems  more  short  than  Virgil,  contraty  to 
bis  usual  style.  Yet  the  house  of  Fame,  which 
is  here  described,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses.  The  fight 
of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  foay  betwixt 
the  LapithsB  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet :  and  particulariy  the  loves 
and  death  of  Cyllarus  and  Hylonome*  the  male 
and  female  Centaur,  are  wonderfoUy  moving. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown. 

As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphosed  son: 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept,  [wept 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers 

This  pious  office  Paris  did  not  share; 

Absent  alo|ie,  and  author  of  the  war. 

Which,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians  drew 

T*  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdue. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd,  to  sail  the  sea : 
Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found  delay. 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  oppos'd  t|ieir  way. 
At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet ; 
But  there,  rros«  winds  or  calms  detained  the  fleet. 

Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the  shore. 
And  Jove  with  solemn  sacrifice  adore ; 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  sec: 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree^ 


And,  in  the  leafy  summit,  sf^^d  anest. 
Which,  o*er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow  press'd. 
Eight  were  the  birds  unfledged;  their  mother  flew. 
And  hovered  round  her  care ;  but  still  in  view : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devoured  the  brood  ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  draok  her 
This  dire  ostent  the  foarful  people  view ;     [blood, 
Calchas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heaven  decreed :  and  with  a  smiling  glance. 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
"  O  Argives,  we  shall  conquer ;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afliict  our  powers  : 
Nine  years  of  labour,  the  nine  birds  portend  ; 
.  The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction  end.*' 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fili*d. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held: 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone : 
The  stony  snake  retained  the  figure  still  bis  owit. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy  weigliPd  ; 
Slack  were  their  sails ;  and  Neptune  disobeyed. 
Some  thought   him   loth   the  town  should    be 

destroy'd. 
Whose  building  had  his  hands  divine  employ*d : 
Not  so  the  seer :  who  knew,  and  known  foreshowed. 
The  virgin  Phoebe  with  a  virgin*s  blood 
Must  first  be  reconciPd ;  the  common  cause 
Prevailed;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid. 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  array  »d; 
All  mourn  her  fote ;  but  no  relief  appeai'd : 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  rear*d : 
When  that  offended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe. 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath;  and  stopp'd  the  cool- 
ing blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast ; 
And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  she  plac*d. 
Th*  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconcil'd, 
The  storm  was  hushM,  and  dimpled  Ocean  smii'd : 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore, 
Which  to  the  port  desir'd  the  Grecian  galleys  bore. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space,      [place 
Betwixt  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Skies,  there  stands  a 
Confining  on  all  three ;  with  triple  bound  ; 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  vlew'd 

around. 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame ;  her  seat  of  power  ; 
Plac'd  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  fide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  ; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffiise 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nop  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease  $ 
Confus'd,  and  ohiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th*  insulted  shore : 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  for. 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in : 
A  thoroughfore  of  news :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth  with  lies: 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat ; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 
Errour  sits  brooding  there ;  with  added  train 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain  s 
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ftifpicioB,  inth  sedition  join'd,  are  near; 
And  nmours  raised,  and  marman  mix'd,  and  pa- 
nic fear. 
Fame  tits  aloft ;  and  sees  the  subject  ground. 
And  seas  abont,  and  skies  above ;  inquiring  all 
amind. 

The  goddess  gives  th»  alann  j  and  soon  is  known 
The  Grecian  lUset,  descending  on  the  town. 
7ix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  jraaid  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
'Riey  meet  in  fight :  by  Hector's  fatal  hand 
Protesilans  fiills,  and  bites  the  strand. 
Which  with  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians  won : 
And  prov*d  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam's  son. 
And  to  their  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt 

Fn>m  these  first  onsets,  the  Sigsan  shore 
Wai  strew«d  with  carcases,  and  stain 'd  with  gore : 
Neptunian  Cygnus  troops  of  G  reeks  had  slai  n ;    ' 
Achilles  in  bis  car  had  scoured  the  plain, 
And  dear'd  the  Trojan  ranks :  where'er  he  fought, 
Cjgnus,  or  Hector,  through  the  fields  he  sought: 
Cygnus  he  found ;  on  him  his  force  essay'd  : 
Por  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd.     [yoke, 
His  white-manM  steeds,  that   bow'd  beneath  the 
He  cheer'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke ; 
Then  uig^d  bis  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe  : 
And,  rising,  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  he  cry'd,  "  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  enobled  by  J^clides*  spear." 
The  lance  pursued  the  voice  without  delay; 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way. 
But  piercM  his  cuirass,  with  such  fury  sent. 
And  signM  his  bosom  with  a  purple  dint. 
At  this  the  seed  of  Neptune;  «  Goddess-bom, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  these  arms  are  worn ; 
This  hehn,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  spare. 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war : 
So  Mars  is  arm*d  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
Tis  somewhat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed. 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring : 
Thy  sire  is  mortal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart, 
IVn^h  naked,  and  impassable  depart :" 
Ut  said,  and  threw :  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Jhroogh  nine  bull -hides,  each  under  other  plac'd. 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 
Achilles  wrench'd  it  out ;  and  sent  again 
The  hostile  gift :  the  hostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  tryVl  a  third,  a  tough  well-chosen  spear ; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere. 
Though  Cygnns  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But,  scornful,  ofTei'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Not  otherwise  th'  impatient  hero  faf'd, 
TT»n  as  a  bull,  encompass'd  with  a  guard, 
A«id  the  circus  roars :  provoked  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet,  and  a  sanguine  war. 
They  qnit  their  ground,  his  bended  horns  elude, 
In  »»in  pursuing,  and  in  vain  pursued. 

Before  to  fisrtber  fight  he  would  advance. 
He  stood  considering,  and  survey'd  his  lance. 
I^oubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 
"  This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,"  be  said, 
"  By  which  so  many  thousand  foes  are  dead. 

0  whither  is  their  usual  virtue  fled  > 

1  had  it  once ;  and  the  Lymessian  wall, 
And  Tenedos,  confess'd  it  in  their  fiill. 

Thy  stieams,  Caicus,  roll'd  a  crimson  flood : 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives  blood. 


Twice  Telephus  employ'd  their  piercing  steel. 

To  wound  him  first,  and  afterward.to  heal. 

TTie  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain : 

And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain. 

Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain." 

He  said,  and  doubtful  ctf  his  former  deeds, 

To  some  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 

He  chose  Menaetes  from  among  the  rest ; 

At  him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his  breast! 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head. 

And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  ^ 

Then  thus  the  hero :  "  Neither  can  1  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin ;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  I  will  employ  against  this  foe ; 
And  wish  but  with  the  same  success  to  throw." 
»So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he  threw; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew. 
At  his  leift  shoulder  aim'd :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  retum'd :  a  bloody  mark  appeared. 
Which  with  felse  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  cheei'd. 
Wound  there  was  none ;  the  blood  that  waS'  in 

view. 
The  lance  before  from  slain  Menaetes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  hi <  lofty  car. 
And  in  close  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war. 
Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blows ; 
Nor  shield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppose; 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground. 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  fiesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen ; 
The  sword  itself  is  blunted  6n  the  skin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears  ; 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats :  the  son  of  Neptune,  stnnn'd 
With  these  repeated  buffets,  quits  his  ground; 
A  sickly  sweat  sncceeds,  and  shades  of  night; 
Inverted  Nature  swims  before  bis  sight : 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  giv«;.     A  stone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his  way : 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'er-tum'd,  and  push'd   him  backward  on  the 

ground. 
His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  pressed. 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  pantinp:  breast. 
UnlacM  his  helm :  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  try'd ;  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismissed. 

With  eager  haste  he  went  to  strip  the  dead  j 
The  vanquish^!  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  sea-god  sire,  t'  immortalize  his  feme. 
Had  turn'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name, 

A  truce  succeeds  the  labours  of  this  day. 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watoh  and  ward; 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  mount  the  guard ; 
The  feast  approach'd;  when  to  the  blae-eyed  maid 
His  vows  for  Cy^us  slain  the  victor  paid. 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw; 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateftd  odour  flew : 
Heaven  had  its  part  in  sacrifice :  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast 
The  chief  invited  guests  were  set  around ; 
And  hunger  first  assuag'd,  the  bowls  were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and  labours 

drown'd. 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony  | 
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Discoane,  the  food  of  sonla,  was  their  delight. 

And  pleasing  chat  prolonged  the  smmner's  night 

The  subject,  deeds  of  anas,  aiid  valour  shown. 

Or  on  the  Trojan  side,  or  on  their  own. 

Of  dangers  undertaken,  fEune  achieved, 

They  talk'd  by  turns ;  the  talk  by  turns  relievM. 

What  things  but  these  oould  fierce  Achilles  tell. 

Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  so  well  ? 

The  last  great  act  perform'd,  of  Cygnus  slain. 

Did  most  the  martial  audience  entertain : 

Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate 

From  steel,  and  which  could  eT*n  that  steel  rebate : 

Amaz*d  their  admiration  they  renew ; 

And  scarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Nestor  thus ;   **  What  once  this  age  has 
In  fotod  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  [known. 

These  eyes  have  seen  in  Caeneus  long  before. 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swords  could  bore. 
Cfieneus,  in  courage,  and  in  strength,  excell'd. 
And  stUl  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fill'd : 
But  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  since  he  chang'd  his  sex)  a  woman  bom.*' 

A  novelty  so  strange,  and  full  of  fftte. 
His  listening  audience  ask'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  commends  their  common  suit : 
**  O  ikther,  first  for  prudence  in  repute,  , 

Tell  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own. 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  of  Caeneus  ^nown. 
W^t  was  be,  whence  his  change  of  sex  begun; 
What  trophies,  joined  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won  ? 
Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life  }* 

Neieides  then :  "  Though  tardy  age,  and  time 
Have  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  decayed  my  prime  j 
Though  much  1  have  forgotten  of  my  store. 
Yet  not  exhausted,  1  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  achieved,  or  peace  designed. 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.    If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live. 

"  'Twas  in  my  second  century,  I  surveyed 
Young  Caenis,  then  a  fair  Thessalian  maid : 
Cents  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  command  $ 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  Und, 
Divine  Achilles :  every  tongue  proclaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflamed. 
Peleus,  thy  sire,  perhajfls  had  sought  her  bed. 
Among  the  rest ;  but  he  had  either  led 
TJiy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  ty'd ; 
But  she  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny'd. 

**  Itb  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea : 
The  power  of  ocean  view'd  her  as  she  pass'd. 
And,  lov'd  as  soon  as  seen,  by  force  embraced. 
So  Fame  reports.    Her  virgin  treasure  seiz'd. 
And  his  new  joys  the  ravisher  so  pleas'd. 
That  thus, transported,  to  thenymph  he  cry'd : 
•'Ask  what  thou  wilt,  no  prayer  shall  be  deny'd.' 
This  also  Fame  relates :  the  haughty  &ir. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear,    * 
This  answer,  proud,  returned :  *  To  mighty  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompense,  of  right,  belongs. 
Hive  me  no  more  to  sufier  such  a  shame ; 
But  change  the  woman,  for  a  better  nam^ ; 
One  gift  for  all  :>  she  said ;  and  while  she  spoke, 
A  stem,  majestic,  manly  tone  she  took. 
A  man  she  was :  and  i^  the  godhead  swore. 
To  Coneus  toro'd,  who  Cacnis  was  before. 

"  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request : 
Ko  force  «f  steel  shoiOd  violate  his  breast. 


Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes; 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  fiir  equal 
foes. 

*<  Now  brave  Pirithous,  bold  lxion*s  son. 
The  love  of  foir  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beast. 
Invited,  came  to  grace  the  noptial  feast : 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  treat  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs  o'cr- 
shade.  [came. 

They  sate:  and,  summoned  by  the  bridegroom. 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapithacan  name : 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofs  with  joy  resound  : 
And  Hymen,  Id  Hymen,  rung  around. 
Raised  altars  shone  with  holy  fires ;  the  bride. 
Lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace). 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wish'd  her  joy  ; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
employ. 

"  For  one,  most  bratal  of  the  bratal  blood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir»d  his  blood. 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustful  eyes 
The  bride ;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  the  board ;  apd,  fasteninc:  on  her  hair. 
He  seiz'd  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  £sir. 
'Twas  Eurytus  began:  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued ;  and  each  as  pleas'd  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  presented,  took :  the  feast 
An  iqiage  of  a  taken  town  expressed.  [rise, 

"  The  cave  resounds  ifith  female  shrieks;  we 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  reprise : 
And  Theseus  first;  *  What  frenzy  has  posaess'd, 
O  Eurytu^,'  he  cry'd,  •  thy  bratal  breast. 
To  wrong  Piritholis,  and  not  him  alone. 
But,  while  I  live,  two  friends  coi^oin'd  in  one  ?' 

"  To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride ; 
The  monster  nought  reply'd:  for  words  were  vain; 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjust  maintain : 
But  answers  with  his  hand;  and  forward  pressed. 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breast. 
An  ample  goblef  stood,  of  antique  moid, 
Aud  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  gold  ; 
The  hero  snatch'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  in  air. 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher : 
He  falls ;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam  and  brains,  and  mingled  blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing,  through  the  hall, 
'  Anns,  arms,'  the  double-formed  with  fury  call. 
To  wreak  their  brother's  dea^ :  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fi^t. 
Once  instruments  of  feasts,  but  now  of  Fate: 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

"  Bold  Amycus,  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  Heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight:  a  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  tapers  fill'd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallowed  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithaean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  rain  fell ;  and  left 
His  &ce  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft: 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks. 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox. 
His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground,   . 
His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found, 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistioguish'd  wound. 

**  This  Belates,  th'  avenger,  could  not  brook  ; 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took. 
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And  teil*d  at  Amycua ;'  his  chin  is  bent 
Aininst  his  cbest,  and  down  the  Centaur  sentf 
\^li<Mn  sputterinf^  bloody  teeth,  the  second  blo# 
Of  his  drawn  sirord  dispatched  to  shades  below. 
'*  Grineus  was  near ;  and  cast  a  farious  look 
On  the  side-altar,  censed  with  sacred  smoke, 
And  brigfat  with  flaming  fires.    •'  The  gods,'  he 

Cfy»d, 
'  Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  supply'd : 
Why  Qse  «e  notlheir  gifts  ?'  Then  iroitt  the  floor 
An  aitar-atooe  be  heav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore : 
Altar  and  altar's  freight  together  flew 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  Lapithssan  crew  ; 
And,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Oryas  slew : 
Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known 
Down  &om  her  sphere  to  ^raw  the  laboaring  Mood. 

'*■  Exadiiis  cry'd,  '■  Unpnnish'd  shall  not  go 
This  fiKt,  if  arms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
He  look*d  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  spread 
The  votive  boras  of  a  stag's  branching  head : 
At  Grineus  these  he  throws;  so  just  they  fly. 
That  the  sharp  antleis  stuck  in  either  eye : 
Breathless  and  blind  he  feU,  with  blood  besmear'd, 
His  aye-balls,  beaten  out,  hung  dangling  on  his 

beaud. 
Fierce  Rhsebis,  from  the  hearth,  a  burning  brand 
Sdccts,  nnd  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  file  tppk  flame;  then  dash'd  it  from  the  right 
Co  £ur  Chaiaxtts'  temples,  near  the  sight : 
The  whistling  pest  came  on,  and  pierc'd  the  bone 
And  caught  the  ydlow  hair,  that  shriyel'd  while 

it  shone : 
Canidit,  like  dry  stubbie  flHd,  or  like  seerwood ; 
Y'ct  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood ; 
Bat  lookM  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  blood. 
His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
And  hiss'd,  like  red  hot  ir'n  within  the  smithy 

drown'd. 
The  wounded  warrior  shook  his  flaming  hair. 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horse  could  hardly  rear) 
Heheaves  the  threshold-stone ;  but  could  not  throw; 
The  weight  itself  forbad  the  threaten'd  blow ; 
Which,  droppii^  from  his  lifted  arms,  came  down 
Foil  on  Cometes*  head,  and  cnxsh'd  his  crown. 
Kor  Rbctus  then  retain'd  his  joy :  but  said, 
*  So  by  their  follows  may  oiir  Ibes  be  sped !' 
Then  with  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  hi9  heed : 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
Bat  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 
**Thns  flurii'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  re- 
neWd, 
EvicnBg,  Dryas,  Corythus  pursued : 
Fint,  Cotythus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  slew ; 
W  bote  foil  when  fierce  Evagrus  had  in  view, 
Hf  ciyid,  *  What  palm  is  from  a  beardless  prey?' 
Boxtns  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  say ; 
Atkl  drove  within  his  motith  the  fiery  death, 
Whirh  enters  hissing  in,  and  chok'd  his  breath. 
At  r>ryM  next  he  flew ;  but  weary  Chance 
No  longer  woold  the  sam<  success  advance.  . 
Btt  while  be  whirlM  in  fiery  circles  round 
Tbe  brand,  a  sharpen'd  stake  strong  Dryas  found; 
Ao4  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 
Tbe  weapon  struck :  which  roaring  out  with  pain 
He  iliew :  nor  longer  durst  the  fight  maintain, 
Bat  tani*d  his  back,  for  fear ;  and  fled  am^in. 
Withhin  fled  Omens,  with  like  dread  poss^s'd; 
TiaaoBss  and  Medon,  wounded  in  the  breast; 
A>d  If  ermeros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd, 
^^  hapiog  nn^aad  tanly  with  his  woflnd. 


Pholus  and  Melaneus  fh>m  fight  withdrew. 

And  Abas  maim'd,  who  boars  encountering  slew : 

And  Augur  Astylo^  whose  art  in  vain 

From  fight  dissuaded  the  four-footed  train. 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nessus  on  the  plain ; 

But  to  his  fellow  cry*d,  <  Be  safely  slow, 

Thy  death  deferred  is  due  to  great  Alcides*  bow.' 

•'*  Mean  time  strong  Oryas  urg'd  his  chance  so 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell ;  .   {well. 

All  one  by  one,  aud  fighting  foce  to  face : 
Cren«us  fled,  to  fail  with  more  disgrace : 
For,  fearfol,  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front  the  blow  before. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fray, 
Snoring' and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  band  he  kept. 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slept. 
Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dait  transfixed ; 
*  Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters  mix'd. 
And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th'  insulting  victor  cy'd ; 
Surpriz'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  dy'd; 
The  ruddy  vomit,  as  he  breath'd  his  soul, 
Repass'd  his  throat,  and  fill'd  his  empty  bowL 

"  I  saw  Petrsus'  arms  employed  around 
A  well-grown  .oak,  to  root  it  ft'om  the  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,  he  wrench'd  the  fibrous  bands. 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling  in  his  hands. 
And  still  obeyVl  the  bent :  while  thus  he  stood, 
Perithous'  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to  the 

:   wood. 
Lycus  and  Ghromys  fell,  by  him  oppress'd : 
Helops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  palm :  Helops,  through  either  ear 
Transfix'd,  receiv'd  the  penetrating  spear. 
This  Oictys  saw ;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright. 
Leapt  heaidlong  from  the  hill  of  steepy  height ; 
Aud  crush'd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could  not  bear 

his  weight. 
The  shatter*d  tree  receives  his  foil,  and  strikes. 
Within  his  full-blown  paunch,  the  sharpen'd  spikes. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  stone. 
The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  would  have  thrown; 
But  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak. 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke. 
And  left  him  maim'd ;  nor  seconded  the  stroke: 
Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burthen  but  his  own,  before) 
Press'd  With  his  knees  his  sides ;  the  double  man, 
His^peod  with  spurs  increased,  unwilling  ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  fasten'd  on  his  locks ; 
His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  strokes. 
The  club  bung  round  his  ears  and  batter*d  brows; 
^e  falls ;  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

**  The  same  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus  wound. 
And  lay  by  him  Lyootas  on  the  ground ; 
And  Hippasus,  whose  beard  bis  breast  invades; 
And  Ripheus,  Itaunter  of  the  woodland  shades ; 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain-bears  to  strive. 
And  from  their  dens  to  dr aw  *th'.  indignant  beasts 
'  alive. 

**  I>emoleon  could  not  bear  this  hatefol  sight, 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th»  Athenian  knight: 
But  puird  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  rarth>  pine,  the  product  of  an  age : 
The  root  stuck  fost :  the  broken  trunk  he  sent 
At  Theseus*.  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent. 
And  Leaps  asMe,  by  Pallas  wam'd,  ^e  blow 
To  shun  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  believ*d  it  so). 
Yet  not  in  vain  th'cfnormous  weight  was  cast. 
Which  Crantor'tbody  sqnder'd  at  the  waist; 
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Thy  ftitiber's  Bquire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom  conquer'd  in  the  Delopeian  war. 
Their  king,  his  present  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implored,  to  Peleus  sent 
Thy  sire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  (ate  ; 
And  cry'd,  <  Not  long,  lov'd  Crantor,  shalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow'd  revenge.'  At  once  he  said,  and  threw  . 
His  ashen-spear,  which  qniver'd  as  it  flew. 
With  all  his  force  and  all  his  soul  applyM ; 
The  sharp  point  entered  in  the  Centaur*s  side : 
Both  hands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monster  join*d; 
And  wrench'd  it  out ;  bat  left  the  steel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood :  enrag'd  he  rears 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy  father  bears.  ^ 
Thus  trampled  under  fdot,  his  shield  defends 
His  head ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  protends. 
£v'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dost, 
He  sped  the  Centaur,  with  one  single  thrust. 
Two  more  his  lance  befbre  transfix'd  from  &r ; 
And  two  his  sword  had  slain  in  closer  war. 
To  these  was  added  Dorylas :  who  spread 
A  bull's  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  these  he  push'd ;  in  blood  already  dy'd : 
Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd : 
'  Now,  monster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow  : 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow : 
Him  Peleus  finished,  with  a  second  wound, 
Which  through  the  uavel  pierc'd :  he  reel'd  around. 
And  dragg'd  his  dangling  bowels  on  the  ground ; 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod  he  crush'd : 
And  to  his  mothers-earth,  with  empty  belly,  rush'd. 

"  Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarus,  foreshow 
Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow) : 
Just  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about  thy  shoulders 

flew. 
Sprightly  thy  look :  thy  shapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art. 
As  far  as  man  extended :  wh;ere  began 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  seat; 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mov'd  his 

f5eet 
Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone ; 
His  1^;8  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Belov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind. 
But  fair  Hylonome  possessed  his  mind ; 
Hylonome,  for  features,  and  for  &ce, 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race : 
Nor  less  her  Mandishments,.thanJI>eauty,  move; 
At  once  both  loving,  and  confessing  love. 
For  him  she  dress'd ;  for  him  with  female  care 
She  comb'd,  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn  hair. 
Of  roses,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt,  , 

She  form'd  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 
In  waters  of  the  Pegasaoan  fount. 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain*  play. 
She  wash'd  her  face,  and  bath'd  her  twice  a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  side. 
Was  ermin,  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride : 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast :  with  equal  flame 
They  lov'd:  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the  same: 


All  day  they  hunted ;  and  when  day  espu*d. 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retir'd. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair : 
And,  side  by  side,  th^  both  engage  in  wnr. 

"  Uncertain  ftxim  what  hand,  a  flyios  ^art 
At  Cyllarus  was  sent,  which  pierc'd  iiis  heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  frt>m  out  the  mortal  wound. 
He  iaints  with  staggering  steps,  and  seeks  the 

ground: 
The  fair  within  her  arms  receiv'd  his  fisU, 
And  strove  his  wandering  spirits  to  recall : 
And,  while  her  hand  the  streaming  blood  op^xis'd, 
Join!d  face  to  fiwe,  his  lips  with  hers  she  cios^d. 
Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies  ; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undistinguish'd  cries : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drownM ; 
For  my  stunn'd  earSpieoeiv'd  no  vocal  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief  she  seiz'd  the  dait 
New  drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  sharp  point  apply*d. 
And  wounded  fell,  and  felling  by  his  side,    [dy^ 
Embrac'd  him  in  her  arms,  and  thus  embnucing 

'*  Ev'n  still,  methinks,  1  see  Pheocomes; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress. 
Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  fest. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a 

beast. 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It^seems  a  feble,  though  the  feet  I  saw) 
He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  descending  blow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  nose  and  mouth,  and  either  ear. 
Came  issuing  out,  as  through  a  calendar 
The  curdled  milk :  or  from  the  press  the  whey. 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away. 

"  But  him,  while  stoopingdown  to  spoil  the  slaiu, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  1  tumbled  on  ti>e  plain. 
Then  Cfilhonius  and  Teleboas  1  slew : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd;  a  dart  his  fellow  threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me  (behold  the  scar). 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war; 
Then  I  was  Hector's  matdi  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn;  at  least  a  child  ; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.    I  foibear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pjrretus  fell ; 
The  Centaur  by  the  knight :  nor  will  1  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day: 
What  honour,  with  a  pointless  lance,  he  won. 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fame  young  Macarens  obtain'd  in  fight: 
Or  dwell  on  Nessus,  now  retum'd  from  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd. 
Whose  valour  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 
.  "  Already  Csraeus,  with  his  conquering  hand. 
Had  skughter'd  five,  the  boldest  of  their  band : 
Pytachmus,  Helsrmus,  Antimachus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  stronger  Stipbduss 
Their  names  1  number'd,  and  rem^iber  well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 

**  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace. 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might. 
Though  his  black  hairs  were  interspers'd  with 

white, 
Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance. 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance ; 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  host 
Might  helur  himi  while  he  made  this  empty  |)oast 
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'  And  from  ft  stmmpet  shall  we  sufbr  shame  ? 
For  Cxnis  ftiU,  not  C«neu8  is  thy  name : 
And  still  the  native  softness  of  thy  kind 
Prerails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Rcmcniber  what  thou  wert :  what  price  was  paid 
To  change  thy  sex :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid ; 
And  but  a  man  in  show :  go,  card  and  spin ; 
And  kare  the  business  of  the  war  to  men.' 

*'  While  thus  the  boaster  exercis'd  his  pride, 
Tbe  fiital  spear  of  Ccneos  reach'd  his  side : 
Ja^t  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran ; 
Betvixt  tbe  nether  beast  and  upper  man. 
Tb*  monster,  mad  with  rage,  and  stung  with  smart. 
His  Isnce  directed  at  the  hero's  heart : 
It  strook ;  but  bounded  from  his  hardened  breast; 
Like  fasil  from  tiles,  which  the  safe  house  invest; 
Nor  ieem*d  the  stroke  with  more  efiect  to  come. 
Than  s  small  pebble  falling  on  a  drum. 
He  next  his  &uchion  try'd,  in  closer  fight ; 
But  the  keen  Ciuchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thrort ;  the  blunted  point  retum'd  again. 

*  Since  downright  blows,'  he  cry'd,  *  and  thrusts  are 

vain, 
Ifl  prove  his  side  :*  in  strong  embraces  held. 
He  pror'd  his  side ;  his  side  the  sword  repell'd  ' 
Uii  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  stroke ; 
I'otooch'd  his  body,  as  a  solid  rock ;  [broke. 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  last,   the  blade  in  snivers 

**  Th'  impassive  knight  stood  idle,  to  deride 
His  rsge,  and  ofier'd  oft  his  naked  side : 
M  \tnsihf  *  Now,  monster,  in  thy  turn,'  he  cry'd, 
'  Try  thou  the  strength  of  Ceneus :'  at  the  word 
Re  thmst;  and  in  his  shoulder  plung'd  the  sword. 
Then  wiith'd  his  hand ;  and,  as  he  drove  it  down, 
D^P  in  his  breast,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 

"  The  Centaurs  saw,  enrag'd,th'  unbop'd  success; 
Asd rushing  on^in  crowds,  together  press; 
At  him,  and  him  alone,  their  darts  they  threw : 
Bepuls'd  they  frt>m  his  fated  body  flew. 
Aocsz'd  they  stood ;  till  Monychus  began, 

*  0  fbame!  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man ! 
A  woman-man ;  yet  more  a  man  is  he. 
Than  all  oar  race ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
Kov,  vhat  avail  our  nerves  ?  th*  united  force, 
Hf  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and  horse : 
Kor  |oddess-bom,  nor  of  Ixion's  seed, 

^e  wem,  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) 

Uastei'd  by  this  half  man.    Whole  mountains 

throw 
With  woods  ai  once,  and  bury  him  below. 
This  only  way  remains.    Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  choak  the  sovl  within,  though  not  to  force  it 

ovL 
Hfap  weights,  instead  of  wounds:'  he  chanc'dtosee 
^^Vre  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree ; 
'Hiii,  rais'd  firom  earth,  against  the  foe  he  threw; 
1^'  eiample  shown,  his  fellow  brutes  pursue. 
With  forest-loads  the  warrior  they  invade; 
^^thryv  and  Pdion  soon  were  void  of  shade; 
And  spreadittg  gityves  were  naked  mountains  made. 
^TKsM  with  the  butthen,  Casneus  pants  for  breath ; 
And  OB  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 
To  heave  th*  intolerable  weight  he  tries ; 
At  leneth  it  rose  above  his  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
V«t  ftlH  be  heaves,  and,  struggling  with  despair, 
Sbkes  all  aside,  and  gains  a  gulp  of,  air : 
A  ihort  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 
H«  bints  by  fits ;  aukkthen  respires  again : 
At  bst,  the  burthen  only  nods  above, 
^  vfaen  an  eaitbqnake  stin  th'  Idaeui  groTe* 


Doubtful  his  death :  he  suffocated  seem'd 

To  most ;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd. 

Who  said,  he  saw  a  yellovir  bird  arise 

From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  sides : 

I  saw  it  too :  with  golden  feathers  bright. 

Nor  e'er.before  beheld  so  strange  a  sight; 

Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 

Our  troop,  and  heard  the  pinions  rattling  sound, 

'  Ail  bail,'  he  cry^d,  '  thy  country's  grace  andlove^ 

Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above.' 

Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief; 

For  us,  our  courage  was  increas'd  by  grief: 

Asbam'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursu'd 

With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 

We  push'd  the  foe,  and  forc'd  to  shamefol  fight; 

Part  fell ;  and  part  escap'd  by  favour  of  the  night.'' 

This  tale,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  displease 
Tlepolemas,  the  seed  of  Hercules : 
For,  often  be  had  heard  his  father  say. 
That  he  himself  was  present  at  the  fray; 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  tbe  day. 

"  Old  Chronicle,"  he  said,  **  among  the  rest. 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  least : 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  ? "   The  Pylian  prioca 
Sigh'd  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud  defence. 
**  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost ;  but  you  renew  the  wound : 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  1  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 
His  fame  has  fiU'd  the  world,  and  reach'd  the  sky  j 
(Which,  oh,  Iwish,  with  truth,  I  could  deny)! 
We  praise  not  Hector;  though  his  name,  we  know. 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

'*  He,  your  great  father,  level'd  to  the  ground 
Messenia's  towers :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylas ;  that  a  neighbouring  state. 
And  this  my  own :  both  guiltless  of  their  fiite. 

"  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he 
slew; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  from  Nelei^  drew. 
Ail  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liVd  ; 
By  him  they  perish'd :  I  alone  surviv'd. 
The  rest  were  easy  conquest :  but  the  fate 
Of  Pericl3rmenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and,  chang'd,  re- 
sume again. 
Vary'd  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  try'd  | 
And  in  all  beasts  Alcides  still  def^'d : 
Vanquish'd  on  Earth,  at  length  he  soared  above  i 
Chang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
The  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  peak  and  pouncesv  Hercules  pursu'd. 
And  CttfiT'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  fece; 
Then,  safe  letir'd,  and  tour'd  in  empty  space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe, 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood  ; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound ;  but  in  the  sinew  hung 
The  point ;  and  his  disabled  wing  unstruhg. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain : 
For  while  one  gather'd  wind,  one,  unsupply'd. 
Hung  drooping  down ;  nor  pois'd  his  other  side. 
He  fell:  the  shaft,  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  th« 

ground, 
And  the  soful  issuer  through  the  weazon's  wonaii 
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*'  Vow,  brave  commai^er  of  the  Rhodian  seas. 
What  praise  it  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  slain  brothers ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee." 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor  spoke : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  gach  (>ther  they  provoke : 
At  length,  with  weariness  and  wine  oppressed, 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest 

The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main, 
Mean  time,  laments  his  son,  in  battle  slain : 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain. 
'        For  nine  lonsr  years  the  smotber'd  pain  he  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before) : 
Then  when  he  saw  the  promised  hour  was  near, 
He  thus  bespoke  the  god  that  guides  the  year. 
"  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove ; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love, 
Whose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  (all ; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employed  in  vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragged  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives :  himself  by  for 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war  : 
He  lives;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labour  lost ! 
O,  could  I  meet  him !  But  I  wish  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  &te. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part" 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Oreeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  moital  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris  lurking  where  he  stood. 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood: 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  god  confess'd. 
Then  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  address'd : 
**  Dost  thou  not  blush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train } 
U  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care, 
There  aim,  and,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war." 

He  said ;  and  show'd  from  fiu*  the  blazing  shield 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield ; 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god  and  mow'd  the  standing 
The  deity  himself  directs  aright  [fidd. 

Th'  envenom'd  shaft ;  and  wings  the  fatal  flight 
Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name; 
And  he,  the  bcue  adulterer,  .boasts  the  fame* 
A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train ; 
And  please  old  Priam,  siter  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lanoe  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terrour  of  the  Trojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament.,  and  shield. 
High  on  a  pile,  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  placed : 
The  god,  that  arm'd  him  first,  consumed  at -last. 
Of 'all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  urn,  and  scarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives ; 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
Kew  cause  of  strife  betwixt  contending  kings ; 
Wbo  worthiest,  afl^r  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield. 
£v'n  Diomedc  sate  mute,  with  down-cast  eyes ;  . 
CoDscionf  of  wonted  worth  to  wia  the  prize : 


Nor  Menelaus  presum'd  these  arms  to  claims 

Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 

Two  rivals  only  rose :  Laertes*  son. 

And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 

The  king,  who  cherish'd  each  with  equal  lore^ 

And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 

Left  both  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  ; 

And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  tiansferr'd  the  cause. 


THE  SPEECHES  OP  AJAX  AND  ULYSSES. 

FROM  THE  THIRTfiSITTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSE& 
The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crown'd  the  field: 
To  these  .the  master  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and,  kindled  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roU'd  his  eyes  around 
The  sbore,  and  Grecian  galleys  haulM  a-ground. 
Then  stretching  out  his  hands,  "  O  Jove,"  he  cry'd, 
"  Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  try'd } 
And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day. 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
So  much  'tis  safer  at  the  noisy  bar  [prey. 

With  words  to  flourish,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  diflferent  methods  we  maintained  our  right. 
Nor  am  I  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight. 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceit 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  you  sec  ^ 
The  Sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 
Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  Moon. 
Great  is  the  prize  demanded,  1  ciXnfiesSy 
But  such  an  abject  rival  makes  it  less. 
That  gift,  those  honours,  he  but  hop*d  to  gain. 
Can  leave  no  room  for  Ajax  to  be  vain : 
Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  darst  contend  with  me. 
Were  mine  own  valour  question'd,  yet  my  bloud 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title  good : 
My  sire  was  Telamon,  whose  arms,  employ'd 
With  Hercules,  these  Trojan  walls  destroyed  ; 
And  who  before,  .with  Jaj^pn,  sent  from  Greeoe, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  golden  fleece : 
Great  Telamon  from  .£acus  derives 
His  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of  guilty  lives 
In  shades  below ;  where  Sisyphus,  whose  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  heavy 

stone). 
Just  .£acus  the. king  of  gods  above 
Begot :  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line. 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine: 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sis3^ian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  fether's  breed. 
Then  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I  came 
To  fight  uncaird,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  oflfer'd  you  my  aid. 
While  he,  long  lurking,  was  to  war  betray'd : 
Forc'd  to  the  floJd  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  ; 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear : 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  snare;, 
(lU  iof  himself)  and  diagg'd  him  ii^to  w.«r. 
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Kofv  let  a  hero's  irats  a  coward  vest, 
And  he,  who  shnmi^d  all  honours,  gain  the  best; 
▲nd  let  me  stand  ezdnded  from  my  right, 
llobb*d  of  my  kincman's  arms,  who  first  appear'd 

in  flj^h^lii. 
Better  for  us,  at  borne  be  had  remain*4. 
Had  it  been  true  the  madness  which  he  feign'd. 
Or  so  bidiev'd ;  tlie  less  had  been  onr  shame, 
Tbe  less  bis  counseled  crime,  which  brands  the 

Orecian  name ; 
Xor  Philoctetes<had  been  left  enclosed 
In  a  bare  isle,  to  wants  and  pains  exposed, 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans. 
His  sofl^ings  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans  ; 
And  wishes  (so  may  Heaven  his  wish  fulfil) 
Toe  dne  reward  to  him  who  caused  his  ill. 
>*ow  he,  with  us  to  Troy's  destruction  sworn. 
Oar  Iwother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne 
Ak-ides*  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds, 
With  cold  and  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pain*d  witli 

wouneb. 
To  find  him  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Against  the  birds  the  shafts  due  to  the  fiite  of 

Troy. 
Yet  still  he  lives,  and  lires  from  treason  free. 
Because  he  left  Ulysses' 'company : 
Puor  Palamede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
Kather  to  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death  betrayed. 
Th«-  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite, 
Who  sfaam'd  him  out  of  madness  into  fight : 
NoTy  dsring  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate ; 
AcciuM  him  first  of  treason  to  the  state ; 
And  then  for  proof  produced  the  golden  store 
Himself  bad  hidden  in  his  tent  before : 
Thus  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our  host. 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treason  tost* 
Tbns  fights  Ulysses,  thus  his  fome  extends, 
A  formidable  man,  but  to  his  friends : 
Crest,  for  what  greatness  is  in  words  and  sound : 
Ev'n  bithfol  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found : 
Bat  that  he  might  without  a  rival  reign. 
He  left  his  foithfiil  Nestor  on  the  plain ; 
Forsook  his  friend  ev'n  at  bis  utmost  need. 
Who,  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  steed, 
CiyHi  out  for  aid,  and  calPd  him  by  his  name; 
Bat  Cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  shame : 
Tlios  fied  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid, 
Asd,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  &bte  forg'd  by  me, 
lil^e  one  of  his,  an  Ulyssean  lie, 
I  roudtk  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  friend, 
CaoBOt  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defend : 
He  call*d  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear; 
And  rare  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 
"  Tbe  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  look ; 
He  jostly  was  forsaken,  who  forsook :  ^ 
Wanted  that  succour  he  refos'd  to  lend, 
F'lODd  every  fellow  such  another  friend  : 
Ko  wonder,  if  he  roar>d  that  all  might  hesr. 
His  elocution  was  increased  by  fear : 
I  heard,  I  ran,  1  found  him  out  of  breath, 
Paie,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
Tboogb  be  had  jadg'd  himself  by  his  own  laws, 
And  stood  condantt>d,  I  hdp'd  the  common  cause: 
With  my  broad  bnckler  hid  him  from  the  foe, 
(ET*n  the  ahidd  trembling  as  he  lay  below) 
Asd  from  impending  fiite  the  coward  f^teed : 
Good  Uesven  fbigive  me  for  so  bad  a  deed! 
V  itin  he  will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife, 
Fint  let  him  give  dm  b«ck  his  forfeit  life  s 


Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field; 

Again  creep  under  my  protecting^  shield : 

Let  him  lie  wrounded,  let  the  Ibe  be  near. 

And  let  his  quivering  heart  confess  his  fear; 

There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  Fate ; 

And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate : 

And  yet,  when  snatch'd  from  Death,  when  front 

below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go,    [bound 
Good  Heavens,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 
He  sprung  from  ^arth,  forgetful  of  his  w^ound :      , 
How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  ply ; 
Who  had  not  strength  to  stand,  had  speed  to  fly  I 
Hector  came  on,  and  brought  the  gods  along; 
Fear  seized  alike  the  feeble  and  the  strong : 
Each  Greek  was  an  Ulysses ;  such  a  dread 
Th»  approach,  and  ev'n  the  souiid,  of  Hector  bred : 
Him,  fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest' 

crown'd, 
I  met,  and  over-tum'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd  in  mig^t. 
He  challeng>d  all  onr  host  to  single  fight. 
All  eyes  were  fix'd  on  W:  the  lots  were  thrown; 
But  for  your  champion  1  was  wish'd  alone :  [yield  ; 
Your  vows  were  heard;  we  fought,  and  neither 
Yet  I  retum'd  unvanquish'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th>  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  loitl. 
In  that  black  hour  tiiat  sov'd  you  from  the  sword  ? 
Or  was  my  breast  exposed  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to  save  } 
The  hopes  of  your  return !  and  can  yon  yield. 
For  a  sav'd  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  ; 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  share; 
They  honoured  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  ihdeed  the  province  of  his  reign : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  made  prisoner,  Pallas  made  a'prey : 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  done  and  Diomede  away. 
If  on  such  petty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  share  ; 
Make  a  just  dividend;  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fall. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  such  arms  as  those. 
Who  naked  and  by  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glittering  helm  by  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  latent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustaiu  the  weight ; 
Nor  that  right  arm  could  toss  the  beamy  lance ;. 
Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  advance. 
Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  ibugh  with 
Of  th6  round  world  in  rising  gold  emboss'd.  [cost 
That  oib  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wiekl. 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shield ; 
Which  should  your  errour  on  the  wretch  bestow. 
It  wonld  not  frighten,  but  i^ure  the  foe ; 
Why.  asks  he,  what  avails  him  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  fiight. 
In  which  his  only  excellence  is  placed  ? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hasten 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-shield. 
Nor  the  least  dmt  ba»  sufier'd  in  tbe  fields 
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Guiltless  of  iight :  mine  batterM,  hew'd,  and  bor^d, 
Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 
What  fkrther  need  of  words  our  right  to  scan  ? 
My  arguments  are  deeds,  let  action  speak,  the  man. 
Since  iirom  a  champion's  arms  the  strife  arose. 
So  cast  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes ; 
Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  shield. 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  the  field*" 

He  said:  a  murmur fh>m  the  multitude. 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout,  ensued : 
Till  from  his  seat  arose  llaertes*  son, 
Look*d  down  awhile,  and  paus*d  ere  he  begun ; 
Then  to  tV  expecting  audience  raisM  his  look. 
And  not  without  prejMir'd  attention  spoke : 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  face ; 
Actionhis  words,  and  wordshis  action  grace.[prayer, 

«  If  Heaven,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  GonmoB 
•These  anns  had  caus'd  no  qaarrd  tor  an  hehr; 
Still  great  Aekfttes  bad  his  own  possess'd, 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  bless'd. 
But  since  hard  Fate,  and  Heaven's  severe  decree, 
Hav«  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew. 
Or  seem'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost, 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
This  only  I  request,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  seems  to  be,        * 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize, 
By  having  sense,  which  Heaven  to  him  denies : 
Since,  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjoy'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  employ'd : 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloqnence. 
Which  often  has  been  ua^  in  your  defence    • 
Ai|d  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  foult. 
Make  not  a  crime  where  Nature  made  it  none; 
For  every  man  may  ft'eety  use  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours. 
Theirs  in  effect :  but  since  he  drawg  his  Kn< 
From  Jove,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right  divine  ; 
From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigiet^ 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  d^ree : 
My  sire,  Laertes,  waa  Aroesius'  heir, 
Aroesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter : 
"No  parricide,  no  banish'd  man,  is  known 
In  all  my  line :  let  him  excuse  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side. 
By  both  my  parents  to  the  gods  ally'd ; 
But  not  because  that  on  the  female  part 
^y  blood  is  better,  dare  I  claim  desertj 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me : 
The  prise  be  to  the  best ;  provided  yet. 
That  Ajax  for  a'  while  his  kin  forget. 
And  his  great  sire,  and  greater  uncle's  name, 
To  fortify  by  them  his  feeble  claim : 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside. 
And  honour's  cause,  by  laws  of  honour  try'd : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrfans  his  undoubted  progeny. 
Inherit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field ; 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  send  the  shield : 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle's  right;  yet  he 
Waves  his  pretensions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

"  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is  plac'd. 
Whence  fhidi  I  tftke  my  xise^  what  reckon  last } 


I  not  presume  on  every  act  to  dwell. 
But  take  these  .few,  in  order  as  they  MIL 

**  Thetis,  who  knew  the  Fates,  appty'd  her  care 
To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war  ; 
And,  till  the  threatening  influence  were  ^Bst, 
A  woman's  habit  on  the  hero  cast. 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrow>d  Test, 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  Pelides  there :  at  length  I  came 
With  profi'er'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame  ; 
She,  not  discover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice^ 
BetrayM  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice  ; 
And  while  on  female  toys  her  fellows  look, 
Gnisp'd  in  her  wariike  hand,  a  javelin  sbook  ; 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  bespoke : 
'  O  goddess-bom !  resist  not  Heaven's  decree. 
The  fell  of  Uiwtt  ia  lascrv'd  for  thee;' 
Then,  seizM  him,  and,  prodae'd  in  ope 
Sent  blushing  to  the  fiebl  the  fatal  knight. 
Mine  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war; 
Great  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  spear» 
And  after  cui'd ;  to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  their  overthrow; 
Scyros  and  Cylla :  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  f^yrnesus  and  strong  Chrysa  fell: 
And  .since  I  sent  the  man  who  Hector  aksr. 
To  me  the  noble  Hectoi's  death  is  doe: 
Those  aims  I  put  into  his  living  hand. 
Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  I  now  demand. 

"  When  Greece  was  iojui^d  in  the  Spartan  prince. 
And  met  at  Aulis  to  revenge  th'  offence, 
'Twas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts,  that  reign'd. 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  detain'd : 
Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thunder*d  in  our  general's  ear : 
That  by  his  dan^iter's  blood  we  must  am^eaae 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 
Afiection,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  assail'd  ; 
Bat  soon  the  fether  o'er  the  king  prevail'd : 
Bold,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime. 
As  angry  with  the  gods,  as  they  with  him. 
No  subject  could  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  1  undertook : 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  power  control. 
And  undermin'd  the  parent  in  his  soul ; 
Forc'd  him  t'  exert  the  king  for  common  good. 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judges  against  himself  decreed: 
Yet  this  1  won  by  dint  of  argument; 
The  wrongs  his  injur'd  brother  underwent. 
And  his  own  ofiice,  sham'd  him  to  consent. 

*'  'Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  1  design'd : 
Reasons  against  her  love  I  knew  were. vain : 
I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain : 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slacken'd  sails 
Had  still  at  Aulis  waited  happy  gales. 

"  Arriv'd  at  Troy,  yoiir  choice  was  fix'd  on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy : 
Secure,  I  enter'd  through  the  hostile  court. 
Glittering  with  steel  and  crouded  with  resort : 
There  in  the  midst  of  arms,  1  plead  our  cause. 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife. 
Reproach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  few, 
1  mov'd ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew      [stood 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swords:  but 
In  act  to  quench  their  impiona  thirst  of  blood : 
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Ill 


This  Mendaoi  knows ;  expos'd  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 

"  Endless  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done, 
lo  amis,  or  coonsel,  since  the  siege  begun: 
The  first  encoanten  past,  the  foe  repeilM, 
They  skuIkM  within  the  town,  we  kept  the^eld, 
War  secmVi  asleep  for  nine  long  years;  at  length, 
Both  sides  reaol^'d  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength, 
Now  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath. 
Versed  only  in  the  gross  niechanic  trade  of  death  } 
If  yoQ  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush*d  arms 
I  trappM  the  foe,  or  tic'd  with  false  alarms  ; 
Secor'd  the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain. 
The  fiunting  cheered,  chastis'd  the  rebeUtrain, 
ProTided  forage,  our  spent  aims  renewed ; 
EmployM  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  common 
jcmxMe  porsncd. 

"  The  king,  deladed  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
I>espair'd  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to  remove. 
What  flubiec-t  durst  arraign  the  power  supreme, 
Pnoduciag  Jove  to  justify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  might  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 
From  sbameful  flight,  but  wishes  were  in  vain ; 
As  wantiDg  of  e£fect  had  been  his  words, 
S>jch  as  of  course  his  thundering  tongue  aifords.  * 
But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pny, 
Or  by  his  own  example  uige  their  stay  ? 
None,  nooe  of  these,  but  ran  himself  away. 
I  saw  him  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see ; 
Who  ply'd  bis  feet  so  fast  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then,   speeding  through  the  place,  I  made  a 


And  loudly  cry'd, '  O  base  degenerate  band, 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand. 
After  ao  long  expense  of  blood,  ft>r  feme. 
To  bring  borne  nothing  but  perpetual  shame !' 
These  words,  or  what  1  have  forgotten  since, 
(For  grief  inspire  me  then  with  eloquence) 
BadnCd  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crovd^Ed  port. 
And  to  their  late  forsaken  camp  resort; 
DtsmayM  the  councit  met :  this  man  was  there. 
Bat  mote,  and  not  recovered  of  his  fear : 
Thersites  taoK^  the  king,  and  loudly  rail'd, 
But  has  wide-opening  mouth  with  blows  I  seaPd. 
Then,  ring,  1  excite  their  souls  to  fame. 
And  kimfie  sleeping  virtue  into  flame. 
Ff»jm  thence,  whatever  he  performed  in  %ht 
h  justly  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 

"  Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  with  thee } 
But  Oiomede  desires  my  company. 
And  still  oommnnicates  his  praise  with  me. 
As  guided  by  a  god,  secure  he  goes, 
Am*d  with  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes : 
And  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boast. 
Whom  <och  a  man  selects  from  such  an  host| 
Cnforc'd  by  kits,  I  went  without  afl^ght. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night : 
On  the  same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  Uector,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to  lie ; 
Him  I  dispaicb'd,  but  not  till,  uodermin'd, 
I  drew  hum  first  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy 

destgn'd : 
My  task  performed,  with  praise  I  had  retir'd, 
Jbat,  not  content  with  this,  to  greater  praise  aspir'd; 
Ifivaded  Ithflpfn^  and  his  Thracian  crew, 
And  him,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I  slew ; 
BetimM  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete. 
With  the  king's  chariot,  in  his  royal  seat: 
Bdue  m*-  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Wcce  pvgnis*d  tothe  spy  foi(  his  nocturnal  deeds : 


And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 
When  all  his  days  out-balonce  this  on6  night 

"  Nor  fought  1  darkling  stlU :  the  Sun  beheld 
With  slaughtered  Lycians  when  I  strew'd  the  field: 
You  saw  and  counted*  as  I  passed  along, 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Cerenos  the  strong, 
Alcand^,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Charopes,  and  Ennomus, 
Choon,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside. 
Men  of  obscure  descant,  but  oourege  try'd : 
AU  these  this  hand  laid  breathless  on  the  gronnd; 
Kor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound : 
All  honest,  all  before :  believe  not  me ; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  see." 
At  this  ho  bar^d  his  breast,  and  show*d  his  scars. 
As  of  a  fhrrow*d  field,  well  plough*d  with  wars ; 
"  Nor  is  this  part.onexerois'd,"  said  he; 
"  That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free  ; 
Safe  in  his  shield  be  fears  no  foe  to  tiy. 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I: 
But  this  avails  me  not;  our  boaster  strove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  save  the  fleet :  this  1  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  1  take  from  any  man  his  doe) 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  yon. 
Some  part  of  honour  to  your  share  will  fikll. 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  alL 
Patrocles  in  Achilles^  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief  he  seemM,  with  equal  ardour  fought  | 
Preserved  the  fleet,  repelPd  the  raging  &nt 
And  forCd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

"  But  Ajax  boosts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  for  Hector,  who  the  combat  sought: 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me; 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he  ; 
He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice. 
Or  ours  preferred,  was  only  Fortune^s  choice ; 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boast  th'  event. 
For  Hector  from  the  field  unwounded  went. 

<*  Why  am  I  forc'd  to  name  that  fetal  day. 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away  ? 
I  saw  Pelides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  alas  i  to  his  reli^; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled :  full  of  my  friend, 
I  rush'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend : 
Nor  ceas*d  my  toil  till  I  redeemed  the  prey, 
Aiod,  loaded  with  Achilles,  march'd  away : 
Those  anns,  which  on  these  shoulders  then  I  bore, 
'Tis  just  you  to  these  shouldera  should  restore. 
You  see  I  want  not  nerves,  who  could  sustain 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  so  great  a  man : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  force  you  find. 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

'<  Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care. 
These  arms  thus  laboured  for  her  son  prepare. 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  should  wear  ^ 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize ! 
What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield. 
Heaven's  planets,  Earth,  and  Oc^n's  watery  field  ^ 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Uadipp'd  in  seas;  Orion's  angry  star; 
Two  difiering  cities,  gravM  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  luiderstand  ? 

**  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars  ! 
Does  not  the  fool  peroeive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achill^  bent  ? 
For  if  dissembling  be  so  great  a  crime. 
The  fettlt  is  cgmmon,  and  the  same  in  htm  e 
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And  if  he  taves  both  of  long  delay. 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sootier  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detained  her  son ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  onr  youth  were  due : 
Our  riper  manhood  we  reserv'd  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty,  'tis  not  much  my  t&re. 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  I  share : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought, 
But  by  tiiis^  fool  he  never  had  been  caught. 

^<  Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spares  not  you : 
If  Palamede  unjustly  fell  by  me, 
Your  honour  suffer*d  in  th'  unjust  decree; 
I  but  accused,  you  doom'd ;  and  yet  he  dy'd, 
Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  feirly  try'd : 
You  heard  not  he  was  false ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest;  the  bribe  revealed. 

*«  That  Philoctetes  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
'W'ounded,  forlorn,  of  htunan  aid  bereft. 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone ; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fiu^t's  your  own  : 
Tis  true,  th'  advice  was  miae;  that  staying  there 
He  might  his  weary  limbs  with  re6t  repair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a  longer  war« 
He  tool^th'  counsel,  and  he  lives  at  least ; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counsell'd  for  the  best : 
Though  fiiith  is  all,  in  ministers  of  state ; 
Fop  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  } 
Now  since  his  arrows  are  the  fate  of  Troy, 
J)o  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  persuasive  sense. 
To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence : 
But  XanthuB  shall  run  backward ;  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain ;  and  the  Orecian  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy;  if,  when  my  counsels  fiul. 
The  wit  of  heavy  i^ax  can  prevail. 

".Hard  Philoctetes,  exercise  thy  spleen 
Against  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men ; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  rest, 
And  wish  in  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to  breast : 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  task  will  undertake. 
And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 

"  IVor  doubt  the  same  success,  as  when  before 
The  Phrygian  prophet  to  these  tents  I  bore, 
Surpri^s'd  by  night,  and  forcM  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  display, 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  secret 

lay: 
Yet  this  I  compass^,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fatal  image  ci  their  guardian  maid : 
That  work  was  mine ;  for  Pallas,  though  onr  friend. 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defBnd, 
Now  what  has  .Ajax  done,  or  what  designed  } 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  in  show. 
Why  was  I  sent,  and  why  fear*d  he  to  go  ?» 
Our  boasting  cluunpion  thought  the  tsisk  not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  himself  to  night : 
Not  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass, 
But  scale,  with  ^teep  ascent,  the  saoied  place  $ 
With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel. 
And  ftT>m  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal : 
Then  *tfaiough  surrounding  foes  to  force  my  way. 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  held, 
before  thdt  monstrous  bulk,  his  sevenfold  shield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  1  might  be  said. 
When  Troy  wm  liable  to  conquest  made. 


'<  Why  point'st  thou  to  my  paxtner  of  the 

war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  my  toil  and  praise ;  but  when  thy  mig^ 
Our  ships  protecteid,  didst  thou  singly  fight  > 
All  joiu'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one  ; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone: 
Who,  had  he  nOtbeen  well  assur'd,  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And   more   availed   than   strength,   my    valiant 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  preteod : 
As  good  at  least  Eurypylus  may  claim. 
And. the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name: 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer* 
And  Menelaus  bold  witti  swocd  and  spear  : 
All  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  shield. 
And  yet  all  these  to  my  pretensions  3rield. 
Thy  boisterous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine :  my  prudent  care 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war : 
Thy  province  is  to.  fight,  but  when  shall  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  consults  with  me  ; 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  joia'd  ; 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  bow  much  more  the  ship  of  safety  owea 
To  him- who  steers,  than  him  that  only  vofvrs  ; 
By  how  much  more  the  captain  merits  pcaise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fi^tmg  but  obeys  ; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine. 
Who  canst  but  execute  what  I  design. 
What  gain'st  thou,  brutal  man,  if  T  confess 
Thy  strength  superior,  when  thy  wit  is  less  ? 
Mind  is  tl^e  man :  I  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vigour,  and  th'  immortal  part. 
**  But  you,  O  Grecian  chieft,  reward  my  carc^ 
Be  grateful  to  your  watchman  of  the  war  s 
For  all  my  labours  in  so  long  a  space. 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace : 
Enter  the  town ;  I  then  miharr*d  the  gates. 
When  I  remov'd  their  tutelary  fetes. 
By  all  onr  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Which  I  have  now  reduc'd  to  certainty  ; 
By  felling  Troy,  by  yonder  totterii^  towers. 
And  by  their  taken  (^s,  which  now  are  owrs  ; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  ferther  task  remains, 
To  be  performed  by  prudence  or  by  paios  ; 
If  yet  some  desperate  actton  rests  behind. 
That  asks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntless  mind; 
If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trojan  doom. 
Which  none  but  1  can  manage  and  overcome  ; 
Award  those  arms  1  ask,  by  your  decree : 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refose  to  me." 

He  ceas'd :  and  ceasing  with  respect  he  bow'd. 
And  with  his  hand  at  once  the  fetal  statue  showed. 
Heaven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  loudappfeuse. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  cause, 
llius  conduct  woo  the  prize,  when  courage  feil'd. 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutal  force  prevailVt 

THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX. 

Hs  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove^s  own  partial  haad| 
Now  cannot  his  unmaster'd  grief  aostaiii. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness,  and  disdain ; 
Then  snatching  out  his  fenchioa,   '<  Hioo,''  said 

he, 
'*  Alt  miae ;  Olysses  lays  no  claitti  to  thee;» 
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O  often  tryM,  mnd  ever  trusty  sword, 

Now  do  thy  but  kind  office  to  thy  lord : 

Tis  Ajax  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 

None  but  himself,  himself  could  overthrow." 

Ue  said,  and,  with  so  good  a  will  to  die, 

Did  to  his  hraast  the  fatal  point  apply. 

It  found  his  heart,  a  way  till  then  unknown, 

Where  never  weapon  entered  but  his  own : 

Ko  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fuct  it  stood, 

Tin  out  it  rash'dy  expelPd  by  streams  of  spoutinj; 

bloodL 
The  fruitlul  blood  produo'd  a  flower,  which  grew 
On  a  green  stem  ;  and  of  a  purple  hue ; 
Like  his,  whom, unaware,  Apollo  slew: 
In^crib^d  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same. 
But  thoae  express  the  grief,  and  these  the  name. 


fBE    STORY    OP 

ACiS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  GALATEA. 

FROM  THB  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  Of 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSEa 

A  CIS,  the  lovely  youth,  whose  loss  I  mourn. 
From  Fannus^  and  the  nymph  Symethis  born, 
Was  both  his  parents  pleasure ;  but  to  me 
M'as  all  that  Lore  could  make  a  lover  be. 
The  goda  oar  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join : 
1  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 
Nuw  sixteen  summers  the  sweet  youth  had  seen ; 
And  doubtful  down  began  to  shade  his  chin : 
When  Polyphemus  first  distuib'd  our  joy, 
And  lov'd  me  fiercely,  as  1  lov*d  the  boy. 
Ask  not  whidi  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 
My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire : 
Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less ; 
!{->tfa  were  alike,  for  both  were  in  excess. 
Thee,  Venus,  thee  both  Heaven  and  Earth  obey; 
Immense  thy  power,  and  boundless  is  thy  sway. 
The  Cyclops,  who  defy'd  tb'  etherial  throne. 
And  thought  no  thunder  loader  than  his  own, 
Tbe  terroar  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  far 
Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests  are, 
TV  inhonan  host,  who  made  his  bloody  feasts 
Od  mangled  nnembers  of  his  bntcherVi  guests, 
Yet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  desire. 
And  bomt  for  me,  with  unrelenting  fire : 
Forgot  hta  caverns,  and  his  wooUy  care, 
AssmnVl  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air ; 
And  combed,   with  teeth  of  «nkes,   his  ruj 

hair. 

Now  with  a  ciooked  scythe  his  beard  he  sleeks, 
*And  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks : 
Nov  in  the  crystal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  his  fearing  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood  are  lost ; 
And  ships  secmely  sail  along  the  coast 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arrivM  by  cbanoe 
'Where  Etna's  sommits  to  the  seas  advance, 
^Hio  mark'd  the  tracks  of  every  hird  that  ficw. 
And  luie  presages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  tbe  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses'  hand 
lo  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming  brand. 
IV  giant,  with  a  scomfol  grin,  reply'd, 
"  Vain  augur,  thou  hast  felsely  prophesy'd ; 
Already  Love  bis  flaming  brand  has  tost ; 
iooktagon  two  Mr  eyes,  m^  sight  1  lost'' 
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Thus,  wam'd  in  vain,  with  stalking  pace  he'st.  ode. 
And  stamp*d  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  hea\7'  steps ;  and,  weary,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den.  * 

A  promontory,  sharpening  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas : 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows : 
TTiis  airy  walk  the  giant-lover  chose ; 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate  j  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  shepherd  followM,  and  securely  fed. 
A  pine,  so  burfy,  and  of  length  so  vast. 
That  sailing  ships  required  it  for  a  mast. 
He  wielded  for  a  staff,  his  steps  to  guide : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  try*d. 
A  himdred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth, 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportioned  tp  his  mouth  r " 
Which,  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  resound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely  blow. 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  I  sat  below  j 
On  Acis'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd : 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 

"  O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  fer 
Than  felling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are; 
More  flowery  than  the  nleads,  as  crystal  bright; 
Krcct  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid ;  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shells,  that  on  the  shores  are  seen : 
Than  apples  feirer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade  j 
Pleasing,  as  winter  suns,  or  summer  shade : 
More  grateful  to  the  sight,  than  goodly  plains ;  ' 
And  softer  to  the  touch,  than  down  of  swans. 
Or  curds  new  turn'd;  and  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
Than  swelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  haste : 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams,  that  stray 
Through  garden  plots,  but  ah!  more  swift  than 
"  Yet,  Galatea,  harder  to  be  broke  [they. 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the  yoke : 
And  fer  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted  oak : 
Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  hold ;  v 

Like  them  fellacious ;  like  their  fountains,  cold : 
More  warping,  than  the  willoV)  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace ;  more  brittle  than  the  vine  $ 
Immoveable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  disdain : 
Rough,  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain ; 
More  violent,  than  is  the  rising  flood : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  Is  not  half  so  proud : 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  a.i  thistles  are ; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear: 
Deaf  as- the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make  ; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  snake ; 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind, 
Or  driven  tempests,  or  the  driving  wind. 
All  other  feults  with  patience  I  can  bear ; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

*'  Yet  if  you  knew  me  well;  you  would  not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  run : 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  stay; 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwiso^delay. 

"  My  palace,  in  the  living  rock,  h  made 
By  Nature's  hand ;  a  spacious  pleasing  shade; 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  invade. 
My  garden  fill'd  with  fruits  you  majF  behold. 
And  grapes  in  clusters,  imitating  gold ; 
Some  blushing  bunches  ot^  purple  hue : 
And  these,  and  those,  are  all  reserved  for  you. 
Red  strawberries  in  shades  expecting  stand. 
Proud  to  be  gather'd  by  so  white  a  hand. 
Autumnal  cornds  latter  fruit  provide, 
And  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glouf  side : 
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If  ot  those  of  common  kinds ;  but  such  alone. 
At  in  Phaeacian  orchards  might  have  grown : 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your  food, 
Vor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood  ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  shall  bear  ; 
JM  yours  shall  be  the  product  of  the  year. 

"  The  flocks,  you  see,  are  all  my  own ;  beside 
The  rest  that  woods  and  winding  valleys  hide. 
And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Ask  not  the  numbers  of  my  growing  store  ; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more. 
Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own  decree : 
]Beho1d  their  swelling  dugs;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  the  milky  freight : 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie^ 
Apprt  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut4>rown  bowls  is  duly  serv'd 
For  daily  drink ;  the  rett  for  cheese  reserved. 
Nor  are  these  household  dainties  all  my  store : 
The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us  more  ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  savage  boar. 
AH  sorts  of  venison ;  and  of  birds  the  best; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  from  the  nest : 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cnbs.l'fiMind, 
Whose  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen ; 
So  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen ; 
And  so  they  shall ;  1  took  them  both  away ;  - 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 

"  O  raise,  fiur  nymph,  your  beauteous  &ce 


The  waves ;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my  love. 

Come,  Oalated,  come,  anid  view  my  face ; 

I  late  bdield  it  in  the  watery  glass, 

And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  fear'd  it  was. 

Survey  my  towering  stature,  and  my  size : 

Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the  skies, 

Bean  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  Inrgieiy  spread : 

lAy  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head) 

Bang  o'er  my  manly  free ;  and  dangling  down, 

As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders  crown. 

Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 

A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hair. 

My  shape  defbrm'd  r  what  fouler  sight  can  be. 

Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leafless  tree  ? 

Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane ; 

And  birds,  without  tUr  feathers  and  their  train. 

Wool  decks  the  sheep;  and  man  receives  a  grace 

From  bushy  Ihnbs,  and  from  a  bearded  free. 

My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  ia  fill'd. 

Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  Heaven,  the  radiant  Sun, 

Js  Nature's  eye ;  and  she's  content  with  one. 

Add,  that  my  frther  sways  your  seat,  and  I, 

like  you,  am  of  the  w«tery  fiunily. 

I  make  you  bb,  in  making  you  my  own : 

You  i  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone  i 

Jove,  with  his  faded  thunder,  I  despise. 

And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyea. 

Frown  not,  fUr  nymph ;  yet  I  could  bear  to  be 

Disdain'd,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 

But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 

The  love  of  Aois,  Heavens !  I  cannot  bear. 

But  let  the  stripling  please  himself;  nay  more. 

Please  you,  though  that's  the  thing  I  most  abhor; 

The  boy  shall  find,  if  e'er  we  cope  in  fight. 

These  giant  limbs  endued  with  giant  might: 

His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn, 

Ai^  seattcrM  limbs,  sb»U  ou  the  S^  be  bone, 


Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph ;  and  Fate  sImU  Ami  « 
That  way  for  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  oh !  I  bum  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
Augments  at  onoe  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my  smart.'* 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,  and  strode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbouring  wood : 
Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his  walk; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk: 
Mad  as  the  vanquished  bull,  when  forc'd  to  yield 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 

Thus  for  unseen  I  saw :  when,  frtal  Chance 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray'd : 
Where,  nought  suspecting,  we  securely  pUy'd. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  cast; 
**  I  see,  I  see,  but  thb  shall  be  your  last" 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  r^und ; 
And  all  the^Cyclops  labour'd  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And.  in  the  neij^bouring  ocean  plung'd  my  hsad. 
Poor  Acis  tum'dhis  back,  and,  «*  Help,"  he  cry'd, 
*'  Help,  Qalatea,  help,  my  parent  gods. 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes." 
The  Cyclops  follow'd ;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  from  tbe  living  rock  he  tore : 
Though  bat  an  angle  reach'd  him  of  the  stone^ 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  all  Acis ;  'twas  too  late  to  save. 
But  vdiat  the  Fates  allow'd  to  give,  I  gave ; 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return. 
And  roll,  among  the  river  gods,  his  urn. 
Straight  issued  flrom  the  stone  a  ^tream  of  blood  ^ 
Whidi  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 
Then  like  a  troubled  torrent  it  appear'd : 
The  torrent  too,  in  little  space,  waa  cleai'd. 
The  stone  was  cleft,and  through  the  yawning  cbiuk 
New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  disclos*d 
A  sound  like  water  in  its  course  opposM : 
When  (wondrous  to  b^old)  full  in  the  flood. 
Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he  stood. 
Horns  from  his  temples  rise ;  and  either  horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adorn^ 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  bulk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more^ 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pass : 
And  Acis  chang>d  into  a  stream  he  was. 
But,  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plains 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 


or  TBI 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOFEY. 

FROM  THB  PIPTSXNTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES; 

The  fourteenth  book  concludes  with  the  death  and 
deification  of  Romulus:  the  fifteenth  bcgiaa 
with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the  crown  of  Rome* 
On  this  occasion,  Ovid,  following  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  makes  Numa  tl^e  scholar  of  Pytha- 
goras; and  to  have  begun  his  acquaintance 
with  that  philosopher  at  Crotona,  a  town  i« 
Italy ;.  from  thence  he  makes  a  digiessioa  to  the  2 
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■MNml  md  nataral  philoM^y  of  Pythagoms : 
oo  both  which  cNir  anthor  enliuges ;  and  which 
are  the  most  learned  and  beautiful  parte  of  the 

A  Ktwo  b  lOQgfaty  to  guide  the  glowing  itate^  ' 
Omt  aUeto  fvppoit  the  poMic  weight. 
And  fill  the  throne  whore  Romuiufl  had  Bats. 
Kcnomi,  which  oftbeepeaks  the  public  voices 
Hnd  reooannended  Noma  to  their  choice ; 
A  peaoeftily  pio«t  piinoe;  who,  not  content 
Tb  lowvilia  Saline  rites,  hit  study  bent 
To  cultivate  his  mind :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  Nataie,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause  s 
Vrg^  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forsook. 
And  to  Crofftona  thence  his  journey  took. 
AnirHl,  be  first  Uiquir>d  the  founder's  name 
Of  thia  mew  colony:  and  whence  be  came. 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies* 
(Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
**  Tis  and,  Alddss  hither  took  his  way 
Phim  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  coaquer'd  prey ; 
Then,  leaviaf  IB  the  fields  his  gracing  cows, 
He  so«^  himaelf  some  hospitable  house : 
Good  dotal  cnteitaiB^d  hb  godlike  guest, 
Whilr  hanjpaiiM  Ms  weary  limbs  with  rest. 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  Uess'd  the  phu^ ; 
'  And  hcM^»  he sssd,  *inliine^  revohring race, 
A  risi^  torn  sbaU  take  its  name  frmn  tkee  i' 
Setelvi^^'nne  ftalfilPd  the  prophecy :. 
For  Mywelos,  the  jwtast  msB  on  Barth» 
» son,  at  Aigos  had  his  birth : 
~    ,anMwithhischd>ofoak, 


'  Go,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make  abode 
Whans  iEsaris  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood  ;> 
He  said;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the  god. 
Tramblinglie  wak'd,  and  rose  with  anxious  hearty 
Ifis  ooontry  laws  forbad  him  to  depart : 
WhatshooMhedo?  Twas  death  to  go  away  ; 
And  the  god  meaacM  if  he  dar'd  to  stay : 
An  day  he  doubled;  and  when  night  cameon, 
Sleep,  smd  the  sanw  forewarning  dream,  begun : 
Ome  more  the  fod  stood  threateumg  o'er  his 

hsnd; 
With  added  cursss  if  he  disoheyVL 
Twioe  wanHi,  he  stodyM  flight;  but  would  convey. 
At  oBoe,  his  penon  and  his  wealth  away : 
Tbos  while  he  lhigBT>d,  his  design  was  heard ; 
A  speedy  prooem  foim'd,  and  death  deelai'd. 
Witness  there  needed  none  of  his  oifenoe, 
Agamsi  himadf  the  wretch  was  evidence : 
Coadeoui'd,  anddestitnfee  of  htnnan  aid. 
To  hioi,  for  whom  he  suftred,  thus  he  prsy'd ; 

*  O  posrer,  who  hast  deserved  in  Heaven  a  throne 
Not  given,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own. 
Pity  thy  soppUant,  and  protect  his  cause. 
Wham  thoa  hast  made  obnoadous  to  the  laws.* 

**  A  Gostom  was  of  old,  and  still  remams, 
Whieii  lifo  OS  death  by  suffiniges  ordaim  ; 
White  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast. 
The  fiffst  absolve,  but  fote  is  in  the  last : 
The  jodgca  to  the  oommmi  urn  begoeath 
Their  wolesi,  anddvop  the  sable  signs  of  death; 
TbeboxreoeivesaU  black;  but, pour'dfrom thence. 
The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
Thus  Alimnnides  his  safety  won,  [< 

Preserv'd  firvm  death  by  Alcumena's  son : 
Then  to  his  kinsman  god  his  vows  he  pays, 
And  cnto  witii  prospeiviif  galtfth' Ionian  pen 


I  He  leaves  Tarentum,  fovour'd  by  the  wind, 
And  lliurine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  in  sight  of  land  • 
Still  doubling,  and  still  coasting,  till  he  found 
The  mouth  of  iEsaris,  and  promis'd  ground : 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  stood : 
Here,  by  the  god's  command,  he  built  and  wali'd 
The  place  jivedicted ;  and  Crotona  call'd : 
Thus  Fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
Hie  sure  tradition  of  th'  Italian  town." 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore. 
But  now  self-banish'd  from  his  native  shore, 
Because  he  hated  tyrants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  souls  will  wear  r 
He,  though,  from  Heaven  remote,  to  Heaven  could 

move, 
With  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abyss  above ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light. 
Those  upper  depths,  which  Nature  hid  from  sight : 
And  what  be  had  observ'd,  and  learnt  from  thence, 
Lov'd  in  fomiliarhmguage  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  silent  admiration  stand. 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard  their  god's  com- 


While  he  discoursed  of  Heaven's  mysterious  laws. 
The  World's  original,  and  Nature's  cause ; 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  snows 
In  silence  fbU,  and  rattling  winds  arose  ;^ 
What  shook  the  sted&st  Earth,  and  whence  begtm 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  Sun ; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burst  above : 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach. 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd  hb  audience  with  hia 
speech. 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables  drove. 
And  aigued  well,  if  aiiguments  could  move. 
"  O  mortals !  fhmi  your  fellows  blood  absUin, 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profone : 
While  com  and  pulse  by  Nature  are  bestow'd, 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load ; 
While  bbonr'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs  produce. 
And  teeming  vines  afibrd  their  generous  juice ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost. 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost ; 
While  kiiie  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring ; 
While  Earth  not  only  can  your  needs  supply. 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury ;. 
A  guiltless  f«Bast  administers  with  ease. 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
WikI  beasts  their  maws  with  their  sbin  brethren 

And  yet  notall,  for  some  refose  to  kill : 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browz,  and  com,  the  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  Uuq^s  angry  brood. 
Whom  Heaven  endued  withprihciples  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  csves  to  dwell, 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  ths  weak  by  might, 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 

(«  O  impious  use  I  to  Nature's  bws  oppos'd, 
Where  boweb  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd : 
Where,  fotten'd  by  their  fellows'  fot,  they  thrive; 
Maintain'd  by  mwder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  Earth  provides 
Theftoiet  of  all  Aefhowiy  «Dd  all  fhe  hides^ 
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If  men  with  fleshy  monels  mutt  be  fed, 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread ; 

What  else  is  this  but  to  devonr  our  guests, 

And  barbaroasly  renew  Cyclopean  feasts ! 

We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain ; 

And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obscene. 

"  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  frait, 
Kor  durst  with  bloody  ineals  their  mouths  pollute. 
Tben  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove, 
Kor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear, 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere. 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
That  envy'^first  our  food's  simplicity ; 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  began. 
And  after  fbig'd  the  sword  to  murder  man ; 
Dad  he  the  sharpen'd  steel  alone  employ*d 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  othev  beasts  destroyed. 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws. 
This  had  been  justify'd  by  Nature's  laws. 
And  self-defence :  but  who  did  feasts  begin 
Of  flesh,  he  stretched  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-4cillers,  man  has  lawful  power  ^ 
But  not  th'  extended  licence,  to  devour. 

**  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees,  *■ 
As  bnwks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg*d  to  spoil  the  crop. 
And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  hope : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd: 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  she  dy'd. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  tryM : 
The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine : 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join, 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  offence : 
The  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence. 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  bom  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  clothM  her  mur- 
derer. 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies, 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

"  How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to  serve  ? 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
.The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  destroy'stthy  labouring  steer,  who  tilPd, 
And  plow'd,  with  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field  ? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman. 
Who  finisb*d  autumn,  and  the  spring  began ! 
Nor  this  alone!  but  Heaven  itself  to  bribe. 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe : 
First  recompense  wiy^-death  their  creatures  toil, 
Then  call  the  bless'd  above  to  share  the  spoil : 
The  fairest  victim  must  the  powera  appease : 
(So  fatal  'tis  sometimes  too  much  to  please !) 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  flowery  garlands  crowned,  and  gilded  boms; 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  priest  prefers. 
But  understands  not  'tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  cast 
(The  frait  and  product  of  his  labouifapasty;; 
And  in  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
Uplifted*  to  deprive  him  of  his  lile ; 


Then  broken  up  alive,  his  entrails  sees 

Tom  out,  for  priests  t»  inspect  th*  gods  decrees. 

"  From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gu^t  of 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdicted  food  }       [blood 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Warn'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice  won : 
And,  when  you  eat  the  well-deserring  beast. 
Think,  on  the  labourerof  your  field  you  feast! 
"  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  wbate'er  inspiring  power,  obey'd. 
Fop  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries. 
Of  truths  conceaPd  before  from  human  eyei. 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  skies. 
Plias'd  as  I  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stors,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  Earth,  and  scale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  heavenly  weight: 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way. 
And  wanting  wisdom,  fwuful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  fiite  i 

*f  Thos*;  1  would  teach;  and  by  right  reason 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing.         [bring 
Why  thus  aflrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass. 
And  fables  of  a  worid,  that  never  was  * 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires* 
By  time  corropted,  or  consum'd  by  fires  ? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit^  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  scats. 

"  Ev'n  I,  who  these  mysterious  tniths  declare, 
Was  once  Eophorbus  in  the  Trojan  war  j 
My  name  and  lineage  i  remember  well. 
And  how  i;i  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell. 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld  [sliicM. 

My  buckler  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
"  Then  deatb,^  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  drei»>'d 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a"vary'd  vest : 
Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothing  dies ; 
And  here  and  there  th»  unbody'd  spirit  flies. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ; 
Or  hunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost : 
And  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  fece  assumes,  and  that  impinession  Ica^-es ; 
Now  call'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name;     [same : 
The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  sUll  the 
5k>  death,  so  call'd,  can  btitthe  forai  defisce, 
Th'  immortal  sonl  flies  out  in  empty  space; 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 
«« Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite  ; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dweU, 
I  .est  from  their  seats  your  parenU  you  expd ; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

"And  since,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the  shore, 
In  ample  seas  1  sail,  and  depthjs  untry'd  before, 
This  let  me  further  add,  (liat  Nature  knows 
No  Btedfast  station ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows : 
Ever  in  motion ;  she  destroys  her  old. 
And  casts  bew  figures  in  another  mould. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux ;  and  nm> 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on; 
For  Time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  suya 
llis  flying  hour  it  ever  oa  her  way  >. 
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And  as  thefoabtam  still  supplies  her  store. 
The  wwe  behiad  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  MceessiTe  course  the  minutes-run. 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new:  for  former  things 
Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings : 
Aud  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 
Darkness  we  see  emei^esinto  light, 
And  shining  sans  descend  to  sable  night; 
Ev*n  Heaven  itself  receives  another  die; 
When  weary *d  animals  in  slumbers  lie 
Of  Diidnigfat  ease ;  another,  when  the  gray 
Of  ^m  preludes  the  splendour  of  the  day. 
The  disk  of  Phcebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 
And  wlien  bis  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  snflfusion  red ; 
Bnt  monnted  high  in  his  meridian  race 
All  bright  lie  shines,  and  with  a  better  face : 
For  then,  pure  particles  of  ether  flow, 
Far  from  tb'  infection  of  the  world  below. 

"  Nor  equal  light  th*  unequal  Moon  adorns, 
Or  in  her  irexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
For  every  day  she  wanes,  her  face  is  less. 
But,  gathering  into  globe,  she  fattens  at  iuprease. 

"  Perceiv*st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year. 
How  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear, 
Kesembiing human  lite  in  every  shape  they  wear? 
Spring  first,  like  infoncy,  shoots  out  her  head, 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed  : 
Hdpiess,  though  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size, 
But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  fiurmer*s  eyes ; 
Then   laughs    the  chHdiih    year  with  flowerets 

crown'd. 
And  lavishly  pcrfhmes  the  fields  around. 
Bat  no  substantial  nourishment  receives, 
lafiim  the  stalks,  onsolid  are  the  leaves. 

"  Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began, 
The  Summer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This  season,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete 
With  kindly  moisture,  and  prolific  beat. 

*'  Antttrfm  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age, 
X'ot  froco  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage ; 
Mon;  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 

••  Last,  Winter  creeps  plong  with  tardy  pace. 
Soar  is  his  front,  and  furrowM  is  his  face. 
His  scalp  if  not  dishonoured  quite  of  hair,      [bare. 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  tbin  is  worse  than 

*'  Ev*n  onr  own  bodies  daily  change  receive, 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave ; 
Kor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  they  were ; 
Nor  the  whole  same  to  morrow  will  appear. 

"  Time  was,  when  we  were  sow*d,  and  just  began. 
From  some  few  fhutful  drops,  the  promise  of  a 
Then  Nature's  hand  ( fermented  as  it  was)      [man ; 
Moulded  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass ; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  fonu'd. 
The  breathless  embryo  with  a  spirit  watm'd ; 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come. 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room. 
Breaks  bis  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air  { 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  psess'd 
Ob  four  feet  iaiitataa  his  brother  beast: 


By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  fi-om  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound ; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horseman  now  become. 
He  rides  a  stick,  and  travels  roiind  the  room : 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthfiil  peers, 
Strong-bon*d,  and  strung  with  nerves,  ia  pride 

oi.year8. 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage, 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  bis  rage, 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
Heavy  the  thiixl,  and  stiff,  he  sitiks  apace. 
And,  though  'tis  down-hill  all,  but  creeps  along  the 

race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands, 
Contemplatiog  his  former  feet  and  hands ; 
And,  Milo-like,  his  slacken'd  sinews  sees, 
And  withered  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear,  the  trees. 

"  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face : 
Wonderipg  what  charms  her  rarishers  could  spy. 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  ei^oy ! 

"  Thy  teeth,  devouring  Time,  thine,  envious  Age, 
On  things  below  stiU  exercise  your  rage : 
With  vdnom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morsels  eat. 

*'  Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that^  are  ty*d ; 
For  this  eternal  worid  is  said  of  old 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold. 
Four  different  bodies ;  two  to  Heaven  ascend, 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend : 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high, 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky ; 
Thei^  air,  because  unclog'd  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place: 
But  weighty  #ater,  as  her  nature  guides,      [sides. 
lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  mother  Earth  sub- 

**  All  things  are  mixt  with  these,  which  all  con- 
And  into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again  :  [tain. 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew;  expanded  more 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  still, aud  changes  into  flame; 
Thus  having  by  d^rees  perfection  won. 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun, 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  g^oss  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew ; 
And  dew,  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  earth,  below. 

'*  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  changed  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  things  are  altera,  nothing  is  destroy'd. 
The  shified  scene  for  some  new  show  employ'd. 

*'  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly : 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  t*  appear, 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. ' 
Those  very  elements,  whieh  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  some  other  bodies  make : 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

**  That  forms  are  ehaog^d  I  grant,  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began :  [can 

The  goklen  age  to  silver  was  debas'd : 
To  copper  that;  our  metal  came  at  last. 

"  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea  : 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shores 
Make  solid  land  what  ocean  was  befoi? ; 
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And  hx  from  ftrands  are  abeUs  of  ftihes  fbniid. 
And  rusty  anchors  fix'd  on  mountain  ground  ; 
A  nd  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd  and  worn, 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn, 
And  crumbling  stiU  descoid  to  level  lands  ; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  sands ; 
And  the  parch'd  desert  floats  in  streams  ni^own ; 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here  Nature  living  fountains  opes ;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were ; 
Or  earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  course,  and  bring 
Biverted  streafns  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lycus,  swallow'd  up,  is  seen  no  more, 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Erasinus  dives ;  and  blind  in  eavth 
Runs  on,  aud  gropes  his  way  to  second  birth, 
Starts  up  in  Aigos  meads,  and  shakes  his  locks 
Around  the  ^elds,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led, 
And, grown  a  river,  now  disdains  his  bead: 
Coigets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  forsakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
I^rge  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  saads. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands ; 
And  here  be  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown. 
And  there  his  dugs  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down. 

"  Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts  afibrd. 
But  now  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr'd : 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  Fame  resounds. 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  wash'd  their  wounds. 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more, 
But  brackish  lose  their  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent. 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent; 
While  the  Leucadian  coast,  main-land  before. 
By  rushing  seas  is  severed  from  the  shore. 
So  Zancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty*d. 
And  men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor  ride ; 
Till  Neptune  overlook'd  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  pour'd  in  the  conquering  sea. 

"  Two  cities  that  adom'd  th*  Achaian  ground, 
Buns  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found, 
But,  whdmM  beneath  a   lake,  are   sunk    and 

drowo'd ; 
And  boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show. 
To  wondering  passengers,  the  walls  below. 

"  NearTraszen  stands  a  hill,  exposed  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare : 
This  once  was  level  ground:  but  (strange  to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell. 
Labouring  with  colic  pangs,  and  close  confin'd. 
In  vain  sought  issue  fi^m  the  rumbling  wind : 
Yet  still  they  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  still 
Enlarged  the  concave,  and  shot  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t'  enclose  the  hoarded  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gathcr'd  rubbish  heals  the  hollow  space. 

**  Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew, 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few : 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  oppo^d 
Endued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ?'^ 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form, 
€o1d  at  high  noon,  at  mom  and  evening  warm : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  pird  earth,  and  in  the  waning  Moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try 
The  taste,  his  harden'd  bowels  petrify ; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones, 
And  makea  a  marble  paTemeat  where  it  mas. 


"  Gratbis,  and  Rbaris  her  sister  Aood, 
That  slide  through  our  Calabrian  neighbour  wood« 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  shining  hair. 
And  thither  youth  resort;  (for  who  would  not  ba 
foir?) 

"But  stranger  virtuasyst  in  streams  wel 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  tha  mind : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Satanaeis  obscene. 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  } 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  tiie  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heavy  sleep  eoaslnin  ? 
Cijrtorean  streams  the  love  oifwine  expd, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  that  nfles  the  fiood 
Extiugnishes,  and  balks  the  dnrnken  god ; 
Or  that  Melarapus  (so  have  some  assufd) 
When  the  mad  Proatides  with  charms  he  ened. 
And  powerfol  heihs,  both  chaims  and  simples  cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  thehr  virtues  last. 

"  Unlike  effiacts  Lynoestis  will  prodnee ; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  modeiute  use» 
Reels  as  with  wine,  and  seies  with  double  ai^fats 
His  heelstoo  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  itrasm, 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  effects,  as  in  tiw  name) 
By  day  is  wholesome  bevenge ;  hut  is  tiieught 
By  night  infected,  and  a  deadly  draught. 

"  Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  standing  lake. 
Now  of  these  virtues,  now  of  those  partake : 
Time  was  (and  all  things  Time  and  Fate  obey) 
When  fost  Ortygia  floated  on  tiie  sea ; 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  steef'd 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  fear'd; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit ;  and  firmly  join'd 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  bdch ;  for  sulphur  will  expire    . 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  htare) ;   [more. 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames ;  in  time  will  cast  no 

<<  For  whether  Eartjb's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  sucks  remits ;  she  still  requires 
lulets  for  air,  and  outlets  for  her  l&res ; 
When  tortoi*d  with  convulsive  fits  she  shakes. 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  vent  she 

makes: 
Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos^ 
And  subtil  spirits  find  that  way  oppos'd. 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air ;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide. 
Kindling  the  sulphur,  till,  the  fuel  spent. 
The  cave  is  eooi'd,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent. 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone. 
The  flames  no  more  ascend ;  for  earth  siq>plies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them ;  and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consumed,  the  fire, 
FamishHl  for  want  of  fuel,  must  expire. 

**  A  race  of  men  there  ate,  as  Fame  has  told. 
Who  shivering  suflfer  Hypeiboiean  cold. 
Till,  nine  tiroes  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides  they  take. 
Tis  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Transform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill ; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight: 

"  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know. 
That  living  creatures  firom  corruption  grow  : 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughtered  steer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bosrels  will  appear  j 
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Who»  like  their  pefentt,  faannt  the  fields,  and  brinsr 
Their  honey-harvest  home,  and  hope  another 

The  waflike  tteed  is  muTtiply^,  we  find. 
To  w9Mp$  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cat  from  a  crab  his  erooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  tbence  will  glide 
And  shoot  his  cting,  his  tail  in  circles  toss*d 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost 
And  wormsy  that  stretch  on  leaves  their  filthy  loom, 
Crawl  from  their  bags  and  butterflies  become. 
Ev^n  slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  oil  their  hinder  part,  and  swini  the  lake. 
And  waves  repel :  fbr  Nature  ^res  their  kind. 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

^  The  eiibs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear, 
When  vh^i^d,  and  no  detennin'd  figure  wear. 
The  i»oihar  licks  them  into  sbape»  and  gives 
As  rnueh  of  Ibrm  as  she  herself  receives. 

"  The  grubs  fimn  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  outonfinish'd,  like  the  maggot^s  brood : 
Tranks  without  limbs ;  till  Time  at  leisure  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

"  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crowa*d  head,  and  of  her  starry  train  | 
And  he  that  bears  th*  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  stnHkg-pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove : 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  suppose 
(But  that  from  sight*  the  surest  sense,  he  knows) 
They  from  th*  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white 
arose? 
*'  There  an  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  wa«  living,  ran  ; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

"  All  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things; 
Bat  from  himself  the  phenix  only  springs : 
Sell-bom,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
la  which  he  burned,  another  and  the  same : 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains : 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He  (his  fire  centuries  of  life  fulfilled) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm :  and  first  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws. 
Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  form*d,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 
Of  cassia,  cynamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 
(For  softness  screwM  beneath)  bis  funeral  bed  is 
Foneral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around      [rear'd : 
The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crowned : 
On  this  incumbent;  till  etherial  flame 
Fixst  catches,  then  consumes,  the  costly  frame  ; 
Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies : 
fie  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

*'  An  infant  phenix  from  the  former  springs. 
His  fistfaer's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Sakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 
Aod  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 


When  grown  to  manhood  he  b^ns  his  reign, 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain. 
He  lightens  of  its  losid  the  tree  that  bore 
His  Other's  royal  sepulchre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle :  this  with  pious  care 
msc'd  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air. 


Seeks  the  8nn*s  city,  and  his  sacred  church, 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  porch, 

"  A  wonder  mofe  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hyena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind, 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  years. 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  cameleon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

"  India,  when  conquer*d,  on  theoonqueringgod 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  bestow'd^ 
Whose  urine,  shed  before  it  touches  earth, 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth* 
So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed, 
Comes  hardened  up  in  ahr,  and  glows  with  red^ 

**  All  changing  species  should- my  long  recite^ 
Before  1  ceas'd,  would  change  the  day  to  nl^^ 
Nation^  and  empires  flourish  and  decay, 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey  j 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes  withstoodt 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expense  of  hlood  t 
Now  for  thick  streets  it  showaan  empty  space, 
Or,  only  filled  with  tombs  of  her  own  perished  race^ 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulchre  of  what  she  was, 
Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame. 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardan  Rome,  that  just  begins  to  rise. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the  skies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her  way, 
Ev'n  now  she  meditates  imperial  sway : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing  thrives* 
Like  moons  new  bom,  and  in  her  cradle  strives 
To  fill  her  infant  horns ;  an  hour  shall  come 
When  the  round  world  shall  be  contain'd  in  Rome* 

'\  For  thus  old  saws  foretel,  and  Helenns 
Anchises*  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state, 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  hXe : 
'  O  goddess-bom,  with  thy  hard  fortune  strivo^ 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive. 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  free  through  fire  and  sword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lauds  shall  be  restored. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  I  see. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be  s 
And  Heaven  ]ret  owes  the  worid  a  race  deriv'd 

firomthee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bom. 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn : 
But  from  lulus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rale  the  conquered  Earth  t 
Whom  Heaven  will  lend  mankind  on£arthtorei^n| 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  ^neas  told. 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  was  doth'd ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's  walls  rebuilt,  and  Troy  reviv'd 


Rais'd  by  the  fisll :  decreed  by  loss  to  gain ; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  firee,  and  conquer'd  but  to  reign. 
•  "  'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to  control^ 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  sufier  change ,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  sires,  or  grandsires  shall  forsake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take. 
Thus  hous'd,  secunUy  Let  their  spirits  rest* 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beast» 
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Tb y  friend»  thy  brother,  any  of  thy  kin  ^   ' 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there*8  a  man  within  ^ 
6  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  meal 
T*  enclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expel. 

'*  111  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
111  habits  soon  become  exalted  Ttce: 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf,  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  \ip,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life  s 
lieaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies. 
All. methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 
And  imitatf^  in  Tain  thy  children's  cries. 
W^ere  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  household 

bread. 
Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  steers ;  that  when  they  lose  their 

breath,  [death. 

To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 
I.<et  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
A|)d  sheQp  from  winter-cold  thy  sides  defend; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ. 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  destroy. 


Free  as,  in  air,  lei  birds  on  Earth  remain. 
Nor  let  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag  af&ight. 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
Nor  hooiES  conceal*d  in  baits  for  fish  prepare. 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 
"  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have : 
But  nourish  life  with  v^etable  food. 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood." 
.  These    precepts    by  the   Samian   sage   were 

taught. 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought. 
And  thence  transferred  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  own: 
A  willing  people,  and  an  offer'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heaven  to  biesa. 
A  savage  nation  with  soft  arts  of  peace. 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  restrain. 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain : 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride,- 
And  all  the  Muses  o*er  bis  acts  preside.** 
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TRANSLATIONS 


OVID'S     EPISTLES, 


PREFACE  CONCERNING  OVID'S  EPISTLES. 


Thb  life  of  Ovid  being  alreadjr  written  in  our  langoage  before  the  translation  of  bis  Metamorphose!, 
I  will  not  presame  so  lar  upon  myself,  to  think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys'  undertaking.  The 
Enginh  reader  may  there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  he  was 
extracted  from*  an  ancient  family  of  Roman  knights ;  that  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
foftane ;  that  he  was  derigned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  before 
be  quitted  that  profession,  for  tbis  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  more  naturally  formed.  The  cause  of 
his  banishment  is  unknown ;  because  he  was  himself  unwilling  further  to  proroke  the  emperor,  by  as^ 
cribing  it  to' any  other  i^esison'  than  what  was'  pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was,  the  lasciviousness  of 
bis  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the  severity  of  manners,  as 
being  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome ;  yet  this  may  be  said  in 
behalf  of  Ovid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  or  searched  into  the  nature  of  Jt  more  philosophically  than  he.  And  the  emperor,  who 
condemned  him,  had  as  little  reason  as  another  man  to  punish  that  fenlt  with  so  much  severity,  if  at 
least  he  were  the  author  of  a  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relating  to  'the  first  civil  war 
betwixt  himself  and  Mare  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which  is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met 
with  in  our  poet  To  pass  by  the  naked  femiliarity  of  his  expressions  to  Horace,  which  are  cited  in 
that  antboi^s  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  his  bed,  when  sh& 
was  not  only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  husband  then  living.  But  deeds,  it  seems,  may  be  jus- 
tified by  arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.  There  is  another  guess  of  the  gram- 
maiians,  as  &r  from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason :  they  will  have  him  banished  for  some  favours 
which,  tbey  say,  he  received  from  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates 
r  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies :  but  he  who  will  observe  the  verses,  which  are  made  to  that 
ay  gather  from  the  whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of  the  highest 
quality.  If  Julia  were  then  married  to  Agrippa,  why  should  our  poet' make  his  petition  to  Isis,  for 
her  safe  delivery,  and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ;  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by 
her  own  husband  ?  Or,  indeedj  how  durst  he  be  so  bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a  crime, 
wh'icb  was  no  less  than  capital,  especially  committed  against  a  person  of  Agrippa's  rank  ?  Or,  if  it 
were  before  her  marriage,  be  would  sure  have  been  more  discreet,  than  to  have  published  an  ac- 
cident which  must  have  been  fatal  to  them  both.  But  what  most  confirms  me  against  this  opinion,  is, 
that  Ovid  himself  complains,  that  the  true  person  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verses 
to  her:  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  diurst  not  have  owned;  and,  besides,  an  immediate  punishment 
most  have  followed.  He  seems  hiii)self  mora  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  those 
obscure  verses  ; 

Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  lumina  fee!  ?  &c,  , 

Nsmely,  that  he  had  either  seen,  or  was  conscious  to  somewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  disgrace. 
But  neither  am  1  satisfied,  that  this  was  thp  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his  own  daughter:  for 
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Augurtas  wu  of  a  naturt  too  TindictlTe,  to  have  contented  himself  with  so  waM  •  i«Tenfe,or  to  nnsirfSB 
to  himself;  as  that  of  simply*  banishment ;  but  would  certainly  have  secured  his  crimes  ftom  public 
notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to  them.  Neither  haye  historians  given  us  ^ny  sight  into 
such  an  action  of  this  emperor:  nor  would  he  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time),  in  all  probability, 
have  managed  his  crimes  with  so  little  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  obeerration  of  any  man.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  Ovid  was  either  the  confident  of  some  other  passion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
some  inadvertency  upon  the  privacies  of  Ltvia,  and  seen  her  in  a  bath :  for  the  words 

Sine  ^este  Dianam 

agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fiime  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias,  who  were  both 
noted  of  incontinency.  The  first  verses,  which  were  made  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  recited  publicly 
according  to  the  custom,  were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Cod  una:  his  banishment  happened  not 
tin  the  age  of  fifty:  from  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that  the  love  of  Corinna 
did  not  occasion  it ;  nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  errour  only,  not  of  wicked* 
ness ;  and  in  the  same  paper  of  verses  also,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  though  it 
be  left  so  obscure  to  after-ages. 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  uncertain,  and  to  ijrnte  somewhat  more  authentic  of  this 
poet:  that  he  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most  undoubted:  all 
Jiis  poems  bear  the  character  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  Frenoh  call  it,  eaoaUenmtni  .- 
add  to  this,  that  the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  mora  of  his  letters  in  his  banishment,  are  ad« 
dressed  to  persons  wdl  known  to  as,  even  at  this  distance,  to  have  been  considerable  In  that  courL 

Nor  was  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous  poets  of  his  a($e,  than  with  the  noble  men  and  ladiea. 
He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  that  Macer,  Hocace,  TibnUos,  Propertiiis, 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  ftuniliar  friends,  and  that  some  of  them  oommmiicatsd  their  wriU 
ings  to  him ;  but  that  he  had  only  seen  Vii^l. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of  a  poet,  I  know  no  author,  who  can  justly  be  oompared 
with  ours,  especially  in  the  description  of  the  passions.  And,  to  prove  this,  I  shall  Bled  no  other 
judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers :  for,  all  passions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  are  almost  equally 
judges,  when  we  are  concerned  in  the  representation  of  them.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who 
has  read  this  poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself,  which  the 
poet  describes  in  his  feigned  persons  }  His  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  paa- 
lions,  are  generany  such  as  naturally  arise  from  those  disorderiy  motions  of  our  spirits.  Yet,  not  to 
speak  too  partiality  in  his  behalf,  I  will  confess,  that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  ofteft 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and  made  his  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  violence  of 
their  passion  would  admit:  so  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  season;  leaving  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture, and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the  frdse  applause  of  fency.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  age :  for  why  else  should  he  complain,  that  his  Metamorphoacs 
vas  left  unfinished  ?  Nothing  sure  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the  rest :  but  many 
things  oiight  to  have  been  retrenched ;  which,  I  suppose,  would  have  been  the  business  of  his  age,  if 
his  misfortunes  had  not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  uncorrected,  a^  he  ia  transmitted  to 
us,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch  friends  the  commentators,  even  of  Jailaa 
Icaliger  lumself,  that  Seneca's  censure  will  stand  good  against  him ; 

Neacivlt  quod  bene  cesait  rellnquere ;, 

he.  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  same  sense  an 
hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  be 
sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying  them ;  and  gives  occasion  to  his  translators,  who  dare 
not  cover  him,  to  blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  fether.  This  then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid*s  writings. 
Which  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  otlief  excellencies:  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censure  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  manageh  Every  thing 
which  he  does  becomes  him ;  ind  if  sometinles  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  secret  gracefulness 
of  youth,  which  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  In 
the  most  material  part,  which  is  the  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  seldom  has  miscarried :.  far  if  his 
Elegies  be  compared  with  those  of  TibuUus  and  Propertio^  his  contemporaries,  it  wiU  be  fbund,  that 
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«lKMepoeUadd«li4MigMdbelbie  they  writ:  and  though  tbeteaguiga  of  TiMtaM  b«  monp6MMi, 
md  the  iMmiiig  of  Piopertias,  especially  m  hit  fooith  book,  more  set  oat  to  ostentation ;  yet  their 
eomBOB  pnctioe  was  to  look  no  further  before  them  than  the  next  line;  whence  it  will  inevitably 
ftiBoar.  that  they  can  drite  to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  ftom  one  subject  to  another,  and  conclude 
with  eoMewhat  which  is  not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning: 

Papursos  lat&  qai  spleodeat  onus  &  alter 
Assuitnr  pannus« 

as  Horace  aays:  though  the  verses  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched  into  the  garment  Bat  our  poet 
has  alwaya  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  directs  him  in  his  race ;  some  beantiiiil  design,  which  he  first 
establishes,  and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  This  will  be 
evident  to  judicious  readers  in  his  Epistles,  of  which  somewhat,  at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 
The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epistolss  Heioidum,  The  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But  Heinsius 
has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  inscription  of  our  author  was  barely,  Epistles ;  which  he  condudes 
from  his  cited  verses,  where  Ovid  asserts  this  work  as  his  own  invention,  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
OnekM,  whom  (as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans  usually  did  imitate.  But  it  appears  not 
ten  their  writings,  that  any  of  the  Grecians  ever  touched  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet  therefore 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himsdC  I  quanel  not  at  the  word  Heroidum,  because  it  is  used  by  Ovid  u| 
his  Aft  of  Love  : 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  supplez  Heroidas  ibat 

Bat,  mre,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversi^t,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when 
there  are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris,  Leaader,  and  Acontius,  joined  in  it  Except  Sa« 
binos,  who  writ  some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

(9uam  celer  h  toto  rediit  meus  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject ;  save  only  Propertius,  and  that 
kut  once,  in  his  Epistle  of  Aretfausa  to  Lycotas,  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of  Ovid,  that  it  seems 
to  be  but  an  imitotion ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the  glory  of  his  invention. 

Concerning  the  Epistles,  I  shall  content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particulars  ;  first,  that  they  are 
^neraDy  granted  to  be  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and  that  the  style  of  them  is  tenderiy  pas- 
sionate and  courtly ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the  persons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers. 
Yet,  where  the  characters  were  lower,  as  in  Oenone  and  Hero,  he  has  kept  close  to  nature,  in  drawing 
bis  images  after  a  country  life ;  though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Grecian  dames  too  much,  and 
Bttde  them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  of 
Augustas.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  particular  subjecte  which  he  has  chosen  -,  most 
^  the  Epistles  being  written  fi«in  ladi^  who  were  forsaken  by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters :  but  of  the  general  character  of  wo« 
nea,  whidi  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  eipressions  go  no  fiirther 
thsn  virtue  may  allow,  and  therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them,  by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet:  it  remains  that  £  should  say  somewhat  of  poetical  translations  in 
genersi,  and  give  my  opinion,  with  submission  to  better  judgmente,  which  way  of  version  seems  to  ba 
the  most  proper. 

AH  tiaadation,  I  suppose,  may  be  redaced  to  these  three  heads. 

Fiat,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  author  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language 
ivto  another;  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Johnson. 
The  seeood  way  is  that  of  pamphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  translator,  so  as  never  to  be  lost^  but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense ;  and 
tkst  too  is  admitted  to  be  amplified,  but  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgir« 
Iboith  ^neid.  Hie  third  way  is  that  of  imitotion,  where  the  transhttor  (if  now  he  has  not  lost  that 
Bsoe)  aasomes  the  liberty,  not  only  to  vary  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  to  forsake  them  both  as  he 
sees  occasion ;  and,  taking  only  sdme  general  hinte  from  the  original,  to  run  division  on  the  groond- 
vofk,  as  he  pleases.  Soch  is  Mr.  Cowley's  practice  in  taming  two  odes  of  Pindar,  and  one  of 
Bonoe^  into  English. 
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'  Ck^no^ming  the  fint  of  these  methods,  our  master  Horace  has  giren  lu  this  caoUon ; 

Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidas 
Interpres 

IJor  word  for  word  too  fhith fully  translate, 

»s  the  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered  it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically :  it  is 
«  faith  like  that  which  proceeds  fram  superstition,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  ip  the  expressioa  of 
<ir  Joha  DenhahL-  to  sir  Richard  Faosbaw,  on  his  version  of  the  Pastor  Fido ; 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  ^ord,  and  line  by  line. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too : 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  yerbally,  and  well,  at  the  same  time :  for  the  Latin  (a  most 
ievere  and  nompendions  language)  often  expresses  that  Id  one  word,  which  the  barbarity,  or  the 
narrowness,  of  modem  tongues  cannot  supply  in  more.  It  is  frequent  aLso,  that  the  conceit  is 
couched  in  some  expression,  which  will  be  }ost  in  English,  ' 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent  ' 

What  poet  of  our  nation  Is  so  happy  as  to  express  this  thought  literally  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit, 
or  almost  sense,  out  of  it? 

In  short,  the  verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  nev^er 
disentangle  himself  firom  all.  He  is  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  thought  of  his  author  and  bis 
words,  and  to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  language :  and,  besides  this,  he  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme.  It  is  much  like  dancing 
on  ropes  with  fettered  legs :  a  man  can  shun  a  fall,  by  using  caution ;  but  the  gracefulness  of  motion 
is  not  to  be  expected :  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task ;  for  no  sober 
man  would  put  himself  into  a  danger  for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
We  see  Ben  Jonson  could  not  avoid  obscurity  in  his  literal  translation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the 
fame  compass  of  lines :  nay  Horace  himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet: 

Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscoros  fio : 

either  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  frequently  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  both 
thesetocks  in  his  translation  of  the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  he  has  contracted  into 
two. 

Die  mihi,  Musa,  vlrum,  captae  post  tempora^Trojas, 

2ui  mores  hominum  multoram  vidit  &  urbes. 

Muae,  speak  the  man,  who  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 

So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw.        Roscommoit. 

But  then  the  sufierings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a  considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted : 

l^Os  fJL&iM  ir«XX»  irXoTx^*] 

The  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  in  a  servile,  literal  translation,  not  long  since  made  two  of 
our  famous  wits,  sir  John  Denham  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning  authors  into 
our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of  them,  imitation.  As  they  were  friends,  I  suppose  they  com- 
.  mnnicated  their  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  each  other ;  and,  tberoibre,  their  reasons  for  it  are  little 
different ;  though  the  practice  of  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation  of  an  aHthor,  in 
their  sense,  to  be  an  endeavoor  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who  has  written  before  bim  on  the 
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i  iubjcct:  that  is,  not  to  traDSldte  hU  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  hts  sense  ;  but  duly  to  set  him 
«s  •  pattern,  and  to  write,  as  be  supposes  that  author  would  have  done,  had  he  lived  in  our  age, 
aod  in  our  country.  Yet  1  dare  not  say  that  either  of  them  have  can-ied  this  libertine  way  of  reo* 
dering  authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  iar  as  my  definition  reaches.  For  in  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still  preser\'ed.  But  I  know  not  what  mischief 
nay  arise  hereafter  from  thci  example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  hiln 
shall  imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.  To  add  aod  to  diminish  what  we  please,  which  is  the  way 
avowed  by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that  too  only  in  his  translation  of 
Pindar;  because  be  alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving  him  better  of  his  own,  whenever- 
he  refused  his  author's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connection/ 
(I  mean  aa  to  our  understanding)  to  soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.  So  wild  an4 
vngo^-emable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally;  his. genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Samson  like  he  shakes,  it  ofL  A  genius  so  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley^s  uTas  but  ne*. 
cessary  to  make  Pindar  speak  Enjplish,  and  that  waa  to  be  perfonned  by  no.  other  way  than  imitation.^ 
But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus  used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn  (rom  the  original :  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  something  new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  creation  of  another  hand.  By  this 
way,  it  is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  first 
design;  though  Virgil  must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  in-* 
qnisitivie  to  know  an  author's  thoughts  will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  And  it  is  not  always 
that  a  man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  exx>ects  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
To  state  it  fairiy :  imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way  for  a  translator  to  show 
himself,  but  the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  aod  reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir  John 
Deoham  (who  advised  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  his 
admirable  pie&ce  before  the  translation  of  the  second  JEuexd.  "  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that, 
in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate;  and,  if  anew  spirit  be  not  added 
is  the  transfusion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum."  I  confess  this  argument 
Mds  ^ood  against  a  literal  translation :  but  who  defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  version  are  in 
my  opinion  the  two  extremes,  which  ought  to  be  avoided:  and  therefore,  when  I  have  proposed 
the  mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  his  argument  will  reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master 
both  of  bia  author's  language  and  of  his  own;  nor  must  we  understand  the  language  only  of  the 
poet,  bat  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distingoish, 
aod  as  it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers.  When  we  are  come  thus  &r,  it  is  time 
to  look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if 
our  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.  The 
like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  words.  When  they  appear  (which  is 
but  seldom)  literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  Author  that  they  should  be  changed :  but 
lince  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 
barous, nay  sometimes  nonsense  in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the 
narrow  compass  of  his  author's  words.  It  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does 
not  vitiate  the  sense.  1  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but,  by  innovation, 
nf  thoughts,  methiuks,  he  breaks  it  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may  be  transfused,  and 
yet  not  lost :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  reason  alleged  by  sir  John  Denham  has  no  farther  force 
than  to  expiesston :  for  thought,  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in  another  laqguagc ;  but 
the  words  that  convey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of  that  thought) 
may  be  so  ill  chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandsome  dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  lustre.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expression ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  words  and  lines 
should  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  their  original.  The  sense  of  an  author,  generally  speaking,  is 
to  be  sacied  and  inviolable.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  bia  character  to  be  so;  and 
if  I  retrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by  this  lopping 
of  his  soperfluous  branches ;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  right  When  a  painter 
copies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  under  pretence 
that  his  picture  will  look  better:  perhaps  the  face  which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if  the 
eyes  or  nose  were  altered;  but  it  is  his  business  to  make  it  resemble  the  original    In  two  cases 
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only  theie  nay  a  meauBg  difficulty  arte ;  that  is,  if  the  thought  be  aotorioualy  uiviid  or  diabonett  % 
hot  tho  fame  aiKwer  wiU  lerve  for  both,  thai  tbea  they  oagfat  not  to  be  trandatad  i 

■  Et  qusB 
Desperes  tracfata  nitesoeie  posse,  relinquas. 

Thas  1  have  Tantiired  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  subject  against  the  andioffity  of  tiro  great  mevr 
tut  I  hope  without  ofiance  to  either  of  their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and  reverence 
fliem  now  they  are  dead.  But  if,  after  what  I  have  urged,  it  be  thbu^^t  by  better  judges,  that  the 
praise  of  a  translatiou  consists  in  addmg  new  beauties  to  the  pieoe^  thereby  to  reoonqpease  the  loaa 
which  it  sustains  by  change  of  language,  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  tao^^t  better,  and  to  recant. 
In  the  mean  tinM^  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  tnie  reaaon,  why  we  have  so  fow  versiotts  which  are 
tDleiaUe,  is  not  from  the  too  cloaa  pmriiv  eT  thar  nthev**  assMU;  but  baoBMe  them  aaa  ao  few« 
who  have  all  the  IrtsBls  wtitcfa  are  leqnisitefor  translation,  anitbatthaielt  solittte  ] 
,  for  aa  consideimbla  a  pait  of  1 
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CANACB    TO   MACAREU8, 

BPIST.    ZI. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Macneas  and  Canace,  too  and  daughter  to  .£olu9, 
god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuoasly : 
Canace  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  committed 
him  to  her  nurse,  to  be  secretly  conveyed  away. 
The  in&nt  crsring  out,  by  that  means  was  dis- 
covered to  .£olus,  who,  enraged  at  the  wiclced- 
BCM  of  his  children,  commanded  the  babe  to  be 
cx|K»9ed  to  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains;  and 
withal,  sent  a  sword  to  Canace,  with  this  mes- 
ssge.  That  her  crimes  would  instruct  her  how 
to  use  it.  With  this  sword  she  slew  herself: 
but  before  she  died,  she  writ  the  following  letter 
to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  bad  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 

\w  simuntng  blood  my  Altai  letter  staio» 

Lnagine,  ere  yon  read»  the  writer  slain ; 

One  hsoiid  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 

And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Think  in  this  posture  thou  behokPst  me  write : 

la  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight 

0 !  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 

Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he 


Thaa  all  the  raging  winds  more  dreadftil,  he, 
VamovM,  without  a  tear*  my  bounds  would  see. 
Jove  justly  plac'd  him  on  a  stormy  throne. 
His  people's  temper  is  so  like  his  own. 
The  North  and   South,   and   each  contending 

blast. 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast : 
Those  he  can  rule;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 
Is,  fike  his  aiiy  kingdom,  unoonfin'd. 
Ah!  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  above. 
That  hi  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  } 
What  bdp  win  all  my  heavenly  friends  aflbrd^ 
When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed  sword  ? 
Thsi  boar,  which  joio*d  us,  came  before  its  time : 
la  death  we  had  been  one  without  a  crime. 
Why  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  hrother's  move  ? 
Why  lov'd  I  thee  with  more  than  sister's  love  ? 
For  I  lav'i  too;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound» 
A  secret  pteasare  IB  thy  kisses  found : 
My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boast. 
My  food  giasr  loathsome,  and  my  strength  I  lost: 
ftin  cm  1  ^loke,  a  sig^  would  stop  my  tongue; 
Aortwramj  alqiBhers,aad  my  nights  wtte  long. 


I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefo  did  grow, 
Yet  was,  alas,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  found. 
And  first  discover'd  to  my  soul  its  wound,    [eyes, 
"  Tis  love,**  said  she;  and  then  my  down-cast 
And  guilty  dumbness,  witaess*d  my  surprise. 
Forc'd  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  I  tell : 
And,  oh,  what  foUow'd  we  both  know  too  well ! 
When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content, 
Embnice^arm'd  me  to  a  foil  consent. 
Then  with  tumultuous  joys  my^eart  did  beat. 
And  guilt  that  made  them  anxious  made  them 

great. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  heaved  up  my  breast. 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbs  opprest. 
What  herbs,  what  plants,did  not  my  nurse  produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  powerfol  juice  ? 
Whai  med'cines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown  ^ 
Our  first  crime  common ;  this  was  mine  alono. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  In  his  dark  cell. 
With  Naturt|*s  vigour  did  our  arts  repel« 
And  now  the  pale-foc'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fiird  her  orb  with  borrow*d  tight: 
Not  knowing  twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain  i 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increased. 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  sup* 

press'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come. 
Pain  urg*d  my  clamours,  but  foar  kept  me  dumb. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrained  my  cries. 
And  drunk  the  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eytsu 
Death  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 
And  ev*n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betrayed. 
Thou  cam*8t»  and  in  thy  couatenanoe  sate  despair; 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy  hair: 
Yety  feigning  comfort,  which- thou  conldst  not  givOr 
(Prest  in  thy  arms,  and  whispering  me  to  live) : 
"  For  both  oorsakes,'*  saidst  thou,  "preserve thy 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wife.**     [life ; 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  1  strove : 
Such  power  have  words,  when  spoke  by  those  wa 

lover 
The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadst  sworn, 
With  hasty  joy  sprung  forward  to  be  bora. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one  stoim  ? 
I'ear  of  our  fother  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock*d  in  a  chair  of  states 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  couneil  sata. 
Thnmgh  this  large  room  our  only  passage  lay. 
By  which  we  could  the  new-born  babe  oonvey. 
Swath'd  in  her  lap,  the  bold  nozse  bore  him  out. 
With  olive-braqches  covered  round  about; 
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And,  motterii^  prayers^  as  boly  rifes  she  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unquestioil'd  weut. 
Just  at  the  door,  th'  unhappy  infant  cryM : 
The  grandsire  heard  hiui,  and  the  theft  be  spy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  to  the  nurse  he  flies. 
And  deafs  his  stormy  subjects  with  his  vies. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away : 
Exposed  the  self-discovered  infant  lay. 
The  noise  reached  me,  and  my  presaging  mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divin'd» 
Kot  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  shaken  more. 
Nor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests  roar. 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  1  hear : 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  rush'd  upon  me,  and  divuIgM  my  stain ; 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 
1  only  answer'd  him  with  silent  tears ; 
They  flow'dj   my  tongue   was  frozen  up  with 

fears. 
Hi^  little  grand-cbild  he  commands  away, 
To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
The  babe  cry'd  out,  as  if  he  understood, 
And  beggM  bis  pardon  with  what  voice  he  could. 
By  what  expressions  can  my  grief  be  shown } 
(Yet  you  may  guess  my  anguish  by  your  own:) 
To  see  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worse, 
Your  bowels  tab,  condemn'd  to  such  a  curse ! 
Out  went  the  king*;  my  voice  its  fireedom  found, 
My  breasts  1  beat,  my  blubber*d^  cheeks  I  wound. 
And  now  appeared  the  mcsseneer  of  Death ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  he  drew  his  breath. 
To  say,   •*  Your  father  sends  you"— (with  that 

word 
His  trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword): 
"  Your  father  sends  you  this ;  and  lets  you  know. 
That/  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will  show." 
Too  well  I  know  the  sense  those  wprds  impart : 
His  present  shall  be  treasur'd  in  my  heart 
Are  these  the  nuptial  gifts,  a  bride  receives  ? 
And  this  the  fatal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriage,  shun  thy  own  disgrace. 
And  take  thy  torch  fixim  this  detested  place : 
Instead  of  that,  let  Furies  light  their  brands. 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed ; 
Wam'd  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they  pre- 
tend? 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  ofiend  ? 
A  guilt  there  was ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine  ! 
Thou  sufifer'st  for  a~sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mother's  grief  and  crime !  but  ju«t  enjoyed. 
Shown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  destroyed ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb ! 
Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb ! 
Thy  unoffending  life  1  could  uot  save, 
Nor  weeping  could  1  follow  to  thy  gnve : 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair : 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be  lost ; 
For  looD  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghost 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  despair, 
Perfonn  bis  funerals  with  paternal  care. 
His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn ; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded' breast  thou  drupp'st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did 

bear; 
And  faithfally  my  last  desires  ftilfil. 
As  1  perfomi  my  chmI  father's  will. 


HELEN  TO  PARIS. 

% 

EtlST.  ZVII. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Helen,  having  received  an  epistle  from  Paris,  re- 
turns the  following  answer:  wherein  she  aeenw 
at  fii-st  to  chide  him  for  his  presumption  in 
writing  as  he  had  done,  ^hich  could  only  proceed 
from  his  low  opinion  of  her  virtue;  then  owns 
herself  to  be  sensible  of  the  passion,  which  he 
had  expressed  for  her,  though  she  much 
suspected  his  constancy  ;  and  at  last  discovers 
hCr  inclination  to  be  favourable  to  him:  the 
whole  letter  showing  the  extreme  artifice  of 
womankind. 


When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes. 

She  half  consents,  who  sileAtly  denies. 

How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain. 

Marriage  and  hospitable  rights  prophane  > 

Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  shelter  find 

From  swelling  seas,  and  every  faithless  wind  ? 

(For  though  a  distant  country  brought  you  forthj 

Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  your  worth.) 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 

Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ? 

Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  complain. 

And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  disdain. 

lil-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaste. 

Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  spot  defac'd. 

Though  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown. 

Nor  in  my  carriage  a  fcignM  niceness  6hown, 

1  keep  my  honour  still  without  a  stain. 

Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 

Your  boldness  I  with  admiration  see ; 

What  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  ? 

Because  a  hero  tbrc'd  me  once  away, 

Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 

Had  I  beeii  won,  1  had  deserved  yoar  blatee. 

But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear, 

1  'scapM  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 

Rude  force  might  some  unwilling  kisses  gain ; 

But  .that  was  all  he  ever  oould  obtain. 

You  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  ha*e  let  me  go  ; 

Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so. 

Untouched  the  youth  restored  me  to  my  friends. 

And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 

Tis  virtuie  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 

Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 

Sure  'tis  some  Fate  that  sets  me  above  wrongs. 

Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 

I'll  not  complain ;  for  who's  displeas*d  with  love. 

If  it  sincere,  discreet,  and  constant  prove  } 

But  that  1  fear;  not  thaM  think  you  base, 

Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  foce ; 

But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive, 

And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 

Yet  others  yield ;  and  love  overcomes  the  best : 

But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest } 

Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 

A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 

But  she  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrowHi  shape. 

And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 

If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  1  use  ? 

By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  ? 

Her  fiiult  was  in  Yu  r  powerful  lover  lost  s 

But  of  what  Jupiter  have  L  to  boast? . 
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Thoogli  yoQ  to  heroes  and  to  kings  succeed, 

Our  famous  race  does  no  addition  need ; 

And  great  alliances  tnit  useless  prove 

To  one,  that  conies  herself  from  mighty  JovCi 

Go  then,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty  place 

Yovr  Phrys^n  blood,  and  Priam's  ancient  race ; 

Which  I  would  show  I  valued,  if  1  durst ; 

You  are  the  fifth  from  Jove,  but  1  the  first 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess ; 

Bat  I  have  reason  to  think  our^  no  less. 

Your  letter,  fill'd  with  promises  of  all    . 

That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleasant  call. 

Gives  expectation  such  an  ample  field. 

As  would  move  goddesses  themselves  to  yield. 

But  if  I  e'er  oi&nd  great  Juno's  laws. 

Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause : 

llitlier  my  honour  Til  to  death  maintain. 

Or  follow  yon,  without  mean  thoughts  of  gain. 

Not  that  so  fair  a  present  I  despise; 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 

Bat  'tia  your  love  moves  me,  which  made  you  take 

Such  pains,  and  run  such  hazaiids  for  my  sake. 

I  have  perceiv'd  (though  1  dissembled  too) 

A  thousand  things  that  love  has  made  you  do. 

Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine, 

Ifl  which  (wild  man)  your  wanton  thoughts  would 

shine. 
Sometimes  you'd  sigh,  sometimes  disorder'd  stand. 
And  with  unusual  ardour  press  my  hand ; 
Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass, 
Kor  wonld  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass : 
When  oft  I  fcar'd  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
And  biushing  sate  for  things  which  you  have  doiid: 
Then  murmur'd  to  myself,  "  He  Ml  for  my  sake 
Do  any  thing ;''  I  hope  'twas  no  mistake. 
Oft  I  have  read  within  this  pleasing  grove, 
Under  my  name,  those  charming  words,  I  love. 
I,  frowning,  seem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame ; 
Bat  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same. 
If  1  were  capable  to  do  amiss, 
I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 
For  oh!  your  face  has  such  peculiar  charms. 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  > 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  oflfence, 
May  some  blest  maid  possess  with  innocence. 
Wcasnre  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  should  movc^ 
O  learn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 
What  yon  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind : 
As  you  hare  ej'es,  so  others  are  not  blind, 
like  you  they  see,  like  you  my  channs  adore ; 
TTjey  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
Oh !  bad  you  then  upon  our  coasts  been  brought, 
Jtfy  virgin-love  when  thousand  rivals  sought, ' 
Yoa  had  I  seen,  you  should  have  had  my  voice ; 
Nor  could  my  husband  justly  blame  my  choice : 
For  both  our  hopes,  alas !  you  come  too  late ; 
Aootfaer  now  is  master  of  my  fete. 
More  to  my  wish  I  could  have  liv'd  with  you. 
And  yet  my  present  lot  can  undergo. 
(^case  to  solicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 
And  oj|pe  not  her  you  love  to  so  much  ill ; 
But  let  me  live  contented  as  I  may, 
And  make  not  my  unspotted  feme  your  prey. 
Some  right  you  claim,  since  naked  to  your  eyes 
"Hiree  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize : 
One  offered  valour;  t'  other  crowns ;  but  she 
Obtained  her  cause,  who  smiling  promised  me. 
Bst  first  I  am  not  of  belief  so  light, 
To  ihnik  such  nymphs  would  show  vou  such  a 
sight: 
▼OL.  iz. 


Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  feign'd ; 
A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence  bad  not  gatn'd. 
With  partial  eyes  I  should  myself  regard ; 
To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  reward : 
1  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise^ 
A  goddesses  applause  would  envy  raise. 
But  be  it  as  you  say  j  for,  'tis  confest, 
The  men,  who  flatter  highest,  please  us  best. 
That  I  suspect  it,  ought  not  to  displease; 
For  miracles  are  not  believ'd  with  ease. 
One  joy  I  have,  that  I  had  Venus'  voice ;     ' 
A  greater  yet,  that  you  oonfirm'd  her  choice; 
That  profl^r'd  tauivls,  promised  sovereignty, 
Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemn'd  for  me. 
Am  I  your  empire  thenj  and  your  renown  ? 
What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be  won? 
And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  powers  above. 
How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  Love  > 
My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men : 
This  is  th'  essay  of  my  un^ractis'd  pen. 
Happy  those  nymphs,  whom  use  has  perfect  made! 
I  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 
Ev'n  while  I  write,  my  fearftil  conscious  eyes 
Ixx)k  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 
For  now  the  rumour  spreads  among  the  crowd. 
At  court  in  whispers,  bnt  in  town  aloud : 
Dissemble  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  say  : 
To  leave  off  loving  were  j-'our  better  way ; 
Yet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  you  may. 
Love  secretly:  the  absence  of  my  lord 
More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  aflford : 
Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  stay ; 
Caird  by  aflfairs  of  consequence  away. 
To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stood, 
I  bid  him  make  what  swift  rrtum  he  could : 
Then,  kissing  me,  he  said,  "  1  recommend  ' 

All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  Trojan  friend." 
1  smird  at  what  he  innocently  said, 
And  only  answered,  "  You  shall  be  obeyed.'* 
Propitious  winds  have  home  him  far  from  hence. 
But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 
Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  he  commands : 
You  know  the  proverb,  "  Princes  have  long  hands." 
My  fame's  my  burthen ;  for  the  more  Vm  prais'd, 
A  joster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 
Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  blest  : 
Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  possest. 
To  leave  me  here,  his  ventui-e  was  net  nard*. 
Because  he  thought  my  viitue  was  my  guanl. 
He  fear'd  my  face,  but  trusted  to  my  life. 
The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 
You  bid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  I  can. 
Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 
I  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twijct  love  and  fear; 
One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  near. 
Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband's  gone  : 
The  nights  are  long;  I  fear  to  lie  alone. 
One  house  contains  us,  and  weak  walls  divide. 
And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  deny*d. 
Let  me  not  live,  but  every  thing  conspires 
To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  my  fear  retires. 
You  court  with  words,  when  you  should  force  em- 
A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-fac'd  joy.        CP^^Y  • 
Indulgent  to  the  wron^^s  which  we  receive, 
Our  sex  can  sufler  what  we  dare  not  give. 
What  have  I  said  ?  for  both  of  us  t  were  best. 
Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  supprest. 
The'fkith  of  strangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 
And,  like  thems^es,  their  wandVing  passion* 
range. 
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Hypftipile,  aiid  the  fond  Minomftn  maid, 
Were  both  by  traeting  of  their  gnests  betn^'dk 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive. 
When  you  yourself  did  fiur  Oenone  leave  ? 
But  lest  1  should  upbraid  your  treachery. 
You  make  a  m^rit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclin'd. 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
jShould  you  prevail ;  while  I  assign  the  night. 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your  flight : 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys. 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unfinished  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court, 
To  view  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam's  court : 
Showu  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  my  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  shame. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find  ? 
And  what  dishonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modest  matrons  say  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect^ 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect, 
Ated  whatever  stranger  lands  upon  your  coast. 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall  hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  bear. 
Youy  my  crime^s  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid : 
Beep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  first  be  laid ! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land» 
And  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command : 
Your  T^an  wealth,  beKeve  me,  I  despise  ; 
lAy  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  ii\jur*d  on  your  Phrygian  shore. 
What  help  of  kindred  could  1  there  implore  ? 
Medea  was  by  Jason's  flattery  won : 
I  may,,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 
Plain  honest  hearts,  like  miue,  suspect  no  cheat. 
And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit. 
The  ships,  about  whose  sides  load  tempests  roar, 
With  gentle  winds  were  wafted  from  the  shore. 

Your  teeming  mother  dream'd  a  flaming  brand. 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  consumed  &e  Trqjan 
land. 

To  second  this,  old  prophecies  conspire. 

That  Ilium  shall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  give  me  fear ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd, 
*  X^at  Venus  is  obliged  our  loves  to  aid. 

iFor  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will  take  ; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  follow  you, 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pursue. 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  lage  would  rouse. 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  boast  your  strength  and  courage ;  but,  alas ! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your  face.  / 

Let  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight. 

Those  limbs  were  fashion'd  for  another  fight. 

ftid  Hector  sally  from  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

A  sweater  quarrel  should  your  arms  employ^ 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind  perplex. 

Were  I  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 

But  Time  and  yon  may  bolder  thoughts  inspire ; 

And  I  perhaps  may  yield  to  your  desire. 

Yon  last  demand  a  private  conference; 

These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guess  your 


My  woman  knows  the  seqret  of  my  KearC; 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 


DJDQ  TO  MNEA& 

EPIST.  ▼!!. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

-ffineas,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  having,  at 
the  destruction  of  Tk-oy,  saved  his  gods,  his 
father,  and  son  Ascanius,  from  the  fire,  put  to 
sea  with  twenty  sail  of  ships;  and,  having  been 
long  tost  with  tempests,  was  at  last  cast  upon  the 
shore  of  Libya,  where  queen  Dido  (flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  Pygmalion  her  brother,  who  hod 
killed  her  husband  Sichaeus)  had  lately  built 
Carthage.  She  entertained  JEneas  and  his  fleet 
with  greats  civility,  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  him,  and  in  the  end  denied  him  not  the  la$t 
favours.  But  Mercury  admonishing  iBneas  to 
go  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promised 
him  by  the  gods)  he  readily  prepared  to  obey 
him.  Dido  soon  perceived  it,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  follows. 


Your  unripe  hopes  their  hantest  must  attend : 
fie  rolM  by  me,  and  Time  may  be  your  friend. 
This  is  enough  to  let  you  understand; 
Vor  now  my  pen  ha«  tir'd  my  tender  hand; 


So,  on  Msander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh. 

Hie  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy.  . 

Not  that  I  hope  (for,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 

By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain : 

But,  having  lost  whatever  was  worth  my  care^ 

Why  should  1  fear  to  lose  a  dying  prayer^ 

*Tis  then  resolvM  poor  Dido  must  be  left. 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft ! 

While  you,  with  loosen'd  sails  and  vows,  prepare 

To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  tbti  searcher's  care. 

Nor  can  my  rising  towers  your  flight  restrain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  offer'd  you  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  seek ;  that  lamj 

Is  yet  to  conquer;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  design'd. 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  oonunon  sense. 

To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  } 

Yet  there  new  sceptres  and  new  loves  you  seek  • 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  br^ak.' 

When  will   your  towers  the  height  of  Carthage 

know? 
Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  below  ? 
If  such  a  town  and  subjects  you  could  see. 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife,  who  lov'd  like  me. 
For,  oh,  I  bum,  like  fires  with  incense  bright: 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light: 
^ncas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dieam* 
Yet  he  's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still : 
Fool  that  1  am  to  place  my  heart  so  ill  I 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore : 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  moiVk 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart. 
I  rive :  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be. 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like  thee. 
From  hardened  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womh« 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress  come ; 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Oot  by  the  Winds  and  in  a  tunjH^  bom: 
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like  that  iphicfa  now  thy  trembUna:  sailors  fear ; 
like  that  vhose  nge  should  still  detain  thee  here. 
Behuld  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
Tbe  winds  and  waves  are  on  tbe  juster  side. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
I  11  owe,  what  rather  1  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  them  deserv*8t  from  Ueaveo's  avenging  laws ; 
Bot  Pni,iuwil]ing  to  become  the  cause. 
To  shun  my  lore,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fete, 
'TIS  a  dear  purchasei  and  a  costly  hate. 
Stey  bat  a  little,  till  tbe  tempest  cease, 
And  the  hisid  winds  are  luird  into  a  peace. 
May  a'J  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  uocoustant  prove ! 
And  80  it  will,  if  than  be  power  in  love. 
Knov'st  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships  sustain  ? 
So  often  wreck*d,  how  dar'st  tbou  tempt  the  main } 
Which  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wave  asleep, 
Ten  thousand  forms  of  Death  are  in  the  deep, 
la  that  abyss  tbe  gods  their  vengeance  store. 
For  biOken  vows  of  those  who  falsely  swore. 
There  winged  storms  on  sea-bom  Venus  wait* 
To  vindicate  the  justice  of  her  state. 
Urns  I  to  thee  the  means  of  safety  show ; 
And,  lost  myself,  would  still  preserve  my  foe. 
TaUe  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  design : 

0  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine ! 
Should  some  avenging  storm  thy  vessel  tear, 
(Bat  Heaven  forbid  my  words  should  omen  bear) 
Then  in  thy  fiice  thy.  peijur*d  vows  would  fly ; 
And  my  wronged  ghost  be  present  to  thy  eye. 
With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold'st  me 

stare, 
<isspiiig  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  should  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder  (all, 
What  cott]d*st  thou  say,  bot  I  deserv'd  >em  all  ? 
lest  this  should  happen,  make  not  haste  away  ^ 
To  shun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me : 
Mv  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods  deservM, 
To  sink  in'seas,  who  were  from  fires  preserv'd  ? 
But  ndtber  gods  nor  parent  didst  tbou  bear; 
Anooth  stories  all  to  please  a  woman's  ear, 
Fslse  as  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  first  deluded  wife : 
left  to  pursuing  foes  Crefisa  stayHl, 
By  thee,  base  man,  forfeken  and  betrayM. 
This,  when  thou  told'st  me,  struck  my  tender  heart, 
That  such  requital  foUow'd  such  desert. 
Kor  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  these. 
Seven  winters  kept  tbee  wandering  on  the  seas. 
Thy  itarv'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed. 
Thyself  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  haibour  strangers,  succour  the  distrest, 
Wss  kmd  enough ;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  rest! 
Cmt  be  the  cave  which  first  my  ruin  brought. 
Where,  from  the  storm,  we  common  shelter  sought ! 
A  dRadfoi  howling  echo*d  round  the  place : 
The  mouBlain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials 

giace. 

1  thou^t  to  then,  but  now  too  late  1  know 
The  Furies  yelFd  my  funerals  from  below. 
0  Chastity  and  violated  Fame, 

Sisct  your  dues  to  my  dea^  husband's  name ! 
By  death  redeem  my  reputation  lost, 
Aad  to  his  aims  restore  my  guilty  ghost. 
Osse  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove,  ^ 

h  faisM  a  chapel  to  my  murdered  love ;  [stands, 
There,  wreatM  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  statue 
The  picas  noniiiiient  of  artful  hands^ 


Last  night,  methought,  he  call*d  me  from  the  dom^, 
And  thrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cry'd,  ''  Dido, 

come."    ^ 
She  comes ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons  hears; 
But  comes  more  slowly,  clogg'd  with  conscious 
Foi^ive  the  wrong  I  ofier*d  to  thy  bed;       [fears. 
Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  ftiith  misled. 
His  goddess  mother,  and  his  aged  sire 
Borne  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 
Oh !  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 
Without  a  blush  I  might  his  love  pursue. 
But  cruel  stai«  my  birth-day  did  attend  ; 
And  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  must  end. 
My  plighted  lord  was  at  tbe  altar  slain, 
Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  brother's  gain. 
Friendless,  and  foDowM  by  the  murderer*s  bate, 
To  foreign  countries  I  remo\'*d  my  fate; 
And  here,  a  suppliant,  from  tbe  natives'  hanSs 
1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  stands. 
With  all  the  coast  that  stretchers  to  the  sea ; 
Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  shelter'd  thee : 
Then  rajs'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air. 
At  once  my  neighbours*  wonder,  and  their  fear. 
For  now  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are  mude, 
My  scarce-establish'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new>built  walls  I  must  prepare. 
An  helpless  woman,  and  unskilPd  in  war. 
Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend ; 
And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  defend : 
Whose  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree, 
That  each  unjustly  is  disdain'd  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey ; 
(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  goest  away.) 
Or  to  my  husband's  murderer  leave  my  life. 
That  to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife. 
Go  then,  since  no  compUints  can  move  thy  mind: 
Go,  peijur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  behind. 
Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art  forsworn, 
Who  will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne: 
Thy  sacrilegious  worship  they  disdain, 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 
Perhaps  my  greatest  shame  is  still  to  come. 
And  part  of  thee  lies  hid  within  my  womb. 
The  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  thy  hate. 
And  perish  guiltless  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  god,  thou  say*st,  thy  voyage  does  com« 
mand  j  [land ! 

Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  from  my 
The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers. 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years; 
While  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  so  great. 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  would'st  not  repeat, 
But  Tyber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be  at  best. 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poor  precarious  guest 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  search :  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  undiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring. 
And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may'st  transfer  thy  Troy: 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ  ;• 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose, 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd  foes. 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee,  stay ; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive. 
Live  still,  and  with  no  future  fortune  strive ; 
So  may  thy  youthlul  son  old  age  attain, 
An^  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain: 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me. 
Who  kn«w  no  crime,  but  too  moch.lova  of  thet^  \ 
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I  am  not  bom  fiom  fierce  Achilles'  line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove. 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  lore. 
To  be  secur'd  of  still  possessing  tbee, 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  ! 
Our  Libyab  coasts  their  certain  seasons  know. 
When  free  from  tempests  passengers  may  go : 
But  now  with  northern  blasts  the  billows  roar, 
And  drive  .the  floating  sea^-weed  to  the  shore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away ; 
When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  content ; 
Their  sails  are  tattet'dy  and  their  masts  are  spent. 
U  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move. 
What  thou  deny'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
,Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 


If  not,  know  .this,  1  will  not  suffer  long ; 

My  life's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too  strung 

Death  holds  my  pen  and  dictates  what  I  say. 

While  cross  my  lap  the  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 

My  tears  flow  down;  the  sharp  edge  cuts  their  flood. 

And  drinks  my  sorrows  that  must  drink  my  blood. 

How  well  thy  gift  does  with  ray  fate  agree  ! 

My  fuoeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  tbee; 

To  no  new  wounds  my  bosom  1  display : 

The  svi'ord  but  enters  where  Love  made  the  way. 

But  thou,  dear  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend* 

Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 

S'ichieus'  wife  let  not  the  marble  boast, 

I  lost  that  title,  when  my  &me  1  lost. 

This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear : 

"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  she  dy*d, 

JEdcm  gave :  the  rest  her  arm  supply'd." 


TRANSLATION  FROM  OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

OVID' 8  ART  OF  lOVE. 

TN  Cui»d's  school  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 
**-  Must  learn  his  rudiments  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  sailing  arts  their  vessels  move ; 
Art  g^des  the  chariot:  Art  instructs  to  love. 
Of  ships  and  chari#ts  others  know  the  rule; 
But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  school. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 
A-  stubborn  god ;  but  yet  the  god's  a  child : 
Easy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age. 
Like  fierce  AchiHes  in  his  pupillage  i 
That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling  stood 
Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv*d  the  rod. 
As  Chiron  mollify'd  his  cruel  mind 
With  artj  and  tanght  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  string^  of  his  melodious  lyre : 
So  Love's  fair  goddess  does  my  soul  inspire. 
To  teach  her  sofVer  arts ;  to  sooth  the  mind, 
And  smooth  the  rugged  breasts  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 
And  rage  were  fiU'd;  and  both  were  goddcss^born. 
The  bull,  redaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burthen  draws; 
The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws ; 
And  stubborn  Love  shall  bend  beneath  my  sway, 
Though  struggling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 
He  shakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with  his  darts; 
But  vain  his  force,  and  vainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  bums  my  soul,  or  wounds  my  sight, 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 

I  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  affords. 
Nor  auspice  irom  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  sisters  have  I  seen ; 
A^Hetiod  saw  thtm  on  the  sbody  gtiten : 


Experience  makes  my  work;  a  trath  to  try^d 
'  You  may  believe ;  and  Venus  be  my  guide.  * 

Far  hence,  ye  vestals,  be,  who  bind  your  hair ; 
And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfin'd, 
Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind; 
Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find. 

You,  who  in  Cupid^s  rolls  inscribe  your  name. 
First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  your  flame ; 
Then  strive,  with  art,  your  lady'li  miud  t^  gain : 
And  last,  provide  your  lore  may  long  remain. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  shall  move : 
These  are  the  rides  and  principles  of  Love 

Befbre  your  youth  with  marriage  is  oppfest. 
Make  choice  of  one  who   suits  your  humour 

best: 
And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  sky  ; 
She  must  be  sou^^ht  for  with  a  curious  eye* 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brook. 
Knows  what  the  fish,  and  where  to  bait  bis  hook. 
The  fuwler  and  the  huntsman  know  by  name 
I'be  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  grounds ; 
Th*  assembly  where  his  quarry  most  abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  for  astray ; 
71)ese  rales  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thoo  shalt  not  sail  around  the  conthtent. 
As  iar  as  Perseus  or  as  Paris  went : 
For  Rome  alone  affords  tliee  such  a  store. 
As  all  the  world  Can  hardly  show  thee  more. 
The  face  of  Heaven  with  fewer  stars  is  crown*d. 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphc^re  are  fiound. 

.Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youth. 
On  dawning  sweetness  in  unartiul  truth  ; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth ; 
Here  mayst  thou  find  thy  fid]  desires  ia  both. 
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Or  if  aotnmnal  beauties  please  thy  sight 
(An  age  that  knows  to  give  and  take  delight) ;  ' 
Millions  of  matrons  of  the  gravc^r  sort,  , 

In  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the  sport 

lo  summer  heats  thou  need^st  but  only  go 
To  Pompey»s  cool  and  shady  portico ; 
Or  Concoiti's  fane ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
Whose  turrrts  n«ir  the  bawdy  suburb  rise : 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  stands 
The  crnel  father  urging  his  commands, 
And  fifty  daughters  watt  th«  time  of  rest, 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegrooms  breast : 
Or  Venus*  temple ;  where,  on  annual  nights, 
They  mount  Adonis  with  Assyrian  rites. 
No.-  shuii  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul  drove, 
On  sabbaths,  rest  from  every  thing  but  love : 
Nor  Isis*  temple ;  for  that  sacred  whore 
Mike*  others,  what  to  Jove  she  was  before. 
And  if  the  hall  itself  be  not  bely'd, 
Er*n  there  the  cause  of  Love  is  often  try'd  ; 
Near  it  at  least,  or  in  the  palace-yard, 
From  whence  the  noisy  combatants  are  beard. 
The  crafty  counsellors,  in  formal  gown, 
Tfacrr  gain  another's  cause,  but  lose  their  own. 
IVre  eloquence  is  nonplust  in  the  suit ; 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  arc  mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles, 
To  see  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  senators  lead  home  the  youthful  dame, 
Returning  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
Bot,  above  all,  tlie  play-house  is  the  place ; 
Th-rCs  choice  of  qxiarry  in  that  narrow  chase. 
There  take  thy  stand,  and  sharply  looking  out, 
Soon  may*st  thon  find  a  mistress  in  the  rout, 
Far  length  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout 
Tbe  theatres  are  berries  for  the  fair : 
like  ants  on  mole-hills  thither  they  rbpair; 
Like  bees  to  hives,  so  numerously  they  throng, 
It  may  be  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  swarm,  who  have  the  public  voice : 
There  choose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy  choice: 
To  see,  and  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  run ; 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone. 

From  Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began. 
To  his  new  subjects  a  comm(>dious  man ; 
Who,  his  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply, 
Took  care  the  commonwealth  should  multiply  : 
Providing  Sabine  women  for  his  bmres. 
Like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves. 
His  play-house  not  of  Parian  marble  made, 
Korwa^  it  spread  with  purple  sails  for  shade. 
The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they  strew'd : 
Ko  scenes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  sat  to  see. 
Crowned  with  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tree. 
There,  white  they  sat  in  rustic  majesty, 
Faefa  lover  had  his  mistress  in  his  eye ; 
And  vhom  he  saw  most  suiting  to  his  mind, 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  designed. 
Scarce  could  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  haste  j 
Bat,  ere  the  dances  and  the  song  were  past, 
The  monarch  gave  the  signal  from  his  throne  j 
And,  rising,  baide  his  merry  men  fell  on. 
The  marshal  crew,  like  sokiicrs  ready  prest, 
Jast  at  the  word  (the  word  too  was.  The  best) 
Wift  joyful  cries  each  other  animate ; 
Some  choose,   and  some  at  hazard  seize  their 

mate. 
As  doves  from  eagles,  or  from  wolves  the  lambs, 
&>  from  their  lowleas  lovers  fly  the  dames. 


Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear; 

Some  reud  the  lovely  tresses  of  their  hair; 

Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with  dumb  despair. 

Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain ; 

One  stands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain  ; 

The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  remain. 

But  nought  availing,  ail  are  captives  led, 

Trembling  and  blubhing,  to  the  genial  bed. 

She  who  too  lon^  resisted,  or  deny*d, 

The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride; 

And  with  superior  strength,  compelled  her  to  his 

side. 
Thensooth»dherthu8:— "  My  soul's  far  better pdrt. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afflict  thy  tender  heart:     '    ' 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was. 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solemn  vow  I  pass.'' 

Thus  Romulus  became  so  popular ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring: 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious  king.> 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  first  improve ; 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love : 
Nor  shun  the  chariot's  and  the  courser*s  race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  need  is  there  of  talkiog  on  the  hand ; 
Nor  nods,  nor  sig^s,  which  lovers  understand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide, 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter;  crowding  sit: 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find  occasion  to  begin  discourse  ; 
Inquire,  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse  } 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is. inclined. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind; 
Like  what  she  likes;  from  thence  your  court  begin; 
And  whom  she  favours,  wish  that  be  may  win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
In  chariots  roU'd,  appear  before  the  priJse ; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rise. 
If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand,     * 
Brush  both  away  witii  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing  thence; 
And  still  to  tMich  her  lap  make  some  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  hers ;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in  vain; 
But  gently  take  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean; 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  observing  eyes, 
WJio  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked  thighs! 
Observe,  who  sits  behind  her ;  and  beware, 
Lest  his  encroaching  knee  should  press  the  fair. 
Light  service  takes  light  minds :  for  some  can  tell 
Of  favours  won,  by  laying  cushions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  some  by  laying  footstools  for  their  feet 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives ; 
Nor  at  the  sword-play  less  the  lover  thrives : 
For  there  the  son  of  Venus  fights  his  prize  ; 
And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  receiv'd  from  eyes. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  stake. 
Is  struck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying  dart; 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part. 

Cesar  wonld  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome*s  delight. 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  maidens  come ; 
And  all  the  world  was  then  contain'd  in  Rome. 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of  game. 
What  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  us  gUd; 
And  ttte  rexnaimng  east  to  Itcnue  wilt  sAl 
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Rejoice,  ye  Roman  soMicrs,  in  your  urn ; 
Your  ensigns  from  the  Parthians  shall  return  ; 
And  the  slain  Crassi  shall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demand  ; 
And  bears  his  father's  thunder  in  his  hand : 
Doubt  nut  th*  imperial  boy  in  wars  unseen; 
In  childhood  all  of  Caesar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day. 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  snakes  did  press, 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought, 
And  early  spoils  from  conquered  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  shall  lead  to  fight. 
And  thus  shall  vanquish  in  your  father's  right. 
These  rudiments  to  you  your  lineage  owe ; 
Bom  to  increase  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  slain ; 
You  hai^e  a  father,  and  his  rights  maintain. 
Arm*d  by  your  couutry's  parent  and  your  own. 
Redeem  your  country,  and  restore  bi^  throne. 
Your  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause ; 
You  JBght  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 
Already  in  their  cause  they  are  o'ercome: 
Subject  them  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 
Great  father  Mars  with  greater  Cesar  join. 
To  give  a  prosperous  omen  to  your  line : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine. 
1  prophesy  you  shall,  you  shall  o'ercome ; 
My  verse  shall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home. 
Speak  in  my  verse,  exhort  to  loud' alarms: 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arms ! 
Then  would  I  sing  the  Parthians  overthrow  ; 
Their  shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow : 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight, 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  designed, 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fairest  of  mankind. 
Brawn  by  white  horses  shalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquered  slaves  attending  on  thy  side  ; 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight; 
O  glorious  object,  O  surprising  sight, 
O  day  of  public  joy ;  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee, 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see : 
If  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings, 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  springs. 
Answer  to  all  thou  know'st;  and,  if  need  be. 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly : 
This  is  Euphrates,  crown'd  with  reeds ;  and  there 
Flows  the  swift  Tigris  with  his  sea-green  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before  ; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore ; 
Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth  ; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  feasts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means  abonnd ; 
More  pleasure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 
The  Paphian  goddess  there  her  ambush  lays ; 
And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus  plays; 
Desires  increase  at  every  swelling  draught; 
Brisk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thou^t. 
There  Cupid*s  purple  wings  uo  flight  aflbrd ; 
But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 
He  shakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannot  move ; 
Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  love. 
Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  the  spirits 

flow; 
Care  flie.<i,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehead  go : 
Exalts  the  poor,  invigorates  the  weak ; 
'  Gives  mirth  and  laughter^  and  a  rosy  pbeek. 


Bold  truths  it  speaks ;  a!id  spoken,  daiiot  iBaintaiB  ; 
And  brings  our  old  simplicity  agun. 
Love  spArkles  in  the  cup,  and  fflla  'itU^bttn 
Wine  Ibeds  the  flames,  and  teel  adds  to  fire. 
But  chooae  no  vistreis  in  thy  dranken  fit; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beanties  and  their  wit 
Nor  tnist  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dance ; 
But  sober,  juid  by  day,  thy  suit  advance. 
By  day-ISgfat  Paris  judgM  the  beauteous  three ; 
And  for  the  &irett  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  aad  all  deformities        ^ 
Are  bid  or  lessen'd  in  her  dark  disguise. 
The  Sun's  £sir  light  each  errour  will  confess. 
In  face,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 

Why  name  I  every  place  where  youths  abound! 
'TIS  loss  of  time,  and  a  too  fniitAil  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  fountains 

glide ; 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience  tauicht. 
The  waters  are  less  healthful  than  they  thought. 
Or  Dian*8  fane,  which  near  the  suburb  lies. 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love's  mortal  foe. 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undergo. 

Thus  far  the  sportful  muse  with  myrtle  bound, 
Has  ifung  where  lovely  lasses  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds  your  mind, 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  inclined. 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend : 
^nd  all  yon  vulgar  of  my  school  attend. 

First  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won ; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  summer  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring; 
Than  women  can  resist  your  flattering  skill : 
Ev'n  she  will  yield,  who  swearsshe  never  wilL 
To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move ; 
But  women  most,  who  most  dissemble  love. 
'Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first  declare. 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lovring,  tells  the  bull  her  flame : 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  stallion  to  the  game. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lust  than  they. 
And,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion  sway. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  first  her  love  declare. 
And  had  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  father  Myrrha  sought. 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought. 
Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous  tears. 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  them  bears. 

In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  appear*d^ 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd  ; 
A  beauty-spot  of  black  there  only  rose. 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  .love  and  wish  of  all  thfe  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  his  head  he  rear'd ; 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  secret  fire  she  nourish'd  in  her  breast. 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  caressed. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell ; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceaL 
She  cut  him  grass  (so  much  can  Love  command) ; 
She  stroked,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal  liand : 
Was  pleas'd  in  pastures  with  the  heni  to  roam ; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  was  overcome.       [brows; 

Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beauteous 
The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glass  compose  thy  looks  and  eyes : 
Secure  frw  ^ll  t^y  dtanas  tiiy  lo?er  lies : 
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Yd  tmt  tby  minonr,  wheo  it  teBs  thee  true  ; 
Tbom  Ml  no  heifer  to  alhire  bis  view. 
Soon  wooKit  thou  quit  thy  royal  diodem 
To  tbf  feir  rivoU,  to  be  hora'd  like  theok.    . 
If  Minoi  please,  no  lover  seek  to  find ; 
If  noft,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 

The  wntohed  queen  the  Cretan  court  forsakes; 
la  woods  and  wilds  her  habitatioB  makes: 
Sbe  ciuaea  every  beauteooacow  she  sees ; 
"  Ah,  why  dost  thou  my  lord  and  master  please ! 
And  thiok'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  thou  art, 
With  frisking  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart!*' 
Sie  said*  and  straig^ht  commands,  with  frowning 
To  {ml  her,  undeseiriog,  to  the  yoke;^  [k)ok, 

Or  feipis  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice, 
And  sees  her  rivaPs  death  with  joy  Ail  eyes : 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his  part, 
Tleas'd  in  her  hand  she  holds  the  beating  heart; 
Nor  from  a  scornful  taunt  can  scarce  ref^tn ; 
**  Go,  foot,  and  strive  toiplease  my  love  again.*' 

Now  she  woukl  be  Europe,  lo  now 
(Oae  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  she  at  last  her  bmtal  bliss  obtoin'd. 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  sustain'd ; 
FiQ\l  with  his  seed,  accomplished  her  desire ; 
Till  by  his  ibrnrthe  son  betray'd  the  sire. 

U  AtreuS*  wife  to  incest  had  not  run, 
CBut,  ah,  how  hard  it  is  to  love  but  one !) 
His  coursers  Phisbus  had  not  driven  away» 
To  shun  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Thy  daughter,  Nisus,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair. 
And  barking  seanlogs^  yet  her  bowels  tear. 
At  sea  and  land  Atrides  sav*d  his  life, 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  aduherous  wife. 
Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  sought, 
'Whan  the  slain  oflspring  bore  the  fetheT*s  fault  ? 
Thus  Phoenix  did  a  woman's  love  bewail ; 
And  thus  Hippolytus  by  Pbtedra  fell. 
These  ciimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit : 
Hotter  their  lost,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 
Doubt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory: 
Scarce  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 
An  women  are  content  that  men  should  woo : 
She  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not  do. 
Rest  then  secure,  whateeer  thy  luck  may  prove, 
fk*.  to  be  hated  for  declaring  lova. 
And  yet  bow  caost  thou  miss,  sioce  womankind 
Is  frail  and  vain,  and  stIU  to  change  iacUn*d } 
OM  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  despite; 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field ; 
More  milk  his  kioe  from  sweUiog  udders  yield. 

Pint  gain  the'maid:  by  her  thou  shalt  be  sure 
A  free  access  and  easy  to'  procure : 
Who  knows  what  to  her  oflce  does  belong. 
Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  bold  her  tongue* 
Bribe  her  with  gifts,  with  promises,  and  prayers: 
Por  her  good  woid  goes  fer  in  love  affitirs. 
The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her. 
When  she  most  aptly  can  thy  suit  prefer. 
The  thne  for  maids  to  Axe  their  lady*8  blood, 
Isy  when  they  find  her  in  a  merry  mood ; 
HThen  all  things  at  her  wish  and  pleasure  move  i 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  mhrtb  and  wantonness  to  lust  betray, 
And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  lorei's  way. 
Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  fiU'd  with  anxious  care  > 
One  meiry  fit  condnded  all  the  war. 

If  some  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind, 
Ofiv  thy  aerviee  to  rerange  in  kind* 


Instruct  the  damsel  while  sh^  combs  her  hair. 
To  raise  the  choler  of  that  injurM  fair ; 
And,  sighing,  make  her  mistress  understand. 
She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  haad : 
Then,  naming  thee,  thy  humble  suit  prefer; 
And  swear  thou  languisbest  and  dy'st  for  her. 
Then  let  her  lose  no  time,  but  push  at  all  : 
For  women  soon  are  rai8*d,  and  soon  they  falL 
Give  their  first  fury  leisure  to  relent. 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 

T'  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  tby  suit  advance? 
Tis  a  hanl  question,  and  a  doubtful  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds  the  better  for't  ^ 
Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 
Thy  business  may  be  furthered  or  delay'd : 
But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  the  maid : 
£v*n  thpugh  she  should  consent  to  do  the  feat  j 
The  profit  *s  little^  and  the  danger  great. 
I  will  not  lead  the^  through  a  rugged  road ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  safe,  and  broad. 
Yet,  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much  thy  friend. 
And  her  good  face  her  diligence  commend : 
Let  the  feir  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace, 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  I  will  advise,  and  mark  ray  words; 
For  tis  the  best  advice  my  skill  affoids : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin. 
Before  th*  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to  win; 
For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  she  can  tell  no  tales  when  once  she^s  dipt. 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  interest  to  beware. 
The  bird  entangled  should  not  'scape  the  snare. 
The  fishy  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook, 
And  spoils  the  sport  of  all  the  neighbouring  brook.. 
But,  if  th^  wench  be  thine,  she  makes  tby  way. 
And,  for  thy  sake,  her  mistress  will  betray ; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hear»  her  say. 
Keep  well  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  spy : 
So  Shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  stations  of  their  seasons  keepi 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  sow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  sailors  for  the  season  stay. 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  sea  t 
So  should  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hurts  not  thy  design  t 
But  think,  another  hour  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  her  birth  at  home. 
Or  when  she  views  the  public  shows  of  Rome, 
Know,  all  thy  visits  then  are  troublesome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea. 
For  that*s  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
£lse  take  tby  time,  and,  wheo  thou  canst,  b^n: 
To  break  a  Jewish  sabbath,  thiqk  no  sin : 
Nor  ev'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia  slain. 
lU  omens  in  her  frowns  are  understood ; 
When  she 's  in  humour,  every  day  is  good. 
But  than  her  birth-day  seldom  comes  a  worse; 
When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent  of  coursee 
And  that's  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy  purse. 
Be  stanch ;  yet  parsimony  will  be  vain ; 
The  craving  sex  will  still  the  lover  drain. 
No  skill  can  shift  them  off,  nor  art  remove ; 
They  will  be  beggjiog^  when  they  know  we  love. 
The  merchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  day,     . 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  bis  wares  display. 
To  choose  for  her  she  craves  thy  kind  aidvice} 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price : 
But  when  she  has  hfcr  purchase  in  her  eye. 
She  bugs  thee.clo8e,  ai^d  \imei  th«e  tg  ^^J% 
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<'  Tis  what  I  want,  and  Hi»a  peii'oith  t6o ; 
In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you.** 
If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin  j 
No  matter,  'tis  hut  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  sight ; 
Kow  curse  the  time  when  thou  wert  taught  to  write. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day;  you  must  send  the  cheer; 
And  she  *11  be  bom  a  hundred  times  a  year. 
Witi)  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost ; 
That  ear-ring  dropt  a  stone,' that  ring  is  lost. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 
Whatever  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away. 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art. 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part. 

By  lettc-rs,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin ; 
And  foixi  the' dangerous  passage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  iind  the  way, 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  Hector's  body  gain ; 
Kor  is  an  angry  god  iuvok'd  in  vain. 
With  promised  gifts  her  easy  mind  bewitch  ; 
For  ev*n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 
Vain  hopes  awhile  her  appetite  will  stay ; 
'TIS  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad ;  bat  make  her  still  believe 
'Twill  come,  aod  that's  the  cheapest  way  to  give. 
Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford ; 
But  the  lean  harvest  cheats  the  starving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  first  enjoyment,  lest  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love : 
But  got  it  gratis ;  and  she  '11  give  thee  more. 
For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gave  before. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  said. 
Let  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd. 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid.    - 
She  road  herself  into  a  marriage-vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow). 
Learn  eloquence,  3'e  noble  youth  of  Borne  ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'ercome : 
Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  senate  move  j 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  lettnr  hide  thy  moving  arts ; 
Aflcct  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  vain  fools  to  simple  women  preach : 
A  learned  letti^r  oft  has  made  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  style  your  thoughts  convey, 
And  write  such  things  as  present  you  would  say ; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem  to  move : 
'Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  seal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not  read. 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  succeed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  rcstiff  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plough'Share  use  will  wear  away; 
And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  expir'd ; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswer'd  she  retain'd; 
No  matter ;  there's  a  point  already  gaiu'd : 
For  she,  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too ; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  tQ  grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  di.sdain. 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again : 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should  accord ; 
The  jilt  ^ould  not  be  taken  at  her  word. 


Meantime,  if  she  be  carried  m  her  cfaaf r. 
Approach,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  she's  there. 
Speak  softly  to  delude  the  standers-by ; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguoualy. 
If  sauntering  in  the  portico  she  walk, 
Move  slowly  too ;  for  that's  a  time  for  talk : 
And  sometimes  follow,  sometimes  be  her  guide : 
But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by  side. 
Nor  in  the  play-house  let  her  sit  alone : 
For  she  's  the  play-house  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  may'st  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by  chance. 
Adoiire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains. 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover^s  pains  ; 
For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  despise  ; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  when  she  rises  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curl  your  hair, 
Nor  with  a  pumice  matke  your  body  bare.  • 
Leave  those  efleminate  and  useless  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect  becomes  a  man :  this  Theseus  found: 
Uncurl'd,  uncomb'd,the  nymph  his  wishes  crown'd- 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phftdra's  care: 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  &ir* 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean : 
And  wear  weU-&shion'd  clothes,  like  other  men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  foul ; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  looiely  roll. 
Of  a  black  muzzle,  and  long  beard,  beware; 
And  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 
Your  nails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par*d; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsavory  breath,  gaigle  your  ttiroat ; 
And  free  your,  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat. 
Dress  tiot,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much ; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  nor  wholly  Dutch. 

Now  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites : 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  } 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pen  mspiresy 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 

Fair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now ;  and  Theseus  lov'd  ao  more : 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishevell'd  was  her  liair  ; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare : 
Exclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  she  stood  $ 
Her  briny  tears  augment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  iMcame  her  face ; 
No  posture  could  that  heavenly  form  disgrace. 
She  beat  her  breast:    «<  The  traitor's  gone,"  said 

she; 
"  Wl^at  shall  become  of  poqr  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become"— she  had  not  time  for  more. 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore. 
She  swoons  for  fear,  she  falls  upon  tlie  ground; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood ; 
And  scudding  Satjrrs  rau  before  their  god. 
Silenus  on  his  ass  did  next  appear, 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  god  was  clear); 
The  drunken  sire  pursues,  the  dames  retire  ; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the  drunken  . 
At  last  he  topples  over  on  the  plain ;  [sire. 

The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  again. 
And  now  the  god  of  wine  came  driving  on. 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  colour,  voice,  and  sense,  forsook  the  fair ; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare. 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  forbear. 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  00m  when  tempeeta  blow. 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  the  maiyhes  |^w. 
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Towfconttbgod;  *<  Coftnpoiis  tby  fearful  miiMi; 
In  me  •  trasr  hatbaad  thou  iluUt  ftod. 
WHk  He*ven  I  will  cndcnr  thee,  ■nd'thy  star  . 
Shall  with  propilioos  light  be  aecnafer, 
Aod  guide  on  tcM  the  douhtfol  mariner." 
He  said,  and»  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
liBst  the  grin  tigers  should  the  nymph  affrigh(» 
Bia  brawny  arms  around  her  waist  he  threw 
(For  goda,  whateVsr  they  will,  with  ease  can  A>) 
And  BwMty  bore  her  thence :  th'  attending  throng 
Shoot  at  the  sight,  and  sing  the  nnpdal  son;. 
No«r  in  fiiH  liowls  her  sorrow  she  may  steep: 
The  bridegroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  aslesp. 

Bat  tbon,  when  Howiog  cnps  in  triumpb  ride. 
And  the  ItMr'd  nynqih  is  seated  by  thy  side; 
inToke  tiM  god,  and  all  the  mighty  poweis. 
That  wine  may  not  deftvnd  thy  genial  bous. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  suit  prefer. 
Which  she  may  know  were  all  addrest  io  her. 
In  liquid  purple  letters  write  her  name, 
Which  she  may  read,  and  reading  ind  «he  flame. 
Then  may  yoor  eyes  confess  your  mutml  fires 
(For  eyes  hare  tongues,  and  glances  till  desires). 
Whene'er  she  diink^  be  first  to  take  Ue  cup; 
And,  where  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blesang  sup. 
When  she  to  earring  does  her  hand  aikanoe, 
Put  out  tby  own,  and  Couch  it  as  by  chance. 
Thy  service  ew*n  her  husband  must  attend 
(A  husband  is  a  most  convenient £riaid). 
Seat  the  fool  cuckold  in  the  highest  place : 
And  with  thy  gartand  his  dull  tempSes  grace. 
Whether  below  or  nqnal  iu  degree, 
Let  him  be  laid  of  ail  the  company, 
And  what  he  says,  be  seconded  by  iiee. 
Tis    oonunon  to  deceive    thron|^  firiendship*s 


But,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  still  to  blame  t 
Thus  fectors  frequently  their  trostbetray. 
And  to  themselves  their  masters*  gains  convey! 
Drink  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  pre  o'er ; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  stumble^drinking  more. 
Of  dfuo£en  quarrels  in  her  sight  bsware ; 
Pot-vaJoor  only  serves  to  fright  thB  fair. 
Eurytion  justly  fidi,  by  wine  oppr^t, 
For  his  rude  riot  at  a  wedding-feaA. 
Sng,  if  you  have  a  voice ;  and  shatv  yoor  parts 
In  dancing,  if  endued  with^  dancinf;  arts. 
Do  any  tlung  within  your  power  ts  pleasa ; 
Nay,  ev*n  affect  a  seeming  drunkenness ; 
Clip  every  word;  and  if  by  chame  you  speak 
Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jest  yDu  break, 
la-ynnr  eicuse  the  company  will  join. 
And  lay  the  feuk  upon  the  force  sf  wine. 
True  drunkenness  ia  subject  to  offVnd ; 
But  when  *tis  feign^  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend. 
Then  safSriy  may  you  praise  her  beauteous  fece, 
And  call  him  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  husband  thinks  himself  the  man  desigo'd; 
But  curse  the  cuckold  in  yoor  secret  mind. 
When  all  are  risen,  and  prepare  to  go, 
Uix  with  the  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
This  is  thepnqier  time  to  make  tky  court ; 
For  notK  she's  in  the  vein,  and  fit  for  sport* 
Lay  beshfolness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by  y 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  Fortune's  fi>retop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 
Now  speak  and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the  bold. 
No  rales  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afibrd ; 
Only  begin,  and  trust  the  foUowing  word; 
It  will  be  vitty  of  its  own  accord 


Act  well  the  lover ;  let  thy  speech  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound : 
Distrust  not  her  belief;  she  will  be  mov'd ; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov*d. 

Sometimes  a  man  begins  to  love  in  jest. 
And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profest 
For  your  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  feign  *d  passion  nwy  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries  we  prevail  on  womankind ; 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  undermined. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are  sweet : 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet 
Such  praises  er*n  the  chaste  are  pleasCd  to  hear ; 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  witli  Jove's  queen  appeared  ; ' 
And  stiU  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads  his  train: 
Be  silent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleased  is  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race;  ^ 

Applaud  his  running,  and  he  mends  his  pace. 
But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  swear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  every  god  to  hear. 
Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smite 
The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  beguile. 
He  swore  to  Juno  by  tiie  Stygian  lake : 
Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  esiample  make. 
Or  punish  falsehood  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
'TIS  for  our  interest  that  the  gods  should  be; 
Let  us  believe  them :  i  believe,  they  see. 
And  botli  reward  and  punish  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  laizy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  supine  U][Jon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their  sight ; 
Be  just  in  dealings,  aod  defend  the  rigiit; 
By  fmud  betray  not,  nor  oppress  by  might. 
But  'tis  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  fair; 
All  men  hare  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  design'd; 
Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitful  kind. 

'Tis  said,  that  .^ypt  for  nine  years  was  dry. 
Nor  Nile  did,  floods,  nor  Heaven  did  rain  supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  informed  the  king,       [bring. 
That  slaughtered   guests  would  kindly  moisture' 
The  king  reply'd  :  "  On  thee  the  lot  shall  fall ; 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  all.'* 
Thus  Phaiaris  Pehilus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  htm  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 
A  rigbtfiil  doom,  the  laws  of  Nature  cry, 
'Tis  the  artificers  of  death  should  die. 
Thus  j  ustly  wom^  sufier  by  deceit ; 
Their  pmctice  authorises  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to  grant;' 
For  te^rs  will  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeez'd,  then  rub  your  eye. 
Or  .'noint  the  lids  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can :  resistance  if  she  make. 
And  will  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
"  Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man !"  are  woixls  of  course; 
She  struggles  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  only  soft,  1  charge  you,  and  beware. 
With  your  hard  bristles  not  to  brush  the  feir. 
He  who  has  gainM  a  kiss,  and  gains  no  more. 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meaning  is  expr^st; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest ; 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strength  or  art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  with  thy  desert; 
Tis  downright  fulness,  and  a  sbamefiil  part 
Perhaps,  she  calls  it  force ;  but,  if  she  'scape. 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th*  omitted  rape. 
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The  lex  is  dmning  to  cmcetl  their  fires ; 
Tbcj  would  be  forcM  even  t6  their  ovm  desires. 
Tbey  seem  t»  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast  sight ; 
Bat  in  their  sotils  confess  you  did  them  right. 
"Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untouch'd  depart. 
Thank  with  their  tongiies,  but  curse  you  with  their 
Fair  Phoebe  and  her  sister  did  prefer  [heart. 

Toth^irduU  mates  the  nobler  ravisber. 
y\  hat  Detdamio  did  in  days  of  yore. 
The  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  reading  o^er. 
When  Venus  had  the  golden  apple  g^n*d. 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Helen  had  obtain*d : 
When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  received. 
The  Trojans  joyful,  while  the  Grecians  griev'd : 
They  vow*d  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Greece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold*8  cause : 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  warnM  from  war, 
DisgnisM  bis  sex,  and  lurfc'd  among  the  fair. 
What !  means  ^acidesto  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spear  and  sword  in  field  thy  valour  shew ; 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  Pallas  know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distaff  wield, 
Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  the  shiekl  ? 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine, 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread  assign  ^ 
Brandish  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand. 
Which  can  alone  the  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid 
Was  lodg'd,  and,  by  his  seeming  lex  betrayed. 
Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began ; 
But,  to  her  cost  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
>Ti8  tboughl  she  straggled ;  but  withal  'tis  thought, 
Her  wish  was  to  be  conquered,  when  she  fought 
For  when,  disclosed,  and  hastening  to  the  field. 
He  laid  his  distaff  down,  and  took,  the  shield. 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefer, 
And  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to  part : 
And  now  Mas  nature  what  before  was  art. 
She  strives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravish'd  once  again. 
This  is  the  sex ;  they  will  not  first  begin. 
But,  T^ben  compeird,  are  pleas*d  to  suffer  sin. 
Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  first  should  woo  > 
Lay  by  thy  self^conoeit,  thou  foolish  bean. 
Begin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame ; 
Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame. 
n*is  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind  ; 
They  but  expect  th'  occasion  to  tie  kind. 
Ask,  that  thou  may'st  enjoy  |  she  waits  for  this ; 
And  on  thy  first  advance  depends  thy  bliss. 
£v*n  Jove  himself  was  fbrc*d  to  sue  for  love } 
None  of  the  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increase  her  pride, 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
Tbey  fly  when  we  pursue ;  but  make  deUy, 
4.nd,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  will  stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end ; 
Name  not  yourself  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  skittish  girls  have  thus  been  caught ! 
He  prov'd  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought. 
jBailors  by  sun  and  wind  are  swarthy  made ; 
A  tano'd  complexion  best  beoonies  their  trade. 
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Tis  a  disgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  £ur; 
BhiW  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beatea  hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  who  seeks  an  olive  crown. 
Is  sun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
BulF  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace, 
Waa  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  feoe. 
ThaC  colour  from  the  fair  compaMion  draws : 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  .tbinka  hers^  the  cause. 
OrioQwander'd'in  the  woods  ibr  love : 
His  pdeness  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move; 
His  ghtf  Uy  visage  argu'd  hidden  love. 
Nor  fail  a  night*cap  in  full  health,  to  wear  ; 
Neglect  thy  dress,  and  discompose  thy  hair. 
All  thin^  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  Ion;  by  night,  and  study  to  be  pale : 
Forsake  jonr  food,  refuse  your  needful  rest ; 
Be  miserriDle,  that  you  may  be  blest 

ShaU  I  complain,  or  shall  1  warn  you  moat  ? 
Faith,  trutii,  and  friendship,  in  the  world  are  lost; 
A  little  an4  an  empty  name  they  boast 
Trust  nottly  friend,  much  lets  thy  mistress  praise; 
If  he  believB,  thou  may*st  a  rival  raise. 
'Tis  true,  P»troclus,  by  no  lust  misled. 
Sought  notb  stain  his  dear  compans4m*s  bed. 
Nor  PyladesHermione  embraced ; 
Ev'n  PhsMirsto  Pirithons  stiU  was  chaste. 
But  hope  notthou,  in  this  vDe  age,  to  fiod 
Those  rare  enmples  of  a  &ithful  mind. 
The  sea  shall  looner  with  sweet  honey  ftow  ( 
Or  from  the  fuzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  gast,  we  love  by  fraud  to  gain; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  ^ows  pain. 
From  rival  foei  you  may  the  &ir  defend  ; 
But,  would  yoii  ward  the  blow,  beware  yowr  fHcnd  t 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin ; 
But  from  yourk>som-friend  your  cares  begin. 

Here  I  had  coded,  but  experienoe  finds. 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds  ; 
With  various  crotchets  filled,  and  hard  to  please: 
Tbey  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various  way- 
All  things  are  not  product  in  any  soil ; 
This  ground  forwiiie  is  proper,  that  for  oiL 
So  His  in  meu)  but  more  in  womankind : 
Different  in  fic^y  in  manners,  and  in  mind : 
Rut  wise  men  skift  their  sails  with  every  wind. 
As  changeful  Pioteus  vary^d  oft  his  shape. 
And  did  in  sundry  forms  and  figures  'sc^ve  ; 
A  running  stream,  a  standing  tfoe  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  w  a  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpoons,  some  with  darts  are 

struck. 
Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  bang  upon  tiw  hook : 
So  turn  thyself;  and,  imitating  them. 
Try  several  tricks,  and  change  thy  stratagem. 
One  rule  will  not  for  different  ages  hokl ; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more  old. 
Then  talk  not  btwdy  to  the  bashful  maid; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorsnt  girl  of  learning  speak ; 
She  thinks  you  coqjure,  when  you  talk  in  6reek» 
And  hence  *ti8  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 
The  learn'd,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  taik  is  done,  and  part  to  do : 
l^t  here  His  time  to  rest  m^rMlf  aiid  yo«u 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Chryves,  prieit  of  Apollo,  brings  presents  to  the 
Grecian  princes,  to  ransom  his  daughter  Chry- 
•as,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  fleet  Agamemnon , 
the  genera),  whose  captive  and  mistress  the 
yoang  lady  was,  refnses  to  (ieliver,  threatens  the 
renerable  old  man,  and  dismisses  him  with  con- 
tamely.  The  priest  craves  vengeance  of  his 
god;  who  sends  a  plague  among  the  Greeks: 
which  occasions  Achilles,  their  great  champion, 
to  summon  a  council  of  the  chief  officers :  he 
encourages  Calchas,the  high  priest  and  prophet, 
to  te:l  the  reason,  why  the  gods  were  so  much 
incensed  against  them.  >  Calchas  is  f^i^l  of 
provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages  to 
protect  him :  then,  emboldened  by  the  hero,  he 
accuses  the  general  as  the  cause  of  all,  by  de- 
taining the  fair  captive,  and  reftising  the  pre- 
sents oAered  for  her  ransom.  By  this  proceed- 
ing, Agamemnon  is  obliged,  against  his  will,  to 
restore  Chr3rseis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  ap- 
pease  the  wrath  of  Phcebus ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  retenge  himself  on  Achilles,  sends  to 
seize  bis  slave  Briseis.  AchiOes,  thus  affronted, 
complains  to  his  mother  Thetis ;  and  b^s  her 
to  revenge  his  injury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
but  on  flJl  the  army,  by  giving  victory  to  the 
Trojans,  till  the  ungrateful  king  became  sensible 
of  his  injustice.  -At  the  same  time,  he  retires 
from  the  camp  into  his  ships,  and  withdraws  his 
aid  from  his  countrymen.  Thetis  prefers  her 
soD*s  petition  to  Jupiter,  who  grants  her  suit 
Juno  suspects  her  eirand,  and  quarrels  with  her 
husband  for  his  grant;  till  Vulcan  reconciles 
his  parents  with  a  bowl  of  nectar,  and  sends 
them  peaceably  to  bed. 

'T'HE  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  O  Muse,  resound ; 
"*-    Whose  dire  eflfects  the  Grecian,  army  found. 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight. 
Were  sent,  in  early  youth,  to  shades  of  night : 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made : 
So.was  the  so%*ereign  will  of  Jove  obeyed : 
Tram  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  strife  begun,' 
Betwixt  Atrides' great,  and  Thetis' god-tike  son.  "^ 


What  power  provoVd,  and  for  what  cause  relate, 
Sow'd,  in  their  breasts,  the  seeds  of  stem  debate : 
Jove's  and  Lau)na's  son  his  wrath  expressed. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest. 
Against  the  king  of  men ;  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
ReftisM  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  contagion  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

For  venerable  Chryfees  came  to  bny,       [berty. 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  li- 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chieft  he  stood ; 
AwAil,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god  : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  avid  one  his  sceptre 

of  command. 
His  suit  was  common ;  but  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addressed : 
,    **  Ye  sons  of  Atreos,  and  ye  Grecian  powers. 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bowers 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  you  make. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take  j 
So,  by  their  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  back  to  your  sweet  native  home ; 
As  you  receive  the  ransom  whitth  I  bring 
(Respecting  Jove,  and  the  fiir-shooting  king). 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  desire  ; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  sire." 

With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  ftree. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  tury  bum'd : 
And,  haughty,  these  opprobrious  words  retum'd  : 
'*  Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight, 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight : 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand. 
Lest  not  that  idle  sci  ptre  in  thy  hand,        [stand. 
Nor  thy  god's  crown,  my  vow^  revenge  with- 
Hence,  on  thy  life:  the  captive  nwid  is  mine ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  I  will  rest*,!! : 
Mine  she  shall  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  wither'd,  and  oonsum'd  herprftne. 
Till  then  my  ro^al  bed  she  shall  attend  $ 
And,  hating  first  adom'd  it,  late  ascend : 
This,  for  the  night ;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom. 
And  homely  household-task,  shall  be  her  doom. 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  sweet  native 

home.* 
He  said ;  the  helpless  priest  rep1y*d  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resounding 
Silent  he  fled ;  secure  at  length  he  stood,     [shore : 
Devoutly  curs'd  his  foes,  and  thus  invok'd  his  god ; 

*<  O  source  of  sacred  light,  attend  my  prayeri 
God  with  the  silver  bow  and  goldei)  hair ; 
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Whom  Crysa,  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys, 
And  whose  broad  eye  their  happy  soil  sanreys ; 
If,  Smintheus,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy  shrine 
The  bluod  of  oxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 
Hear,  and  my  just  revenge  propitious  aid. 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  shafts  attest 
How  mui.'h  thy  power  is  injured  in  thy  priest." 

He    pray'd,    at>d   Phoebus,  hearing,  urg*d  his 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus'  height;  [llight^ 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  threw ; 
Bis  bow  twanged,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  rang'd  around       [flew. 
The  tents,  and  compass'd  the  devoted  ground. 
Then  with  fiiU  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  featber'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  samp- 

ters  sent : 
Th*  essay  of  rage,  on  faithftil  dogs  the  next ; 
And  last,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  kilPd, 
Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  fili*d; 
The  tenth,  Achilles,  by  tbe  queen's  command, 
Who  bears  Heaven's  awful  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  summon'd :  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  favoured  host  should  perish  unrellev'd. 

The  kings  assembled,  soon  their  chief  enclose ; 
Then  from  his  seat  the  goddess-born  arose. 
And  tlius  undaunted  spoke :  **  What  now  remains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains. 
And,  wandering  homeward,  seek  our  safety  hence. 
In  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
Suet  woes  at  once  encompass  us  about. 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  sword  without 
Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th'  event : 
And  whence  these  ills,  and  what  tbe  gods  intent. 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore;  for  dreams  from 

Jove  are  sent 
What  want  of  offered  victims,  what  offence 
In  £ict  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  his  deadly  shafts  }    What  may  remove 
'  Hi»  sealed  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils  j 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with  our 

spoils." 
Thus  to  the  kiug  of  men  the  hero  spoke, 
Then  Calchas  the  desir'd  occasion  took  : 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  bad  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past ;  and  things  to  come 

fortiknew : 
Supreme  of  augurs,  who,  by  Phoebus  taught. 
The  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  destruction  brought 
SkiiPd  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woe^. 
The  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose ; 
And  thus  bespoke  Pelides :  "  Care  of  Jove, 
FavourVl  of  all  th'  immortal  powers  above ; 
Wouldst  thou  the  seeds  deep-sown  of  mischief 
And  why  provok'd  Apollo  bends  bis  bow  ?  [know, 
Plight  first  tby  faith,  inviolably  true, 
To  save  me  from  those  ills,  that  may  ensue. 
For  I  shall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boundless  powers  of  life  and  death  dispose. 
And  sovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  state. 
Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate ; 
Ev'n  though  tb*  offence  they  seemingly  digest. 
Revenge,  like  embers  rak'd,  within  their  breast. 
Bursts  forth  in  flames ;  whose  unresisted  power 
Will  seize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  soon  devour. 
Such,  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  stim  of  things  ;  and  whom  my  tongue  of 

force  offends*    . 


Secure  me  then  from  bis  foreseen  inteut» 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  raioor  may 
prevent" 

To  this  the  stem  AcbiUes  ninde  reply ; 
"  Be  bold ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspir'd  thy  soul 
For  common  good ;  and  speak  without  controL 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear, 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air. 
None  shall  presume  to  violate  those  bands; 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallow'd  hands : 
Ev'n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands.** 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said : 
"  Nor  hecatomb  unsiain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  brings 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king  j 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  resist. 
Affronts  the  godhead  in  his  injur'd  priest: 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain, 
And-  presents  are  refused,  and  prayers  preferred 

in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avengiiSg  power  employs  his  darts. 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  onr  hearts ; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  foir  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire : 
And  ransom-free  reBtor*d  to  bis  abode. 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  th^  god : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  aton'd  by  prayer,  may  4XB»e 
His  vengeance  justly  vow'd,  and  give  the  peace.** 

Thu4f  having  said,  he  sate :  thus  answered  then. 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men. 
His  breast  with  fiiry  fillM,  his  eyes  with  fire ; 
Which ,  rolling  round,  he  shot  i  n  sparkles  on  the  sire : 
"  Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priertly  curse,  or  boding  sound ; 
For  not  one  blew'd  event  foretold  tome 
Pass'd  through  that  moutb,  or  pasS^  unwillingly. 
And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 
By  practice  hattlen'd  in  thy  slandering  trade. 
Obtending  Heaven,  for  whate*er  ills  beial ; 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 
Now  Phoebus  is  provok'd,  bis  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  priest  profim'd,  and  1  the  cause : 
Since  1  detain  a  slave,  my  sovereign  prize ; 
And  sacred  gold,  ypur  idol-god,  deq>ise. 
1  love  her  well :  and  well  her  merits  ckiim. 
To  stand  preferred  before  my  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Cly  temnestra's  self  in  beauty's  bloom 
More  charm'd,  or  better  ply'd  the  various  loom : 
Mine  is  the  maid ;  and  brought  in  happy  boor. 
With  every  household-gi'ace  adomM,  to  bless  my 

nuptial  bower. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restored ;  since  public  good 
For  private  interest  ought  not  to  be  withstood. 
To  save  th'  effusion  of  my  people's  blood. 
But  right  reqtiires,  if  I  resign  my  own, 
1  should  notsufier  for  your  sakes  alone; 
Alone  excluded  from  the  prize  1  gaio'd. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  obtained. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent  s 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent*' 

To  this  the  fierce  Tbessalian  prince  reply*d : 
'*  O  first  in  power,  but  passing  all  in  pr'.de, 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largtely. 

soul'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before^ 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  ? 
Whatever  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got. 
Is  each  his  own,  by  dividend  of  lot : 
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Which  to  retume^  w^re  both  dnjiust  and  base  ; 
Not  to  be  b6nie  but  by  a  servile  race., 
But  this  we  can :  if  Satoro's  son  bestows 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  be  by  proouseowes  f 
Then  shall  the  conquering  Qneks  tby  loss  restore. 
And  with  large  interest  make  th' advantage  mure." 

To  this  Atrkles  answered :  **  Though  tby  boast 
Assanics  the  foremost  name  of  all  our  host. 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
ControlVl  by  tbee,  1-tamely  should  resign. 
Shall  I  release  the  priae  1  gain'd  by  right. 
Id  taken  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  light, 
While  thou  detain'st  Briseis  in  thy  bands. 
By  priestly  glossing  on  the  god's  comftiands  ? 
Resolve  oo  this,  (a  short  alternative) 
fioit  mine,  or,  in  exchange,  another  give ; 
Five  1,  assure  thy  soul,  by  sovereign  right 
Will  seize  tby  captive  in  thy  own  despight. 
Or  from  stout  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  fancy  shall  prefer : 
Then  softly  murmur,  or  aloud  complain, 
Kage  as  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  vain. 
But  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pass. 
A  ship  to  sail  the  sacred  seas  prepare ; 
Proud  in  her  Uim :  and  put  on  board  the  fair, 
AVith  sacrifice  and  g^fts^and  all  the  pomp  of  prayer. 
The  crew  well  chosen,  the  command  shall  be 
lo  Ajax ;  or  if  other  I  decree. 
Id  Creta*s  king,  or  Ithacus,  or  if  I  please  in  thee : 
Most  fit  thyself  to  see  performed  th'  intent 
For  which  tMy  prisoner  from  my  sight  is  sent ; 
(Thanks  to  tby  pious  care)  that  Phcebus  may 
reicnt.» 

At  this  Achilles  roU*d  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  oo  the  king  askant ;  and  thus  replies : 
"  O,  impudent,  rsgardinl  of  thy  own. 
Whose  thonghta  are  centered  oo  thyself  alone, 
Adranc>d  to  sovereign  sway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thns  like  abject  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Greek  is  he,  that,  org'd  by  thy  command, 
Against  the  Trojan  troops  will  lift  his  hand } 
Not  I :  nor  such  enforced  respect  1  owe  ; 
Kor  Fei^fraoMis  I  hate,  nor  Priam  is  my  foe. 
What  wrong  from  Troy  remote  could  1  sustain, 
To  l4?ave  my  fruitful  soil  and  happy  reign, 
Aod  plough  the  surges  of  the  stormy  main  ? 
Thee,  frontless  man,  we  folIowM  from  afar ; 
Thy  instruments  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumph :  ours  the  toil  alone : 
We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  monnt  tface  on 

the  throne. 
For  tbee  we  fall  in  fight ;  for  thee  redress 
Thy  balBed  brother;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece. 
And  now  thou  threaten'st  with  unjust  decree, 
To  ponish  thy  affronting  Heaven,  on  me. 
To  seize  the  prize  which  1  so  dearly  bought ; 
By  rommoa  suffirage  given,  confirmVl  by  lot. 
Mean  match  to  thine :  for  still  above  the  rest 
Thy  book'd  rapacious  hands  usurp  the  best. 
Though  mine  are  fint  in  fight,  to  foAse  the  prey ; 
Aod  last  sustain  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Kor  gmdge  I  thee  the  nrach  the  Grecians  give  j 
Kor  murmuring  tafce  the  little  I  receive. 
Yet  ev'n  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldst  engross 
The  whole,  insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  los8.r 
Know,  then,  for  Pfatfaia  flxHl  is  my  return : 
Better  at  kmms  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn. 
Than  from   an  eq^  hare  svatain  the  pobfie 
scorn.* 


The  king,  whose  brows  with  shiniog  gold  were 
bound,  [compassed 'round. 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd   slaves  en- 
Thus  answer^  stem :  *'  Go,  at  thy  pleasure,  go : 
We  need  not  such  4  friend,  nor  fear  we  such  a  foe. 
There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  f&ght: 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (bis  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my  foe. 
Debates,  dlssenaious,  uproars,  are  thy  joy ; 
Provoke  withoutofience,  and  practis'd  to  destroy. 
Strengtii  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast  alone ; 
At  least  'tis  lent  from  Heaven ;  and  not  thy  own.  ' 
Fly  then,  iU-maaner'd,  to  thy  native  land. 
And  there  thy  ant-bom  myrmidons  command. 
But  mark  this  menace;  since  I  must  resign 
My  black-ey*d  maid,  to  please  the  powers  divine : 
(A  well-rigg'd  vessel  in  the  port  attends, 
Mann'd  at  my  charyre,  commanded  by  my  friends,) 
'i"be  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wisb'd  abode,    [god. 
Full  fi-augbt  with  holy  bribes  to  the  fiir-shooting 
T>is  thusdispatch'd,  I  owe  myself  the  cam. 
My  fame  and  iojur'd  honour  to  repair: 
Prom  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despight, 
I'his  hand  shall  ravirit  thy  pretended  right, 
liriseis  shall  be  mine,  and  thou  ahalt  see. 
What  odds  of  awful  power  I  have  on  thee  t 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  learn  the  difference 
of  degree.** 
At  this  th*  impntient  hcro-souriy  smiled : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boilU . 
And,  jostled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway. 
Stood,  for  a  while,  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason,  and  his  rage  untam'd ; 
One  whisper*d  soft,  and  one  aloud  reclaimed  r 
That  only  counsel^  to  the  safer  side ; 
This  to  the  sword,  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unponish^d  to  support  th*  affront  was  han): 
Nor  easy  was  th>  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  soOB  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fii^  his  blood  : 
Half  shone  his  falchion,  and  half    shsathM  it 
stood. 

In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above. 
Commissioned  by  th*  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift  (the  whste-arm*d  queen  was  loath 
The  fight  should  follow  $  for  she  favoured  both): 
Just  as  in  aot  he  stood,  in  clouds  enshrin'd. 
Her  hand  ahe  fasten'd  en  his  hair  behhid : 
Then  backward  by  hisyelk>w  curls  she  drew; 
To  him,  and  him  atone,  oooliBSS'd  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  superior  force,  he  tum'd  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise : 
But  by  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  ardent  look. 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  he  thus  bei^Mike  .* 

*<  Com>stthou,  Celestial,  to  behold  my  wrongs  ? 
To  view  the  vengeance  which  to  crimes  belongs }» 

Thus  he.    The  blue-ey*d  goddess  thus  lejoinM : 
"  I  come  to  cahn  thy  tmrbulence-of  mind. 
If  Reason  wili  resume  her  sovereign  sway. 
And,  sent  by  Juno,  heroommands  obey. 
Equal  she  loves  you  both,  and  i  protect : 
Then  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due  respect ; 
And  cease  contention ;  be  tby  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits :  but- the  sword  forbear. 
An  hour  unhop'd  ahready  wings  her  way. 
When  ho  his  dire  allront  shall  deariy  pay : 
When  the  prood  king  shall  sue,  with  treble  gain. 
To  quit  thy  ioss,  and  conqner  thy  disdain. 
But  thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word. 
Compose  thy  jwdling  soul,  and  sheaththe  sword.** 
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The  youth  thtis  answeFd  mild:  •<  A«fpicioufl 


Heaven's  will  be  mine,  and  your  eomiBMids  obeyed. 
The  godt  are  just,  and  when,  sabduing  sense,   < 
We  serve  their  powers,  provide  the  recompense.'* 
He  said ;  .with  sniiy  fisith  believ'd  her  woid$ 
And  in  the  sheath,  reluctant,  ptuiig*d  the  swor± 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the  bless'd  abodes. 
And  mix*d  among  the  senate  of  the  gods. 

At  her  departure  his  disdain  retarn'd ; 
The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fiiry  bwn'd ; 
lUimbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent : 
"  Dastard,  and  drankard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  bot  the  lag  in  fight ; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  prease. 
Content  to  bid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ; 
^  'Tis  death  to  ^ht;  but  kingly  to  control. 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  Ihe  people  to  devour. 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents ;  safjpr  far 
Thau  to  contend  in  ilekls,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor  couldst  thou  thus  have  dar*d  the  conunon  hate, 
Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  sceptre,  solemidy  1  swear, 
(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch 

ahall  bear, 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  thpse 
Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppose) 
That  When  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid. 
No  gift  shall  bribe  it,  and  no  pnyer  persuade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wiekl 
His  conquering  aims,  with  coips  to  strow  the  field. 
Then  sfaalt  thra  mourn  thy  pnde ;  and  late  confess 
My  wrong  repented,  when  tis  past  redress.** 
He  said :  and  with  disdiun,  in  open  view. 
Against  the  ground  his  golden  sc^re  threw ; 
Then  sate :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bum'd. 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders  cham'd. 

But  from  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose, 
With  reasoning  mild,  their  madness  to  compose : 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  mouth  distill*d; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfiird ; 
And  now  began  the  third ;  unbroken  yet : 
Once  frm*d  for  courage ;  still  in  council  great. 

**  What  worse,'*  he  said,  **  can  Argos  undergo. 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Than  these  distempered  heats?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  interest  disunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increased, 
And  let  these  youthftd  passions  be  repressed : 
1  flouri8h>d  long  before  your  birth  ;  and  then 
Liv^d  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e*er  behold  again. 
Ceneus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelKng  them. 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Polypheme. 
With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war. 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  fiime  to  share. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisling  hands. 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men's  more  salvage 

bands. 
Their  virtuous  toil  suM^u'dT  yet  those  I  sway'd. 
With  poweifhl  speech :  1  spoke,  and  they  obeyM. 
If  such  as  those  my  counsels  could  reclaim. 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminish'd  name 
Shall  loae  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienc'd  age. 
Thou,  king  of  men,  stretch,  not  thy  sovereign  sway 
Beyond  the  bgunda  free  subjects  can  obey : 


But  let  Pelides  in  his  prise  rejoice, 
Achiev'd  in  anns,  aliow*d  by  public  voice. 
Nor  thou,  brave  cbaniploo,  with  his  power  contend. 
Before  whose  throne,  ev'n  kings  their  lower'd 

soeptres  bend. 
The  head  of  action  he,  and  thou  tte  hand, 
Matchlestthyfoice;  but  migtriaer  his  cooMiiand. 
Thou  first,  O  king,  release  the  rights  ofsiray ; 
Power,  self.restrain*d,  the  people  best  obey. 
Sanctions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  source  ; 
Command  thyaetf,  whom  no  commands  can  force. 
The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  onr  host. 
Is  worth  onr  care  to  keep ;  nor  shall  my  prajrers  be 
lost.* 

Thus  Nestor  said,  and  ceas'd :  Atrides  broke 
His  silence  next ;  but  pondered  ere  he  ^poke. 
'*  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  1  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affect  imperial  sway. 
Controliag  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  state. 
His  will  is  law ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fote.      [style 
The  gods  have  given  himetreogth :  bat  utence  the 
Of  lawless  power  assnm*d,  or  Kcence  to  revile  V* 

Achilles  cut  him  short;  and  thus  reply*d : 
*'  My  worth,  alloWd  in  words,  is  in  effect  deny^ 
For  who  bot  a  pdtron,  possess*d  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Command  tby  slaves  s  tny  freebom  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curb;  and  restiff  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along ;  that  no  dispute  shall  rise 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravish'd  prixe : 
But  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare,  not,  on  thy  life. 
Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due^ 
But  stand  aloof,  and  think  profone  to  view : 
This  falchion,  else,  not  hitherto  withstood. 
These  hosUle  fields  shall  fotten  with  thy  blood." 

He  said ;  and  rose  the  first :  the  council  broke ; 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolv'd  in  smoke. 

The  royal  youth  ratii'd,  on  vengeance  bent, 
Patrochis  foUow'd  silent  to  his  tent. 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  vessd  stores  ; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god. 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stow'd : 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command : 
They  plow  the  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  lessen- 
ing land. 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boast. 
Bade  purify  the  sin-poUuted  host 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  grac>d  ; 
Whose  offered  entrails  in  the  main  were  cast. 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie  ; 
And  clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky. 
These  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  designM 
For  show ;  but  harboui'd  vengeance  in  his  mind : 
Till  holy  Malice,  longing  for  a  vent, 
At  length  disoover>d  his  conoeal'A  intent 
Talthybins,  and  Eurybates  the  just, 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust,       [way ; 
He  call'd,  and  thus  bespoke :  *'  Haste  hence  your 
And  from  the  goddess-bom  demand  his  prey. 
If  yielded,  bring  the  captive :  if  deny*d. 
The  king  (so  tell  Mm)  shall  chastise  his  pride : 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  person  come. 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  justify  his  doom.** 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey. 
And  o*er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way, 
Where  quarter^  in  their  camp  the  fieroa  Thessn- 
lians  lay. 
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H»  pensive  cbcek  upon  his  hand  reclin'd. 
And  anxious  tbouj^hts  revolving  in  his  mind. 
With  glooiny  loola  be  saw  them  entering  is 
Without  salute :  nor  darst  they  first  begin, 
Fearfiil  of  rash  offence  and  death  foreseen. 
He  soon,  the  cause  divining/ clear'd  his  brow  ; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  speech  allow. 

**  Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold : 
Awful  your  character,  and  uncontrord« 
Howe*er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  hlaroe  not  you,  Imt  your  imperious  king. 
You  come,  1  koow,  my  captive  to  demand ; 
Patroclusy  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand. 
But  you,  authentic  witnesses  1  bring. 
Before  the  gods,  and  your  ungrateful  kiqg^ 
Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  mont 
This  band  shaD  combat  on  the  crooked  shore : 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  oppressed  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tjrrant's  sight. 
Blind  of  Uie  future,  and  by  rage  misled, 
He  pulls  hia  Climes  upon  his  people's  head  : 
Foro'd  Anon  the  field  in  trenches  to  contend. 
And  his  insulted  camp  from  foes  defend.** 
He  said  ;  and  soon  obeying  his  intent, 
Patroclos  brought  Briseis  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  th'  intrasted  messengers  resigned: 
She  wept,  and  often  cast  her  eyes  behind : 
Forc'd  from  the  man  she  lov'd :  they  led  her  thence, 
Along  the  shore,  a  prisoner  to  their  prince. 

Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  sufiering  chief 
RMr*d  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 
Cast  on  his  kindred  seas  a  stormy  look. 
And  his  upbraided  mother  thus  bespoke : 
"  Unhappy  parent  of  a  short-liv'd  son, 
Since  JoTc  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with  fame, 
Why  loads  be  this  imbitter'd  lifb  with  shame  ? 
Soi&riiig  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  slave. 
Whom,  well  deserved  in  war,  the  Grecians  gave." 

Set  by  old  Ocean's  side  the  goddess  beard ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  rear'd: 
Rose  like  a  moming-mist ;  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son : 
**  Why  cries  my  Care,  and  why  conceals  his  smart  ? 
Lft  thy  alBicted  parent  share  her  parf 

Then,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  bis  breast. 
To  the  sea-goddess  thus  the  goddesB*bora  ad- 

dressM: 
"  Thou  know'st  myjpain,  which  telling  but  recals: 
By  force  of  arms  w<fraz*d  the  Theban  walls  ; 
The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  broqgbt  the  golden  spoOs ; 
F>qQal  we  shar'd  them ;  but  before  the  rest. 
The  proud  Prerogative  bad  sei2*d"the  best, 
dryseis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Cfaryseis  rosy-dieek'd,  with  charming  eyes. 
Her  sire,  ApoUe^s  priest,  arriv'd  to  buy. 
With  proiler'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 
Sbppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood, 
Awfol,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god ; 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  holy  hand 
Hcif  forth  his  hmrd-crown,  and  one,  bis  sceptre 

of  coaonand. 
His  fait  was  eonsmon,  but  above  the  rest 
To  boMi  the  brother*princes  was  address'd. 
With  shouts  of  loud  acclahn  the  Greeks  agree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  prisoner  free. 
Kot  so  thetyrai^  who  W)th  scorn  the  priest 
ReceifM,  aad  vjlh  oMPiohriou^  woids  dnmist'd. 


The  good  old  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid. 

For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  pray'd : 

The  godhead  gave  a  fovourable  ear, 

And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear ; 

In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  shafts  he  sped ; 

And  heaps  on  heaps  of  slaughtered  Greeks  lay 

dead, 
While  round  the  camp  he  rang'd :  at  length  arose 
A  seer  who  well  divin'd ;  and  durst  disclose 
The  source  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word; 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restorVl, 
The  god  appeas'd :  the  swelling  monarch  storm'd : 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  since  perform'd : 
The  Greeks,  ^is  crue,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
Have  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent ; 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came. 
And  seiz'd,  by  his  command,  my  captive  dame. 
By  common  suffirage  given;  but,  thou,  be  won. 
If  in  thy  power,  V  avenge  thy  injur*d  son : 
Ascend  the  skies ;  and  supplicatiug  move 
Thy  just  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling- Jove, 
if  thou  by  either  word  or  deed  hast  wrought 
A  kind  remembrance  in  his  grateful  thought. 
Urge  him  by  that :  for  often  hast  thou  said 
Thy  power  was  once  not  useless  in  his  aid. 
When  he,  who  high  above  the  highest  reigns, 
SurprizM  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in  <^ns. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir'd. 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  coaspir'd. 
Thou  freed'st  the  sovereign  ftom  unworthy  bands. 
Thou  brought'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 
(So  call'd  in  Heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  JElgeou  know : 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sire,  who  sat  above 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 
The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplisb'd  crime  pursue. 
That  action  to  his  grateful  mind  recal ; 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  foil :    ; 
That  now,  if  ever,  he  will  aid  our  foes ; 
Let  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  Camp  enclo« : 
Ours  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  forsake ; 
And  what  their  king  deserves,  with  him  partake.  * 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost. 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  man  he  lost," 

To  whom  the  mother-goddess  thus  reply'd, 
Sigh'd  ere  she  spoke,  and  while  she  spoke  she  cry 'd  i 
"  Ah,  wretched  me !  by  Fates  averse,  decreed. 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed  I 
Did  enrious  Heaven  not  otherwise  ordain. 
Safe  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  sbould^t  remain; 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fotal  field  again. 
But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  poisonous  rays. 
And  short,  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  Heaven  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  suit  commend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  imm  fight; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  spight. 
For  yesterday  the  court  of  Heaven  with  Jove  .   . 
Remov'd :  tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 
ReturnM  from  thence,  to  Heaven  my  fli^t  I  take^ 
Knock  at  tiie  brasen  gates,  and  Providence  awake*^ 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  suppliant  to  the  sire, 
Doubt  not  1  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  desure.** 

She  said :  and  parting  left  him  on  the  place, 
Swoln  with  disdain,  resenting  his  disgiaee  i 
Revengeful  thoughts  rcvolving.in  his  mind» 
He  wept  for  apger,  aad  f9f  love  he  p'm'4% 
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Meantime  Vith  prosperous  gales  Ulysses  brought 
The  slave,  and  ship  with  sacrifices  fVaught, 
To  Chrysa's  port :  where  entering  with  the  tide 
He  dropped  his  anchors,  an4  his  oars  he  ply'd. 
Purl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast. 
His  vessel  moor'd  ;  and  made  with  baulsers  fast. 
Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
'  The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led ;  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire: 

"  Reverenc'd  be  thou,  and  be  thy  god  ador*d  : 
The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  restorM  ; 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with  prayer  j 
He  recommends  him  to  thy  piou'  care. 
That  Pha'bus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may  cease. 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders  peace.*' 

He  said,  and  gave  her  to  her  father's  hands. 
Who  glad  received  her,  free  from  ser%'ile  bands.    _ 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  grace. 
Their  gifts  around  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Then  wash'd,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chryses 

stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invok'd  his  god  : 
"  God  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes  survey 
The  sacred  Cilia,  thou  whose  awful  sway  , 
Chrysa  the  bless'd,  and  Tenedos  obey : 
Now  hear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  hast  heard*. 
Against  the  Grecians  and  their  prince  preferred : 
Once  thou  hast  honoar'd,  honour  once  again 
Thy  priest ;  nor  let  his  second  vows  be  vain. 
Bat  from  th>  afflicted  host  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  pestilence.'* 
Apollof  beard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  resphr'd  again. 

Now  when  the  solemn  rites  of  prayer  were  past, 
Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  cast. 
Then,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped : 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  flea'd  the  dead. 
Chopped  oif  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  ]^re- 

par'd 
T**  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 
Sweet-breods  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  tq  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine. 
The  youth  approach'd  the  fire,  and  as  it  bum'd, 
On   five  sharp  broacbers  rank'd,  the  roast  they 

tum'd; 
These  morsels  stay'd  their  stomachs;  then  the  rest 
Tbey  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast ; 
Which  drawn  and  serv'd,  their  hungerthey  appease 
With  savory  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at  ease. 

Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repell'd, 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets  fillM. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour : 
And  then  with  sougs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  debauch !  Till  day  to  night  tbey  bring. 
With  hymns  and  paeans  to  the  bow3rer  king. 
At  sun-set  to  their  ship  tbey  make  return, 
And  snore  secure  on  decks,  tiH  rosy  mom. 
The<  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled  o'er ; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  shore : 
The  power  appeas'd,  with  winds  suiBc'd  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gdle ; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  surly  pride, 
Ahd  press  against  the  sides,  and,  beaten  off,  divide. 
They  cut  the  foamy  way,  with  force  impelPd 
Superior,  ti?l  thfe  Trojan  port  they  held : 
Then  hauling  on  the  strand  tiieir  galley  moor, 
And  pitch  their  tents  along  tbe  crooked  lAiore. 


Meantime  the  goddoss^boili  in  secret  pin'd ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  oouncil  join*dj 
But,  keeping  close,  his  gnawing  heart  he  fod 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tjrrant's  bead : 
And  widi'd  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal  wounds. 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppress'd  in  fight  to  hear  the 
dying  sounds.  [ivice. 

Now,  when  twelve  days  complete  had  run  tlnur 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging 

to  thtir  place. 
Jo%'e  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  powers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon. 
Pursued  their  track ;  and  waken'd  from  his  rest. 
Before  the  sovereign  stobd  a  morning  guest. 
Him,  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found : 
Tbe  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bow'd,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  begin. 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  prop'd  his  chin. 
Then  thus :  «  If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  ought 
Have  serVd  thy  will,  or  gratify'd  thy  thought. 
One  glimpseof  glory  tomy  issue  give ; 
Grac'd  for  the  litUc  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonour'd  by  tbe  king  of  men  he  stands : 
His  rightful  prize  is  ravished  from  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  fother,  in  my  ton's  defence. 
Assume  thy  power,  assert  thy  providence. 
Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has  paid 
With  doubled  honours ;  and  redeemed  his  aid." 

She  ceas'd,  but  the  considering  god  was  mute. 
Till  she,  resolv'd  to  win,  renew'd  her  suit  r 
Norloos'd  her  hold,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply, 
"  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny : 
Jove  cannot  fear :  then  tell  me  to  my  face. 
That  I,  of  all  the  gods,  am  least  in  grace. 
This  1  can  bear."  The  Cloud-compeller  moum^d. 
And,  sighing  first,  this  answer  he  retum'd : 

"  Know'st  thou  what  chunours  will  disturb  my 
reign. 
What  my  stunn'd  ears  ftx>m  Juno  must.sostam  f 
In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
And  now  she  will  my  partial  power  upbraid. 
If,  aUeoate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Trojans  aid. 
Bottbou  depart,  aild  shun  her  jealous  sight. 
The  Care  be  mine,  to  do  Pelldes  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  tiie  faith  of  Jove  rely : 
When,  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  boWs  the  sky. 
This  ratifies  th'  irrevocable  doom : 
The  sign  ordain'd.  that  what  j^will  shall  come : 
Tlie  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  Pate."  He  raid. 
And-  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  bead. 
With  terrour  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  hiU : 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 
The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight, 
And   seeks  the   seas  profound;  and  leaves  the 
realms  of  light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  powers  resort. 
Each  from  his  house  to  fill  the  sovereign's  court. 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expecting  stood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  receiv'dtiiegod. 
He  mounts  the  throne ;  and  Juno  took  her  place : 
But  sullen  Discontent  sate  lowerii^  on  her  face. 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  had  seen. 
Whispering  with  Jove,  the  silver^footed  queen  ; 
Then,  impotent  of  ton^e  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  tuibulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke : 

"  Author  oi  ills,  and  close  conlkiver  Jove, 
Which  of  thy  dames,  whnt  pnwtitatft  of  UMre* 
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Bu  hM  thy  ear  so  long,  and  begged  to  bard. 
For  some  old  seirice  done,  some  new  reward  ? 
Apart  yon  talkM,  for  that's  your  special  care, 
The  consoft  nerer  must  the  council  share. 
One  gfmcious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much ;  [such.** 
Soch  is  a  marriage-Tow,  and  Jove's  own  faiih  is 

Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men  below, 
*  What  1  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 
£v*n  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  r^nlate  her  husband's  life : 
Covosel  she  may ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first,  of  what  is  fit  to  hear. 
What  I  transact  with  others,  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne.'* 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies ! 
When  did  I  search  the  secrets  of  thy  reign, 
Though  privileg'd  to  know,  but  privileged  in  vain } 
Bat  well  thou  doest,  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  dose  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light 
Nor  doubt  1,  but  the  silver-footed  dame, 
^nppiAg  frmn  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came. 
To  grace  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians*  cost. 
And  for  one  peevish  man  destroy  an  hosi." 

To  whom  the  thnnderer  made  this  stem  reply ; 
**  My  household  curse,  my  lawful  plague,  the  spy 
Of  Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting  eye ! 
Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail  ? 
Jore  will  be  master  still,  and  Juno  faiL 
Should  thy  suspicious  thoughts  divine  aright. 
Thou  but  becom*st  more  odious  to  my  sight. 
For  this  attempt :  uneasy  life  to  me. 
Still  watel^d,  and  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 
Coib  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fete. 
Pitying,  but  daring  not,  in  thy  defence,  • 
To  lift  a  band  against  Oomipotence."  [fear : 

This  heaid,  th*  imperious  queen  sate  mute  with 
Nor  foither  durst  incense  the  gloomy  thnnderer* 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke:  . 
Nor  could  the  gods,  abaah*d,  sustain  their  sove- 
reign*s  look. 
The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  saddenM  feast. 
And  bopping  here  and  there,  (himself  a  jest) 
Pot  in  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend  ; 
To  Jove  obsequious,  yet  his  mother*s  friend* 
*  What  end  in  Heaven  wiU  be  of  cinl  war. 
If  gods  of  pleasure  will  for  mortals  jar  ? 
Sodi  discord  but  disturbs  our  jovial  feast ; 
One  grain  of  bad,  embitters  all  the  best. 
Mother,  though  wise  yourself,  my  counsel  weigh ; 
Tis  mndi  unaafe  my  sire  to  disobey. 
Net  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
Bot  mirth  is  marT*d,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost 
Tempt  not  hia  heavy  hand ;  for  he  has  power 
To  throw  you  headlong  from  his  heavenly  tower. 
Bat  one  sidmussive  word,  which  you  let  fell, 
WiU  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all." 

He  said  no  more ;  but  crown*d  a  bowl,  unhid : 
The  langbing  nectar  oyerlook*d  the  lid : 
Then  put  it  to  her  hand;  and  thus  pursu'd: 
"  Thb  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
Be,  as  bcoomes  a  wife,  obedient  still ; 
Tlw^ch  griev*d,  yet  subject  to  her  husband*8  will. 
I  voold  not  see  you  beaten ;  yet,  afraid 
Of  Jove's  superior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
Too  well  I  know  him,  since  that  hapless  hour 
When  I  and  all  the  gods  employ*d  our  power 
To  br(9ik  your  boada  i  me  by  the  heel  he  drew. 
And  o'er  Heaven's  bottlepieaU  with  fury  thtew. 
vox.  iS. 


All  day  1  fell :  my  flight  at  room  begun. 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
Pitch'd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian  ground 
Received  my  batter'd  skull,  the  Sinthians  healM 
my  wound.** 
At  Vulcan*s  homely  mirth  his  mother  smiPd, 
And  smiliog  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  filPd. 
The  reconciler-bowl  went  round  the  board, 
Which  empty*d,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor*d. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  seizM  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry. 
The  feast  continued  till  declining  light : 
They  drank,  they  Iaugh*d,  they  lov*d,  and  then 

twas  uigbt. 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire  $ 
The  Muses  sung ;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  they  depart. 
Each  to  his  house ;  adom'd  with  laboured  art 
Ofthe  lame  architect:  the  thundering  god 
Ev*n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  liad  his  load. 
His  swimming  head  to  needful  sleep  apply*d  ; 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  side. 


TBI  LAST  rARTiNO  OF 

HECTOR   AND  ANDROMACHE. 

VROM  TBI  SIXTH  BOOK  OP  TH£  lUAD. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Hector,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  visit 
Helen  his  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris, 
who  had  fought  unsuccessfolly  hand  in  hand 
with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  own  pa- 
lace to  sen  his  wife  Andromache,  and  his  infant 
son  Astyanax.  The  description  of  that  interview 
is  the  subject  of  this  translation. 

Thus  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to  see 

His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache. 

He  found  her  not  at  home ;  for  she  was  gone. 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  in&nt  son. 

To  climb  the  steepy  tower  of  Ilion : 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might  survey 

The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadful  day. 

Her  mournful  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain. 

And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  vain. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  she,  his  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  In  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  every  one. 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone ; 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fane  ? 
The  servants  answer'd,  "  Neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  resort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the  bluc-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  alone. 
Than  all  their  safety,  to  the  tower  was  gone. 
There  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Where  the  Greeks  conquer,  and  the  Trojans  yidd; 
Swiftly  she  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child." 

This  heard,  the  noble  Hector  made  no  stay  ; 
Th*  admiring  throng  divide,  to  gitse  him  way ; 
He  paft'd  through  every  street,  by  which  he  camt* 
And  at  the  gate  be  met  the  mournful  dame. 
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His  wiff^  beheld  him,  wad  with  eager  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown, 
And,  in  herself,  a  greater  dower  alone : 
Action's  heir,  who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Uippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion  wild  ; 
The  nurse  came  lagging  after  with  her  child. 
The  royal  babe  upou  her  breast  was  laid  ; 
WhoVlikc  the  morning  star,  his  beams  displayed. 
Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hector  gave. 
From  that  fair  flood  which  1  lion's  walldid  lave : 
l^ut  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  bis  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile : 
His  tender  wife  i^tood  weeping  by  the  while : 
PressM  in  her  own,  'his  warlike  hand  she  took, 
Then  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke : 

«  Thy  dauntless  heart  (which  I  foresea  too  late) 
Too  daripg  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate : 
Kor  dost  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  Icav'st  behind ; 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed  j 
Who  must  in  trimnph  by  the  Grerks  be  led : 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  oppress  thy  single  might : 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  foresee. 
For  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ? 
**  Etcmal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  ifty  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years  j 
1  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left  j 
By  stern  Achilles  oil  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew. 
Bis  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew ; 
He  slew  Action,  but  despoiPd  him  not ; 
Kor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below. 
And  reverenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe : 
A  tomb  he  rais'd ;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 
fnclos'd  with  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 

*<  My  seven  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal  day 
To  Death's  dark  mansions  took  the  moumfixl  way; 
Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  sqeptre  sway'd. 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made, 
And  hither  led ;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with  gold. 
Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld :  for  soon  Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart. 

"  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 
Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  ihy  ruin  lost: 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  father's  post. 
The  Sca?an  gate  commands  the  plains  below; 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 
And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  ascent. 
And  thither  ail  their  powers  nre  daily  bent : 
The  two  Ajaces  have  T  o*ten  seen. 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen  ; 
With  him  his  greater  brother  j  and  with  these 
Fierce  Diomede  and  hold  Meriones: 
Uncertain  if  by  aneury  or  chance. 
Bat  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advaBoe  ; . 


Guard  well  that  pass,  secure  of  all  besid^** 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  reply'd. 

"  That  and  the  rest  ave  in  my  daily  care; 
But  should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  ii.tr, 
With  scorn  the  Trepans  would  reward  my  pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains. 
The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  1  c«n  bear : 
But  loss  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  Hector,  bom  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield. 
Belie  his  courage,  and  forsake  the  field? 
Early  in  rugged  arms  1  took  delight. 
And  still  have  been  the  foremost  in  the  fight : 
With  dangers  dearly  have  1  bought  renown. 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  sure  presage. 
That  Troy  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rages. 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  1  must  fall ; 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  hands  divine. 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line, 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 
Whose  valour  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town  ; 
Not  these,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  foresee. 
Are  half  of  that  concern  1  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power; 
Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord ; 
A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom, 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room  ; 
Or  from  deep  wells  the  living  stream  to  take. 
And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  groaning  under  this  laborious  life. 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector^  wife; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's  namei 
And  firom  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will  increase 
With  avxious  thoughts  of  former  happiness ; 
That  he  is  dead  who  conkl  thy  wrongs  redress.       ^ 
But  I,  oppress'd  with  iron  sleep  before, 
Shall  bear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  moic." 

He  said- 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  baft 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearful  infant  tumM  his  bead  away. 
And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  i^ght. 
And  looking  back  on  so  ancouth  a  sight; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'er-sproid. 
And  bis  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head* 
His  sire  and  mother  smii'd  with  silent  joy  ; 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy ; 
Dismissed  his  bumish'd  belm,  that  shone  afar. 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Th'  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconetl'd,  he  took : 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  ne  spoke: 
"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove, 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow  ; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  grow. 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  renown. 
To  shield  the  people,  and  assert  the  crown: 
That,  wheu  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumph  hom^ 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  former  times  remember'd  me. 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitude  and  fame 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  his  father's  namtl 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  r^oioe. 
And  add  h^r  suffr^pe  to  the  public  voioe.'^ 
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Thus  having  asid. 
He  fint  with  gnppltaiit  hands  the  gods  a<Ior*d : 
Then  to  the  motiier's  arms  the  child  restor*d : 
With  tcan  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and  pressM 
Th'  illastrious  iofont  to  her  fragrant  breast. 
He,  wiping  her  fair  eyes,  indulg*d  her  grief. 
And  eas'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief. 

**  My  wile  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears  away, 
Nor  fcive  so  bad  an  omen  to  the  day ; 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power. 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hoar. 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 
Th'  iirevocable  doom  of  Dastiny, 


Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home. 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom. 
Employed  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me." 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay. 
But  tac'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  return'd, 
And  looking  often  back  in  silence  mourn'd ; 
Heme  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  venti^ 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments ; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restort. 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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THEOCRITUS,  LUCRETIUS,  AND  HORACE, 


PREFACE 

CONCERNING  MR,  DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

Foft  this  last  half-year  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  traQslation :  the 
cold  prose  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent  in  the  history  of  the 
League ;  the  hpt,  which  succeeded  them,  in  verse  miscellanies.  The  truth  Is,  I  foncied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of  the  paroxysm ;  never  suspecting  but  the  humour  would  have  wasted 
itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding,  or  at  least 
thinking  I  found,  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  encouraged 
myself  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed  upon  toma 
partt  of  them,  which  had  most  affected  me  in  the  reading.  These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  tha 
undertaking.  But  there  was  an  accidental  motive  which  was  full  as  forcible.  It  was  my  lord  Ros- 
common's Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;  which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable 
of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fux  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  fiuling 
in  the  mechanic  operation.  1  think  I  have  generally  observed  his  instructions ;  I  am  sure  my  reaaoa 
is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no  lesa 
a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet,  withal^ 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  1  have  many  times  exceeded  my  commission :  for  I  have  both  added  and 
omitted,  and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  commen- 
tator will  fbi^give  me.  Perhaps,  in  such  particular  passages,  1  have  thought  that  I  discovered  som« 
beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those  pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found.  Where  I  have 
taken  away  some  of  their  expressions,  and  cut  them  shorter,  it  may  possibly  be  on  this  consideration, 
that  what  was  beautiful  in  the  Gi«ek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English.  And 
where  1  have  enlarged  them,  I  desire  the  false  critics  would  not  always  think,  that  those  thoughts  are 
wholly  mine,  but  tliat  either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fiiirly  deduced  from  him ;  or  at 
least,  if  both  those  considerations  should  fail,  that  my  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were 
living,  and  an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would  probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  nfeke  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided  he 
maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the 
life :  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  it 
one  thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  per- 
haps tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  originaL  Much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  others^ 
whose  beauties  I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I  may  say,  to  their  face^ 
by  a  botching  interpreter.    What  Eng^sb  reader*,  uxtac^uajated^ith  Greek  or  Latin,  will  betieva  ma. 
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flr  any  other  ima,  when  we  commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  that  is  pardonahle  in 
as  from  their  fonntains,  if  they  take  those  to  b^  the  same  poets  whom  our  Ogilbys  have  translated  ? 
Bttt  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his  carcase 
would  be  to  his  living  body.  There  are  many,  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant 
of  their  mother  tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are  knewn  to  few:  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  anderstand  and  practise  themt  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we  have  amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  of  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in 
short,  withont  wearing  off  the  rust,  which  he  contracted  while  he  was  laying-in  a  stock  of  learning. 
Thai  difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good  writers 
from  had,  and  a  proper  style  from  a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good 
author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cry'd-up  English  poet  for  their 
model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  bis  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonious.  Thus  it  appears  necessary,  that  a  man  should  be 
a  nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language.  Neither  is  it 
fofiicient  that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style ;  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must 
perfectly  anderstand  hit  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own.  ^  So  that,  to  be  a  thorough 
tiaoslator,  he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English, 
ID  poeticaJ  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers :  for,  though  all  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform, 
there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently  thought. 
I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author, 
wfaidi  distingui^es  him  fh>m  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
interpret  For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  style  and  versification^  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
very  difieivnt.  Yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parte  of  them,  that  they 
have  confounded  their  several  talents;  and,  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
nuabers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  al'dce,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against  a  late 
noble  painter  (Sir  P.  Lely),  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like.  And 
this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which  performed  the  work,  but  1  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authors  are  equaDy  sweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made 
in  sweetness ;  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I  can  make  the  diflference  more  plain,  by  giving 
yoa  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets*  Virgil, Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  consi- 
dered the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.  1  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  grave, 
and  majestic  writer;  one  who  weighed,  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable:  who  was 
Hin  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  i« 
so  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may  ahnost  say)  a  grammar  a  part  td  construe  him.  His  verse 
is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears  whose  sense  It  bears :  yet  the  numbers  are  per- 
petnally  varied,  to  inorease  the  delight  of  the  reader;  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Claodian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing  from  each  other, 
yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  aort  of  music  in  their  verses.  AU  the  versification  and  little  variety  of 
fn>-^^y^  \s  included  within  the  compass  of  four  or  Are  lines,  and  then  be  begins  again  in  the  same 
teaour ;  peipetnally  closing  hia  sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they  call 
pMen^oT  two  substantives  and  two  fM^ectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peaoe.  Ovid, 
with  all  hia  sweetness,  has  as  Uttle  variety  of  numbers  and  sound  as  he  :  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  band^gaUop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground.  He  avoids,  like  the  other,  aU  synaUephas, 
or  cntting^ff  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another,  in  the  following  word.  But  to  return  to  Virgil, 
thoogh  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  required,  yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  disdain  it;  frequently  makes  use  of  synalsephas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  hia 
verse.  He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  gross  hyperboles :  he  mainteins 
■ajesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ;  and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is 
the  vice  of  hac^n.    I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  fioro  my  particular  consideration  of  blm  i 
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for  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  ore  only  to  be  foond  in  him  3  and,  where  they  are  proper,  tbef 
will  be  delightful.  Pleasure  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  Ute  cause  j  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  put  into  the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of  VirgU  I  particularly  regarded,  as  a  great  part  of 
his  character;  but  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him 
eo  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself:  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can 
reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical,  and 
the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the  iEneid :  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 
verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Vii^fil,  and  does  not  alwasrs  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  telk 
us,  in  his  letters,  tbat^perone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  contemporary,  observed  of 
Virjril  and  Tully,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek 
poet;  and  that  the-  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Greek  orator.  Virgil  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  hb  words,  and  leaving  so  much  to  be 
.imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  transUted  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue.  To  make  him 
.copious,  is  to  alter  his  character;  and  to  translate  him  line  for  line  is  impossible,  because  the  Latin  ie 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either  the  Italiany  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  Engiiaby 
which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the  cloaeat 
of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts  and  woTds,  which  a  translator  has  not ; 
he  is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the  nearest  to  it :  so  that 
Virgil,  studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  those  words  into  ji 
narrow  compass,  which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  short,  they  who  have 
called  him  the  torture  of  grammarians,  might  also  have  called  him  the  plague  of  translators;  for  he 
seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own,  that,  endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryaloa 
a^  close  as  1  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally ;  that,  giving  more  scope  to  Mezeo- 
tius  and  Laus^is,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness  ; 
and  all  that  1  can  promise  for  myself,  is  only,  that  I  have  done  both  better  than  Og^lby,  and  perhaps 
as  well  as  Caro.  By  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  1  have  made  some  faint 
resemblance  of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  possibly  have  succeeded  better;  but  never  so 
well  as  to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  iu  his  own  language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  mnst  appear 
above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the 
Roman  in  its  majesty :  nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable 
grace  in  Virgil's  words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty,  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a 
pleasure  to  him  who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never 
to  be  copied ;  and,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The  turns  of  his 
verse,  bis  breakings,  his  propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty 
of  our  language,  aud  the  hastiness  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
varied  firom  his  sense :  but  I  think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him;  and  where 
I  leave  hi»  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  understand  him  better:  at  least  I  writ  without  consulting  them 
in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  I  cannot  so  easily  excuse:  they  are 
indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense  ^  but  they  are  too  like  thq  tenderness  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed 
before  1  had  considered  them  enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  1  have  forgotten,  and  cannot 
easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the  press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Lausus  died,  I  was  already  slain. 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am  convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression 
is  too  bold ;  that  Virgil  would  not  have  said  it,  though  Ovjd  would.  The  n>ader  may  pardon  it,  if  he 
please,  for  the  freeneas  of  the  confession ;  and  instead  of  that,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines 
which  are  more  according  to  the  author : 

Nor  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  pot  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
wliom  I  have  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the 
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btft  a^e  «f  Rmmq  poetry,  he  wu  at  lea^  of  that  which  preceled  it ;  and  be  bimsetf  refined  It  to- 
tlttt  degna  of  perfectioa,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil  5 
who  as  be  aocoeeded  bim  in  tioie,  so  he  copied  hi«  excellencies :  for  the  method  of  the  Oeorgies  is 
plainly  derired  from  bim.  Lucretios  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it 
with  poetical  descriptions,  and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  books,  which 
yeo  fee  Virgil  has  imitated  with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which  in  my  opinion  are  more 
pciieet  in  their  kind  than  even  his  dirine  .£neid.  The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  likewise  followed  ill 
those  pISMSca  which  Lucretius  has  most  laboured ;  and  some  of  his  very  lines  he  haK  transplanted 
iato  hia  own  works,  without  much  variation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Laeictios  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion  of 
hisopiniims.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  his  own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,. 
not  only  otver  hia  vulgar  readers,  but  even  bis  patron  Memmius.  For  he  is  always  bidding  him 
attend,  as  if  be  had  the,  rod  over  him;  and  using  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs  him. 
From  bis  time  to  ours,  1  know  none  so  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  phifosoph^r  of  Malmesbury.  This 
ii  that  perpetual  dictatorship,  which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius;  who,  though  often  in  the  wrong, 
yet  seeoM  to  deal  honA  jCefe  with  his  reader,  and  tells  him. nothing  but  what  he  thinks:  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least 
daubt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  opposed.  But  for  Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all 
naaaer  of  replies,  and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand  with  his  antagonists ; 
uTging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  ad  he  supposes,  without  an 
olQection  for  the  future:  all  this  too  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  assured  of 
the  trinmph  before  he  entered  into  the  lists.  From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his  it  must  of 
neeesaty  eome  to  pass,  that  his  thoughts  must  be  masculine,  foil  of  argumentation,  and  that 
lafifeieotly  warm.  From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
perpetoal  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 
foickaesa  of  bis  foncy.  For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every 
where  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had  not 
more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of  nature,  than  to  delight  But  he  was  bent  upon  making 
I  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible  power.  In  short,  he  was  so  much 
aa  atheist,  that  be  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.  These  are  the  considerations  which  1  bad  of  that 
sothor  before  I  attempted  to  tmnslate  some  parts  of  him.  And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural 
difldeoce  aad  scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  wliicb,  as  I  said,  is  so 
aaeh  hia  character,  as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet  As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the 
BMMtatiiy  of  the  soul,  they  are  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I  think  a  future 
state  demonstrable  even  by  natural  arguments  |  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is 
sntym  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolves  before-hand  not  to  live  morally.  But,  on  the  other 
■de,  the  thongbt  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burthen  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  eveni 
{bough  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  short- 
nets  of  oar  present  bemg,  especially  when  we 'consider,  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this 
vorid,  and  vice  fortonate.  So  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  aiode  that  makes  this  life  tolamble,  in 
expeotation  of  a  better.  Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  his 
aatufal  inclinations,  if  he  may  do  them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punish^ 
ttent  after  he  is  dead  ?  If  he  be  cunning  and  secret  enough  to  avoid  tlie  laws,  and  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  restrain  him :  for  fome  and  reputation  ore  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least 
•ease  of  them :  powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that 
not  always,  when  a  passion  is  predominant :  and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
duty,  when  be  may  safoly  transgress  them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and  without  en-t 
tering  into  the  notions  of  our  Christian  foith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (which  I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make  him  less  in  love 
with  life,  and  consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as  are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding 
from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age,  which  make  him 
incapable  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which  render  him  con- 
temptible, and  useless  to  others.  These,  and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so  Ifiema* 
iifoUy  expressed,  so  adorned  with  eimmples,  an4  so  admirably  iwsed  by  the  prosopopeia  of  Nature^ 
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wbo  is  broagfat  in  speaking  to  ber  Aildien,  ^trith  co  much  aathority  and  ▼fgoor,  desenre  the  paint  I 
have  talcen  with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  nnsvccessftil;  or  unworthy  of  my  anthor.  At 
least  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endeavonrSy  which  bat  laiely 
happens  to*  me ;  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  any  thing  I  have  done  in  this 
author.- 

I  have  not  here  designed  to  rob  the  ingenioos  and  leamM  translator  of  Lnerethis  of  Jiny  put  of 
that  commendation  which  he  ha?  so  justly  acquired  by  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments  only  ftll 
to  my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed  is  no  more  than  I  intended  above  twenty  yeaia  ago. 
The  ways  of  our  translations  are  very  different  He  follows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done,  whkdi 
became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  my  design, 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  had  been  too  voluminous  had  he  used  my  method 
in  so  long  a  work ;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my  buainess  to  translate  the  whole. 
The  preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  confession  of  it,  with  this  ad* 
ditiona]  advantage  to  him,  that  his  reputation  is  already  established  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  make  its 
fortune  in  the  worid.  If  I  have  been  ^oy  where  obscure  in  following  our  common  anthor,  or  if 
JUicrctius  himself  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myself  to  his  excellent  annotations,  which  I  have  often 
lead,  and  always  with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  swell  'upon  me,  and  looks  as  if  1  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  so 
tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him :  and  yet  I  have  Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands  ^  but  the  Greek 
gentleman  shall  quickly  be  dispatched,  because  I  have  more  business  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  nises 
him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes.  He 
shows  his  art  and  learning,  by  di^uisiog  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country  edu- 
cation in  their  complaints  of  love.  There  is  the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is 
between  Tasso*s  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Virgil's  shepherds  are%too  well  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  Plato;  and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  But  Theocritus 
and  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasso,  in  relation  to  his  si- 
militudes, that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from  the 
country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Theocritus.  He  is  softer  than  Ovid ;  be  touches  the  pasaiona 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fimd,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  a  supply.  Even  bis  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its  downishness,  like  a  ftir 
shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a  Yoricsbire  tone.  This,  was  impossible  for  Vii^gil  U» 
im  tate ;  because  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage.  Spenser  haa  en- 
deavoured it  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar ;  but  neither  will  it  succeed  in  English :  for  which  reason  I 
have  forebore  to  attempt  it  For  Theocritus  writ  to  Sicilians,  who  spoke  that  dialect  ^  and  I  direct 
this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither  understand,  nor  will  take  pleasure  in  sudi 
homely  expressions.    I  proceed  to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  be  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  he  was  a 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them :  for, 
let  his  Dutch  commentators  say  what  they  will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean ;  and  he  made  use  of 
gods  and  Providence  only  to  serve  a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  his  criticism,  which  are  the 
most  instructive  of  any  that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his  satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond 
Juvenal^s,  if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming,  are  no  part  of  my 
present  undertaking,  1  confine  myself  whoUy  to  his  odes.  These  are  also  of  several  sorts:  some  of 
them  are  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  Bacchanalian.  As 
difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  most  elevated  flights,  and 
In  the  sudden  changes  of  his  subject,  with  almost  imperceptible  connections,  that  Theban  poet  is  his 
master.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more  bounded  fancy,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  nqe  sort  of  verse, 
or  stanza,  in  every  ode.  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  from  all  other  poets,  is  the  elegance  of 
his  words,  and  the  nnmerousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  delicately  turned  in  all  the 
Roman  language.  There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or  (to  speak  English)  in  all  his  ex- 
pressions, a  kind  of  aoble  and  bold  purity*  His  words  are  chosen  with  as  much  exactness  as  VirgiPs; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in  them.  There  is  a  secret  happiness  attends  his  choice,  which 
Is  Petronius  is  called  curiosa  felicitas,  and  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  foUciter  audere 
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«f  Honee  himselL  But  the  mott  dtstiaguighing  part  of  all  hi<'chai*eter  teems  to  me  to  be  hia 
brKkness,  hia  joDity,  and  bis  good^humour:  and  those  I  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy.  Hia 
other  ezceUencieSy  1  confess,  are  above  my  imitation.  One  ode,  which  infinitely,  pleased  me  in  tbe 
leading,  I  have  attempted  to  translate  in  Pindaric  verse ;  it  is  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the  present 
carl  of  Rochester,  to  whom  I  have  particular  obli^tions,  which  this  small  testimony  of  my  gratitude 
can  never  pay.  It  is  his  darling  in  the  iMin,  and  I  have  taken  some  pabs  to  make  it  my  masteiu 
piece  in  English:  for  which  reason  1  took. this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude  than  any 
other.  Every  one  knows  it  was  introduced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy  genius  of 
Mr.  Omiey.  The  seeming  eanness  of  it  has  made  it  spread :  but  it  has  not  been  considered  enough 
to  be  so  wen  cultivated.  It  languishes  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  some  very  few,  whom  (to 
keep  the  rest  in  countenance)  I  do  not  name.  He,  indeed,  has  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  time;  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind  modestly,  and  without 
injury  to  his  sacred  ashes,  somewhat  of  the  purity  of  the  English,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts, 
lomewhat  of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn,  and  more  lyrical 
vene,  is  yet  wanting.  As  for  the  soul  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  fancy,  the 
masterly  figures,  and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.  Yet,  if 
the  kind  itself  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the 
esKntial,  what  ivies  of  morality  or  respect  have  1  broken,  in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  amended  ?  Imitation  is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  poets  who  deserve  to  be  models 
in  all  they  write.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable ;  but  am  I  thereibre  bound  to  maintain,  that 
there  are  no  flats  against  his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  aa 
hundred  lines  together  ?  Cannot  1  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  his  ex- 
pression, without  defending  his  antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound }  It 
is  as  mnch  commendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent;  all  beyond  it  is  idolatry. 
Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  let  me  have  leave  to  say,  that  in  imitating  him,  our 
aomberi  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyricaL  For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  miyesty  of  thought 
requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  the  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  tbe  French  Alexandrine  of 
six.  But  the  ear  must  preside,  and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.  Without  the 
nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  verse  can  never  be  complete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  must 
hs  a  rale  to  that  of  the  next;  and  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that  which  follows; 
without  leaping  from  one  extreme  into  another.  It  must  be  done  like  the  shadowings  of  a  picture, 
which  ftll  by  degrees  into  a  darker  colour.  1  shall  be  glad,  if  I  have  so  explained  myself  as  to  be 
oaderstood ;  but  if  I  have  not,  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  sentio  tantiim  must  be  my  excuse.  There 
remains  much  more  tp  be  said  on  this  subject-;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  silent.  What  1  have 
ssid  is  the  general  opinion  of  tbe  best  judges,  and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  from  me,  by  seeing 
a  noble  sort  of  poetry  so  happily  restored  by  one  man,  and  so  grossly  copied  by  almost  all  the  rest» 
A  musical  ear,  aud  a  great  genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley  could  arise  in  another  age,  may  bring  it 
to  peilectioii.    In  the  mean  time, 

-^—  Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  seoandi. 

To  conchide,  I  am  sensible  that  1  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely:  I  fear  I  have  been 
tedioas,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected.  This,  I  grant|  is 
no  excuse :  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with  more  leisure,  or,  if  he  had 
it  not,  (which  was  certainly  my  case)  why  did  he  attempt  to  write  on  so  nice  a  subject?  Tbe 
objection  is  unanswerable;  but,  in  part  of  recompense,  let  me  assure  the  reader,  that.  In  hasty 
IHuductions,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  author's  present  sense,  which  cooler  thoughts  would  possibly 
bare  disguised.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  of  spirit,  though  not  of  judgment,  in  these  incorrect 
enays,  and  consequently,  though  my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader's  pleasure  is  not  th» 
fesk 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THEOCRITUS 


AMAnriLIS:^ 

'  OR, 

THE  THIRD  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

nnO  AinaryUis  Lovecoinpels  my  way, 
^    My  browzing  goat^  upon  the  mountains  stray : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  tbem  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led ; 
And  'ware  the  ridglin^  with  his  budding  head. 
Ah,  beaate^'US  nymph !  can  yon  forget  your  love, 
The  conscious  grutto<«,  and  the  shady  gtove; 
Where  stretched  at  ease  your  tender  limbs  were  laid, 
Your  naraeloss  beauties  nakedly  displayed  ? 
Then  I  wa^  caird  your  darling,  your  desire, 
M^itb  kisses  soch  as  .vet  my  son)  on  fire : 

But  you  are  chan^'d,  y«  t  J  am  still  the  same  ; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 
Griev*d,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scorn: 
So  faithful  [,  and  yoa  so  much  forsworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain  ; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  bf  hold  me  once  again  : 

Am  I  so  much  dcformM,  so  changed  of  late? 
What  pa>tia1  judges  are  our  love  and  hate! 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gathered  for  my  dear ; 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear ! 
Far  off  you  viewed  th4>m  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high) : 
Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd, 
And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  reserv'd. 
Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  show. 
Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 
Some  god  transform  me  by.  his  heaveuly  power 
Ev'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower. 
The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade, 
And  folded  fern  that  your  fair  forehead  shade. 
'  Now  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  find  ; 
The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 
The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food. 
Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood; 
^is  brother  whelps  and  he  ran  wild  about  the 

wood. 
Ah,  nymph,  train*d  up  in  his  tyrannic  court. 
To  make  the  sufferings  of  your  staves  your  sport ! 
Unheeded  ruin!  trcacheous  delight! 

0  polished  hardness  softenM  to  the  sight ! 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break  of  room ! 
Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  your  charms ; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day. 
Might  1  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 


Ah,  why  am  1  from  empty  joys  debarrM  ? 

For  kisses  are  but  empty  when  compai^d. 

I  rave,  and  in  my  taging  fit  shall  tettf 

The  garland,  which  1  wove  for  you  to  wear. 

Of  parsly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound, 

And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 

What  pangs  1  feel,  mipity'd  andSmheard ! 

Since  I  must  die,  why  is  my  £ste  deferr*d  \ 

I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  firock : 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock. 

Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  firom  high  ? 

*Ti8  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleas'd  to  see  me  plunge  to  shore. 

But  better  pleas'd  if  I  should  rise  no  more.      • 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago, 

When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 

I  try'd  th'  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 

I  Ntruok,  ^nd  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 

Yet  1  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 

And  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  prove. 

The  withering  leaf  foreshowed  your  withering  love. 

Yet  farther  (ah,  how  fisr  a  lover  daiev!) 

My  last  recourse  I  had  to  sieve  and  sheen; 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease : 

Agreo,  that  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease  : 

But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  bin*. 

To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mutter*d  o'er. 

And  yet  the  resty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more  ; 

I  wept  for  woe,  the  testy  beldame  swore, 

And,  foamingf-with  her  god,  foretold  my  ftite; 

That  I  was  doom*d  to  love,  and  you  to  hate. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  1  did  provide ; 

Two  milk-white  kids  ran  frisking  by  my  side. 

For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithasis, 

Pull  often  ofTer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss. 

Hers  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price : 

What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice ! 

My  right  eye  itches,  some  good-luck  is  near. 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 

Pll  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  bear. 

\l1iat  n3nnph  but  my  melodious  voice  woold  move  ? 

She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse  my  love. 

Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strife 

To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 

(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife !) 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 

For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but  stay : 

Renown  said,  *'  Run;**  the  glittering  bribe  cry'd, 

«*  Hold ;» 
The  man  might  have  been  hang*d,  but  for  his  gold. 
Yet  some  suppose  'twas  Love  (some  few  indeed) 
That  stopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed : . 
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She  txw,  8te  mgh*di  her  nimble  feet  raftise 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie) 
From  steepy  Othrys*  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy'd  his  love : 
If  snch  another  wager  should  be  laid, 
ru  find  the  man,  if  yon  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  1  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 


His  power  on  high,  and  in  ce^tial  mindsj 
Venus  the  shepherd's  homely  habit  took, 
And  manag'd  something  else  besides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar, 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  blest  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos*  top  from  night  to  noon ! 
Uliat  JasoB  ftotsy  Medea*s  love  possest, 
Yoo  shall  not  hear,  but  know  'tis  like  the  rest 
My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain ; 
This  cursed  love  will  sorely  turn  my  brain : 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  yon  take  no  pity  ; 
Nay  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clannny  sweat  does  o'er  my  temples  creep ; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  nrg»d  with  iion  sleep : 
1  lay  me  downr  to  gasp  my  latest  breath. 
The  wotves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death ; 
Yet  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply, 
For  Love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  1  die. 


THE  EPITHALAMIUM 


HELEN    AND    MENEXAUS. 
FROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  IDYLUUM  OFTHEOCKITUS. 

TwxLVE  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adom'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  tn  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelans  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  band  a  comely  choir  they  led ; 
To  sing  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed,    [bespread. 
With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  must  be, 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  he : 
For  this  their  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute  to 
sound,  [ground. 

Their  leet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
Thii  was  their  sqng :  **  Why,  happy  bridegroom, 
Ere  yet  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky,        [why, 
Fiv  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  sh^ 
Why  dost  thoQ  steal  se  soon  away  to  bed  ? 
Ha5  Somnus  brush'd  thy  eye-lids  with  his  rod^ 
Or  do  thy  legs  refise  to  bear  their  load, 
W'ith  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  god  ? 
If  cntle  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep) 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
S3<'T>  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone: 
<^o,  inve  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
At  «port*  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day  : 
^ree  u«  this  evening;  thou  hast  mom  and  night, 
And  an  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
O  happy  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd, 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  sneezM  aloud; 
Ai>d  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
T.^  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
Of  all  f%-  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone. 
That  Jove^  whene'er  he  tbuaders,  calls  thee  son : 


Betwixt  two  sheets  thou  shalt  enjoy  her  bare, 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare; 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  fair. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line : 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelvescore  viragoes  of  the  Spartan  race* 
While  naked  to  Eurota's  banks  we  bend. 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  coittend, 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclipsed  aiid  lost. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boast 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  dii^appear. 
The  purple  morning,  rising  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  skies: 
So  beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest, 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  g-.aces  blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  flelds  the  corn. 
Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn ; 
So  rosy-colour*d  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers  bend 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend: 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  she  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah !  none  can  animate  the  lyre. 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire  ; 
Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream : 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupids 

dweU, 
O  fur,  O  grace^l!  yet  with  maids  enroird, 
But  whom  to-morrow's  Sun  a  matron  shall  be- 
hold! 
Yet  ejre  to-morrow*s  Sun  shall  show  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head. 
Where  all  shall  weep  and  wish  for  thy  return. 
As  bleating  lambs  their  absent  mother  mourn. 
Our  noblest  nAids  shall  to  thy  name  bequeath 
Hie  boughs  of  lotos,  formed  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view : 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  sliall  see 
Thy  uame  engrav*d,  and  worship  Helenas  tree : 
Balm,  from  a  silver-box  distilFd  around, 
Sh^l  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacre4 

ground. 
The  balm,  'tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong. 
But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 
Hail  bride,  hnii  bridegroom',  son-in-law  to  Jove ! 
With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love ; 
Let  Venus  furnish  you  with  full  desires. 
Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  your  fires  >   ' 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  we^thy  store, 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  more. 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  spring. 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like  yov^ 

a  king. 
Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can;  but  whib  you  rest; 
Sleep  close,   with   folded   arms,   and   breast  to 

breast: 
Rise  in  the  morn ;  but  oh!  before  you  rise,     ' 
Forget  not  to  perform  your  morning  sacrifice. 
We  \Till  be  u'lth  you  ere  the  cDwing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his  feather^ 

flock. 
Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run. 
And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in  battle 

won." 
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THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

mOK   THE  TWENTY-THIRD    IDYLLTOM    OF 
THEOCRITUS. 

With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretched  swain 
Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain ; 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  fax  than  fair. 
She  plun^d  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair : 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haii^htily  she  priz'd. 
His  person  hated,  and  his  gifts  despised ; 
Nor  knew  the  force  of  Cupid's  cruel  darts, 
Nor  fear'd  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts  ; 
But  either  from  her  hopele&s  lover  fled, 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead. 
No  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  drooping  boy^; 
No  word  she  spoke,  she  scorned  cv'n  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about  [scout, 

Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  listening  ears  to 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employed. 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy'd.    [fifown, 
Her  mouth  she  writh*d,  her  forehead  taught  to 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  uiiknown : 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  sbew» 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  a 
Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  escape:   [shrew. 
His  loVe  still  dressed  her  in  a  pleasing  shape; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  scorn. 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
I/>ng  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  strove  to  curb  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain : 
At  last  his  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 
With  tears  so  tender  as  adbm'd  his  love. 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move. 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood. 
And  there  pour*d  out  th'  unprofitable  flood  $ 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look ; 
Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke : 
**  Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race  1 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  hce : 
Too  well  thou  show>dst  thy  pedigree  from  stone : 
Thy  granddame's  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha  thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  long  desir*d ; 
But  so  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  required. 
I  beg  not  now  (for  'tis  in  vain)  to  live  j 
But  take  this  gift,  the  last  that  I  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the  strife 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathsome  lifie : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain ; 
I  shall  no  more  despair,  nor  thou  disdain. 
Farewell,  ungrateful  and  unkind  I  I  go 
Condemn*d  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  below. 
1  go  th*  extremest  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love : 
There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desiites : 
But  ah !  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my  fires  ? 
Farewell,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  stones. 
And  threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  1  have  sufier'd  here,  ye  know  too  well; 
What  I  shall  do,  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 


The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fiides  in  time; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away: 
Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering  so : 
The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  shall  know 
The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  shall  bunt 
In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  return. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 
My  djdng  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request 
When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  passing  by. 
The  sad  ill-omen*d  object  meets  your  eye. 
Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  you  stay; 
The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  you,  surrey: 
»Sk>me  cruel  pleasure  will  firom  thence  arise. 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 
I  wish  (but  oh!  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear) 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear : 
Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  firom  the  plsce. 
And  spread  your  mantle  o'er  my  grizly  fieice; 
Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss : 
O  envy  not  the  dead ;  they  feel  not  bliss ! 
Nor  fnir  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 
Ev'n  you  are  not  more  pityless  than  Death. 
Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  provide. 
Which  love  and  me  fh>m  public  scorn  may  hide. 
Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice'  beat  your 

breast, 
And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest: 
Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  inscription  bear: 

"A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'dlies  buried  here; 
O  passengers,  Aminta's  eyes  beware." 

Thus  having  said,  and  furious  with  his  love. 
He  heav^  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  stone  (the  labour  of  a  team) 
And  rais'dfrom  thence  he  reached  the  neigfahouriog 

beam: 
Around  its  bulk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noose: 
Then  spuming  backward  took  a  swing,  till  Death 
Crept  up,  and  stopt  the  passage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  &ir 
Relentless  look'd,  and  saw  him  beat  his  quivering 

fbet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fiite,  nor  cast  a  pitying  ey«. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brush'd  regardless  by : 
And,  as  she  past,  her  chance  or  &te  was  such. 
Her  gaiments  touch'd  the  dead,  polluted  by  the 

touoh: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did  move ; 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  love ; 
Whose  ii\jur*d  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye. 
Stood  threatening  from  a  pedestal  en  high: 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchfVil  of  his  blow, 
Hefiell;  and  falling  crushed  th' ungratefoi  nymph 

below: 
Her  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  besmear'd; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voice  was  heard ; 
"  Lovers  fisrewell,  revenge  has  feach'd  my  scorn ; 
Thus  warn'd,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love  return.*' 
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mm 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

LUCRETIUS, 

T\EL1GHT  of  banuin-kinds,  and  gods  above, 
^  7u«nt  of  Rome,  propitious  qneeo  of  lawe,  , 
WlioM  vital  poller,  air,  earth,  and  sea  supplies; ' 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  born  beneath  the  rolling 

skies: 
Tor  every  kind,  by  thy  pnriific  might, 
Spriois,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light 
Tbee,  goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fiear: 
Aod  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear  t 
For  thee  the  land  in  fin^rant  flowers  is  di«st ; 
Far  tbee  the  Ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 

breast;  [is  blest. 

And  Heaven  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  li^t 
For  when  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
ind  a  new  scene  of  Nature  stands  displayed, 
Vbea  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 
And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year ; 
Tbe  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 
Whue  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  confess, 
Tbeo  tsvage  beasts  bound  o*er  their  slighted  food, 
Strack  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  flood. 
AH  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  sea : 
Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
&xn^  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
0>r  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
Tbe  lesly  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Eitends  thy  nncontrord  and  boundless  reign. 
Thnxigh  all  the  liring  regions  dost  thou  move, 
And  Kstter>st,  where  thou  go'st,  the,  kindly  seeds 

of  knre. 
Slice  then  the  race  of  ever]|  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
WitboQt  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
Be  thoQ  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire^ 
Aad  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire  ; 
While  all  thy  province.  Nature,  I  survey. 
And  ling  to  Meifunins  an  immortal  lay 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  every  where  thy  won- 

droQS  power  display : 
^Memmius  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom, 
]^V}ia  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost  adorn. 
^  nther  then  assist  my  Muse  and  me, 
woanf  verses  ^oithy  him  ^d  thee.  [cease, 

Maatiaie  on  land  and  sea  let  t>arbarous  discord 
Aod  hiil  the  listening  world  in  universal  peao^ 
^  tbee  Mankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe  s 
Fwtboa  alone Iba^bteflsiiig  canst  bestow; 


Because  the  brutal  business  of  the  war 
Is  managed  by  thy  dreadftil  servant's  care ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  fa- 

mishM  eyes: 
Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 
By  turns  restoi^d  to  life,  and  plung'd  in  pleasing 

death* 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter>d  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny. 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try: 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 


TBE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  09 

LUCRETIUS. 

HTis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore. 

The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar:, 

Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight ; 

But  pains  unfolt  produce  the  pleasing  sight 

'Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  from  far 

The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war : 

But  much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  guide 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supply'd. 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify'd : 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind. 

Bewildered  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind: 

To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 

For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 

T'  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and  health 

In  search  of  honour,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 

O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 

Enclosed  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife. 

He  spends  his  litUe  span ;  and  overfeeds 

His  cramm'd  desires,  with  more  than  Nature  needs! 

For  Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 

And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  delight :  - 

Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  carey  and  fears  ob- 

A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  [tain  ;. 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires  ; 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 

That,  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  asida. 

With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy^d. 

If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 

To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls ; 

If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 

Of  bumish'd  bowls,  and  of  leflected  plata ; 
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If  wefl'tunM  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  soand 

Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  ; 

Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade, 

By  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  lay'd; 

With  cheaper -pleasures  innocently  blest, 

When  the  warm  spring  with  gaudy  flowers  isdrest 

Kor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abjette. 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state : 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  easM  the  mdre 

By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortune's  wealthy  store, 

'Tts  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 

As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind  : 

Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 

Of  marshaPd  legions  moving  to  the  fight 

Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 

Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  d^th 

But,  since  the  supposition  vain  appears,     [away. 

Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears. 

Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  afiTrighted  thence, 

But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince. 

Not  awM  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 

Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 

Why  should  not  we  these  pageantries  despise. 

Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  MMison  lies  ? 

For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led ; 

A^d  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread. 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 

Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  possess^  with  fears ; 

And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain. 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 


DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  fhis  inward  hell. 
No  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel ; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darksome  swA 
torday. 


raoM  THE  riPTH  book  o» 

LUCRETIU& 

Turn  ponrd  puer,  &a 

Thus,  like  a  sailor,  by  a  tenqpest  hni^d 
Ashore,  the  bkbe  is  shipwrecked  on  the  world : 
Naked  be  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  r^uire; 
Expos'd  upon  uhhospitable  earth, 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room; 
Too  true  presages  of  his  .fiiture  dooon. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast. 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  increas'd. 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood» 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  thfeir  food. 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  ftar^ 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year : 
Nor,  for  their  salety,  cl^els  prepare. 
Nor  fofge  the  wicked  insirumeots  of  war : 
Unlaboured  £arth  her  booateous  treasure  grants. 
And  Natures  lavish  band  supplies  their  common 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  QDB 

or    THE    FIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  on  bis  in- 
tended voyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th'  auspicious  queen  of  love, 
•^  And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  -, 
And  fttnil^  breezes  fill  thy  sails,- 
Supplying  soft  Etesian  gales  : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friendft. 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore  ; 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore  ; 
And  save  the  better  part  of  me, 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try*d. 
In  hardcn'd  oak  his  heart  did  hid^ 
And  rib-i  of  iron  aim'd  his  side  ; 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  firs\  the  briny  flood: 
Nor  fear'd  the  winds  contending  roar^ 
Nor 'billows  beating  on  the  shore  ^  " 
Nor  Hyades  portending  rain  ; 
Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main» 
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What  form  of  Death  coold  bim  affright, 

Wbo  anconoemed,  with  stedfast  sight. 

Could  view  the  surges  moonting  steep, 

And  moDifters  roHing  in  the  deep ! 

CooJd  through  the  laoks  of  ruin  go. 

With  storms  above,  and  rocks  below  I 

]n  rain  did  Nature's  wise  coau9and 

Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  ships  and  men  prophano 

In^-ade  th*  inviolable  main ;  ^ 

Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap,^  •  - 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardship,  can  restrain 

Ambitious  man  Mur*d  to  pain  j 

The  more  confin*d,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheos  did  aspire. 

And  stole  from  Heaven  the  seeds  of  flre : 

A  train  of  ilis/a  ghastly  crew. 

Trie  rubber's  blazing  track  pursue : 

fierce  Famine. with  her  meagre  €ace, 

A  m1  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 

in  svanns  th*  offending  wretch  surround, 

AU  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground  : 

Aod  limping  Death,  lash*d  on  by  Fate, 

(  omes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Dedalus  beware, 

M'ith  banow'd  wings  to  sail  in  air: 

To  Hell  Alcides  forcVl  his  way, 

Plong'd  through  the  lake,  and  snatch*d  the  prey. 

Nay  scarce  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes^ 

Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes ; 

We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 

Aad  pol^ih'  unwilling  thunder  down. 
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BtHOLD  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 

A^n  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below  : 

And  streams,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 

Bcnumb'd  and  crampt  to  solid  ground. 

With  well-heapM  logs  dissolve  the  cM, 
And  fiaed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires; 

Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, . 
And  sprightly  wit  and4ove  inspireas 

F«>r  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 

G  jd,  if  'tis  worth  bis  care,  provide. 

Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made. 
To  toss  and  torn  the  world  below; 

At  his  command  the  storms  invade  ; 
The  winds  by  his  commission  blow  ; 

Till  »ith  a  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 

▲ad  then  the  oalm  returns,  and  all  is  pCMt. 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy. 
Lay  boU  upon  the  present  hour, 

And  inatch  ttw  pleasures  passing  by, 
To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  power: 

Nor  love,  nor  lova's  delights  disdain  ; 

WtMta>«r  thou  gett'ift  W-day»  if  gun* 


Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 

That  youth  unsour'd  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys, 
With  sickness  and  unwieldly  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss. 

The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark,  ' 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain. 
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ParaphrasM  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

Dbscindbd  of  an  ancient  line. 
That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  nmfd^ 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  gei^urous  wine. 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay'd ; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made ; 

And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragraint  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume  thy 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afiir. 

And  the  welUnatur*^  friend  cries,  "  Come  away t  *■ 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat ; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great: 

Make  haste  and  come : 
Come,  and  forsajce  thy  cloying  store ; 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  a^  wealth,  and  noise  of  Roma  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageasitry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore: 
Come,  give  thy  sonl  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  *th  gratefol  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty : 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat, 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room,  • 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom. 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  fordMada  of  the  great 

Tlie  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  bf|gh  ; 
The  Syrian  star. 
Barks  from  afiir. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  Heavens  above 
The  shepherd  drives  his  feinting  flock      [of  firy. 
Beneath  the  oovert  of  a  rock. 
And  soaks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh  s 
The  Sylvans  to  tlitir  shades  ratirO/ 
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Portpne,  (3iat,with  malicious  joy» 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Stilt  yariotts  and  unconstant  stiU, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  iU,  , 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can^njoy  her  while  she's  kind; 
llut  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  the  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away :  [sign'd : 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  re- 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  1  arm ; 
AndTirtue, though  in  n^^,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Whatisttome, 
Who  never  s^il  in  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck } 
Then  let  the  peedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
Aad  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear, 
.  \^le  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
Por  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  caugtot  lose. 


Those  rery  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and  I 

streams  require,  [raging  fire. 

And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fim  the 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor. 

And  what  the  city  Actions  dare. 

And  what  the  Gallic  arras  will  do. 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe. 

Art  anidously  inquisitive  to  know : 
But  Ood  has,  wisely,  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 

And  sown  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state ; 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
Ji  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Kow  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestrad  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thfai  with  winds,  their  8catter>d 
honours  moum. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say,        [day ; 
To-monrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  ta- 
Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possess'd,  in  spite  of  Fate  are 
mine, 
Not  Hearen  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
^Qtwhat  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my 
hour. 


In  my  small  pnmace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 

And,  runuing  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safe^  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek : 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


THE  SECOND  EPOOE 

OF 
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How  happy  in  his  htw  degree. 
How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life; 
Discharg'd  of  business,  void  of  strife. 
And  from  the  gripiqg  scrivener  free  I 
Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plow'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com. 
Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war, 

Kor  dmms  disturb  his  morning  sleq^. 
Nor  knows  he  inercbants'  gainful  care. 
Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law. 

And  court,  and  state,  be  wisely  shunSy 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar»d  with  awe. 

To  servile  salutations  runs; 
But  either  to  the  elaspmg  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed. 
Or  with  his  praning-hook  disjoin 

Unbeariug  branches  from  their  head. 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  steaiL 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar. 
Or  sheers  his  overburthen*d  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 
Or  in  the  now-declining  year. 

When  bounteous  aotunm  rears  his  head. 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear,^ 

And  clustering  grapes  with  purple  spread. 
The  &irest  of  his  fmit  he  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards: 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the  fences  guanis. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak. 

Or  on  the  matted  grass,  he  lies ; 
No  god  of  sleep  he  need  invoke; 

The  stream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  flies 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 

Maintains  the  concert  of  the  song ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  inverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  be  goes. 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 
With  well-month'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear! 
Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight 
With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health* 
Nor  \me  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  the  bu»iiiei»  of  his  11^, 
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Divides  with  htm  his  household  care, 
Scrh  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were. 
Such  as  the  swift  Apalian's  bride, 

Sun-burnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be^ 
Will  fire  for  winter-nights  provide. 

And  without  noise  will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family  ; 
And  order  all  thini^s  till  he  come. 
Sweaty  and  oVerlabour'd,  home ; 
If  she  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store, 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold. 

And  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor  ; 
Not  OT.sters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 

Xor  tnibot,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolliDg  tempests  overtake, 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 
Not  heathpout,  or  the  jarer  bird. 

Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields. 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 

Than  the  &t  olives  of  my  fields  ; 


Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep  the  loosen*d  body  sound, 
Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  feasts  of  happy  swains. 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains  j 

The  farmer  is  as  pleasM  as  he 
To  view  his  oxen  sweating  smoke. 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  ioosen'd  yoke ; 
To  look  upon  bis  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth,     • 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 
This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 

Resolv*d  to  leave  the  wicked  town : 

And  live  retired  upon  his  own. 
He  caWd  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf. 

Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf. 
He  put  it  out  again. 
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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


£oMT7ND  Smith  w  oiie  of  those  lucky  writers,  who  have,  without  much  labour,  at- 
fadned  high  reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  posaessioii 
than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  b  known ;  and  that  little  clahns  no  praise  but  what  can  be  given  to 
intellectual  excellence,  seldom  employed  to  smy  virtuous  puipo9e..  His  character,  8(s 
given  by  Mr.  Oldisworth  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is  said  by'Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  show  "  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another,"  and  which,  how- 
ever, comprises  great  part  of  what  can  be  knovim  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe 
at  once  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I  shall  subjoin  such  little  memorials  as  accident  has 
enabled  me  to  collect. 

MR.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's  being  left  very  young  m  the 
bands  of  a  near  relation,  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was  Smith. 

TWs  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  their  own  child,  and  put  him'to  Westmin- 
ster-school under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby ;  whence,  after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  gene-* 
rotts  guardian  (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained),  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church 
in  O^dford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till  her  death ;  after  which  he 
continued  a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  his 
own ;  though,  some  time  before  his  leaving  Christ-church,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mother 
to  Worcester,  and  ovmed  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ;  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  aspennons  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his  birth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  author's  honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he  so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
consfMcuous  performances,  that  there  arose  no  small  contention  between  the  represen- 
tative electors  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of 
those  two  loyal  societies  should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity 
College  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected  him  ;  who  yet, 
bdi^  iKvited  at  the  same  time  to  Christ-churchy  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship  there. 
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Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  nataral  as  acqWed,  seem  to  ha^  been  fomed  vfoa 

Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

—  Ego  nee  studiunr  sine  divite  vent, 

Nee  nide  quid  profit  video  ingeniiim;  alteritts  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  &  oonjtirat  amice* 

.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  tiiose  excellent  and  necessaiy  qualifications  which 
are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man.  His  ipemory  was  large  and  tena- 
cious, yet  by  a  curious  felicity  chieflt/  susceptible  of  the  finest  impressions  it  received  from 
the  b^  authors  he  sead,  which  it  always  preserved. iil  their  primitive  strength  and 
amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension;  and  vivacity  of  imderstandmg,  which  eaaly 
took-in  and  surmounted  the  most  subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. His  wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing ;  his  taste  delicate,  his 
head  clear,  and  his  w«y  of  expressing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  hid  person,  which  yet  was  so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable;  msomuch  that  the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and 
esteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  sloven. 
An  eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him;  which  (as  it  were  a  ra- 
tional sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  science  that 
,  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his  college,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most  learned 
and  polite  university;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and  fel- 
low-students, who  exercised  and  excited  this  virtue  in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  be- 
coming so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age«  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment. 
.His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing 
.sagacity,  which  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even 
paces  with  a  rich  and  strong  imagmation,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
aspuing.  Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities; 
and  his  earliest  productions  were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trifling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  grey  authors  blusli. 
There  are  many  of  his  first  essays  in  oratory,  m  ep%ram,  elegy,  and  epique,  still  haoded 
.about  the  university  in  manuscript,  which  show  a  masterly  hand  ;  and,  though  maimed 
and  injured  by  frequent  transcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  tliey  shine  with  imconnnon  lustre.  Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford 
books  which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his  compositioos  came 
abroad  under  other  names,  wliich  his  own  singular  modesty,  aud  faithful  silence,  strove 
in  vain  to  conceal.  The  Encaenia  and  public  Collections  of  the  University  upop  State 
Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  them ;  and  it  was  natural  fox  those  who  knew  his  peculiar  way 
of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  far  the  most  rehshing  part  of  the  enter- 
tamment.  As  his  parts  were  ejitraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  them ;  and 
not  only  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  me^dI. 
Though  be  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  sourness 
of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  diq>utation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the 
old  or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  others,  which  are  faults  (tliough 
excusable)  wliich  some  are  insensibly  led  mto,  who  are  constrained  to  dwell  long  within 
the  walls  of  a  private  college.  His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive;  and  what 
Horace  said  of  Plotius,  Varius>  and  Virgil,  might  justly  be  applied  to  him  : 

.  Nil  ego  contolerim  jocando  sanus  amico.  Sat  ▼.  L  i« 
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As  comet  a  writer  as  he  was  in  hb  most  elaborate  jMeces,  he  read  the  works  of  others 
with  candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  bis  own  compositions;  being  readier 
to  cherish  and  advance,  than  damp  or  depress,  a  rising  genius,  and  as  patient  of  being 
excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  ei^cel  otliers/ 

Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  particular  profession,  who  was  ca- 
pable of  surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  aj^lication  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  want  of  due  encouragement 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  unusual  applause  ; 
and  though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  his  retirements,  and  to 
lengthen  out  those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies  were  so  much  the  more 
passionate,  and  his  intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading  and  thinking  so  ve- 
hement, (to  which  his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion)  that  the 
habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  meditation  and  reflection  being  kept  up  whole 
weeks  together,  he  could  better  sort  his  ideas,  and  take  in  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science 
at  one  view,  withont  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  extolled  bun  altogether  on 
the  account  of  these  titles;  but  others,  who  knew  him  bettei^  could  not  forbear  domg 
him  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had  signalised  himself,  in  the  schools,  as  a 
philosof^r  and  polemic  of  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.  I  re- 
member him  in  the  Divinity -school  respondmg  and  disputing  with  a  perspicuous  eneigy, 
a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding  force  of  Argument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided 
in  the  chair ;  whose  condescending  and  disinterested-  commendation  of  him  gave  him 
such  a  reputation,  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict 
the  qiprobation  of  so  profound  a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those  self-sufficient 
creatures,  who  have  either  trifled  with  philosc^hy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or  have 
eocumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  burthensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some  siqierficial  sciolists,  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  aii  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill- 
grounded  prtjudice,  had  affixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of 
philosophy  served  well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked  upon  school- 
divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army>  which  might  at  once  adorn  and  defend 
the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for^the  combat. 

Blr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  mtimacy  with  all  the  Gredc  and  Latin  classics ; 
with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger)  and  in  all  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to  the^curious  observation  of  the  late 
cari  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were,  married 
tiie  two  arts  for  their  mutual  support  and  in4>rovement.  There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit, 
upon  that  subject,  which  he  liad  not  diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hede- 
lin  and  Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art 
through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  deformities.  By  thb  means 
he  seemed  to  read  with  a  design  to  correct,  as  weH  as  unitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was  set  before 
him ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed  ^d  nourished  with  any 
thing  but  what  was  substantisil  and  lasting.    He  considered  the  ancients  and  modems 
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not  as  parties  or  rivak  for  fiune,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the«  same  phn,  the  art 
of  poeti^;  according  to  which  be  jiidged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without  flattery  or 
detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill- 
nature  (which  was  not  in  his  temper)  but  strict  justice,  tliat  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
^flowers  set  in  ranks,  a  glib  measure,  .and  so  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of  poetry :  he 
was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion^  who  could  not  admire 

—  Verses  as  smooth  and' soft  as  cream, 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth*  nor  stream. 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men's  oyerbedring  vanity 
made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  oi  his 
ireflections. 

r  His  Bodleian  speech,  though  taken  from  a  remote  and  iuq[)erfect  copy,  hath  shown 
the  workl  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  con- 
ciseness and  foice  of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute 
and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Horace  better,  eqiecially  as  to  bis 
happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imageiy,and  alternate  mixture  of  the  softandthe 
miblime.  This  endeared  Dn  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the  finest  genius  for  Latin,  lyric  since 
the  Augustan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John,  (late  lord  Bolingbroke) 
fifter  the  manner  of  Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  oertaudy  a  master-piece ; 
but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimer  kmd,  though,  like  Waller's  writings  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  .  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst', 
who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
humanity ;  and  so  good  an  historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the 
most  memorable  iaoAs  in  antiquity,.th^  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amaying  facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's 
works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  his  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  well  known 
and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men  to  write  a  history ;  which 
it  was  for  their  interest  to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity.  I  shall  not 
mention  for  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr. 
Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  hterature,  nobody  shone  to  greater  ad« 
yj|ntage ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Menimius  whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

— Suem  tu,  Dca,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in  Miscellanies  and  Col* 
lections,  being  wrested  from  hun  by  his  friends  with  great  difficulty  and  reluctance.  All 
of  them  together  make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body,  wliich  lies  dispersed 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made  entire,  without 
great  injustice  to  him,  because  few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was 
often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath,  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second 

'  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  whose  life  and  literary  remains  w^re  published  in  1761,  by  Mc.  Thomas 
Warton.    C. 
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MfltoD,  Vfho9t  writB^  will  last  as  long  as  the  Bnglidi  language,  generosity,  and  valour. 
For  kim  Mr.  Smith  had  ooDtincted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a  passion  he  was  most  suscep- 
tible off  and  whose  laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellish- 
ments bestowed  on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  judg- 
ment, possibly  could  bestow  on  it.  The  epique,  lyric,  elegiac,  every  sort  of  poetry  he 
touched  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a  great  variety)  was  raised  to  its  proper 
hdgfat,  and  the  differences  between  each  of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy. 
We  saw  the  old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other ;  and 
there  was  a  predominant  fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  superior  to  what  some 
dnw  oflTfiom  the  ancients,  or  from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  modems, 
by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent;  Iii3  images  lively  and  adequate;  his  sentiments  charming  and  majestic;  his  ex- 
pmakms  natural  and  bold ;  his  numbers  various  and  sounding ;  and  that  enameled 
mixture  ci  classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance  and  affisctation,  sparkled  through 
his  writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

Hia  Phasdra  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise  or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights, 
and  the  common  method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always  the  surest  marks  of  judg« 
iBg  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with :  but  the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a 
refined  taste  about  town  was  remarkable  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused  his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgement  and 
diffusive  good-nature  for  whidi  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly 
valued  by  mankind.  But  as  to  Phsedra,  she  has  certamly  made  a  finer  figure  under 
Mr.  Smith's  conduct,  upon  the  English  stage>  than  either  in  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if 
she  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Phsedra,  I  need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French  one, 
though  embellished  with  whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness  Racine  himself 
coald  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  he 
sometimes  wotild  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Writing 
with  ease,  what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily  written,  moved  his  indignation. 
When  he  was  writing  upon  a*subject,  he  would  seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  hhn  to 
exceed  himself  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finish  se- 
vend  subjects  he  undertook  ;  wliich  may  be  imputed  cither  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy, 
^  hunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude 
brought  upon  hun,  which,  of  all  hi^  foibles,  the  world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive. 
That  this  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  liimself,  (a  frailty  which  has 
been  imputed  to  no  less  men  than  Shakspeare  and  Jonson)  is  clear  from  hence ;  because 
be  left  his  works  to  the  entire  disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  censures  he 
even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  animadversions,  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them,  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent  resignation. 

I«have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  designed,  set  out  ana- 
htically^  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connection,  the  images,  incidents,  monil, 
episodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so  well  fitted  to  the 
rules  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I  have  often 
looked  on  these  poetical  elements  with  the  same  concern,  with  which  curious  men  are 
effected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure '  or 
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building.  Those  fragments  of  the  leatned,  which  some  men  ha^e  been  so  proud  of 
their  pains  m  collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when  com- 
pared with  these  embryos,  which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  preserve  them ;  so  that  I 
cannot  help  tliinking,  that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as 
highly  valued  by  the  poets,  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  delects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are 
most  apt  to  remember,  who  coidd  imitate  him  in  nothing  else.  His  freedom  vnth  himself 
drew  severer  acknowledgements  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  ca- 
pable of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name 
of  faults ;  but,  if  the  world  had  half  his  good-nature,  ail  the  shady  parts  would  be  en- 
tirely struck  out  of  bis  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappointments,  could  make  so  many 
friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and  noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of 
friendship,  in  the  success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  happiness  of 
his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  hb  birth,  though  fortune  threw  him  short 
of  it  in  every  other  circumstance  of  life*  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable,  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be 
easy,  without  touching  the  fovours  she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price 
of  a  more  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  mankind,  in 
which  he  could  not  be  just ;  and  be  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his  pretensions 
than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and '  reproach  he  ever 
brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself,  what  I  never  yet 
saw  translated : 

Meo  sum  pauper  in  are. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  lio  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all  those  who  really  had  or 
pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  encouraging  arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  name 
of  patron  in  many  instances,  which  will  ever  be  rememY>ered  to  iheir  glory.  Mr.  Smith's 
character  grew  upon  his  friends  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  stroi^st  prepossessions 
which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatiu-es,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age  ;  yet  amidst  a  studied  neglect, 
and  total  dbuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable  equipments,  and  exter- 
nal recommendation,  which  are  thought  necessary  introductions  into  the  gran&e  monde, 
this  gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still  to  please  ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble, 
and  honourable,  saw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  easily  forgave  him 
all  other  differences.  Hence  it  was  that  both  bis  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  his 
own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upoa  a  very  great  character  was  true  of  him , 
that  most  qf  his  faults  brought  their  excuse  with  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulgar 
to  charge  an  excess  upon  the  iQost  complaisant,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  morals 
of  a  few,  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  company.  Where  only 
fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  the 
best  judges  and  most  equitable  observers  of  mankind ;  and  when  tlic  time  comes  for  the 
world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may  justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 

Some  tew  years  before  his  death,  he  had  engaged  himself  in  several  conaderable  un- 
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dcrtekiogs;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world  to  expect  mighty  things  from  him. 
I  have  seen  about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar^  which  exceeded  any  thing  of  that 
kind  I  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  hmguage.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
of  die  Lady  Jane  Grey^  and  had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
well  have  bequeathed  that  Vfork  to  better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such  names  may  justify  the  largest  pxpectations, 
iod  b  soflkient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was  Longinns,  He  had  finished  an  entire 
trsDslatioo  of  the  Sublime^  which  he  sent  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend 
of  his,  late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it 
came  to  my  hands.  The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though  truly  valuable, 
was  lar  short  of  it  He  proposed  a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  observa- 
tioBs  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in' three  books,  under 
the  titles  of  Thought^  Diction^  and  Figure,  I  saw  the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a 
fair  copy,  in  which  he  showed  prodigious  judgement  and  reading :  and  particularly  had 
refermed  the  art  of  rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  confused  heap  of  terms,  witb 
which  a  long  succession  of  pedants  liad  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very  narrow 
compass,  comprehending  all  that  was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each 
head  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  En^ish,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several 
beauties  and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  woiks  is  left,  as  I^am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  is)en  of  worth 
and  judgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  supposed  they  would  suppress  any  thing 
that  was  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to, 
finish  what  so  great  a  genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldisworth,  written  while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh, 
and  hb  kmdness  warm ;  and  therefore  such  as,  without  any  criminal  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving, shows  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  truth.  I  cannot 
much  commend  the  performance.  Tlie  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences 
are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp  than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
cootiadicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EDltfUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat 
of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.^ 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Busby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  school,  of  whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. Smith  took  his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696;  he  therefbre 
was  probably  admitted  into  the  university  in  l689,  when  we  may  suppose  him  twenty 
years  old. 

Hb  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was  such  as  has  been  told ;  but  tlie 
iadecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  169^,  while 
he  was  yet  only  bachelor,  a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record  in  order  to 
hb  expulsion.  Of  thb  reproof  the  effect  b  not  known.  He  was  probably  less 
notorioui.    At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ;  and 

*  By  hb  epitmph  he  appears  to  have  betsn  42  yean  old  wheo  he  died.  He  was  consequently  bom 
ia  the  year  1668.    JL 
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of  that  he  kid  eidiibited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode  <Kn  the  death  of 
the  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must  have  been 
written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the  university. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musse  Anglicanas>  though  perhaps 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by  far  the  best  lyric  composition  in 
t]]at  collection :  nor  do  !  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modem  writers. 
It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  :  its  digressions 
and  retnms  have  teen  deservedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  inutation* 

He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Tt'stitur  hinc  tot  sermo  colon txis  ^ 

Suot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 

Orator  effers,  quot  vicii:sim 

Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  thex>rator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  g;tve 
to  colours  memory  and  delight.    I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  store. 

That  only  Fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  tlie  fire  of  hb  youth,  is  compared  to 
Etna  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  is  stolen 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  tiie  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  Iiis  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8.,  I696.  Of  the  exercises 
which  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  liis  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  reputation ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate 
his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  so  much 
ofience,  that,  April  24,  1700;  tlie  dean  and  chapter  declared  '^  the  place  of  Mr. 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Afr.  Cole, 
an  apothecary :  but  it  was  referred  to  the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution/' 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors  Of  lus  college  could  hardly  keep  him, 
and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he 
uhitened  himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  hcmour  and  some 
profit  in  the  college ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr. 
Foulkes,  hb  junior  :  the  same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  part 
.of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a  ^tor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  the 
superintendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  mahce  and  his  vrit  against  the  dean,  Dr.  Aldricfa, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once 
heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him :  he 
was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two  years  longer ;  but  on  Dec.  20, 
]705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  put 
in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom 
I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  hunself  with  the  Whigs,  whether 
because  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  Tories  had  expelled  him,  or  because  he 
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«is  ft  Whig  by  principle,  may  periiaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by 
Bcn  of  great  abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  supported  by  the  libendity 
of  those  who  delighted  in  his  conversation. 

Tbete  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldisworth,  to  have  made  him  useAil.  One 
evening,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter; 
tmAy  having  staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtiuL  After  a  pause,  .naid  he  to  his 
fiiend,  **  He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me,  that 
ft  histoiy  of  the  Revolution  was  mtended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  undertake  it. 
I  said,  '  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  lord  Sunderland  ?'  and  Addison  im- 
nediatdy  returned,  '  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?'  and  went  away/' 

Captam  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligee  of  dress. 

Tins  stoiy  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told 
by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Such  senif^es  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employments;  but,  as  they  could 
Dot  deprive  him  of  any  leal  esteem,  they  left  him  giany  fUends ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
better  introdttced  to.  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had 
a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
the  ditics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
durd  night.  Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no  band  of 
ipplauderB,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  native  excellence 
aas  not  sufficient  for  its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the  price  from  fifty 
gaineas,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de-^ 
(ikation.  Smith's  indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lintot,  afler 
finutkss  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now» 
thriefbre,  it  was  written;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  book,  and  had^ 
pRpajfld  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  tfiree  hundred  pounds  a*year.  Smith,  by 
pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  though 
doabtless  warned  .and  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
pmg  to  solicit  it. 

Addison  has,  m  the  Spectator,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgrace* 
M  to  die  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The 
authority  of  Addison  is  great ;  yet  the  voice  iof  the  people,  when  to  please  the  people 
is  the  paorpose,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  the  people  m  the 
light.  The  fable  is  mythological,  a  stoiy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  fidse ; 
and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  our  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
bat  by  stody ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action  ;  the  learned  r^ect  it  as  » 
Khool-boy's  tale ;  incrednlus  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a* 
aoment  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote  from  life  are 
Ranved  yet  further  by  the  diction,  whkh  is  too  luxuriant  and  q[»lendid  for  dialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays  them.  It  is  a  scholar^s  play,  such  a& 
any  please  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator  5  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
laind,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions^  but  of  tittle  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  life. 

I>en&is  teUs  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  tfiat  he  had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the 
tngedy  of  Fhaedra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was  too  mythological. 
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In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhifoition  of  Phndfa^  died  John  Philq[M,  tbe  friend  and 
feUow-collegsan  of  Smith,  wIhs  on  fhirt  <ieen€n«  vrate  a  paw,  wluck  jiMtice  most 
place  among  tbe  best  elegies  which  oar  language  can  show,  an  elegant  oiixtiire  of 
fondness  and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  softness.  There  are  some  passages  too 
ludicrous ;  but  every  human  performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchase  for  a  gtuoea ;  aod»  as  his 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar  mentioned  by  Oldisworth,  I  have  never  otherwise  heard.  His 
Longinus  he  intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  his 
instances  of  the  false  subHme  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage,  with  the  story  of  Lady  Jane 
6i«y.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  beffieacy  and  incredibiKty  of  a 
mythological  tale  might  detennine  him  to  choose  an  action  fhmi  the  Eoglish  history, 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  In  a  real  event,  produced 
by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give  more  opportunities  of  infbmung  the 
understanding,  for  which  Smith  waA^soBquestionably  qualified,  or  for  moving  the 
passions,  in  which  I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Having  formed  his  pfam  and  collected  materiak,  he  declared,  that  a  few  manths 
would  complete  his  design;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his  work  with  less  frequent 
avocations,  he  was,  in  June,  171O,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his  house  at 
Gartham  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  found  such  opportum'ties  of  indulgence  as  did  not 
much  forward  his  studies,  and  particukirly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  re- 
sisted. He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  plethoric :  and  then,  resolving  to  ease 
himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription 
of  a  purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had 
given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleased  'with  the  contradicticm  of  a  shofmian, 
and  boastful  of  his.  own  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude  cooteoBfl;  and 
swallowed  his  own  raeclicine,  which,  m  July,  17 10,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
v/as  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  communicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  ao* 
count  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was,  in 
its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ;  and  that  Smith  was 
employed  to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  eagerly  received :  but  jts  progress  was  soon  checked ;  for,  finding  its  way  into 
the  journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exfle  in  France, 
who  immediately  denied  the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in 
his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith^ ;  his  company  bemg,  as  must  be  inferred, 
not  accepted  by  those  who  attended  to  theur  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Eton,  a  man 
emment  for  literature ;  and,  though  not  of  th^  same  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury, 
too  studious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  fiedse  charge.    The  testimonies 

9  See  Bishop  Atterbury's  Epirtolary  Correspondence,  179$,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1S6.  133.  In  the  same 
Work,  vuL  i.  p.  325,  it  appean  that  Smith  was  at  one  %ime  suspected  by  Atterbury  to  have  been 
author  of  tbe  Tale  of «  Tub.    N,  , 
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wfaicli  he  has  collected  haiFe  convmced  mankind,  that  either  Smith  or  Ducket  was 
guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  falsehood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith's  life  whieh»  with  more 
honour  to  his  name,  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  KtUe  more.  He  was  a  roan  of  such  estimation  ambng  his 
companions,  that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were 
conidered,  like  those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a 
new  composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  awl  beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  veadng  with  >  great  rapidity^,  and  of  retaining, 
with  great  fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  theiefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  required ;  and,  when  his  friends 
eipressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  made  in  a  state  of  af^Murent  negUgence  and 
drunkenness,  he  ocwr  discovered  hb  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  in- 
folved  himself  in  affected  silence^  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  adnuration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed :  if  any  thought  or  image  was 
picseated  to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost ; 
bat,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very  diligently 
committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  bis  new  tragedy ;  of  which 
Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but 
which  the  collector  conskiered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  hb  way  of  life  connected  him  with  the  licentious  and 
dissolute ;  and  he  affected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was 
always  deficient ;  scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and  hb  merriment  was 
nre  to  |»roduce  the  scorn  of  hb  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  hb  vices,  he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  of  fortune ; 
and  wondered  why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was  caressed  and 
piefened ;  nor  would  a  very  little  have  contented  bun ;  for  he  estimated  hb  wants  at 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  his  course  of  readmg,  it  was  particular,  that  he  had  diligently  perused;  and 
accui«tely  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opimoA  of  hb  own  merit,  and  was  something  contemptuous  in  hb 
treatment  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to  qqiose  or  contradict  him. 
He  had  nianyfrailtie^ ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could 
obtam  to  the  same'phiy  a  prologue  from  Addison,  and  an  epilogue  from  Prior;  and 
who  amid  have  at  once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  mitfnte  memoriab,  I  am  hidebted  to  my 
eoDfersation  with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ecclesbstical  court  of 
lidifield,  .who  was  acquainted  both  with  Smidi  and  Ducket ;  and  declared,  that,  if 
the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood ; 
**  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity." 

Of  Gflbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  mdulge  myself  in  the 
lenembrance.  I  knew  bun  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  hb  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age»  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  m j 
aotions  with  contempt    He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  hb 
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part\' ;  yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart,    I  nonoured  him,  and  he  en- 
dured me. 

lie  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exempti<Hi  from  its  vice»  or  its  follies, 
but  had  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  his  belief  of  revelation  was 
unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved  bis  pruiciples ;'  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know- 
ledge. His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  leamii^,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now 
passes  in  which  1  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship* 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructive  hours,  with  companions 
such  as  are  not  often  found,  with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened, 
Mfc ;  with  Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with  David 
Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common  friend : 
but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  ha» 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  {Measure. 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludicrous  analysis  of  PocockiuB : 

Ex  Adtographo. 

[Sent  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

Opuscvlum  hoc,  Halberdarie  amff&sime,  in  lucem  proferre  haetenua  distuli, 
judicii  tui  acumen  subveritus  ma^  quam  bipennis.  Tandem  aliquando  oden  ksnc  ad 
te  mitto  sublimem,  teneram,  flebilem,  suavem,  qualem  demum  divmus  (si  Musis  vacaret) 
acripsisset  Gastrellus  :  adeo  scilicet  sublimem  ut  inter  legendum  dormire,  ad^  flebilem 
ut;  ridere  veils.  Cujus  elegantiam  ut  melius  inspicias,  versuum  ordinem  &  nralerianii 
breviter  referam.  1*""*  versus  de  dnobus  pneliis  decantatis.  2*^"'  &  3"*  de  Lotharingio, 
cunicuUs  subterraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,,  &  Aai&.  4*"'  &  5^  de  catenis,  sodibus, 
UBcis,  draconibos^  t^bus  &  crocodilis.  6"',  Z*"*  8"%  9"*>  de  Gomor^hd,  de  Babyloiie» 
Babele,  &  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino.  10"',  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocodkio.  11",  12°*, 
de  Syria,  Solymd.  IS"",  14"',  de  Hose^,  &  quercu,  dc  de  juvene  quodam  valde  sene. 
15°',  l6"',  de  iEtna,  &  quomodo  ^tna  Pooockk>  fit  valde  similis.  l/*",  I'S'",  de  tubft, 
astro,  umbrft,  flammis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Caetera  de  Chrktiaiiis,  OttoUHiss, 
Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  8c  gravissima  agrorum  melancbohi;  de  Cassare  Fiacco\  Nestore, 
&  miseirando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi  fdto,  asuo  aetatis  sue  centesimo  preauitur^ 
abrepti.  Qiiae  omnia  cum  accurate  expenderis,  necesse  est  ut  oden  hanc  metm  ad- 
niiranda  plane  varietate  constare  fatearis.  Subit6  ad  Batavos  proficiseor,  laui^  ab  iilb' 
dooaadus*  Prius  vero  Pembrochiaises  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.  Yale. 
Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

£.  SMITH* 


4  Txo  l^aceo,  animo  paulo  attentiore,  scripsissem  Marorte, 
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PHJSDRA  AND  HIPPOLITUS, 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 


MY  LORD^ 

As  soon  as  it  was  made  kno^m  that  your  lordship  was  not  displeased  with' 
this  play,  my  friends  began  to  value  themselves  upon  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  its  success;  I  was  touched  with  a  vanity  I  had  not  before  been  ac* 
quainted  with,  and  began  to  dream  of  nodiing  less  than  the  immortality  of 
my  work. 

And  I  had  sufficiently  shown  this  vanity  in  inscribing  this  play  to  your 
lordship,  did  I  only  consider  you  as  one  to  whom  so  many  admirable  pieces, 
to  whom  the  praises  of  Italy,  and  the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  ^neid,  that  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  are  consecrated.  But  it  had  been  intolerable  pre- 
sumption to  have  addressed  it  to  you,  my  lord,  who  are  the  nicest  judge  of 
poetry,  were  you  not  also  the  greatest  encourager  of  it ;  to  you  who  excel 
all  the  present  age  as  a  poet,  did  you  not  surpass  all  the  preceding'  ones  as* 
a  patron. 

For  in  the  times  when  the  Muses  were  most  encouraged,  the  best  writers  * 
were  countenanced,  but  never  advanced;  they  were  admitted  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  greatest  men,  but  that  was  all  they  were  to  expect.    The 
bounty  of  the  patron  is  no  where  to  be  read  of  but  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
whereas  your  lordship's  will  fill  those  of  the  historians. 

For  what  transactions  can  they  write  of,  which  have  not  been  managed 
by  some  who  were  recommended  by  your  lordship  ?  'Tis  by  your  lorSship's 
means,  that  the  universities  have  been  real  nurseries  for  the  state ;  that  the 
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courts  abroad  are  charmed  by  the  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  sagacity, 
of  ont  ministers ;  that  Germany,  Switzerland,  Muscovy,  and  even  Turkey 
itself,  begins  to  relish  the  politeness  of  the  English ;  that  the  poets  at  home 
adorn  that  court  which  they  formerly  used  only  to  divert ;  that  abroad  they 
travel,  in  &  manner  Very  unlike  dieir  predecessor  Homer,  and  with  an 
equipage  he  could  not  bestow,  even  on  the  heroes  he  designed  to  immortalize. 

And  this,  my  lord,  shows  your  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  writings,  and 
your  judgment  no  less  than  ,your  generosity.  You  have  distinguished  be- 
tween those  who  by  their  inclinations  or  abilities  were  qualified  for  the 
pleasure  only,  and  diose  that  were  fit  for  the  service  of  your  country ;  you 
made  the  one  easy>  and  the  other  useful :  you  have  left  the  one  no  occasion 
to  wish  for  any  preferment,  and  you  have  obliged  the  public  by  tbfe  promo- 
tion of  the  others. 

And  now,  my  lordj  it  may  seem  odd  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  topic  of 
your  bounty  only,  when  I  might  enlarge  on  so  many  others ;  when  I  ought 
to  take  notice  of  that  illustrious  family  from  which  you  are  sprung,  and  yet 
of  the  great  merit  which  was  necessary  to  set  you  on  a  level  with  it,  and  to 
raise  you  to  that  house  of  peers,  which  was  alr^y  filled  with  your  relations : 
when  I  ought  to  consider  the  brightness  of  your  wit  in  private  conversation, 
and  the  solidity  of  your  eloquence  in  public  debates ;  when  I  ought  to  ad- 
mire  in  you  the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  and  the  sincerity  of  a  friend  ;  the 
openness  of  behaviour,  which  charms  all  who  address  themiselves  to  you,  and 
yet  that  hidden  reserve,  which  is  necessary  for  those  great  afi^tirs  in  which 
you  are  concerned. 

To  pass  over  all  these  great  qualities,  my  lord,  and  insist  only  on  your 
generosity,  looks  as  if  I  solicited  it  for  myself;  but  to  tliat  I  quitted  all 
manner  of  claim  when  I  took  notice  of  your  lordship's  great  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  those  you  advance ;  so  that  all  at  present  my  ambition  aspires  to 
is,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  this  presumptiouj  and 
permit  me  to  profess  myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect^ 

your  lordship's  most  humble, 

aod  most  obedient  servant, 

EDM.  SMITH. 
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EDMUND    SMITH. 


PHXDRA   AND   HJPPOLITUS^ 

A  TRAGEDY. 

DRAMATIS  P£RSONi£. 


Theseus,  king  of  Crete         -        Mr.Betterton. 
Hippolitus,  his  son;  in  love  ^^Ij^.  Booth. 

LycoB^aunisterofsUte,        -         Mr.  Keen. 
Cratander,  G^»taia  of  the  guards     Mr.  Corey. 

WOMEN. 

Pfasedra,  Theseus's  queen,  in  lovci  i^^  -d.,.^ 
wHh  Hippolitui  ^    -        .        jMfs.  Barry. 

Isincna,  a  captive  princess,  in  lovej^j      Qldfield. 
with  Hjppolitus        -        -         S         v«Mic««. 

GUARDS,  ATKMDAim. 

[9ee  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  m  the  Poems  of 
Addison  and  Prior.] 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Enter  Cratander  and  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

TIS  strange,  Cratander,  that  the  royaY  Phsdra 
Should  still  continue  resolutcf  in  grie^ 
And  obstinately  wretched : 
That  one  so  gay,  ao  beautiful  and  young. 
Of  godlike  virtue  and  imperial  power, 
Should  fly  inviting  joys,  and  court  destruction. 

CRATANDER. 

Is  there  not  cause,  when  lately  join'd  in  marriage, 
To  have  the  king  her  husband  call'd  to  war  ? 
Then  for  three  tedious  moons  to  mourn  his  absence, 
Nor  know  his  fate  ? 

i.yc»ir. 
The  king  may  cause  her  sorrow, 
But  not  by  absence.    Oft  I*ve  seen  him  hang 
With  greedy  eyes;  and  languish  o'er  her  beauties ; 
She  from  his  wide,  deceived,  desiring  arms 
Flew  tasteless,  loathing ;  whilst  dejected  Theseus, 
With  mournful  loving  eyes  pursu'd  her  flight. 
And  dropt  a  silent  tear. 

CRATAITDER. 

Ha !  this  is  hatred, 
This  is  aversion,  horrour,  detestation  : 
Why  did  thiequeen,  who  might  have  cuirdmaiikmd. 


Why  did  she  give  her  person  and  her  throne 
To  one  she  loath'd  ? 


Perhaps  she  thought  it  just 
That  he  should  wear  the  crown  his  valour  sav'd. 


CRATAKMUt. 

Could  she  not  glut  his  hopes  with  wealth  and 
honour. 
Reward  his  valour,  yet  reject  his  love  } 
Why,  when  a  happy  mother,  queen,  and  widow  $ 
Why  did  she  wed  old  Theseus  ?  While  his  soi^ 
The  brave  Hippolitus,  with  equal  youth, 
And  equal  beauty,  might  have  flll'd  her  arms. 

LYOON. 

Hippolitus  (in  distant  Scythia  born, 
The  warlike  Amazon,  Camilla's  son). 
Till  our  queen's  marriage,  was  unknown  to  Crete ; 
And  sure  the  queen  could  wish  him  still  unknown; 
She  loaths,  detests'him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 
And  shrinks  and  trembles  at  his  very  name. 

CRATAMDER. 

Well  may  she  hat&the  prince  she  needs  must  fimr ; 
He  may  dispute  the  crown  with  Phsodra's  son. 
He's  brave,  he's  fiery,  youthful,  and  belov'd ; 
His  courage  charms  the  men,  his  form  the  women ; 
His  very  sports  are  war. 

LYCON. 

O !  he's  all  hero,  scorns  th'  inglorious  ease 
Of  lazy  Crete,  delights  to  shine  in  arms, 
To  wield  the  sword,  and  lanch' the  pointed  spenv : 
To  tame  the  generous  horse,  that  nobly  wild 
Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angpry  lion : 
To  join  the  struggling  coursers  to  his  chariot. 
To  make  their  stubborn  necks  the  rein  obey. 
To  turn,  to  stop,  or  stretch  along  the  plain. 
Now  the  queen's  sick,  there's  danger  in  his  cou« 

rage.— 
Be  ready  with  your  guards.— I  fear  Hippolitus. 

[Exit  Crat 
Fear  htm  !  for  what  ?  poor  silly  virtuous  wretch. 
Affecting  fflory ,  and  contemning  power : 
Warm  withouf  pride,  without  ambition  brave; 
A  senseless  hero,  fit  to  be  a  tool 
To  thof«  whose  godlike  souls  are  tum'd  for  empire. 
An  open  honest  fool,  that  loves  and  hate's. 
And  yet  more  fool  to  own  it    He  hates  flatterers, 
He  hates  me  too ;  weak  boy,  to  make  a  foe 
Where  he  might  have  a  slare.    1  bate  him  too. 
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But  cringe,  tnd  flatter,  fawn,  a^re,  yet  bate  him. 
Let  tbe  queen  live  or  die,  the  prince  must  fall. 

Enter  Ismena. 

What !  still  attending  on  the  queen,  Ismena  ? 

O  charming  virgin !  O  exalted  virtue  ! 

Can  still  your  goodness  conquer  all  your  wrongs  } 

Are  you  not  robbed  of  your  Athenian  crown  ? 

Was  not  your  royal  fitther,  Pallas,  slain, 

And  all  his  wretched  race,  by  ODuquering  Theseus? 

And  do  you  still  watch    *er  his  consort  Pbsedra, 

And  still  repay  such  cruelty  with  love  } 

I9MENJL 

Let  them  be  cruel  that  delight  in  mischief, 
Pm  of  a  softer  mould,  poor  Phaedra's  sorrows 
Pierce  through  my  yielding  heart,  and  wound  my 
soul. 

LTCON. 

Nqw.thiice  the  rising  Sun  has  cheerM  the  world. 
Since  she  renewed  her  strength  with  doe  re- 
freshment; 
Thrice  has  the  night  brou^t  ease  to  man, to  beast. 
Since  wretched  Phaedra  clos'd  her  streaming  eyes : 
She  flies  all  rest,  all  necessary  fbod, 
Kesolv'd  to  die,  nor  capable  to  live. 


But  now  her  grief  has  wrou|^t  her  into  frenzy ; 
The  images  her  troubled  fiuicy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild ;  her  words  di^ointed  i 
Sometimes  she  raves  fbr  music,  light,  and  air ; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  music,  oUm  her  pains  i 
Then  with  extatic  strength  she  springs  aloft, 
And  moves  and  bounds  with. vigour  not  her  own. 

LYOON. 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing,  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  revived.    Like  boiling  water 
That  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  wood. 
And  bubbles  to  the  brim  j  eWn  then  most  wasting. 
When  most  it  swells. 

IBMBNA. 

My  lord,  now  try  your  art ; 
Her  wild  disorder  may  disclose  the  secret 
Her  cooler  sense  conoeal*d ;  the  Pythian  goddess 
Is  dumb  and  sullen,  till  with  fury  fill'd 
She  spreads,  she  rises,  growing  to  the  sight, 
She  stares,  she  foams,  she  raves ;  the  awftd  secrets 
Burst  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  ease  the  tor* 

tur'd  maid. 
But  Phsedra  comes,  ye  gods !  how  pale,  how  weak ! 

Enter  ^uedra  tmd  Attendants. 

PHAEDRA. 

Stay,  virgins,  sUy ,  PU  rest  my  weary  steps ; 
My  strength  forsakes  me,  and  my  dazzled  eyes 
Ake  with  the  flashing  light,  my  loosen'd  knees 
Sink  under  their  dull  weight;  support  me,  Lycon. 
Alaj!  Ifoint. 

LTCON. 

Afibrd  her  ease,  kind  Heaven ! 

POSDRA. 

Why  blaze  these  jewels  round  my  wretched  head! 
Why  all  this  labooi'd  elegance  of  dress ! 


Why  flow  these  wanton  euris  in  artftil  rings' ! 
Take,  snatch  them  hence !  alas  !  you  all  conspire 
To  heap  new  sorrows  on  my  tortur'd  soul : 
AU,  all  conspire  to  make  your  queen  unhappy ! 

ISBIBNiL 

This  you  required,  and  to  the  pleasing  task 
Call'd  your  officious  maids,  and  urg'd  their  art ; 
You  bid  them  lead  yon  firom  yon  hideous  dariuiesa 
To  the  glad  cheering  day,  yet  now  avoid  it. 
And  hate  the  light  you  amight.    ' 

PHJSDRA. 

Oh!  my  Lycon! 
Oh !  how  I  long  to  lay  my  weary  head 
On  tender,  flowery  beds,  and  springing  grass, 
To  stretch,  my  lin^s  beneath  the  spreading  shades 
Of  venerable  oaks,  to  slake  my  thirst 
With  the  cool  nectar  of  refreshing  siirings. 

LtCX>N. 

PIl  sooth  her  flnenzy ;  come,  Phsedra,  let*s  away. 
Left  to  the  woods,  and  lawns,  and  limpid  streams  ! 

PHiSDRA. 

Come,  let's  away^and  thou,  most  bright  Diana» 
Goddess  of  woods,  inuiortal,  chaste  Diaoa ! 
Ood^bsi  presiding  0*er  the  rapid  race. 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory ! 
See  how  they  mount  and  shake  the  flowing  reins ! 
See  fiom  the  goal  the  flery  coursers  bound. 
Now  they  strain  panting  up  the  steepy  hill. 
Now  sweep  along  its  top,  now  neigh  along  the  vale  I 
How  the  car  mttles !  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl !  The  circling  sand  ascends^ 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost ! 


I.TOOH. 


Whatt  madam! 


Ah,  my  Lycon !  ah,  what  said  1 ! 
Where  was  I  hurry'd  by  my  roving  foncy  ! 
My  languid  eyes  are  wet  with  sudden  tears. 
And  on  my  face  unbidden  blushes  glow. 

LYCOH. 

Blushthen,  but  blush  fbr  your  destructive  silence. 
That  tears  your  soul,  and  weighs  jou  down  to  death  ; 
Ob  f  should  you  die  (ye  powers  foibid  her  death !) 
Who  then  would  shield  from  wrongs  your  helpless 

orphan!  ' 
O !  he  might  wander,  Phsdra's  son  might  wander, 
A  naked  suppliant  through  the  world  for  aid  ! 
Then  he  may  cry,  invoke  his  mothei^s  n|ime : 
He  may  be  doom'd  to  chains,  to  shame,  to  death. 
While  proud  HSppolitus  shall  mount  his  throne. 


PHADRA. 


O  Heavens! 


LTOON. 
Ha !  Phaedh^  aieyou  touch'd  at  this! 

PKSDRA. 

Unhappy  wretch!   what  naine  was  that  yo» 
spoke? 
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tYCOH. 


And  does  bis  name  provoke  your  just  resent* 
ments! 
Then  let  it  raise  your  fear,  as  well  as  rage : 
Think  how  you  wrong'd  him,  to  his  fiather 

him! 

Think  how  you  drove  him  hence, a  wandering  exile 
To  distant  climes !  then  think  what  certain  ven- 
geance 
His  rage  may  wreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan ! 
For  his  sake  then  renew  your  drooping  spirits, 
Feed,  with  new  oil,  the  wasting  lamp  of  life, 
That  winks  and  trembles,  now,  just  now  expiring : 
Make  haste,  preserve  your  life ! 

FtUKDIUL 

Alas !  too  long. 
Too  long  have  I  preserved  that  guilty  life. 

LTCON. 

Guilty !  what  guilt !  has  blood,  has  horrid  muider. 
Imbrued  your  hands ! 

FHiBDRA. 

Alas !  my  hands  are  guiltless : 
Bat,  oh !  my  heart's  defird ! 
iVe  said  too  much,  forbear  the  rest,  my  Lycon, 
And  let  me  die  to  save  the  black  confession. 

LTCON. 

iHe,  then,  but  not  alone  1  old  Bsithful  L3rcon 
Shall  be  a  victim  to  your  cruel  silence. 
Will  you  not  tell  ?  O  lovely,  wretched  queen ! 
By  all  the  cares  of  yonr  first  infant  years. 
By  all  the  love,  and  feith,  and  zeal,  I've  show'd  you. 
Tell  me  your  griefs,  unfold  your  hidden  sorrows. 
And  teadi  your  Lycon  how  to  bring  you  comfort 

PILBDRA. 

What  shall  I  say,  malicious,  cruel  powers ! 
O  where  shall  I  begin  !  O  cruel  Venus  ! 
How  fetal  k>ve  has  been  to  all  our  race ! 

LTCOir. 

Forget Ity madam;  let  it  die  in  silence. 


PHJOMUt 


Do  not  upbraid  me,  Lycon! 
I  lore  1— Alas !  I  shudder  at  the  name. 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  fsiultenng  tongue 
Sticks    at    the    sound  !— I  love ! — O  righteous 

Heaven! 
Why  was  I  bom  with  such  a  sense  of  virtue. 
So  great  abhorrence  of  the  smallest  crime. 
And  yet  a  slave  to  such  impetuous  guilt ! 
Rain  on  me,  gods,  your  plagues,  your  sharpest. 

tortures. 
Afflict  my  soul  with  any  thing  but  guilt— 
And  yet  that  guilt  is  mine ! — ril  think  no  more. 
Pll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes : 
Come,  let*s  away !  hark  the  shrill  horn  resounds. 
The  jolly  huntsmen's  cries  rend  the  wide  Heavens4 
Come,  o*er  the  hills  pursue  the  bounding  stag. 
Come,  chase  the  lion  and  the  foaming  boar. 
Come,  rouse  up  all  the  monsters  of  the  wood. 
For  there,  ev*n  there,  Hippolitus  will  guaid  me ! 


Hippolitus ! 


LYCON. 


fHiSDRA. 


O  Ariadne !  O  unhappy  sister ! 

LTCON. 

Cease  to  record  your  sister's  grief  and  shame. 

PRSDRA. 

And  since  the  cruel  god  of  love  requires  it, 
I  fell  the  last,  and  most  undone  of  all. 


LTCOH. 


I>o  you  then  love  > 


PHJOWA. 


Alas  !  1  groan  beneath 
The  pain,  the  guilt,  the  shame,  of  impious  love. 


LYCOJV. 


Foi^d  it.  Heaven  I 


Who*s  he  tliat  names  Hippolitus  ! 
Ah !  I'm  betrayed,  and  all  my  guilt  discovered ! 
Ob!   give  me  poison,  swords— I'll  not  live,  not 

bear  it; 
Pll  stop  my  breath ! 

I8MENA. 

I'm  lost,  but  whatTs  that  loss ! 
Hippolitus  is  lost,  or  lost  to  me  : 
Yet  should  her  charms  prevail  upon  his  soul. 
Should  he  be  false,  I  would  not  wish  him  ill. 
With  my  last  parting  breath  I'd  bless  my  lord  ; 
Then  in.some  lonely  desert  place  expire. 
Whence  my  unhappy  death  should  nerer  reach 

him. 
Lest  it  should  wound  his  peace,  or  damp  his  joys. 

lAtifk. 

LYCON. 

Think  still  the  secret  in  your  royal  breast. 
For  by  the  awfiil  majesty  of  Jove, 
By  the  all-seeing  Sun,  by  righteous  Minos^ 
By  all  your  kindred  gods,  we  swear,  O  Phssdra, 
Safe  as  our  lives,  we'll  keep  the  fetal  secret. 

I8MBMA,  &c.^ 
We  swear,  all  swear,  to  keep  it  ever  secret. 

PHAORA. 

Keep  it !  from  whom  ?  why  it's  already  known. 
The  tale,  the  whisper  of  the  babbling  vulgar ! 
Ob !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves^unknow  it  ? 
Or  do  you  think  I'm  so  fer  gone  in  guilt. 
That  I  can  see,  can  bear  the  looks,  the  eyes. 
Of  one  who  knows  my  black  detested  crimes. 
Of  one  who  knows  that  Phaedra  loves  her  son  ? 

LTCON. 

Unhappy  queen !  august,  unhappy  race ! 
Oh !  why  did  Theseus  touch  this  fetal  shore  } 
Why  did  he  save  us  from  Nicander's  arms, 
To  bring  worse  ruin  on  us  by  his  love  ? 
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PBJBDRA. 

His  lore  indeed !  for  that  unhappy  hoar, 
In  which  the  priests  join'd  Theseus*  hand  to  mine, 
Show'd  the  young  Scythian  to  my  dazzled  eyes. 
Gods !  how  I  shook !  what  boiling  heat  inflam'd 
..My  panting  breast !  how  from  the  touch  of  Theseus 
My  slack  luuiddropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp. 
Priests,  altars,  victims,  swam  before  my  sight ! 
Thegod  of  love,  ev*n  the  whole  god,  possest  me ! 

LTCOH. 
At  once,  at  first  possest  you  ? 

PHiEORA. 

Yes,  at  first! 
That  fiittal  evening  we  pursued  the  chase, 
When  from  behind  the  wood,  with  rustling  sound, 
A  monstrous  boar  rushed  forth  ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire>  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Kose  high  upon  his  back ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam  : 
Then,  then  HipiK>litus  ilew  in  to  aid  me; 
Collecting  all  hipaself,  and  rising  to  the  blow. 
He  launched  the  whistling  spear;  the  well-aim'd 

'javelin 
Pierc*d  his  tough  hide,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart; 
The  monster  fell,  and  gnashing  with  huge  tusks 
PiowM  up  the  crimson  earth.  But  then  Hippolitos, 
Gods!  how  he  mov'd  and  look'd  when  he  ap- 
proached me ! 
When  hot  and  panting  from  the  savage  conquest, 
Dreadful  as  Mars,  and  as  his  Venus  lovely. 
His  kindling  cheeks  with  purple  beauties  glow'd, 
"His  lovely,  sparkling  eyes  shot  martial  fires : 
Oh  godlike  form !  oh.extasy  and  transport ! 
My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward, 
And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 
Alas  I  Vm  pleas*d,  the  horrid  story  charms  me. — 
No  more.— That  night  with  fear  and  love  I  sickened. 
Oft  1  receiv'd  his  fatal  charming  visits ; 
Then  would  be  talk  with  such  an  heavenly  grace. 
Look  with  such  dear  compassion  on  my  pains. 
That  1  could  wish  to  be  so  sick  for  ever. 
My  ears,  my  greedy  eyes,  my  thirsty  soul, 
Drank  gorging  in  the  dear  delicious  poison, 
Till  I  was  lost,  quite  lost  in  impious  love : 
And  shall  I  drag  an  execrable  life : 
And  shall  1  hoard  up  guilt,  and  treasure  vengeance  ? 

LTCON. 

No ;  labour,  strive,  subdne  that  guilt  and  live. 

PHiBDRA. 

Did  I  not  labour,  strive,  all-seeing  powers ! 
Did  I  not  weep  and  pray,  implore  your  aid  ? 
Burnt  clouds  of  incense  on  your  loaded  altars  ? 
Oh  !  I  call'd  Heav'n  and  Earth  to  my  assistance. 
All  the  ambitious  thirst  of  fame  and  empire. 
And  all  the  honest  pride  of  ctitascious  virtue : 
I  struggled,  rav'd  ;  the  new-born  passion  reign'd 
Almighty  in  his  birth. 


To  gain  his  love  ? 


LTCOlf. 

Did  you  e*er  try 


Avert  ^uc!i  crimes,  ye  powers ! 
No,  to  avoid  hjs  love,  I  sought  his  hstred ;  ' 


I  wrong'd  him,  shului^  him,  bonishM  him  from 

Crete, 
I  sent  him,  drow  him,  from  my  longing  sight : 
In  vain  t  drove  him,  for  his  tyrant  form 
Reign*d  in  my  heart,  and  dwelt  before  my  eyes. 
If  to  the  gods  I  pray'd,  the  very  vows 
I  made  to  Heav'n,  were,  by  my  erring  tongue. 
Spoke  to  Hippolitus.    If  I  try'd  to  sleep. 
Straight  to  my  drowsy  eyes  my  restless  fancy 
Brought  back  his  &tal  fonn,  and  curst  my  slumber. 

LTCON. 

First  let  me  try  to  melt  him  into  love. 

PHADRA. 

No ;  did  his  hapless  passion  equal  mine, 
I  would  refuse  the  bliss  I  most  desii'd. 
Consult  my  fame,  and  sacrifice  my  life. 
Yes,  I  would  die.  Heaven  knows,  this  very  moment. 
Rather  than  wrong  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus. 

LYCON. 
Perhaps  that  lord,  that  husband,  is  no  more; 
He  went  from  Crete  in  haste,  his  army  thin. 
To  meet  the  numerous  troops  of  fierce  Molossians; 
Yet  though  he  lives,  while  ebbing  life  decays^ 
Think  on  your  son. 

PHMORA, 

Alas !  that  shocks  me, 
O  let  me  see  my  young  one,  let  mc  snatch 
A  hasty  farewell,  a  last  dying  kiss ! 
Yet  stay,  his  sight  will  melt  my  just  resolves; 
But  oh !  I  beg  with  my  last  sallying  breath. 
Cherish  my  babe. 

Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  I  grieve  to  tell  you 
What  you  murt  know — Your  royal  husband's  dead. 

PRiEDRA. 

Dead !  oh  ye  powers ! 

LYCON. 

O  forttmate  event  * 
Then  earth-bom  Lycon  may  ascend  the  throne, 
I^ave  to  his  happy  son  the  crown  of  Jova,  > 

And  be  ador*d  like  him.  [AskkJ]  Mourn,  mourn, 

ye  Cretans, 
Since  he  is  dead,  whose  valour  sav'd  your  isle. 
Whose  prudent  care  with  flowiug  plenty  crown'd 
His  peaceful  subjects ;  as  your  towering  Ida 
With  spreadjjpg  oaks, and  with  descending  streams. 
Shades  and  enriches  all  the  plains  below. 
Say,  how  he  dyHL 

MESSENGER. 

He  dy'd  as  Theseus  ought. 
In  battle  dy'd ;  Philotas,  now  a  prisoner. 
That,  rushing  on,  fought  next  his  royal  person. 
That  saw  his  thundering  arm  beat  squadrons  down. 
Saw  the  great  rival  of  Alcides  fall  : 
These  eyes  beheld  hiswelUknown  steed,  beheld 
A  proud  barbarian  glittering  in  his  arms, 
Encumber'd  with  the  spoil. 

PB.«DRA. 

Is  he  then  dead ! 
Is  my  mach-injur*d  lord,  my  Theseus,  dead ! 
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And  toi*t  I  abed  one' tear  upon  bis  um! 
What,  ncyt  a  sigh,  agroaa,  a  soft  complaint  I 
Ab !  tbete  are  tribates  due  from  piou«  brides. 
From  a  cbaste  matron,  and  a  virtuous  wife : 
Bat  saya^e  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  heart. 
Claims  all  my  sorrows,  and  usurps  my  grief. 


PHJE0RA  AND  HIPPOUTUS- 

ACT  a 

Enter  FbsBdra,  Lycon,  and  Ismena. 
Enter  Messenger. 


.18» 


LYOCHI* 


MESSENGER. 


Dtsiiwi  thait  grief,  and  give  a  loose  to  joy : 
He^dettd,  the  bar  of  all  yoar  bliss  is  dead ; 
lire  then,  my  <iueen,  forget  the  wrinkled  Theseus, 
And  take  the  youthful  hero  to  your  arms. 

PHi£ORA, 

I  dare  not  now  admit  of  such  a  thought. 
And  bless'd  be  Heaven,  that  stccPd  my  stubborn 

heart. 
That  made  me  shnn  the  bridal  bed  of  Theseus, 
And  give  him  empire,  but  refuse  him  love. 

LYCON. 

Then  may  his  happier  son  be  bless'd  with  both ; 
Tken  rouze  your  soul,  and  muster  all  your  charms. 
Sooth  bis  ambitious  mind  wi^  thirst  of  empire. 
And  all  his  tender  thoughts  with  soft  allurements. 


But  should  the  youth  reftise  my  proffered  love ! 

0  should  he  throw  me  from  his  loathing  arms  ! 

1  fear  the  trial;  for  1  know  Hippolitus 
Fierce  in  the  right,  and  obstinately  good  : 
When  round  beset,  his  virtue,  like  a  flood, 
Breaks  with  resistless  force  th'  opposing  dan^,    . 
And  bears  the  mounds  along;  they're  hurried  on, 
And  swell  the  torrent  they  were  raisM  to  stop. 
Idare  not  yet  resolve ;  I'll  try  to  live. 

And  to  the  awful  gods  PU  leave  the  rest. 

LYCON. 

Madam,  your  signet,  that  your  slave  may  order 
What's  most  convenient  for  your  royal  service. 

PHiEDRA. 

Take  it,  and  with  it  take  the  fate  of  Phsdra : 
And  thou,  O  Veims,  aid  a  suppliant  queen. 
That  owns  thy  triumphs,  and  adores  thy  power : 
O  spar^  thy  captives,  and  subdue  thy  foes. 
On  this  cold  Scythian  let  thy  power  be  known, 
And  in  a  lover's  cause  assert  thy  own ; 
Then  Crete,  as  Paphos,  shall  adore  thy  shrine ; 
This  nnme  of  Jove  with  gratefnl  fires  ^11  shine, 
And  with  thy  Cither's  flames  shall  wonhip  thine. 
[Exit  Phadra,  &c. 

LYCON  iolut. 

If  she  proposes  love,  why  then  as  surely 
Bu  hau^ity  soul  refuses  it  with  scorn.-^— 

Say  1  confine  him ! If  she  dies,  he's  safe ; 

And  if  she  lives,  Pll  work  her  mg'mg  mind. 
A  woman  scom'd,  with  ease  Pll  work  to  vengeance: 
With  bumble,  fawning,  wise,  obsequious  arts, 
Pll  rule  the  whirl  and  transport  of  her  soul ; 
Then,  what  her  reason  hates,  her  rage  may  act 
When  barks  glide  slowly  through  the  lazy  main. 
The  bafBed  pilots  turn  the  helms  in  vain ; . 
Whei^  driven  by  winds,  they  cot  the  foamy  way. 
The  Hidden  govern  and  the  ships  obey. 


Madam,  the  Prince  Hippolitus  attends. 

PUiEDRA. 

Wiiei-e,  where  Phaedra^s  now  thy 


Admit  him: 

soul  ?  , 

What Shall  I  speak?    And  shall  my  guilty 

tongue 
Let  thJB  insulting  victor  know  his  power? 
Or  sliall  1  still  confine  within  my  bjeast 
My  restless  passions  and  devouring  flames  ? 

But  see  he  comes,  tlie  lovely  tyrant  comes. 

He  rushes  on  xae  like  n  blase  of  light, 

1  cannot  bear  tiie  transport  of  his  presence, 

But  sink  oppressM  with  woe.  [Siooons. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

tipmortal  gods ! 
What  have  I  done  to  raise  such  strange  abhor- 
rence ! 
What  have  |  done  to  shake  her  shrinking  nature    , 
With  my  approach,  and  kill  her  with  my  sight, 

LYCON.  \ 

Alas !  another  grief  devours  her  soul. 
And  only  your  assistance  can  relieve  her. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Ha!  make  it  knowna,  that  I  may  fly  and  aid  her. 

L>'Co;i. 
But  promise  first,  my  lord,  to  keep  it  secret. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Promise !  I  swear,  on  this  good  sword  I  swear. 
This  sword,  which  first  gain»d  youthftil  Theseus 

honour; 
Which  oft  has  punish*d  perjury  and  falsehood ; 
By  thundering  Jove,  by  Grecian  Hercules, 
By  the  majestic  form  of  godlike  heroes. 
That  shine  around,  and  consecrate  the  steel ; 
No  Tacks,no  shame,  shall  ever  force  it  from  me^ 

PHiEDRA. 
Hippolitus ! 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Yes,  tis  that  wretch  who  begs  you  to  dismiss 
This  hated  object  from  your  eyes  for  ever ; 
Begs  leave  to  march  agamst  the  foes  of  Theseus^ 
And  to  revenge  or  share  his  father's  fate. 

PHiBDRA. 

Oh,  Hippolitus ! 
I  own  I've  wrong'd  you,  most  ui\ju8tly  wrong'd 

you. 
Drove  you  from  court,  from  Crete,  and  from  your 

father; 
The  court,  all  Crete,  deplor'd  their  suffering  hero, 
And  1  (the  sad  occasion)  most  of  all. 
Yet  could  you  know  relenting  Phssdra^s  soul. 
Oh  could  you  think  with  what  relnctant  grief 
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I  wrong'd  the  hero,  whom  I  wish'd  to  cherish  1 
Oh  !  you'd  confess  me  wretched,  not  unkind. 
And  own  those  ills  did  most  deserve  your  pity. 
Which  most  procured  your  hate. 

HIPPOUTVS. 

My  hate  to  Phaedra  ? 
Ha !  could  I  hate  the  royal  spouse  of  Theseus^ 
My  queen,  my  mother  ? 

PBLSDRA. 

Why  your  queen  and  mother  ? 
More  humhle  titles  suit  my  lost  condition. 
Alas !  the  iron  hand  of  Death  is  on  me. 
And  I  have  only  time  V  implore  your  pardon. 
Ah  !  would  my  lord  fbi^get  injurious  Phaedra, 
And  with  compassion  view  her  helpless  orphan ! 
Would  he  receive  him  to  his  dear  protection. 
Defend  his  youth  from  all  encroaching  foes ! 

HIPPOLITU8. 

Oh;  Pll  defend  him  !  with  my  life  defend  him ! 
Heavens,dart  your  judgments  on  th  is  faithless  head. 
If  I  dont  pay  him  all  a  slave's  obedience. 
And  all  a  Other's  love. 


A  father's  love ! 

Oh  doubtiiil  sounds !  oh  vain  deceitful  hopes  ! 

My  grief's  much  easM  by  this  transcending  good- 
ness. 

And  Theseus'  death  sits  lighter  on  my  soul : 

Death  '  He's  not  dead !  he  lives,  he  breathes,  he 
speaks. 

He  lives  in  you,  he's  present  to  my  eyes, 

I  &P0  him,  speak  to  him My  heart !  I  rave 

And  all  my  folly's  known. 

HIPPOLITDS. 

Oh  !  glorious  folly  ! 
See  Theseus,  see,  how  much  your  Phasdrft  lov'd 
you. 


Love  him,  indeed  !  dote,  languish,  die  for  him, 
For>ake  my  food,  my  sleep,  all  joys  for  Theseus, 
(But  not  that  hoary  venerable  Theseus) 
But  Theseus,  a^  he  was,  when  mantling  blood 
Glo'v'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks ;  when  his  briglit  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires ;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  fether,  which  now  crowns  the  son; 
When  Theseus  was  Hippolitus. 

HIPP0UTU8. 

Ha !  Amazement  strikes  me ! 
Where  will  this  end  ? 

LTOOM. 

Is  t  difficult  to  guess  ? 
Does  not  her  flying  paleness  that  but  now 
Sat  cold  and  languid  in  her  fading  cheek, 
(Where  now  succeeds  a  momentary  lustre) 
Does  not  her  beating  heart,  her  trembling  lunbs. 
Her  wishing  looks,  her  speech,  her  present  silence. 
All,  all  proclaim  imperial  Phasdra  loves  you. 

HIPPOUTUfl. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  What,  does  no  lightning  flash. 
No  thunder  bellow,  when  such'  monstrous  crimes 
Are  own'd,  avow'd,  confest }  Att-seeing  Son  ! 


Hide,  hide  in  shameAd  nij^t  diy  beamy  head. 
And  cease  to  view  the  horrours  of  thy  race. 
Alas !  I  share  th>  amazing  guilt ;  these  eyes» 
That  first  inspir'd  the  black  inoestaousfiame. 
These  ears,  that  heard  the  tale  of  impious  love^ 
Are  all  aocura*d,  and  all  deserve  your  thunder. 


Alas !  my  lord,  believe  me  not  so  vile. 
No :  by  thy  goddess,  by  the  chaste  Diana, 
None  but  my  first,  my  muoh-lov'd  lord  Aisamnefly 
Was  e'er  receiv'd,  in  these  unhappy  anns. 
No  !  for  the  love  of  thee,  of  those  dear  charms. 
Which  now  I  see  are  doom'd  to  be  my  ruin, 
I  still  deny'd  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus, 
The  chaste,  the  modest  joys  of  spotless  marriage; 
That  drove  him  hence  to  war,  to  stormy  seas. 
To  rocks  and  waves  less  cruel  than  his  PhsMhra. 

HIPPOUTCI. 

If  that  drove  Theseus  benoe,  then  that  kiU'd 
Theseus, 
And  cruel  Phaedra  kill'd  her  husband  Theseus. 


Forbear,  rash  youth,  nor  dare  to  rooze  my 
vengeance; 
Yen  need  not  urge,  nor  tempt  my  swelling  nge 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 
To  do  a  deed  my  reason  would  abhor. 
Long  has  the  secret  straggled  in  my  breast. 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom  ; 
But  now  'tis  out.  Shame,  rage,  confusion,  tear 
And  drive  me  on  to  act  unheard-of  crimes. 
To  murder  thee,  myself,  and  all  that  know  it. 
As  when  convulsions  cleave  the  labouring  Earth, 
Before  the  dismal  yawn'i^pears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houses  crash  ; 
He's  safe,  who  from  the  dreadful  warning  flies. 
But  be  that  sees  its  opening  bosom,  diet.      {ExiL 

HIPPOUTDS. 

Then  let  me  take  the  Warning  and  retire;       f 
I'd  rather  trust  the  rough  Ionian  waves. 
Than  woman's  fiercer  rage. 

[Ismena  tkotot  herttjff  Uttowijg* 

LTOOII. 

Alas !  my  lord. 
Yon  must  not  leave  the  queen  to  her  despair* 

HIPPOUTUfl. 

Must  not  ?  From  thee }  From  that  vile  upstart 
Lycon. 

LTCOW. 

Yes :  from  that  Lycon  whoderiveshis  greatnesfl 
From  Phffidm's  race,  and  now  would  guard  her  life. 
Thei^  sir,  forbear,  and  view  this  royal  sigiMt, 
And  in  her  fiuthful  slave  obey  the  queen. 

[Enter  Gumk. 
Guards,  watch  the  prince,  but  at  that  awibl  distance. 
With  that  respect,  it  may  not  seem  < 
But  only  meant  for  honour. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

,  So,  confinement  ifl 
The  honour  Crete  bestows  on  Theseus*  son. 
Am  I  confin'd  ?  And  is 't  so  soon  forgot. 
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Wbeii  tene  PiocHntM'  urns   o^*ma   your 

WlwB  your  itrwtt  echo'd  with  the  cries  of  orphaas, 
Your  shrieking  muds  clung  round  the  hallov'd 

shrines. 
When  all  your  palaces  and  lofty  towers 
SmokVl  on  the  earth,  when  the  red  sky  around 
GlowM  with  your  city's  flames  (a  dreadftd  lustre) : 
Then,  then  my  father  flew  to  your  assistance  ; 
Then  Tlieseus  sav'd  your  lives,  estates,  and  honoorSy 
And  do  you  thus  reward  the  hero's  toil  ? 
And  do  you  now  confine  the  hero's  son  ? 


Take  not  an  easy  short  confinement  ill. 
Which  your  own  safety  and  the  queen's  requires ; 
But  iear  not  aught  firom  one  that  joys  to  serve  you. 

BIPPOLITVS. 

O,  I  disdain  thee,  traitor,  bat  not  fearthee, 
Kor  will  I  hear  of  senrices  from  Lycon. 
Thy  Teiy  looks  are  lies, -eternal  fidsehood 
finiles  in  thy  lips  and  flatters  in  thy  eyes ; 
Ev'n  in  thy  humble  face  I  read  my  ruin, 
ki  eveiy  cringing  bow  and  fiMrning  smile : 
Why  else  d'yon  whisper  out  your  dark  suspicions  ? 
Why  with  malignant  elegies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin  ? 
Why  through   the  troubled    streets   of  frighted 

Onossus 
Bo  bucklers,  helms,  and  polish'd  aimonr  blaze  ? 
Why  sounds  the  dreadful  din  of  instant  war. 
Whilst  still  the  foe's  nnknown  } 

LYCOH. 

Then  quit  thy  aits. 
Put  off  the  statesman  and  resume  the  judge. 
Thou  Proteus,  shift  thy  various  forms  no  more. 
But  boldly  own  the  god.    [yldcfe.— 
That  foe's  too  near,  [7b  Hipp. 

The  queen's  disease,  and  your  aspiring  mind. 
Disturb  all  Crete,  uid  give  a  loose  to  war. 

HIPPOLtTUS. 

Gods !  Dares  he  speak  thus  to  a  monarch's  son  ? 
And  most  this  earth-bom  slave  command  in  Crete } 
Was  it  for  this  my  god-like  ihther  fought  ? 
Did  Theseus  bleed  for  Lycon  ?  O  ye  Cretans, 
Sec  there  your  king,  the  successor  of  Minos, 
And  heir  of  Jove. 

LYCOH. 

0 

You  may  as  well  provoke 
That  Jove  you  worship,  as  this  slave  you  scorn. 
Go  seize  Alcmson,  Nicias,  and  all 
The  black  abettors  of  his  impious  treason. 
Now  o'er  thy  head  th'  avenging  thunder  rolls : 
For  know,  on  me  depends  thy  instant  doom. 
Then  learn,  proud  prince,  to  bend  thy  haughty 

soul. 
And  if  thou  tbink'A  of  life,  obey  the  queen. 

HIPPOLITVI. 

Then  free  from  fiear  or  guilt  I'll  wait  my  doom: 
Whate'er  's  my  fiiult,  no  stain  shall  blot  my  glory, 
ril  guard  my  honour,  you  dispose  my  life ; 

{Exeunt  Lye.  and  Crat. 
Since  he  dares  brave  my  rage,  the  danger'^B  near. 
The  tioBorous  bounds  that  hunt  the  generous  lion 
Bay  iftr  off,  and  tremble  in  pursuit  j 


But  when  be  strug^es  in  th*  entangling  toils. 
Insult  thedying  piey«        'Tiskindlydone,  Ismena, 

[Ism.  enters 
With  all  your  charms  to  visit  my  distress. 
Soften  my  chains,  and  make  confinement  easy. 
Is  it  then  given  me  to  behold  thy  beauties ; 
Those  blushing  sweets, those  lovely  loving  eyes  ! 
To  press,  to  strain  thee  to  my  beating  heart. 
And  grow  thus  to  my  love  ?  What's  liberty  to  this  ? 
What's  fome  or  gresitnees?  Take  them,  take  them, 

PhsBdra, 
Freedom  and  fiune,  and  in  the  dear  confinement 
Enclose  me  thus  fbr  ever. 

ISMEITA. 

O  Hippolitus ! 
Q  I  could  ever  dwell  in  this  confinement? 
Nor  wish  fur  aught  while  I  behold  my  load  ; 
But  yet  that  wish,  that  only  wish  is  ^n. 
Wh^  my  hard  fote  thus  forces  me  to  beg  you* 
Drive  frem  your  god-like  soul  a  wretched  auud ; 
Take  to  your  arms  (assist  me  Heaven  to  speak  it) 
Take  to  your  aons  imperial  Phssdra, 
And  think  of  me  no  more. 

BIPPOUTUt. 

Not  think  of  thee? 
What!  part,  for  ever  part  ?  Unkind  Ismena: 
Oh  !  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful 
As  it  would  be  to  live,  and  live  without  thee  ? 
Say,  should  I  quit  thee,  should  I  turn  to  PhsBdia, 
Say,  could'st  thou  bear  it  ?  Could  thy  tender  soul 
Endure  the  torment  of  despairing  love. 
And  see  me  aettled  in  a  rival'snnas  i 

UMEIIA. 

Think  not  of  me :  perhaps  my  equal  mrad 
May  learn  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me. 
Yet  would  you  bear  me ;  oould  your  lov'd  Ismenn 
With  all  her  charms  o^*rule  your  sullen  honour. 
You  yet  might  live,  nor  leave  the  poor  Ismena. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Speak,  if  I  can,  I'm  ready  to  obey. 

IBMBHA. 

Give  the  queen  hopes. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

No  more.-*— —My  soul  disdains  iL 
No,  should  I  try,  my  haughty  soul  would  swell; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 
O  !  should  I  stoop  to  cringe,  to  lie,  forswear  } 
Deserve  the  ruin  which  1  strive  to  shun  ? 

ISMENA. 

P,  I  can't  bear  this  cold  contempt  of  death ! 
This  rigid  virtue,  that  prefers  your  glory 
To  liberty  or  life.    O  cruel  man  I 
By  these  sad  sighs,  by  these  poor  streaming  eyeSy 
By  that  dear  love  that  makes  us  nowunKappy, 
By  the  near  danger  of  that  precious  life. 
Heaven  knows  I  value  much  above  my  own. 
What!  Notyetmov'd?  Are  you  resolv'd  on  deaths 
Then,  ere  tis  night,  I  swear  by  all  the  powers. 
This  steel  shall  end  my  fears  and  life  together. 

I  niPPOLITUt. 

You  shan't  be  trusted  with  a  life  so  precious. 
No,  to  the  court  I'll  publish  your  desi|^« 
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Ev'n  bloody  Lycon  will  prevent  your  hie ; 
Lycon  thall  wienchthe  dagger  from  your  bomm. 
And  raving  Ptmdia  will  preserve  Ismena. 

I8MSNA. 

Phsdm !  Come  on,  PU  lead  yon  on  to  Phiedra ; 
Va  tell  her  all  the  secrets  of  our  love, 
Give  to  ker  rage  her  close  destructive  rival ; 
Her  rival  sure  will  fall,  her  love  may  save  you. 
Come  see  me  labour  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
My  agonizing  limbs,  my  dying  eyes. 
Dying,  yet  fizt  in  dmth  on  my  Hippolitus. 

^I^POUTUS. 

What's  your  design  ?  Ye  powers  !  what  means 
my  love  ? 


She  means  to  lead  you  in  the  road  of  ftite ; 
8he  means  to  die  with  one  she  can*t  preserve. 
Yet  when  you  see  me  pale  upon  the  earth. 
This  once  lov'd  form  grown  horrible  in  death. 
Sure  your  relenting  soul  would  wish  you*d  8av*d  me. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh !  Ill  do  all,  do  any  thing  to  save  you. 
Give  up  my  fiune  and  all  my  darling  honour : 
I'll  run,  rilily ;  what  you'll  command  111  say. 

I8MBNA. 

Say,  what  occasion,  chance,  or  Heaven  inspires : 
Say,  that  ypn  love  her,  that  you  lov'd  her  long ; 
Say,  that  you  '11  wed  her,  say  that  you  '11  comply; 
Say,  to  preserve  your  life,  say  any  thing. 

lExU  Hip. 
Bless  him,  ye  powers !  and  if  it  be  a  crime. 
Oh !  if  the  pious  fraud  offenid  your  justice. 
Aim  all  your  vengeance  on  Ismena's  head ) 
Punish  Ismena,  but  forgive  Hippolitus. 
He's    gone,  and  now    my  brave    resolves    are 

staggered. 
Now  I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep. 
Then  pants,  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves. 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  him. 


Bat  should  he  do  what  your  commands  enjoin'd 
him, 
8ay>  shoidd  hewed  her  } 

ISMENA. 

Should  he  wed  the  queen  ! 
Oh  !  Pd  remember  that  twas  my  request. 
And  die  well  pleas'd  1  nmde  the  her^  happy. 


Die !  does  Isaiena  then  resolve  to  die  ? 

ISMENA. 

Can  I  theif  live  ?  Can  I,  who  lov'd  so  well 
To  part  with  all  my  bliss  to  save  my  lover } 
Oh  !  can  I  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him, 
And  see  another  revel  in  his  arms  } 
Oh !  tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  comfort ! 

Enter  Lycon. 

LTCON. 

What  a  reverse  is  this !  Perfidioos  boy. 


Istfaisthytiuth?  Is  this  thy  boasted  honour? 
Then  all  are  rogues  alike :  1  never  thought 
But  one  man  honest,  and  that  one  deceives  me. 

[Aside, 
Ismena  here  !— '— i 

'Tts  all  agreed,  and  now  the  prince  is  safe 
From  the  sure  vengeance  of  despairing  love. 
Nbw  Phsedra's  rage  is  chang'd  to  soft  endeamenta. 
She  doats,  she  dies;  and  few,  but  tediona  days. 
With  endless  joys  will  crown  the  happy  pair. 

I8MENA. 

Does  he  then  wed  the  queen  ? 

LYCON. 

At  least  I  think  SO. 
I,  when  the  prince  approach'd,  not  far  retired 
Pa!e  with  my  doubts :  he  spoke ;  th'  attentive  queen 
Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  ^oomy  eyes 
Sparkled  with  gentler  fires:  he  blushing  bow'd. 
She  trembling,  lost  in  love,  with  soft  confusion 
Receiv'd  his  passion,  and  retum'd  her  own: 
Then  smiling  tum'd  to  me,  and  bid  me  order 
The  pompous  rites  of  her  ensuing  nuptials. 
Which  I  must  now  pursue..  Farewell,  Ismena.  [£z«(. 

I8MENA. 

Then  PU  retire,  and  not  disturi)  their  joys. 

CRO. 

stay  and  team  nore. 

ISMENA. 

Ah !  wherefore  should  I  stay  ? 
What!  Shall  I  stay  to  rave,t'  upbraid,  to  bold  bim? 
To  snatch  the  struggling  charmer  from  her  arms  ? 
For  could  you  think  that  open  generous  youth 
Could  with  feig^'d  love  deceive  a  jealous  woman  ? 
Could  he  so  soon  grow  artful  in  dissembling  } 
Ah !  without  doubt  his  thoughts  inspired  his  tongue. 
And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  finom  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul. 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 

him; 
Perhf^ps— Alas !  how  many  things  might  chaim 

him ! 

CHO. 

Wait  the  success :  it  is  not  yet  decided. 

I8MENA. 

Not  yet  decided  !  Did  not  Lycon  tell  us 
How  he  protested,  sigh'd,  and  look'd,  and  vow'd : 
How  the  soft  passion  languish'd  in  his  eyes  ? 
Yes,  yes,  he  loves,  he  doats  on  Phaedra's  charms. 
Now,  now  he  clasps  her  to  his  panting  breast. 
Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eager  eyes. 
Now  grasps  her  hands  and  now  he  looks,  and  vows. 
The  dear  false  things  that  charm'd  the  poor  Ismena. 
He  comes :  be  still,  my  heart,  the  tyrant  comes. 
Charming,  though  false,  and  lovely  in  his  guilt. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Why  hangs  that  cloudy  sorcow  on  your  brow  ? 
Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Why  flow  your  swelling  eyes. 
Those  eyes  thatus'd  with  joy  to  view  Hippolitus  t 
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ISHlnfA. 

Mjlordy  my  soul  is  cbarm'd  with  your  success; 
Yoa  know,  my  lord,  my  fears  are  but  fur  you. 
For  your  dear  life;  aod  since  my  death  alone 
Can  make  you  safe,  that  soon  shall  make  you 

happy. 
Yet  had  you  brought  less  love  to  Phaedra^s  arms. 
My  soul  had  parted  with  a  less  regret. 
Blest  if  surriTing  in  your  dear  remembrance. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Your  death !  My  love  !  My  marriage  !  And  io 
Phssdra! 
Bear  me,  Ismena. 

ISHBlfA. 

No,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
Bat  though  3rouVe  been  thus  cruelly  unkind. 
Though  yon  have  left  me  for  the  royal  Phsedra, 
Yet  rtiil  my  soul  o'er-runs  with  fondness  tNirards 

you; 
Yet  still  I  die  with  joy  to  save  HippoUtus. 

HIPPOUITS. 

Die  to  save  me !  Could  I  outlive  Ismena ! 

ISMBNA. 

Yes,  you  *d  outlive  her  in  your  Phedra's  arms. 
And  may  you  there  find  every  blooming  pleasure; 
Ob,  may  the  gods  shower  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 
May  the  gods  crown  thy  glorious  arms  with  con- 
quest. 
And  all  thy  peaceful  days  with  sure  repose ! 
May*st  thou  be  blest  with  lovdy  Phsedra's  charms, 
And  for  thy  ease  forgot  the  lost  Ismena  ! 
PaieweU,  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITVS. 

Ismena,  stay. 
Stay,  hear  me  speak,  or  by  th'  infernal  powers 
ni  not  survive  the  minute  you  depart. 

ISMENA. 

What  would  you  say  ?    Ah !  dont  deceive  my 
weakness. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Deceive  thee !  Why,  Ismena,  do  you  wroni?  me  ? 
Why  doubt  my  faith  ?  O  lovely,  cruel  mai^  ! 
Why  wound  my  tender  soul  with  h^rsh  suspicion ! 
Oh !  by  those  charming  eyes,  by  thy  dear  love, 
I  neither  thought  nor  spoke,  designM  nor  promisM 
To  k>ve,  or  we^  the  queen. 

ISMBNA. 

Speak  on,  my  lord, 
My  honest  soul  inclines  me  to  believe  thee  ; 
And  much  1  fear,  and  much  I  hope  I've  wrong'd 
thee. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Then  thus.  I  came  and  spake,  but  scarce  of  love; 
The  easy  queen  receiv'd  my  feint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith. 
Lycon  with  seeming  joy  dismiss'd  my  guards, 
My  generous  soul  disdainM  the  mean  deceit. 
But  still  deceiv'd  her  to  obey  Ismena. 

ISMEVA. 

Alt  thou  then  tiue?   Tbouart  Oh,  pardon  me. 


Pardon  the  erronrs  of  a  silly  maid. 
Wild  with  her  fears,  and  mad  with  jealousy ; 
For  still  that  fear,  that  jealousy,  was  love. 
Haste  then,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself  by  flight ; 
And  when  you  >rc  absent,  when  your  god-like  form 
Shall  cease  to  cheer  forlorn  Ismena's  eyes. 
Then  let  each  day,  each  hour,  each  min'ute,  bring 
Some  kind  remembrance  of  your  constant  love ; . 
Speak  of  your  health ,  your  fortune,  and  your  friends 
(For  sure  those  friends  shall  have  my  tenderest 

wishes) 
Speak  much  of  all ;  but  of  thy  dear,  dear  love. 
Speak  much,  speak  very  much,  and  still  speak  on. 

HIPPOI.ITD8. 

Oh !  thy  dear  love  shall  ever  be  my  theme. 
Of  that  alone  Pli  talk  the  live-long  day ; 
But  thus  ril  talk,  thus  dwelling  in  thy  eyes. 
Tasting  the  odours  of  thy  fragrant  bosom. 
Come  then  to  crown  me  with  inmiortal  joys. 
Come,  be  the  kind  companion  of  my  flight. 
Come  haste  with  me  to  leave  this  fetal  shore. 
The  bark,  before  prepar*d  for  my  departure. 
Expects  its  freight,  a  hundred  lusty  rowers 
Have  wav'd  their  sitaewy  arms,  and  call'd  Hip- 

politus ; 
The  loosenM  canvass  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales. 

ISMBNA.  ^ 

Fly  then,  my  lord,  and  may  the  gods  protect 
thee; 
Fly,  ere  insidious  Lycon  work  thy  ruin ;  * 

Fly,  ere  my  fondness  talk  thy  life  away  ; 
Fly  from  the  queen. . 

HIPPOLITUS. 

'  But  not  fh>m  my  Ismena. 
Why  do  yon  force  me  from  your  heavenly  sight. 
With  those  dear  arms  that  ought  to  clasp  me  to 
thee? 

ISMENA. 

Oh  I  could  rave  for  ever  at  my  fate  I 
And  with  alternate  love  and  fear  possess'd. 
Now  force  thee  from  my  arms,  now  snatch  thee 

to  my  breast. 
And  tremble  till  you  go,  but  die  till  you  return. 

Nay,  I  could  go Ye  gods,  if  I  should  go. 

What  would  feme  say  ?  If  I  should  fly  alone 
With  a  young  lovely  prince  that  cbarm'd  my  soul  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Say  you  £d  well  to  fly  a  certain  ruin, 
To  fly  the  fury  of  a  queen  incens'd. 
To  crown  wifli  endless  joys  the  youth  that  lovM 

you. 
O !  by  the  joys  our  mutual  loves  have  brought. 
By  the  blest  hours  I've  languish'd  at  your  feet. 
By  all  th^  love  you  ever  bore  Hippolitus, 
Come  fly  from  hence,  and  make  him  ever  happy. 

ISMENA* 

Hide  me,  ye  powers ;  I  Aover  shall  resist. 

HIPPMJTUS. 

Will  you  refuse  me  ?  Can  I  leave  behind  me 
All  that  inspires  my  sonl,  and  cheers  my  eyes  ? . 
Will  you  not  go  ?  Then  here  Til  wait  my  doom. 
Come,  ratving  l^hsodn,  bloody  Lycon  come ! 
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1  offer  to  3roDr  nge  ttu8  woithless  life. 
Since  'tis  no  longer  my  lamena's  care^ 

ISM9NA. 

O !  haste  away,  my  lord ;  I  go,  I  fly 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boisterous  deep. 
"When  the  wind  whistles  through  the  crackling 

masts. 
When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Howls  bubbling  in;  then,  then  PU  clasp  thee  fast, 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 
Oh !  I  will  wander  through  the  Sc3^hian  gloom, 
O'er  ice,  and  hills  of  everlasting  snow : 
There,  when  the  horrid  darkness  shall  enclose  us, 
When  the  bleak  wind  shall  chill  my  shivering 

limbs. 
Thou  Shalt  aione  supply  the  distant  Sun, 
And  cheer  my  gazing  eyes,  and  warm  my  heart. 

HIPPOUTDS. 
Come,  let's  away,  and  like  another  Jason 
I'U  bear  my  beauteous  conquest  through  the  seas: 
A  greater  treasure,  and  a  nobler  prize 
Than  he  from  Colchos  bore.  Sleep,  sleep  in  peace, 
Ye  monsters  of  the  woods,  on  Ida's  top 
Securely  roam ;  no  more  my  early  horn 
Shall  wake  the  lazy  day.    Transporting  love 
Beigns  in  my  heart,  and  makes  me  all  its  own. 
So  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms. 
The  blest  Adonis  languish'd  iu  her  arms ; 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung. 
His  arrows  scattered,  and  his  bow  unstrung : 
Obscure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  hounds. 
And  bay  the  fiauicy'd  boar  with  feeble  sounds. 
For  nobler  sports  he  quits  the  savage  fields. 
And  all  the  hero  to  the  lover  yields. 


ACT  III. 
EfOer  Lycon. 


Heateit  is  at  last  appeasVl :  the  pitying  gods 
Have  heard  our  wishes,  and  auspicious  Jove 
Smiles  on  his  native  isle;  for  Phssdra  lives, 
Bestor'd  to  Crete,  and  to  herself,  she  .lives ; 
Joy  with  fresh  strength  inspires  her  drooping  limbs, 
Kevives  her  charms,  and  o'er  her  frided  cheeks     • 
Spreads  a  fresh  rosy  bloom,  as  kindly  qvings 
With  genial  heat  renew  the  frozen  earth. 
And  paint  its  smiling  fiice  with  gaudy  flowers. 
Sut  see  she  comes,  the  beauteous  Phedra  comes. 

JEn^PhsBdra. 
How  her  eyes  sparkle !  How  their  radiant  beams 
Confess  their  shining  ancestor  the  Sun ! 
Your  charms  to-day  will  wound  despairing  crowds, 
And  give  the  pains  you  suffer'd :  bay,  Hippolitus, 
The  fierce,  the  brave,  th'  insensible  Hippolitus    . 
Shall  pay  a  willing  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  in  his  turn  adore—— 

PHiEDRA. 

Tis  flattery  all ; 
Yet  when  you  nlune  the  prince,  that  flattery's 

pleasing. 
You  wish  it  so,  poor  good  old  man,  you  wish  it. 
The  fertile  province  of  Cydonia's  thine  ^ 


Is  there  aught  else  ?     Has  happy  Phsedra  tm^t. 
In  the  wide  circle  of  her  far-stretch'd  empire  ? 
Ask,  take,  my  friend,  secure  of  no  repulse : 
Let  spacious  Crete  through  all  her  hundred  cities 
Resound  her  Phasdra's  joy.    I^  altars  smoke. 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense,  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  Heaven,  to  pitying 

Heaven, 
Which  gives  Hippolitus  to  Phasdra'S  arms. 
Set  all  at  large,  and  bid  the  loathsome  dungeons 
Give  up  the  meagre  slaves  that  pine  in  darkness. 
And  waste  in  gri^,  as  did  despairing  Pbedra : 
Let  them  be  cheer'd,  let  the  starv'd  prisoners  riot. 
And  glow  with  generous  wine. — Let  sorrow  cease. 
Let  none  be  wretched,  none,  since  Phs»lra's  happy. 
But  now  he  comes,  and  with  an  equal  passion 
Rewards  my  flame,  and  springs  into  my  arms  I 

Enter  Messenger. 
Say,  Where's  the  prince  ? 

MESSENGER. 

He's  no  where  to  be  found. 

PHiBDRA. 

Perhaps  he  hunts. 

MBSBEHGER. 

He  hunted  not  to-day. 

PH.SDRA. 

Ha !  Have  yon  searchVl  the  walks,  the  ctiorts, 
the  temples  ? 

KBSSEirGBR. 

Search'd  all  in  vain.  ^ 

PHJSDRA. 

Did  he  not  hunt  to-day  ? 
Alas!  yon  told  me  once  before  he  did  not: 
My  heart  mis^ves  me. 

LTCON. 

So  indeed  doth  mine. 

PHiBDRA. 

Could  he  deceive  me?  Could  that  god-like  youth 
Design  the  ruin  of  a  queen  that  loves  him  ? 
Oh !  he's  all  truth ;  his  words,  his  looks,  his  eyes. 
Open  to  view  his  inmost  thoughts.— He  comes! 
Ha!  Who  art  thou?  Whence  com'st  thou? 
Where's  Hippolitus  ? 


Madam,  Hippolitus  with  6ur  Ismena 
Drove  toward  Uie  i 


PBE«DRA. 

With  frur  Ismena ! 
Curs'd  be  her  cruel  beauty,  curs'd  het*  charms, 
Curs'd  all  her  soothing,  fatal,  jfalse  endearments; 
That  heavenly  virgin,  that  exalted  goodness 
Could  see  me  tortur'd  with  despairing  love. 
With  artful  tears  could  mourn  my  monstrous  suf- 
ferings. 
While  her  base  malice  plotted  my  destniction. 

LYCOV. 

A  thousand  reasons  crowd  upon  my  sonl,. 
That  evidence  their  love. 
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^RiSDKA.  Stoop  to  so  mean,  so  htae  a  vice  fts  fread  ? 

Nay  act  such  monstijpus  perfidy,  yet  start 
From  promisM  love  ? 


Yet,  yes,  they  love ; 
Vhy  dse  should  he  refuse  my  proffei'd  bed  > 
Why  should  one  wann'd  with  youth,  aad  thirst  of 

irlory, 
Disdauk  a  sou),  a  form,  a  crown  like  miae  ? 

LYCOW. 
Vbere,  Lycon,  where  was  then  thy  boasted  cunning? 
I>iiU,  thoughtless  wretch ! 

PHADRA. 

O  pains  unfielt  before ! 
IV  Krief,  despair,  the  agonies,  and  pangs. 
All  the  wild  fury  of  distracted  love. 
Are  noQgfat  to  this.— Say,  famous  politician. 
Where,  when,  and  bow,  did  their  first  passion  rise? 
Where  did  they  breathe  their  sighs  ?  What  shady 

groves. 
What  gloomy  woods,  conceal'd  their  hidden  loves  ? 
Alas!  they  bid  it  not;  the  weU-pleas*d  Sun 
With  all  his  beams  survey'd  their  guiltless  flame; 
Glad  zephyrs  wafted  their  untainted  sighs, 
Aad  Ida  echo'd  their  endearing  accents. 
While  I,  the  shame  of  Nature,  hid  in  darkness. 
Far  from  the  balmy  air  Wnd  cheering  light, 
Prest  down  my  sighs,  aiid  dry*d  my  falling  tears ; 
Searched  a  retreat  to  mourn,  and  watch'd  to  grieve^ 


Now  cease  that  grief,  and  let  your  injurM  love 
Contrive  due  vengeance;  let  majestic  Phedra, 
That  lov*d  the  hero,  sacrifice  the  villain. 
Then  haste,  send  foith  your  ministers  of  vengeance^ 
To  snatch  the  traitor  from  y«»ur  rival's  arms. 
And  force  him  trembling  to  your  awful  presence. 


O  rightly   thought!— Dispatch  th>  attending 
guai^ 
Bid  them  bring  forth  their  instruments  of  death ; 
Darts,  engines,  flames,  and  launch  into  the  deep. 
And  hurl  swift  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  slave. 
Where  am  I,  gods  ?  What  is't  my  rage  commands  ? 
£v*n  now  he*s  gone!  Ev'n  now  the  well-tim*d  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves, 
And  happy  gales  assist  their  speedy  fliich(. 
Nov  they  embrace,  and  ardent  love  enflames 
Their  flushing  cheeks,  and  trembles  in  their  eyes. 
Now  they  expose  my  weakness  and  my  crimes : 
Kow  to  the  sporting  crowd  tfaey  tell  my  follies. 

j&ifer  Cnitander. 

CftATAHDER. 

Sir,  as  I  went  to  seize  the  persons  ordered, 
I  met  ttie  prince,  and  with  him  fair  Ismena ; 
I  seiz*d  the  prince,  who  now  attends  with(*ut. 

PHiBDRA. 

Haste,  bring  him  in. 

LYCOfN. 

Be  quick,  and  seize  Ismena. 


EiUer  Hippolitus. 


HIPPOUTCI. 

My  soul  disdain'd  a  promise. 


Coiddst  thoa  deceive  me? 
Theseus 


Could  a  son 


1 


But  yet  your  false  equivocating  tongue, 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promised. 
But  you  are  ripe  in  frauds,  and  leam'd  i  n  falsehoods. 
Look  down,  O  Theseus^  and  behold  thy  son. 
As  Sciron  fkithless,  as  Procrustes  cruel. 
Behold  the  crimes,  the  tyrants,  all  the  monsters. 
From  which  thy  valour  purg'd  the  groaning  Earth : 
Behold  them  all  in  thy  own  son  revived. 

.   aiPPOLvrui. 

Touch  not  my  glory,  lest  you  stain  your  own  {  ~ 
I  still  have  strove  to  make  my  glorious  &ther 
Blush,  yet  rejoice  to  see  himself  outdone  ; 
To  mix  my  parents  in  my  lineal  virtues. 
As  Theseus  just,  and  as  Camilla  chaste. 

PHIBDRA. 
The  godlike  Thesens  never  was  thy  parent. 
No,  twas  some  monthly  Cappadocian  drudge. 
Obedient  to  the  scourge,  and  beaten  to  her  asms. 
Begot  thee,  traitor,  on  the  chaste  Camilla. 
Camilla  chaste !  An  Amazon  and  chaste ! 
That  quits  her  sex,  and  yet  retains  her  virtue. 
See  the  chaste  matron  mount  the  neighing  steed  ; 
In  fttrict  embraces  lock  the  struggling  warrior. 
And  dioose  the  lover  in  the  sturdy  foe. 

Enter  Messenger,  and  teems  to  talk  eamu^  oifA 
Lycon. 

■IPPOUTUI. 

No;  she  refusM  the  vows  of  godlike  Theseus, 
And  chose  to  stand  his  arms,  not  meet  his  love ; 
And  doubtful  was  the  fight.  The  wide  Thermodoon 
Heard  the  huge  strokes  resound;  its  frighted  waves 
Convey»d  the  mttling  din  to  distant  shores. 
Whilst  she  alone  supported  all  his  war : 
Nor  till  she  sunk  beneath  his  thundering  arm. 
Beneath  which  warlike  nations  bow'd,  would  yield 
To  honest  wish'd  for  love. 

PHiBDRA^ 

Not  so  her  son ; 
Who  boldly  ventures  on  forbidden  flames. 
On  one  descended  from  the  cruel  Pallas, 
Foe  to  thy  father's  person  and  his  blood  ; 
Hated  by  him,  of  kindred  yet  more  hated. 
The  last  of  all  the  wicked  race  he  niin'd. 
In  \'ain  a  fierce  successive  hatred  reign'd 
Between  your  sires :  in  vain,  like  Cadmus'  race. 
With  mingled  blood  they  dy'd  the  blushing  Earth, 

HIPPOUTDI. 

In  vain  indeed,  since  now  the  war  is  o'er; 
We,  like  the  Theban  race,  agree  to  love. 
And  by  our  mutual  fiames  and  future  ofispring. 
Atone  for  slaughter  past. 

PRiKDRA. 

Your  &iture  offspring. 
Heavens!  What  a  medley's  this ?  What  dark  con^ 
■   fusion. 
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Of  blood  and  dotth,  of  marder  and  niatioii  ? 
What  joy 't  had  been  to  old  disabled  Theseus, 
/When  he  should  take  thy  oi&priag  in  his  arms  ? 
£v*n  in  his  arms  to  hold  an  infant  Pallas, 
And  he  upbraided  with 'bis  grandsire-s  fiite. 
Oh  baibarous  youth ! 

LYCON. 

Too  barbarous  I  fear. 
Perhaps  even  now  his  Action's  up  in  aims. 
Since  having  crowds  roU  umwidi  tow^irda  the 


And  rend  the  city  with  tumultuous  clamours  \ 
Perhaps  to  murder  Phssdra  and  her  son. 
And  give  the  crown  to  him  and  his  Ismena : 
But  ril  prevent  it  lE^  Lycon. 

IsmsatL  brouf^  in, 

THMOBA. 

What !  the  kind  Ismena 

That  nurs^  me,  watch'd  my  sickness'.  Oh  she 
watchM  me,  * 

As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion, 

To  tear  his  heart,  and  riot  in  his  blood. 

Hark !  Hark,  my  little  infont  cries  for  justice ! 

Oh !  be  appeased,  my  babe,  thou  shalt  have  justice. 

Now  all  the  spirits  of  my  god-like  race 

Euflame  my  soul,  and  urge  me  on  to  vengeance. 

Arsamnes,  Minos,  Jove,  th'  avenging  Sun, 

lospiremy  fixry,  and  demand  my  justice. 

Oh^  ye  shall  have  it;  thou,  Minos,  shalt  ap- 
plaud it ; 

Yes,  thou  shalt  copy  it  in  their  pains  below. 

Oods  of  revenge,  arise. — He  comes !  He  comes ! 

And  shoots  himself  through  all  my  kindling  blood. 

I  have  it  herc.«-Now  base  perfidious  wretch. 

Now  sigh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  in  thy  turn. 

Yes,  your  Ismena  .shall  appease  my  vengeance. 

Ismena  dies :  and  thou  her  pitying  lover 

DoomMst  her  to  death.— -Thou  too  shall  see  her 
bleed; 

See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and  hear  her  dying 
groans : 

Go,  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  ador'd  Ismena, 

And  laugh  at  dying  Phsedra! 

HIPP0LITU8. 

Oh  Ismena ! 

ISMENA. 

Alas!  My  tender  soul  would  shrink  at  death. 
Shake  with  its  fears,  and  sink  beneath  its  pains. 
In  any  case  but  this. — But  now  Pm  steel'd. 
And  the  near  danger  lessens  to  ray  sight 
Now,  if  1  live,  'tis  only  for  Hippolitus, 
And  with  an  equal  joy  Pll  die  to  save  him. 
Yes,  for  his  sake  I'll  go  a  willing  shade. 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Elysian  fields, 
And  there  inquire  of  each  descending  ghost 
Of  my  lov'd  hero*s  welfare,  life,  and  honour. 
That  dear  remembrance  will  improve  the  bliss. 
Add  to  th'  Elysian  joys,  and  make  that  Heaven 
more  happy. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  heavenly  virgin;  [il«A.] — O  imperial  Phae- 
dra, 
liCt  your  rage  fall  on  this  devoted  head ;    . 
But  spare,  oh !  spare  a  guiltless  virgin's  life : 


Think  of  her  jrootii,  her  janooence,  ber  virtue ; 
Think,  with  what  warm  compassion  she  bemoaned 

you; 
Think,  how  she  serv'd  and  watch'd  youm  your 

sickness ! 
How  ev'ry  rising  and  descending  Sun 
Saw  kind  Ismena  watching  o*er  the  queen. 
I  only  promis'd,  I  alone  deceived  you  ; 
And  I,  and  only  I,  should  feel  your  justice. 


Oh !  by  those  powers,  to  whoa  I 


For  all  my  faults,  by  that  bright  arch  «f  Heaven 
I  now  last  see,  1  wrought  him  by  my  wiles. 
By  tears,  by  threats,  by  every  female  art,     ^ 
Wrought  his  disdaining  soul  to  felse  compliance. 
The  son  of  Theseus  could  not  think  of  fraud, 
'Twas  woman  all. 

FHMBKJl, 

I  see  twas  woman  all, 
And  woman's  fmud  should  meet  with  woman's 

vengeance. 
But  yet  thy  courage,  truth,  and  virtue  shock  me ; 
A  love  so  warm,  so  firm,  so  like  my  own. 
Oh!    had  the  gods  so  plea&'d;   had  boonteous 

Heaven 
Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedra's  arms. 
So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  Fate ; 
So  had  I  given  my  life  ,with  joy  to  save  him. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

And  can  you  doom  her  death  ?     Can  Minos* 
daughter 
Condemn  the  virtne  which  ber  soul  admires  ? 
Are  not  you  Phaedra?  Once  the  boast  of  fimiie. 
Shame  of  our  sex,  and  pattern  of  your  own. 


.  Am  I  that  Phaedra  ?  No.-— Another  soul 
Informs  my  alter'd  frame.    Could  else  Ismena 
Provoke  my  hatred,  yet  deserve  my  love  ? 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  support  my  sinking  glory. 
Restore  my  reason,  and  confirm  my  virtue. 
Yet,  is  my  rage  unjust  >  Then,  why  was  Phaedra 
Rescu'd  for  torment,  and  preserv'd  for  pain  > 
Why  did  you  raise  me  to  the  heigfath  of  joy. 
Above  the  wreck  of  clouds  and  storms  below. 
To  dash  and  break  me  on  the  ground  for  ever  ? 

ISMENA. 

Was  it  not  time  to  urge  him  to  compliance  ? 
At  least  to  feign  it,  when  pei^ious  Lycon 
Confin'd  his  person,  and  contpir'd  his  death. 

PILBDRA. 

Confin'd  and  doom'd  to  death — O  cmel  -Lycon ! 
Could  I  have  doom'd  thy  death? — Could  these 

sad  eyes. 
That  lov'd  thee  living,  e'er  behold  thee  dead  ? 
Yet  thou  conld'st  8<$e  me  die  without  concern, 
Rather  than  save  a  wretdied  queen  from  ruin. 
Else  could  you  choose  to  trust  the  warring  winds. 
The  swelling  waves,  the  rocks,  the  faithless  sands. 
And  all  the  raging  monsters  of  the  deep ! 
Oh !  think  you  see  me  on  the  naked  shore  ; 
Think  how  I  scream  and  tear  my  scattered  hair; 
Break  from  the  embraces  of  my  shrieking  maids, 
And  harrow  on  the  sand  my  bleeding  boaom :  ' 
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Then  catch  with  wide-itretehHl  arms  the  empty 

billows, 
And  headlong  plunge  into  the  gaping  deep. 

HIPPOUTU8. 

0,  dinnal  state !  My  bleeding  heart  relents, 

And  all  my  thoughts  dissolve  in  tenderest  p^ty. 

PHJSDRA. 
If  yon  can  pity,  O !  refuse  not  lore ;  ^ 

But  stoop  to  rale  in  Crete,  the  seat  of  heroes, 
And  nursery  of  gods-»>A  hundred  cities 
Comt  thee  for  lord,  where  the  rich  busy  crowds 
Struggle  for  passage  through  the  spacious  streets; 
Where  thousand  ships  o'etshade  the  lessening  main. 
And  tire  the  labouring  wind.    The  suppliant  na* 

ttons 
Bow  to  its  ensigns,  and  with  lowei'd  sails 
Confess  the  oceou's  queen.     For  thee  alone 
The  winds  shall  blow,  and  the  vast  ocean  roll. 
For  thee  alone  the  fiunM  Cydonian  warriors 
From  twanging  yews  shall  send  their  £»tal  shafts. 

HIPPOUTUk. 

Then  let  me  march  their  leader,  notthenrprioce; 
And  at  the  head  of  your  renown'd  Cydonians, 
Blandish  this  fiir-frm*d  sword  of  conquering  The- 
seus; > 
That  1  may  shake  th'  Egypfnn  tyrant's  yoke 
From  Asia's  neck,  and  &c  it  on  his  own ; 
That  willing  nations  may  obey  your  laws. 
And  your  bright  ancestor,  the  Sun,  may  shine 
On  nougitt  bdt  Phedra's  empire. 

PH^fiDRA. 

Why  not  thine  ? 
Dost  thou  so  fiir  detest  my  profier'd  bed, 
As  to  reliise  my  crown  ?---0,  cruel  youth ! 
By  aU  the  pam  that  wrings  my  tortur'd  soul ! 
By  all  the.  dear  deceitful  hopes  you  gave  me ; 
O !  ease,  at  least  once  more  delude,  my  sorrows. 
For  your  dear  sake  Pto  lost  my  darling  honour ; 
For  you,  but  now  I  gave  my  soul  to  death : 
For  you  I'd  quit  my  crown,  and  stoop  beneath 
The  happy  bondage  of  an  humble  wife. 
With  thee  I'd  climb  the  steepy  Ida's  summit. 
And  in  the  scorching  heat  and  chilling  dews, 
Cer  hills,  o'er  vales,  pursue  the  shaggy  lion : 
Careless  of  danger  and  of  wasting  toil, 
Of  pinching  hunger  and  impatient  thirsty 
Pdfindalljoysinthee. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Why  stoops  the  queen 
To  aak,  entreat,  to  supplicate  and  pray. 
To  prostitute  her  crown  and  sex's  honour, 
To  one  whose  humble  thoughts  can  only  rise 
To  be  your  sbvre,  not  lord  ? 

PHiEDRA. 
And  is  that  all  ? 
Gods !  Does  he  deign  to  force  an  artful  groan  ? 
Or  call  a  tear  ftom  his  unwilling  eyes, 
fiaid  as  his  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  sword, 
Fieroe  as  the  wolves  that  howl'd  around  bis  birth  ? 
He  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  suppliant  scorns. 
O  Heaven  t  O  Minos!  O  imperial  Jove  I 
Do  ye  not  blush  at  my  degenerate  weakness ! 
Hence  lazy,  mean,  ignoble  passion,  fly ; 
Hence  from  my  sou^— Tis  gone,  'tis  fled  for  ever. 


And  Heaven  in^ires  my  tiionghtt  with  righteous 

vengeance. 
Thou  slialt  no  more  despise  my  offer'd  love ; 
No  more  Ismena  shall  upbraid  my  weakness. 

[Ca^c^  Hipp,  ntord  to  stab  hgruff. 
Now  all  ye  kindred  gods  look  down  and  see, 
How  I'll  revenge  you,  and  myself,  on  Phadia. 

'    Enter  Lycon,  and  matchet  aaay  the  tword, 

LYCON. 

Honour  on  horrour !  Theseus  is  retum'd. 

PUiBDRA. 

Theseus !  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  life  ? 

May  1  be  snatch'd  with  winds,  by  earth  o^eiw 

whelmM, 
Rather  than  view  the  face  of  injni^d  Theseus. 

Now  wider  still  my  growing  horrours  spread. 
My  fame,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy's  fled : 
Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 
If  crimes  enrage  you,  or  misfortunes  move ; 
On  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ. 
Me  if  your  anger  spares,  your  pity  should  destroy. 

iRumqffi 

LTCON. 

This  may  do  service  yet. 

lExit  Lycon,  camu  ^the  twe/tL 

HIPPOLITUS. 
-  Is  he  retum'd  ?  Thanks  to  the  pitying  gods. 
Shall  I  again  behold  his  awful  eyes  ? 
Again  be  folded  in  his  loving  arms  ? 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  joy  1  fear  for  Phasdra  ; 
I  fear  his  warmth  and  unrelenting  justice. 
O !  should  her  raging  passion  reach  his  cars. 
His  tender  love,  by  anger  fir'd,  i*ould  turn 
To  burning  rage;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil. 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  tb'  untasting  tongue, 
Tet  touch'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flames  will  blaze. 
But  oh,  ye  powers !  I  see  his  godlike  form.  ^ 

0  extasy  of  joy !  He  comes,  he  comes ! 
Is  it  my  lord  ?  My  fiither  ?  Oh !  'tis  he : , 

1  see  han,  touch  him,  feel  his  known  embraces. 
See  all  the  father  in  his  joyful  eyes. 

Enter  Theseus  wlh  otken. 
Where  have  you  been,  my  lord?  What  angry 

demon 
Hid  you  from  Crete  ?  From  me  ?— What  god  has 

sav'd  you  ? 
Did  not  Philotas  see  you  faU  ?  O  answer  me ! 
And  tben  Pll  ask  a  thousand  questions  more. 

THESEUS. 
No :  but  to  save  my  life  1  feign'd  my  death  ; 
My  horse  and  well-known  arms  confirmed  the  tale. 
And  hindered  farther  search.    This  honest  Greek 
Conceal'd  me  in  his  house,  and  cur'd  my  wounds; 
Procui^d  a  vessel ;  and,  to  bless  me  more, 
Accompany'd  my  flight.—— 
But  this  at  leisure.     Let  me  now  indulge 
A  fitther's  fondness ;  let  me  snatch  thee  thus ; 
Tbus  fold  thee  in  my  arms.     Such,  such,  was  I 

{Embraeet  Hippolitus. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  mother,  chaste  Camilla ; 
And  much  she  lov'd  me.— Oh!  Did  Phsedra  view 

me 
With  half  that  fondness !— But  she's  still  unkipd ; 
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Else  hasty  joy  had  brought  her  to  these  arms. 
To  welcome  me  to  liber^,  to  life ; 
And  make  that  life  a  blessing.     Ck>me,  my  son. 
Let  us  to  Phaedra. 

HIPPOLITUB. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

THB^EVS. 

Forget  her  former  treatment ;  she's  too  good 
Still  to  persist  in  hatred  to  my  son. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

O!  let  me  fly  from  Crete, — from  you,  [Aiide, 
aodPhsedra. 

THESEUS. 

My  SOD,  whatmeans  this-tum  ?  this  sudden  start  ? 
Why  would  you  fly  fh)m  Crete,  and  from  your 
&ther> 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Not  from  my  fiither,  but  from  lazy  Crete; 
To  follow  danger,  and  acquire  renown : 
-^o  quell  the  monsters  that  escaped  your  sword, 
jbid  make  the  world  confess  me  Thesus'  son. 

THESEUS. 

What  can  this  coldness  mean  ?  Retire,  my  son, 
[Exit  Hippolitus. 
While  I  attend  the  queen.— What  shock  is  this  ? 
I    Why  tremble  thus  my  limbs  ?  why  fitints  my  heart } 
Why  am  I  thrill'd  with  fear,  till  now  unknown  ? 
Wliere's  now  the  joy,  the  extasy,  and  transport. 
That  warm'd  my  soul,  and  utg'd  me  on  to  Phasdra  ? 
O!  bad  I  never  lov*d  ber.  Pad  been  blest 

Sorrow  and  joy,  in  love,  alternate  reign  ; 
Sweet  is  jthe  bliss,  distracting  is  the  pain. 
So  when  the  Nile  its  fruitful  deluge  spreads. 
And  genial  heat  informs  its  slimy  beds ; 
Here  yellow  harvests  crown  the  fertile  plain, 
T^iere  monstrous  serpents  fright  the  labouring 

swain  r 
A  various  product  fills  the  fettenM  sand. 
And  the  sune  floods  enrich  and  curse  the  land. 


ACT  IV. 
jBnier  Lycon  «ofttf. 

LTCON. 

This  may  gain  time  tiU  all  my  wealth's  embaik'd, 
To  ward  my  foes  revenge,  and  finish  mine. 
And  shatke  that  empire  which  I  can't  possess. 
But  then  the  queen— She  dies—Why  let  her  die; 
Let  wide  destruction  seize  on  all  together. 
So  Lycon  live. — A  safe  triumphant  exile. 
Great  in  disgrace,  and  envy'd  in  his  fell. 
The  queen  !-^hen  try  thy  art,  and  workberpftssioii. 

EnUr  Phcdra  and  AttemianU, 
Draw  her  to  act  what  most  ber  soul  abhors. 
Possess  her  whole,  and  speak  thyself  in  Pluednu 

PHAORA. 

Off,  let  me  loose;  why,  cruel  barbarous  maids. 
Why  am  i  barr*d  from  Death,  the  common  rafuge, 
ThsEt  q^seads  its  hospitable  arms  for  all } 


Why  must  I  drag  th*  insuflhrable'  load 
Of  foul  dishonour,  and  despairing  love  ? 
Oh  !  length  of  pain!  Am  I  so  often  dying. 
And  yet  not  dead  ?  Feel  I  so  oft  death's  pangs^ 
Nor  once  can  find  its' ease  ? 

LYOON. 

Would  you  now  die  ? 
Now  quit  the  field  to  your  insulting  foe  ? 
Then  shall  he  triumph  o'er  your  blasted  name : 
Ages  to  come,  the  universe,  shall  learn 
The  wide  immortal  infemy  of  Phssdra : 
And  the  poor  babe,  the  idol  of  your  soul. 
The  lovely  image  of  your  dear  d  jad  lord. 
Shall  be  upbraided  with  bis  mother's  crimes  ; 
Shall  bear  your  shame,  shall  sink  beneath  yous 

feults; 
Inherit  your  disgrwe,  but  not  your  crown. 

PILSDRA. 

Must  he  too  fell,  invoWd  in  my  destroction. 
And  only  live  to  curse  the  name  of  Phaadra  ^ 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  b'abe !  must  I  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  sad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 
Gods !  cruel  gods !  can't  all  my  paths  atone. 
Unless  they  reach  my  infent's  guiltless  head  } 
Oh  lost  estate !  when  life's  so  sharp  a  torment. 
And  death  itself  can't  ease !    Assist  me,  Lycon, 
Advise,  speak  comfort  to  my  troubled  souL 

LYCON. 
'Tis  you  must  drive  that  tfouble  from  your  soul ; 
As  streams,  when  dam'd,  iforget  their  ancient 

current. 
And  wondering  at  their  banks,  in  other  channels 

flow; 
So  must  you  bend  your  thou^ts  from  hopeless  love. 
So  turn  their  course  to  Theseus^  happy  bosom. 
And  crown  his  eager  hopes  with  wish'd  enjoyment : 
Then  with  fresh  charms  adorn  your  troubled  Tooks, 
Display  the  beauties  first  inspir'd  his  soul. 
Sooth  with  your  voice,  and  woo  him  with  your 

eyes. 

PRiBDIU. 

Impossible !  What  woo  him  with  these  eyes. 
Still  wet  with  tears  that  flow'tiU-bat  not  for  The- 
seus? 
This  tongue  so  us'd  to  sound  another  name ; 
What !  tfke  him  Co  my  arms !  Oh  awful  Juno ! 
Toucb,love,  caress  him !  whilemy  wanderingfancy 
On  other  objects  strays  ?  A  lewd  adultress 
In  the  chaste  bed  ?  And  in  the  fatbei's  arms, 
(Ob  horrid  tliought !  Oh  execrable  incest !) 
Ev'n  in  the  fether*s  arms  embrace  the  son  } 

LYCON. 

Yet  you  must  see  him,  lest  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a  search. 
And  ill-tim'd  absence  should  disclose  your  crim,e; 

PHiBORA. 

Could  I,  when  present  to  his  awful  eyes. 
Conceal  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul } 
Would  not  my  groans,  my  looks,  my  speech,  be- 

tray  me  } 
Betray  thee,  Phssdra!  then  thou  'rt  not  betrayed  ! 
Live,  lire  secure,  adoring  Crete  conceals  thee : 
Thy  pious  love,  and  most  endearing  goodness, 
WUl  oharm  the  kind  Hippolitus  to  silence. 
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Oh  wretched  PhaBdrm!  ob  iU-gaarded  secret  1 
To  foes  alone  disclos'd ! 

LTCON. 

I  needs  must  fear  tbeoiy 
Spight  of  their  oaths,  their  vows,  their  imprecations. 

FTUBDRA,         ^ 

Bo  iroprp<4tions,  oaths,  or  tows  avail ! 
I,  too,  have  sworn,  ev'n  at  the  altar  sworn 
Eternal  love  aod  endless  faith  to  Theseus ; 
And  yet  am  false,  forsworn :  the  hallo w'd  shruie, 
That  heard  me  swear,  is  witness  to  my  fislsehood. 
The  youth,  the  very  author  of  my  crimes, 
ET*n  he  shall  tell  the  fault  himself  inspired; 
The  fatal  eloquence,  that  charm*d  my  soul. 
Shall  lavish  all  its  arts  to  my  destruction. 

LYCON. 

Oh  he  win  tell  it  all !— Destruction  seize  him !— » 
With  seeming  grief,  and  aggravating  pity, 
And  more  to  blacken,  will  excuse  your  folly; 
False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes. 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artliil  sighs  shall  heave : 
Then  Thtteus— How  will  indignation  ftwell 
His  mi^y  heart !  How  his  miyestic  frame 
Will  shake  with  rage  too  fierce,  too  swift  for  vent ! 
How  he  '11  expose  you  to  the  public  scorn. 
And  loathing  crowds   shall   murmur  out  their 

horrour ! 
Then  the  fierce  Scythian— Now  methinks  1  see 
His  fit- ry  eyes  with  sullen  pleasures  glow, 
Sarvey  your  tortnres,  and  insult  your  pang^; 
I  see  him,  smiling  on  the  pleas'd  Ismena, 
Point  out  with  scorn  the  once  proud  ty  rantPhsBdra. 

PHADRA. 

Curst  be  his  name  !  May  inihmy  attend  him ! 
Miy  swili  destruction  fidl  upon  his  head, 
HurI'd  by  the  hand  of  those  he  most  adores ! 


By  Hgaven,  prophettctruth  inspires  yourtongue ! 
Re  shall  endure  the  shame  he  means  to  give; 
And  all  the  torments  which  he  heaps  on  you. 
With  just  revenge,  shall  Theseus  turn  on  him. 


Is  *t  possible  ?  Oh  Lycon !  Oh  my  reliige  I 
Oh  good  old  man !  thou  oracle  of  wisdom ! 
•Doclare  the  means,  that  Phsedra  may  adore 


MiUer  Theaeas. 


LYOOir. 


AcGose  bfan  first. 

POSORA. 
Oh  Heavens !  Accuse  the  guiltless ! 

LTCON. 

llien  be  accursM ;  let  Theseus  know  your  crime ; 
Let  lasting  infiimy  overwhelm  your  glory ; 
Let  your  foe  triumph,  and  your  infant  fiill-^ 
Shake  off  this  idle  lethargy  of  pity. 
With  ready  war  prevent  th'  invading  foe, 
Prwervc  your  glory,  and  secure  your  vengeance : 
Be  yours  the  firuit,  security,  and  ease ; 
The  guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  labour,  mine. 

PH.ADAA. 

Heavens !  Theseus  com,es  f 

tOJL.  JX. 


LYCON. 

Declare  3'our  last  resolves. 


Do  you  resolve,  for  Phaedra  can  do  nothing. 

lExU  Phscdia. 

LYCON. 

Now,  Lycon,  heighten  his  impatient  love, 
Now  raise  his  pRy,  now  infiame  his  rage, 
Snicken  his  hopes,  then  quash  them  with  despair; 
Work  his  tumultuous  passions  into  frenzy ; 
Unite  them  all,  then  turn  them  on  the  foe. 

THESEUS. 

Was  that  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  idol,  Phaedra? 
Does  she  still  shun  me  ?  Oh  injurious  Heaven  ! 
Why  did  you  give  me  back  again  to  life  ? 
Why  did  you  save  me  froitf  the  rage  of  battle. 
To  let  me  fall  by  her  more  fatal  hatred } 

LYCON. 

Her  hatred !  No,  she  loves  yon  with  snch  fond- 
ness. 

As  none  but  that  of  Theseus  e'er  could  equal ; 

Yet  so  the  gods  have  doom'd,  so  Heaven  will  hava 
it. 

She  ne'er  must  view  her  nmch-lov'd  Theseus  more. 

THESECrS. 

Not  see  her !  By  my  sufferings  but  I  will, 
Though  troops  embattled  should  oppose  my  pas- 
sage, 
And  ready  death  should* guard  the  (atial  way* 
Not  sec  her !  Ob  I  '11  clasp  her  in  these  arms,    ' 
Break  through  the  idle  bands  that  yet  have  held  me. 
And  seize  the  joys  my  honest  love  may  claim. 

LYCON. 

Is  this  a  time  for  joy  ?  when  Phsedra's  griefs— 

THESEUS. 

Is  this  a  time  for  grief?  Is  this  my  welcome 
To  air,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  Crete  ? 
Not  this  I  hop'd,  when,  nig»d  by  ardent  love, 
I  wing'd  my  eager  way  to  Phaedra's  arms ; 
Then  to  my  thoughts  relenting  Phaedra  flew. 
With  open  arms,  to  welcome  my  return. 
With  kind endearingblamecondemn'd  my  raahness^ 
And  made  me  swear  to  venture  out  no  more. 
Oh  I  my  warm  soul,  my  boiling  fiincy  glow'd 
With  charming  hopes  of  yet  untasted  joys  ; 
New  pleasures  fUl'd  my  mind,  all  daingers,  pains. 
Wars,  wounds,  defeats,  in  that  dear  hope  were  lost. 
And  does  she  now  avoid  my  eager  love, 
Pursue  me  still  with  unrelenting  hatred. 
Invent  new  pains,  dttest,  loath,  shun  my  sight, 
Fly  my  return,  and  sorrow  for  my  safety  ? 

LYCON. 

O  think  not  so  !  for,  by  th'  unerring  gods. 
When  first  I  told  her  of  your  wish'd  return. 
When  the  lov'd  name  of  Theseus  reach'd  her  ears, 
At  that  dear  name  she  rear'd  her  drooping  head. 
Her  feeble  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  to  Heaven, 
To  bless  the  bounteous  gods  :  at  that  dear  nam<^ 
The  raging  tempest  of  her  grief  was  calm'd  j 
Her  si^  were  bush'd,  and  tears  for^t  to  flow. 
o 
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THE5E1TS. 
Did  my  return  bring  comfort  to  her  sorrow  ? 
Then  haste,  conduct  me  to  the  lovely  mourner : 
O  I-  will  kiss  the  pearly  drops  away ; 
Suck  from  her  rosy  lips  the  fragrant  sighs; 
With  other  sighs  her  panting  breast  shall  heave, 
With  otKer  dews  her  swimming  eyes  shall  melt, 
With  other  pangs  her  throbbing  heart  shall  beat, 
And  all  her  sorrows  shall  be  lost  in  love* 

LVGOR.    . 

Does  Theseus  burn  with  such  unheard-of  pas- 
sion ? 
And  must  not  she  with  out-stretch'd  arms  receive 

him, 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows, 
The  vows  of  one  so  dear !  O  righteous  gods  ! 
Why  must  the  bleeding  heart  of  Theseus  bear 
Such  torturing  pangs  ?  while  Pha^ra,dead  to  love, 
Now  with  accusing  eyes  oiKangry  Heaven 
Stedfostly  gazes,  and  ii|>braids  the  gods ; 
Now  with  dumb  piercing  grief,  and  humble  shame. 
Fixes  her  gloomy  watry  otbs  to  earth ; 
Now,  burst  with  swelling  anguish,  rends  the  skies 
.With  loud  complaints  of  her  outrageous  wrongs  ! 


Wronged !  Is  she  wrong'd  ?  and  lives  he  yet  who 
wrong'd  her  ? 

LYCON. 

He  lives,  so  great,  so  happy,  so  bclov'd, 
That  Pha»ira  scarce  can  hope,  scarce  wish,  revenge. 

THESEUS. 

Sliall  Theseus  live,  and  not  re\'enge  bis  Phaedra  ? 
Gods!  shall  this  arm,renown'd  for  righteous  ven- 
1  geance. 

For  quelling  tyrants,  and  redressing  wrongs, 
Now  fail  ?  now  firiit,  when  Phaedra's  injur'd,  fail  ? 
Speak,  Lycon,  haste,  declare  the  secret  villain, 
7*he  wiietch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So'  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

/  LTCON. 

1  dare   not   speak;    but  sure  her  wrongs  are 
mighty : 
The  pale  cold  hue  that  deadens  ^1  her  charms, 
Her  sighs,  her  hollow  groans,  her  flowing  tears, 
Make  me  suspect  her  monstrous  grief  will  end  her. 

THESEUS. 

End  her  ?  end  Theseus  first,  and  all  mankind ; 
But  most  that  villain,  that  detested  slave. 
That  brutal  coward,  that  dark  lurking  wretch  I 


O  noble  heat  of  unexampled  love ! 
Thip  Phsedra  bop'd,  when  in  the  midst  of  grief. 
In  the  wild  torrent  of  overwhelming  sorrows, 
She,gToaning,  still  invok'd,still  calPd  on  Theseul 

THESEUS. 

Did  she  then  name  me  1  Did  the  weeping  tharmcsr 
Invoke  my  name,  and  call  for  aid  on  Theseus  ? 
Oh,  that  lov'd  voice  upbraided  my  delay. 
Why  then  this  stay  ?  I  come,  I  fly,  oh  Pha;dra ! 
Lead  on— Now,  dark  disturber  of  my  peace. 
If  now  thou  'rt  known,  what  luxury  of  ?eoigeance-«- 
Haste,  lead^  conduct  mie. 


LYCOir. 
Oh !  I  beg  you  siap 

THESEUS4 

What  ?  stay  when  Phaedra  calls  ? 

LYCON. 

Oh !  on  my  knees. 
By  ail  the  gods,  my  lord,  1  beg  you  j  ►ay ; 
As  you  respect  your  peaoe,  your  life,  your  glory: 
As  Phsedra*8  days  are  precious  to  your  soul ; 
By  all  your  love,  by  all  her  sorrows,  stay. 

THESEUS. 

Where  lies  the  danger  ?  wherefore  should  I  stay  f 

LYCON. 

Your  sudden  presence  would  surprise  her  soul, 
Reiiew  the  galling  image  of  her  wrongs, 
Revive  her  sorrow,  indiguation,  shame; 
And  all  your  son  would  strike  her  from  ycnur  eyes. 

THESEUS. 

My  son !— -But  he's  too  good,  too  brave  to 
wrong  her. 

^Whence    then   that  shocking   change,  that 

•  strong  surprise ; 
That  fright  that  seiz'd  him  at  the  name  of  Phaedra ! 

LYCON. 

Was  he  surpris'd  ?  that  sbow'd  at  least  remorse. 

THESEUS. 

Remorse  !  for  what  ?  By  Heavens,  my  troubled 
thoughts 
Presage  some  dire  attempt. Say,  what  remorse ! 

LYCON. 

I  would  not— —yet  I  must. ^This  yon  com- 
mend; 
This  Ph^dra  orders;  thrice  her  faultering  tongue 
Bad  me  unfold  the  guilty  scene  to  Theseus : 
Thrice  with  loud  cries  recall^  me  on  my  way. 
And  blam*d  my  speed,  and  chid  my  rash  obedience. 
Lest  the  unwelcome  tale  should  wound  your  peace. 
At  last,  with  looks  serenely  sad,  she  cry'd, 
"  Qo,  tell  it  all ;''  but  in  such  artful  words. 
Such  tender  accents,  and  such  melting  sounds. 
As  may  appease  his  nige,  and  move  bis  pity  } 
As  may  incli]|^  biro  to  forgive  his  son 
A  grievous  foult,  but  still  a  iauR  of  love. 

THESEUS. 

Of  love !  what  strange  suspicions  rack  my  sotaH 
As  you  regard  my  peace,  deidare,  what  lovo ! 

LYCON. 

So  urg^,  I  must  declare ;  yet,  pitying  Heaven* 
Why  must  I  speak  ?  Why  must  unwilling  Lyooa 
Accuse  the  prince  of  impious  love  to  Phiedra  ? 

THESEUS. 

Love  to  his  mother !  to  the  wife  of  Theseosi 

LYCON. 
Yes,  at  the  first  moment  he  view'd  her  eyes, 
Ev'nat  the  altar,  when  you  joinM  your  hands. 
His  easy  heart  received  the  guilty  flame. 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  his  psMAoa, 
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THESEUS. 

Then  Hwm  for  this  she  banish'd  him  from  Crete ; 
I  tboaght  it  hatred  all :  O  righteous  hatred  ! 
Forgive  me.  Heaven ;  forgive  me,  inj  ur»d  Pbsedray 
That  I  in  secret  have  coDdemn'd  thy  justice. 
Oh !  'twas  all  just,  and  Theseus  shall  revenge, 
Er'n  on  his  son»  revenge  his  Phaedra's  wrongs.    ■ 

LYCON. 

What  easy  tools  are  these  bhint  honest  heroes, 
Who  with  keen  hunger  gorge  the  naked  hook. 
Prevent  the  bait  the  statesman's  art  prepares, 

Aod  post  to  ruin  ! Go,  believing  fool. 

Go  act  thy  fiur-&m*d  justice  on  thy  son, 

Next  on  thyself,  and  both  make  w&y  for  Lycon. 

lAside. 

,  THB8EDS. 

Ha!  am  I  sure  she's  wrong'd?  perhaps  'tis 
malice. 
Slave,  make  it  clear,  make  good  yonr  accusation. 
Or  treble  fury  shall  revenge  my  son. 

LYCON. 

Am  I  then  doubted !  and  can  faithful  Lycon 
Se  thought  to  forge  such  execrable  falsehoods  ? 
Gods !  when  the  queen  unwillingly  complains. 
Can  you  suspect  her  truth  ?  O  godlike  Theseus ! 
hthis  the  love  you  bear  unhappy  Ph»dra! 
Is  this  her  hop'd-for  aid !  60,  wretched  matron, 
Sizh  to  the  winds,  and  rend  th'  unpitying  heavens 
With  thy  vain  sorrows,  since  relentless  Theseus, 
Thy  hope,  thy  refuge,  Theseus,  will  not  hear  thee ! 

THESEUS. 

Not  bear  my  Phaedra  I  Not  revenge  her  wrongs ! 
Speak,  make  thy  proofs,  and  then  his  doom 's  as 

fixM 
As  when  Jove  speaks,  and  high  Olympus  shakes, 
Aod  Fate  his  voice  obeys. 

LYCON. 

Bear  witness.  Heaven ! 
With  what  reluctance  I  produce  this  sword. 
This  fatal  proof  against  th'  unhappy  prince, 
Ust  it  should  work  your  justice  to  his  ruin. 
And  prove  he  aim'd  at  force,  as  wdl  as  incest 

THESEUS* 

Gods!  H  is  Ulasion  all !  Is  this  the  sword 
By  which  Procrustes,  Scyrou,  Pallas  fell  ? 
Is  this  the  weapon  which  my  darling  son 
Swore  to  employ  in  noaght  but  acts  of  honour  ? 
Now,  ialtfafol  youth,  thou  nobly  hast  fulfiil'd 
Thy  .generous  promise.  O  most  injur'd  Phaedra ! 
Why  did  I  truiit  to  his  deceitftil  form  ? 
Why  blame  thy  justice,  or  suspect  thy  truth  ? 

LTCON. 

Had  jron  this  mom  beheld  his  ardent  eyes, 
fan  his  arm  lock'd  in  her  dishcvel'd  hair. 
That  wes^a  glittering  o'er  her  trembling  bosom. 
Whilst  she  with  screams  refus'd  his  impious  love, 
Eotresting  death,  and  rising  to  the  wound. 
Oh !  had  you  teen  her,  when  the  frighted  youth 
R^tir'd  at  yoor  apprtMch :  bad  you  then  seen  her. 
In  tlie  chaste  transports  of  becoming  fnry. 
Seize  on  the  sword  to  pierce  her  guiltless  bosom, 
Had  yoQ  seen  this,  yoo  could  aot  doubt  her  truth. 


THESEUS. 

Oh  impious  monster !  Oh  forgive  me,  Phaedra ! 
And  may  the  gods  inspire  my  injur'd  soul 
With  equal  ven^ance  that  may  suit  his  crimes. 

LYCON. 

For  Phaedra's  sake,  forbear  to  talk  of  vengeance ; 
That  with  new   pains  would  wound  her  tender 

breast: 
Send  him  away  from  Crete,  and  by  his  absence 
Give  Phaedra  quiet;  and  afford  him  mercy. 

THESEUS* 

Mercy !  for  what !  Oh  !  well  has  he  rewarded 
Poor  Phaedm's  mercy.— ^-Oh   most   barbarous 

traitor ! 
To  wrong  such  beauty,  and  insult  such  goodness. 
Mercy!  what's  that?  a  virtue  coin'd  by  villains; 
Who  praise  the  weakness   which  suppoits  their 

crimes. 
Be  mute,  and  fly,  lest  when  my  rage  is  roos'd. 
Thou  for  thyself  in  vain  implore  my  mercy. 
LYCON. 

Dull  fool,  I  laugh  at  mercy  more  than  thon  dost. 
More  than  I  do  the  justice  thou  'art  so  fond  of. 
Now  come,  young  hero,  to  thy  father's  arms. 
Receive  the  due  reward  of  haughty  virtue ; 
Now  boast  thyrace,and  laugh  at  earth-bom  Lycon. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  can  it  be  ? ^Is  this  th'  incestuous  villain  ? ' 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look. 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  fece,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes ! 
Oh  Neptune  !  Oh,  great  founder  of  our  race  ! 
Why  was  he  fnim'd  with  such  a  godlike  look  ? 
Why  wears  he  not  some  most  detested  form,  • 
Baleful  to  sight,  as  horrible  to  thought ; 
7'hat  I  might  act  my  justice  without  grief. 
Punish  the  villain,  nor  regret  the  son  ?     ' 

HIPPOLITUS. 

May  I  presume  to  ask,  what  secret  care 
Broods  in  your  breast,  and  clouds  your  royal  brow? 
Why  dart  your  awful  eyes  those  angry  beams. 
And  fright  Hippolitus,  they  us'd  to  cheer  ? 

THESEUS. 

Answer  me  first :  when  call'd  to  waiton  Phaedra* 
\yhat  sudden  fear  surpris'd  your  troubled  soul  ? 
Why  did  your  ebbing  blood  forsake  your  cheeks? 
Why  did  you  hasten  from  youp  father's  arms. 
To  shun  the  queen  your  duty  bids  you  please } 

HIPPOUTUS. 

My  lord,  to  please  the  queen,  I'm  forc'd  to 
shun  her, 
And  keep  this  hated  pbject  from  her  sight 

THKSBDS. 
Say,  what*S  the  cause  of  her  inveterate  hatred  } 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lord,  as  yet  I  never  gave  her  cause. 

THESEUS. 

Oh  were  it  so !  {Atide.}  When  kA  did  yoa  atw 
tend  her? 
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RIVPOLITOS. 
When  last  attend  her  ?— -Oh. unhappy  queen! 
Your  CTrour*s  known,  yet  I  disdain  to  wrong  you. 
Or  to  betray  a  fault  myself  have  caused.       \Atide. 
When  last  attend  her  ?— — 

THEBEUS. 

Answer  me  directly  ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  your  father's  rage. 

HIPPOtlTCS. 

My  lord,  this  very  mom  I  saw  the  queen. 

THElEUS. 

.    Whatpass'd? 

RIPPOLITUS. 
I  ask'd  permission  to  retire. 

THESEUS. 

And  was  that  all  ? 

HIPPOLITDS.     • 

My  lord,  I  humbly  beg, 
With  the  most  low  submissions^  ask  no  more. 

THESEVS. 
Yet  you  don't  answer  with  your  low  submissions. 
Answer,  or  never  hope  to  see  me  more. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Too  much  he  knows,  I  fear,  without  my  telling  ; 
Aud  the  poor  queen's  betray'd  and  lost* for  ever. 

Inside. 

THESEUS.  ' 

He  chanjros,  gods  !  and  faulters  at  the  question : 
Ills  fears,  his  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

lAtide, 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Why  do  you  frown,  my  lord  ?    Why  turn  away, 
As  from  some  loathsome  monster,  not  your  son  ? 

THESEUS. 

Thou  art  that  monster,  and  no  more  my  son. 
Not  one  of  those  of  the  most  horrid  form, 
Of  which  my  hand  has  eas'd  the  burthen'd  Earth, 
Was  half  so  shocking  to  my  sight  as  thou. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Where  am  I,  gods  ?   Is  that  my  ftither  Theseus  ? 
Am  I  awake?  Am  I  Hippolitus  ? 

TRB8EU8. 
Thou  art  that  fiend.— Thou  art  Hippolitus. 

Thou  art ! Oh  &11 !  Oh  fatal  stein  to  houonr ! 

How  had  my  vain  imagination  form'd  thee  ! 
Brave  as  Alcides,  and  as  Minos  just ! 
Sometimes  it  Ipd  me  through  the  maze  of  war ;      i 
There  it  survey'd  thee  ranging  through  the  field, 
Mowing  down  troops,  and  dealing  out  destruction : 
Sometimes  with  wholesome  laws  reforming  states. 
Crowning  their  happy  joys  with  peace  and  plenty; 
While  you 

HIPPOLITUS. 

With  all  my  &tber*s  soul  inspirM, 
Burnt  with  impatient  thirst  of  early  honour, 
To  fafbat  tbrongh  bloody  fields  the  chase  of  glojy, 


And ^bless  your  age  with  trophies  like  your  own. 
Gods !  How  that  warm'd  me  !  How  my  throbbing 

heart 
Lrapt  to  the  imaire  of  my  lather's  joy. 
When  you  shouM  strain  me  in  your  folding  arms. 
And  with  kind  raptures,  and  with  sobbing  joys. 
Commend  my  valour,  and  confess  your  son  ! 
How  did  t  think  my  glorious  toil  o'er-paid  ? 
Tnen  great  indeed,  and  in  my  father's  love. 
With  more  than  conquest  crown'd?  "  Go  on,  Hip- 
politus, 
Go  tread  the  rugged  paths  of  daring  honour; 
Practise  the  strictest  and  austcrest  virtue, 
And  all  the  rigid  laws  of  righteous  Minos ; 
Theseus,  thy  father  Theseus,  will  reward  thee.** 


Beward  thee  ?-^»Yes,  as  Minos  would  reward 

thee. 
Was  Minos  then  thy  pattern  ?  And  did  Minos, 
The  great,  the  good,  the  just,  the  righteous  Miikos, ' 
The  judge  of  Hell,  and  oracle  of  Earth, 
Did  he  inspire  adultery,  force,  and  incest  ? 


Ismena  appears, 
ISMENA. 

Ha!  What's  this? 


lAMidf. 


HIPPOUTUS. 

Amazement !  Incest  ? 

THESEUS. 

Incest  with  Pha^ra,  with  thy  mother  Ph»drft ! 

HIPPOLITUS. 

This  charge  so  unexpected,  so  amazing. 
So  new,  so  strange,  impossible  to  thought, 
Stuns  my  astonish'd  soul,  and  ties  my  voice. 

THESEUS. 

Then  let  this  wake  thee,  this  once  glorious  swonl, 
With  which  thy  father  arm'd  thy  infant  hand. 
Not  for  this  purpose.     Oh  abandon'd  slave ! 
Oh  early  villain !  Most  detested  coward ! 
With  this  my  instrument  of  youthful  glory ! 
With  this !     ■   Oh  noble  entrance  into  arms  ! 
With  this  t'  invade  the  spotless  Phsdra's  booonr  ? 
Phasdra !  My  life !  My  better  half,  my  queen  ! 
That  very  Phedra,  for  whose  just  defence 
The  gods  would  claim  thy  sword. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Amazement !  Death ! 
Heavens!  Durst  I  raise  the  far-fam'd  sword  of 

Theseus 
Against  his  queen,  against  my  mother's  bosom. 

THESEUS. 

If  not,  declare  when,  where,  and  how  you  lo«t  it  t 
How  Phxdra  gain'dit?    Oh  all  the  guds!     He>t 

silent. 
Why  was  it  bar'd  ?  Whose  bosom  was  it  aimM  at  ? 
What  meant  thy  arm  advanc'd,  thy  glowing  ch<^ks. 
Thy  hand,  heart,  eyes  ?   Oh  villain !  monstrous 

villain  ! 

HIPPOLITUS," 

Is  there  no  way,  no  thought,  no  beam  of  light  f 
No  clue  to  guide  me  through  this  gloomy  mase. 
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To  clear  my  honour,  yet  preserve  my  faith  ? 
Nooe  1  None,  ye  powers  !  And  must  I  groan  be- 
neath 
This  execrable  load  of  foul  dishonour  ? 
Must  Theaeus  suffer  such  unheard-of  torture  I 
Theseus,  my  lather!  No,  TU  break  through  all ; 
All  oaths,  all  tows,  all  idle  imprecations, 
I  gire  them  to  the  winds.     Hear  me,  my  lord ! 
Hear  your  arvong'd  son.    The  sword-— —Ob  fatal 

vow  ! 
Ensnarinc  oaths ;  and  thou,  rash  thoughtless  fool, 
To  bind  thyself  in  voluntary  chains  ; 
Yet  to  thy  fatal  trust  continue  firm !  \ 

Beneath  diserace,  though  infiimous  yet  honest 
Yet  bear  me.  fiither,  may  the  righteous  gods 
Shower  all  their  curses  on  this  wretched  head. 
Oh  may  they  doom  me  !— 

THESEUS. 

Yes,  the  gods  will  doom  thee. 
The  sword,  the  sword !   Now  swear,  and  call  to 

witness 
Heaven,  Hell,  and  Earth.  I  mark  it  not  from  one. 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt 

HIPPOLITDS. 

Was  that  like  guilt,  when  with  expanded  arms 
I  sprang  to  meet  you  at  your  wished  return  ? 
Does  this  appear  like  guilt  ?  When  thus  serene. 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappaird, 
Fist  on  that  awftil  fiice,  1  stand  the  charge ; 
ArnazM,  not  fearing :  Sa}',  if  I  am  guilty, 
Where  are  the  conscious  looks,  the  foce  now  pale» 
Now  flushing  red,  the  downcast  haggard  eyes. 
Or  fix'd  on  earth,  or  slowly  rais'd  to  catch 
A  fearful  view,  tbeu  sunk  again  with  horrour  ? 


This  is  for  raw,  untaught,  unfinished  villains. 

Tboa  in  thy  bloom  hast  reached  th'  abhorred  per- 
fection : 

Thy  even  looks  could  wear  a  peaceful  calm; 

The  beauteous  stamp  (oh  Heavens  !)of  faultless 
virtue, 

While  thy  foul  heart  contrived  this  horrid  deed. 

Oh  harden'd  fiend,  can't  such  transcending  crimes 

Disturb  thy  soul,  or  rufBe  thy  smooth  bruw  ? 

What,  no  remorse !  No  qualms !  No  pricking 
pangs! 

No  feeble  struggle  of  rebelling  honour ! 

0  'twas  thy  joy  !  thy  secret  hoard  of  bliss. 

To  dream,  to  ponder,  act  it  o'er  in  thought ; 

To  doat,  to  dwell  on  ;  as  rejoicing  misers 

Brood  o*er  their  precious  stores  of  secret  gold. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Must  I  not  speak !  Then  say,  unerring  Heaven, 
Why  was  I  bom  with  such  a  thirst  of  glory  ? 
Why  did  this  morning  dawn  to  my  dishonour  ? 
Why  did  not  pitying  Fate  with  ready  death 
Pie\-ent  the  guilty  day  > 

THESEUS. 

Guilty  indeed. 
ET»n  at  the  time  you  heard  your  father's  death. 
And  such  a  father  (Oh  immortal  gods !) 
A«  held  thee  dearer  than  his  life  and  glory ; 
When  thou  should'st  rend  the  skies  with  clamorous 

gritf, 
aat  thy  sad  breast,  and  tear  thy  starting  hair  i 


Then  to  my  bed  to  force  your  impious  way ; 
With  horrid  lust  t'  insult  my  yet  warm  urn ; 
Make  me  the  scorn  of  Hetl,  and  sport  for  fiends ! 
These  are  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
These  are  the  sorrows,  these  the  hallow'd  rites. 
To  which  you'd  call  your  father's  hovering  spirit 

Enter  Ismena. 

I8MENA. 

Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  yet  you  fix  his  doom. 

[7hr«fn^  to  Theseus. 
Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injured  honour. 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own. 

THESEUS. 

Though  thou  'rt  the  daughter  of  my  hated  foe. 
Though  ev»n  thy  beauty's  loathsome  to  my  eyes. 
Yet  justice  bids  me  hear  thee. 

ISMBMA. 

Thus  I  thank  you.  [JTweiSr. 
Then  know,  mistaken  prince,  his  honest  soul 
Could  ne'er  be  sway'd  by  impious  love  to  Pbasdra, 
Since  I  before  engag'd  his  early  vows ; 
With  all  my  wiles  subdued  bis  struggling  heart ; 
For  long  bis  duty  struggled  with  his  love. 


Speak,  is  this  true  ?  On  thy  obedience,  ^eak« 

UlPPOUTUi. 
So  charg'd,  I  own  the  dangerous  truth ;  I  own. 
Agai9St  her  will,  I.lov'd  the  fair  Ismena, 


Canst  thou  be  only  clear'd  by  disobedience. 

And  justify»d  by  crimes  ? What !  love  my  foe ! 

Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants. 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword  1 
Pm  curst  each  moment  1  delay  thy  fale : 
Haste  to  the  shades,  and  tell  the  happy  Pallas 
Ismena's  flames,  and  let  him  taste  such  joys 
As  thou  giv'st  me  ;  go  tell  applauding  Minos 
The  pious  love  you  bore  his  daughter  Phsdra  ; 
Toll  it  the  chattering  ghosts,  and  hissing  furies. 
Tell  it  the  grinning  fiends,  till  Hell  sound  nothing 
To  thy  pleased  ears  but  Phaedra  and  ismena. 

Enter  Cratonder. 

Seize  him,  Cratander  ;  take  this  guilty  sword,    ' 
Let  his  own  hand  aveuge  the  crimes  it  acted, 
And  bid  him  die,  at  least,  like  Theseus*  son. 
Take  bim  away,  and  execute  my  orders. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Heavens!  How  that  strikes  me!  How  it  wounds 
my  soul ! 
To  think  of  your  unutterable  sorrows. 
When  you  shall  fiud  Hippolitus  was  guiltless ! 
Yet  when  you  know  the  innocence  you  doom*d. 
When  you  shall  mourn  your  son*s  unhappy  fate. 
Oh,  [  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bore  me, 
With  my  last  words  (my  words  will  then  prevail) 
Oh,  for  my  sake,  forbear  to  touch  your  life. 
Nor  wound  again  Hippolitus  in  Theseus. 
Let  all  my  virtues,  all  my  joys,  sui-vive 
Fresh  in  yourljreast, but  be  my  woes  forgot; 
Tlie  woes  which  Fate,  and  not  myfhther,  wrought.  ^ 
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Oh !  let  me  dwell  forever  in  your  thoughts, 
Let  me  be  honourM  still,  but  not  deplor'd. 

THESED8. 

Then  thy  chief  care  is  for  thy  fetber's  life. 
Oh  blooming  hypocrite !  Oh  young  dissembler  ! 
Well  hast   thou  shown  the  care  thou  tak*9^  of 

Theseus. 
Oh  all  ye  gods !  bow  this  inflames  my  fury  ! 
I  scarce  can  bold  my  rage ;  my  eager  hands 
Tremble  to  reach  thee.  No,  dishonoar»d  Theseus ! 
Blot  not  thy  fame  with  such  a  monster's  blood. 
Snatch  him  away. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Lead  on.    Farewell,  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 
Oh  !  take  me  with  him,  let  me  share  his  fate. 
Oh  awful  Theseus !  Yet  revoke  his  doom  : 
Sec,  see  the  very  ministers  of  Death, 
Though  bred  to  blood,  yet  shrink,  and  wish  to  save 
him. 

THE8EU8. 

jSIaTes,  villains,  tear  her  from  him,  cut  her  arms 
off. 

ISMENA. 

Oh  I  tear  me,  cut  me,  till  my  sever'd  limbs 
Orow  to  my  lord,  and  share  the  pains  he  suffers. 


Villains,  away. 


THESEUS. 
ISMENA. 

O  Theseus!  Hear  me,  hear  me. 

THESEUS* 

Away,  nor  taint  me  with  thy  loathsome  touch. 
Off,  woman.  ^ 

ISMENA. 

Stay,  oh  stay !  Pll  tell  you  all.  [Exit  Theseus. 

Already  gone ! Tell  it,  ye  conscious  walls ; 

Bear  it,  ye  winds,  upon  your  pitying  wings; 
Kcsound  it.  Fame,  with  all  your  hundi-ed  tongues. 
Oh  hapless  youth!    All  Heaven- conspires  against 

you. 
The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret : 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th*  infecting  load : 

And  Fame  itself  is  mutr. Nay,  ev'n  Ismena, 

Thy  own  Ismena^s  sworn  to  thy  destruction. 
But  still,  whatever  the  cruel  gods  design. 
In  the  same  fete  our  equal  stars  combine, 
And  he  who  dooms  thy  death  pronounces  mine. 


ACT  V. 

Enter  Phaedra  and  Lycon. 

LTCON. 

ACCUSE  yourself  ?  Oh!  on  my  knees  I  beg  you. 

By  all  the  gods,  recal  the  fatal  message. 

Heavens!  will  you  stand  the  dreaded  rage  of 
Theseus? 

And  brand  your  fame,  and  work  your  own  de- 
struction ?    . 


PBilDDRA* 
By  thee  Tm  branded,  and  by  thee  destroyed  ; 
Thou  bosom  serpent,  thou  alluring  fiend ! 
Yet  shan't  you  boast  the  miseries  you  cause* 
Nor  'scape  the  ruin  you  have  brought  on  alU 


Was  it  not  your  command  ?  Has  faithful  Lycon 
£'er  spoke,  e'er  thought,  dtsign'd,  contriv'd,  or 

acted? 
Has  he  done  ai^t  without  the  queen's  conseat  ? 

PHiEDRA. 

Plead'stthouconsentto  what  thou  first  inspi^dst? 
Was  that  consent  ?  O  senseless  politician  I 
When  adverse  passions  struggled  in  my  breast. 
When  anger,  fear,  love,  sorrow,  guilt,  despair. 
Drove  out  my  reason,  and  usurped  my  soul, 
Yet  this  consent  you  plead,  O  faithful  Lycon ! 
Oh  !  only  zealous  for  the  fame  of  Phasdra ! 
With  this  you  blot  my  na^e, and  dear  your  own; 
And  what's  my  frenzy,  will  be  call'd  my  crime  : 
What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cooI,delibeTate  viUaiii, 
Thou  wise,  fore>thinking,  weighing  politician  ! 

LYCON. 

Oh !  'twas  so  black,  my  frightenM  tongue  recoil'd 
At  its  own  sound,  and  honour  shook  my  aooL 
Yet  still,  though  pierced  with  such  ama^inganguisfa. 
Such  was  my  zeal,  so  much  I  lovM  my  queen, 
I  broke  through  all,  to  save  the  life  of  Phadnu 

PHiEORA. 

What's  life  ?  Oh  all  ye  gods !  Can  life  atone 
For  all  the  monstrous  crimes  by  which  'tis  bought  ? 
Or  can  I  live !  When  thou,  oh  soul  of  honour  I 
Oh  early  hero !  by  my  crimes  art  rainM. 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  the  great  unhappy  youth 
Falls  by  th.e  sordid  hands  of  butchering  villains ; 
Now,  now  he  bleeds,  he  dies — Oh  pcijur>d  traitor ! 
See,  his  rich  blood  in  purple  torrents  flows. 
And  Nature  sallies  in  unbidden  g^roans ; 
Now  mortal  pangs  distort  hit  lovely  form  ; 
His  rosy  beauties  fade,  his  starry  eyes 
Now  darkling  swim,  and  fix  their  closing  beams  ; 
Now  in  short  gasps  his  labouring  spirit  heaves. 
And  weakly  flutters  on  his  feulteriiwr  tongue. 
And  struggles  into  sound.     Hear,  monster,  bear. 
With  his  last  breath  he  curses  perjur'd  Phtedra  : 
He  summons  Phaedra  to  the  bar  of  Minos ; 
Thou  too  Shalt  there  appear ;  to  torture  thee. 
Whole  Hell  shall  beemploy'd,and  suffering  Phaedra 
Shall  find  some  ease  to  see  thee  still  more  wretched. 

LYCON.  ^ 

Oh  all  ye  powers  !  Oh  Pheedra !  Hear  me,  hear 
me,    «  • 

By  all  my  zeal,  by  all  my  anxious  cares, 
By  those  unhappy  crimes  I  wrought  to  serve  yoo. 
By  these  old  wither'd  limbs  and  hoary  hairs. 
By  all  my  tears !— Oh  heavens !  She  minds  me  not. 
She  hears  not  my  complai Ats.  Oh  wretched  Lycon ! 
To  what  art  thou  reaerv'd  ? 

PHiCDRA. 

Reserv'd  to  all 
The  sharpest,  slowest  pains  that  Earth  can  iurDish'. 

To  all  I  wish— on  Phsedra Guards,  scxmrc 

bim.  [Lyoon  carharf  q^ 
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Ha  <  Th«teas,  gods !  My  f^reezing  blood  congeals, 
And  all  my  thoughts,  designs,  and  woids  are  lost. 

Enter  Theseus. 

THB8EUS. 

Dost  tboa  at  last  repent  ?  Oh  lovely  Phaedra ! 
At  last  with  eqtial  ardour  meet  my  vows  : 
O  dear-bought  blessing !  Yet  I'll  not  complain, 
Since  now  my  sharpest  grief  is  all  overpaid, 
Aftd  onlv  heightens  joy. — Then  haste,  my  charmer, 
Lct*s  least  our  famished  souls  with  amorous  riot. 
With  fiercest  bliss  atone  for  our  d -lay, 
And  in  a  moment  lore  the  age  we  've  lost. 


Stand  off,  approach  me,  touch  me  not;  fly 
hence. 
Far  as  the  distant  skies  or  deepest  centre. 


Amazement  *  Death !  Ye  gods  who  guide  the 
world, 
What  can  this  mean  ?  So  fierce  a  detestation, 
80   stronfT   abhorrence! — Speak,   exquisite   tor- 
mentor ! 
Was  it  for  this  yonr  summons  filPd  my  soul 
With  eager  raptures,  and  tymultuous  transports  ? 
£T*n  painftil  joys,  and  agonies  of  bliss! 
Did  I  fur  this  obey  my  Phsedra's  call. 
And  fly  with  trembling  haste  to  meet  her  arms  ? 
And  am  1  thus  received  ?  O  cruel  Phsedra ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  rouz'd  my  drowsy  soul 
From  the  dull  lethargy  of  hopeless  love  ? 
And  dost  thou  only  show  those  beauteous  eyes 
To  wake  despair,  and  blast  me  with  their  beams  ? 

PH^DRA. 

Ob !  were  that  all  to  which  the  gods  have  doomM 
me; 
Bat  angry  Heaven  has  laid  in  store  for  Theseus 
Sorb  perfect  mischief,  such  transcendent  woe, 
That  the  black  image  shocks  my  frighted  soul. 
And  the  words  die  on  my  reluctant  tongue. 

THESEUS. 

Tear  not  to  speak  it ;  that  harmonious  voice 
Will  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing. 
And  charm  the  grief  it  brings.-^Thus  let  me  hear  it, 
Thus  in  thy  sight  j  thus  gazing  on  those  eyes, 
I  can  support  the  utmost  spite  of  Fate, 

Awl  sUnd  the  rage  of  Heaven. Approach,  my 

fikir! 

PKCDRA. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight : 
Shall  I  embrace  the  frther  of  Hippolitus  ? 

THESEUS. 

Foi^etthe  villain,  drive  him  from  your  soul. 

PH^DRA. 

Can  I  forget,  or  drive  him  from  my  soul  ? 
Ob !  be  will  still  be  preseot  to  my  eyes ; 
Hit  woids  will  ever  echo  in  my  ears ; 
Still  will  he  be  the  torture  of  my  days. 
Bane  of  my  life,  and  ruin  of  my  glory. 
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And  mine  and  all. — Oh  most  abandoned  villain! 
Oh  lasting  scandal  to  our  godlike  race ! 
That  could  contrive  a  crime  so  foul  as  inoes^ 

.  PHiBDRA. 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not  I— 
The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  sonl : 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peacefol  mansions. 
And  Nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound. 
Thou  brutal  wretch  !  Thou  execrable  monster ! 
To  break  through  all  the  laws  that  early  flow 
Prom  untaught  reason,  and  distinguish  man  ; 
Mix  like  the  senseless  herd  with  bestial  lust. 
Mother  and  son  preposterously  wicked ; 
To  banish  from  thy  soul  the  reverence  due 
To  honour,  nature,  and  the  genial  bed, 
And  injure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Theseus. 

THS8BUI. 

To  injure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Phsdra ; 
Oh  slave  I  to  wrong  such  purity  as  thine. 
Such  dazzling  brightness,  such  exalted  virtue. 

PHADRA. 

Virtue !  All-seeing  gods,  you  know  my  virtue ! 
Must  I  support  all  this }  O  righteous  Heaven ! 
Can't  I  yet  speak  ?  Reproach  I  could  have  borne. 
Pointed  his  satyrs  stings,  and'  edg*d  his  rage. 
But  to  be  prais'd^— -Now,  Minos,  I  defy  thee ; 
Ev'n  all  thy  dreadftil  magazines  of  pains. 
Stones,  fories,  wheels,  are  slight  to  what  1  suffer,  ' 
And  HeU  itself*s  relief. 

THB8EUI. 

,What*8  Hell  to  thee? 
What  crimes  could*st  thou  commit?    Or  what 

reproaches 
Could  innocence  so  pure  as  Phsedra^s  fear. 
Oh,  thou  'rt  the  chastest  matron  of  thy  sex. 
The  fairest  pattern  of  excelling  virtue. 
Our  latest  annals  shall  record  thy  glory. 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme. 
Each  skilfol  artist  shall  express  thy  form,  « 

In  animated  gold. ^The  threatening  sword 

Shall  hang  for  ever  o'er  thy  snowy. bosom ; 
Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom. 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  villain's  crime ; 
But  yet  that  firmness,  that  unshaken  virtue, 
As  still  shall  make  the  monster  more  detested. 
Where-e'er  you  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
Mfith  joyful  cries,  and  endless  acclamations : 
And  when  aspiring  bards,  in  daring  strains, 
Shall  raise  some  heavenly  matron  to  the  Powers, 
They  Ml  say,  she's  great,  she's  true,  she's  chaste  as 

Pb^dra. 

PHiCDRA. 

This  might  have  been. -Bat  now,  oh  croel 

stars !  . 
Now,  as  I  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  hissing  scorn,  and  murmuring?  detestation : 
The  latest  annals  shall  record  my  shame ; 
And  when  th'  avenging  Muse  with  pointed  rage 
Would  sink  some  impious  woman  down  to  Hell, 
She'll  say,  she's  ialjie,  she's  base,  she's  foal  ai 
Phaednu 
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Hadst  thou  been  ibal,  bod  horrid  violation 
Cast  any  staiVis  on  purity  like  thine. 
They  »re  washed  already  in  the  villain's  blood : 
The  very  sword,  his  instrument  of  horrour, 
Ere  this  time  drench'd  in  his  incestuous  heart. 
Has  done  thee  justice,  and  aveng'd  the  crimes 
He  U6*d  it  to  perform., 

Enier  Messenger. 

UESSENGEIl. 

Alas!  my  lord, 

Ere  this  the  prince  is  dead  ! 1  saw  Cratander 

Give  him  a  sword.— j->I  saw  him  boldly  take  it. 
Rear  it  un  high,  and  point  it  to  his  breast, 
With  steady  hands,  ftiid  with  disdainful  looks. 
As  one  that  fear'd  not  death,  but  scom*d  to  die. 

And  not  in  battle. A  loud  clamour  followed : 

And  the  surrounding  soldiers  hid  from  sight. 
But  all  prouounc'd  him  dead. 

WWMDRA, 

Is  he  then  dead  ? 

THESEUS. 

'  YeSyyes,  he's  dead ;  and  dead  by  my  command; 
And  in  this  dreadful  act  of  moumftil  justice, 
I  'm  more  renown'd  than  in  my  dear-bought  laurels. 

PBiBDRA. 

Then  thou  *rt  renown'd  indeed^        Oh  happy 
Theseuj^ 
Oh,  only  wortdy  of  the  love  of  Phadra  ? 
Haste  then,  let's  join  our  well-met  hands  togetlier ; 
Unite  for  ever,  and  defy  the  gods 
To  show  a  pair  so  eminently  il^retched. 


Wretched  !  For  w1]{^  ?  For  what  the  world  must 
praise  me. 
For  what  the  nations  shall  adore  my  ju8tiee» 
AvUlain'sdeath? 

POSOftA. 

J  Hippolitus  a  villain ! 

Oh,  he  was  all  his  godlike  sire  could  wish. 
The  pride  of  Theseus,  and  the  hopes  of  Crete. 
Nor  did  the  bravest  of  his  godlike  race 
Tread  with  such  early  hopes  the  paths  of  honour. 

THESEUS. 

What   can  this  mean  ?    Declare,   ambiguous 
PhsBdra; 
Say,  wheuce  these  shifting  gusts  of  clashing  rage  } 
Why  are  thy  doubtful  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vest  by  warring  winds } 
Why  is  a  villain,  with  alternate  passion, 
^ccus'd  and  praised,  detested  and  deplor'd  ? 

PHiBDRA. 

Canst  thou  not  guess  ? 

Canst  thou  not  r)>ad  it  in  my  forious  passions  ? 
In  all  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul  } 
Could'st  thou  not  see  it  in  the  noble  warmth 
That  urg'd  the  daring  youth  to  acts  of  honour  ? 
Could'st  thou  not  find  it  in  the  gf'nerous  truth, 
Which  sparklf  d  in  his  eyes, and  open'd  in  his  face? 
Could'st  not  perceive  it  in  the  chast*  reserva  ? 


In  every  woid  and  loolc,  etdi  godltkd  ad, 
Could'st  thou  not  see  Hippolitus  was  g^fless  ? 

TRBBEUS. 

Guiltless  I  Oh  all  ye  gods!  What  can  this  mean? 

PBuBDRA. 

Mean !  That  the  guilt  is  mine,  that  virtuous 
PhsBdra, 
The  maid's  example,  aud  the  matron's  theme. 
With  bestial  passion  woo'd  your  loathing  son^ 
And  when  deny'd,  with  impious  accusation 
Suliy'd  the  lustre  of  bis  shining  honour ; 
Of  my  own  crimes  accus'd  the  faultless  youth. 
And  with  ensnaring  wiles  destroy'd  that  virtue 
I  try*d  in  vain  to  sh^ke. 

THESEUS. 

Is  he  then  guiltless  ? 
Guiltless!    Then  what  art  thou  ?    And  oh  just 

Heaven !  , 

What  a  detested  parricide  is  Theseus ! 

PRfiDRA. 

What  am  I }  What  indeed,  but  one  more  black 
Than  Earth  or  Heil  e'er  bore  !    O  horrid  mixton 
Of  crimes  and  woes,  of  parricide  and  incest. 
Perjury,  murder  j  to  arm  the  erring  fiither 
Against  the  guiltless  S9n.     O  impious  ^ycon ! 
In  what  a  Hell  of  woes  thy  arts  have  plung'd  me. 

THESEUS. 

Lycon  !  Here,  guards !        Oh  most  abandon'd 
villain ! 
Secure  him,  seize  him,  drag  him  piece-meal  hither, 

EnUr  Guards* 

GUARDS. 

Who    has,  my  l6rd,  incurr'd  your  high  dis- 
pleasure? 

THE8XUS. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  godS,  but  peijui'd  Lyoon  ? 

Who  can  inspire  such  storms  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 

Wliere  has-  my  sword  left  one  so  black,  but  Lycon  ? 
I  Where!   Wretched  Theseus!  in  thy  bed  and  heart. 

The  very  darling  of  my  soul  and  eyes  I 
'  Oh  beauteous  fiend  !  But  trust  not  to  thy  form. 

You  too,  my  son,  was  fair ;  your  nianly  beauties 

Charmed  every  heart  (O  Heavens!)  to  your  de- 
struction. 

You  too  were  good,  your  virtuous  soul  abhorr*d 

The  crimes  for  which  youdy'd.  Oh  impious  Phsedra! 

Incestuous  fury !  Execrable  murth*ress  ? 

Is  there  revenge  on  Earth,  or  pain  in  Hell, 

Can  art  invent,  or  boiling  rage  suggest, 

Ev'n  endless  torture  which  thou  shaltnot  su^r  ? 

PHiBORA. 

And  is  there  aught  on  Earth  I  would  not  suflTer  ? 
Oh,  were  there  vengeance  equal  to  my  crimes. 
Thou  need'st  not  claim  it,  most  unhappy  youth 
From  any  hands  but  mine :  T»  avenge  thy  iate, 
I'd  court  the  fiercest  pains,  and  sue  for  tortures; 
And  Phasdra's  sufferings  should  atone  for  thines 
Ev'n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs ; 
Ev'n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  soul ; 
Ev'n  now  it  curdles  in  my.shrinking  veins 
The  lazy  hIoed»  and  freezes  at  my  heart* 
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Z<y(Bon  wwi|gw  oi* 

THESEUS, 

Hast  tlioa  escap*d  my  wrath?   Yet,  impious 
LycoQy 
On  thee  I  'U  empty  all  my  hoard  of  vengeance. 
And  glQt  my  boundless  rage. 

LYCOK. 

O!  meicy,niercy| 

TBESEUS. 

Sbcli  thou  Shalt  find  as  thy  best  deeds  deserve, 
Sdch  as  thy  guilty  soul  can  hope  firom  Theseus ; 
Such  as  thou  shov'dsc  to  poor  Hippolitus. 

LYCON. 

-  Oh  chain  me  !  whip  me  !  Let  me  be  the  scorn 
Of  sordid  rabbles,  and  insulting  crowds ! 
pire  me  but  life,  and  make  that  life  most  wretched. 

PHiBDlU. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave  ? 
Not  ^o  the  lovely  youth  thy  arts  have  ruin'd, 
Nu  so  be  bore  the  fete  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 

THE8EU8. 

Oh  abject  villain !  Yet  it  gives  me  joy 
To  see  the  fears  that  shake  thy  guilty  soul, 
Chance  thy  crimes,  and  antedate  thy  woes. 
Ob,  bow  thou  'It  howl  thy  fearful  soul  away ; 
While  laughing  crowds  shall  echo  to  thy  cries. 
And  make  thy  pains  their  sport !    Haste,  hence, 

away  with  bim. 
Drag  him  to  all  the  torments  Earth  can  furnish  ; 
Lei  bim  be  rack'd  and  gashed,  impal'd  alive ; 
Then  let  the  mangled  monster,  fix*d  on  hi^h. 
Grin  o'er  the  shoutMig  crowds,  and  c^ut  their 

vengeance. 
Aod  is  this  all  ?  And  art  thou  now  appeased  ? 
Will  this  atone  for  poor  Hippolitus  ! 
Oh  UDgoix'd  appetite !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood !  What  not  a  day,  a  moment ! 


Aday !  ,A  moment!  Oh !  thou  should'st  hkve  staid 
Tears,  ages,  all  the  round  of  circling  time, 
£ne  toncjb'd  the  life  of  that  consummate  youth. 

THESEUS. 

And  yet  with  jpy  I  flew  to  his  destruction. 
Boasted  his  fate,  and  triumph'd  in  bis  ruin. 
Nut  this  I  promised  to  his  dying  mother, 
When  in  her  mortal  pangs  she  sigh  log  gave  me 
The  last  cold  kisses  from  her  trembling  lips,  . 
And  reach*d  her  feeble  wandering  hands  to  mine ; 
Wbep  her  last  breath,  now  quivering  at  her  mouth, 
Implor'd  my  goodness  to  her  lovely  son ; 
To  her  Hippolitus.     He,  alas !  descends 
An  early  victim  to  the  lazy  shades, 
(Oh  Heaven   and  Earth  t)  by  Theseus  doom*d, 
descends. 

l^BTiEDRA. 

He's  doom'd  faiy  Tbeseus,  but  accused  by  Phssdra, 
By  Phsdra's  madness,  and  by  Lycon's  hatred. 
Yet  with  my  life  1  expiate  my  frenzy, 
And  die  for  thee,  my  headlong  rage  destroy*d : 
Thee  1  pursue  (oh  great  iU-fated  youth  !) 
Punof  thee  still,  but  now  with  chaste  desires  ; 


Thee  tiirough  the  dismal  waste  of  gloomy  death  ; 
Thee  through  the  glimmering  dawn,and  purerday. 
Through  allth'  Elysian  plains:  O  righteous  Minos ! 
Elysiao  plains !  There  he  and  his  Ismena 
Shall  sport  for  ever,  shall  for  ever  drink 
Immortal  love ;  while  I  far  oflf  shall  howt 
In  lonely  plains  ^  while  all  the  blackest  ghostr 
Shrink  from  the  baleful  sight  of  one  more  monstrous. 
And  more  accursM  than  they. 

TIIESEUS. 

I  too  must  go ; 
I  too  must  once  more  see  the  burning  shore 
Of  livid  Acheron  and  black  Cocytus, 
Whence  no  Alcides  will  release  me  now. 


Then  why  this  stay  ?    Come  on,  leVs  plunge  to« 
gether : 
See  Hen  sets  wide  its  adamantine  gates. 
See  through  the  sable  gates  the  black  Cocytos 
In  smoky  circles  rowls  its  fiery  waves : 
Hear,  hear  the  stunning  harmonies  of  woe. 
The  din  of  rattling  chains,  of  clashing  whips. 
Of  groans,  of  loud  complaints,  of  piercing  shrieks. 
That  wide  through  all  its  gloomy  world  resound. 
How  huge  MflBgara  stalks !  what  streaming  fires 
Blaze  from  her  glaring  eyes !  what  serpents  curi 
III  horrid  wreaths,  and  hiss  around  her  head ! 
Now,  now  she  drags  mc  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 
See  how  the  awfel  judges  of  the  dead 
Look  stedfest  hate,  and  horrible  dismay ! 
See  Minos  turns  away  his  loathing  eyes. 
Rage  choaks  his  struggling  words :  the  fetal  urn 
Drops  from  his  trembling  hand :  O  all  ye  gods ! 
What,  Lycon  here !  Oh  execrable  villain ! 
Then  am  I  still  on  Earth  }  By  Hell  I  am, 
A  fury  now,  a  scourge  preserved  for  Lycon  ! 
See,  the  just  beings  offer  to  my  vengeance 
That  impious  slave.    Now,  Lycon,  for  revenge ; 
Thanks,  Heaven,  ^s  here. ^lUl  steal  it  to  his 

,   heart 

IMiitaking  Theseus /or  Lycon,  qgfirsio  tiah  Am. 

GUARDS, 

Heavens !  'tis  your  lord. 

PHiBDRA. 

My  lord!  O equal  Heaven! 
Most  each  portentous  moment  rise  in  crimes. 
And  sallying  life  go  off  in  parricide  ? 
Then  trust  not  thy  slow  drugs.  Thus  sure  of  death 

{Stabs  herself. 

Complete  thy  horrors And  if  this  sufilce  not. 

Thou,  Minos,  do  the  rest 

THESEUS. 

At  length  she's  quiet, 
And  Earth  now  bears  not  such  a  wretch  as  Theseus; 
Yet  1  '11  obey  Hippolitus,  and  live : 
Then  to  the  wars ;  and  as  the  Corybantines, 
With  clashing  shields,    and  braying   trumpets, 

drown'd 
The  cries  of  infant  Jove— I  »1I  stifle  conscience, 
And  Nature's  murmurs  in  the  din  of  arms. 
But  what  are  arms  to  me  ?  Is  he  not  dead 
For  whom  I  fought }  For  whom  my  hoary  age 
GlowM  with  the  boiling  heat  of  youth  in  battle  ? 
How  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath, 
An  endless  round  of  still  returning  woes. 
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And  all  tho  gnawittgf  pangs  of  rain  remorse? 
What  tormeDt's   this? — ^Tberefore^    O    greatl]r 
thought, 

Therefore  do  justice oo  thyself and  live; 

live  above  all  most  infioitely  wretched > 
bmena  too        Nay,  then,  avenging  Heaven 

Ismena  tnUrt, 

Has  rented  all  its  rage. O  wretched  maid ! 

Why  doet  thou  come  to  swell  my  racing  t^rief ! 
Why  add  to  sorrows,  and  embitter  woes  ? 
Why  do  thy  mournful  eyf s  upbraid  my  guilt  ? 
Why  thus  recall  to  my  afflicted  soul 
'The  sad  remambrance  of  my  gud.like  son, 
Of  that  dear  youth  my  cruelty  has  ruin'd  \ 

ISMENA. 

'  RninM  t       ■  O.all  ye  powers!  O  awful  Thesens ! 
Say,  Where's  my  lord  ?  say,  where  has  Fate  dis- 
posed bim  ? 
CMi  ^eak  !  the  fear  distracts  me. 

THS8EU8. 

Oods !  Can  I  speak  ? 
Can  I  declare  his  &ie  to  his  Ismei^a  ? 
Oh  lovely  maid !  Could 'st  thou  admit  of  comfort, 
Thou  should*8t  for  ever  be  my  only  care. 
Work  of  my  life,  and  labour  of  my  soul. 
For  thee  alone,  my  sorrows,  luird,  shall  cease ; 
Cease  for  a  wbil^  to  mourn  my  murder'd  son : 
For  thee  alone  my  sword  once  more  shall  rage, 
Restore  the  crown  of  which  it  robbed  your  race : 
Then  let  your  grief  give  way  to  thoughts  of  em- 
pire; 
At  thy  own  Athens  reign.    The  happy  crowd 
Beneath  thy  easy  yoke  with  pleasure  bow. 
And  think  in  thee  their  own  Minerva  reigns. 

ISMENA. 

Must  I  then  reign  ?  Nay,  must  I  live  without 
him  ? 
Not  so,  oh  godlike  youth  !  you  lov'd  Ismena; 
You  for  her  sake  refused  the  Cretan  empire,  ^ 
And  yet  a  nobler  gift,  the  royal  Phsedra. 
Shall  I  then  take  a  crown,  a  guilty  crown, 
From  the  relentless  hand  that  doi»m*d  thy  death? 
Oh  !  'tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  ease. 
And  thus  I  find  it.  [Q^m  to  Hab  herself. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

BIPPOLITUS. 
O  forbear,  Ismena ! 
Forbear,  chaste  maid,  to  wound  thy  tender  bosom; 
Oh  Heaven  and  Earth  !  should  she  resolve  to  die. 
And  snatch  all  beauty  from  the  widow'd  Earth  ? 
Was  it  for  me,  ye- gods !  she'd  fall  a  victim  ? 
Was  for  me  she'd  die  }  O  heavenly  virgin  ! 
See,  see  thy  own  Hippolitus,  who  lives, 
And  hopes  to  live  for  thee. 

ISMENA. 

Hippolitus ! 
Ami  alive  or  dead !  is  this  Elysium ! 

>Tis  he,  'tis  all  Hippolitus ^Ar»t  well  ? 

Ar't  thou  not  wounded  ? 

THESEUS. 

Oh  unhop»d-for  joy ! 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  fly  into  his  arms. 


Speak,  say,  what  god,  wkttHftiMde  preserv'd  thee  f 
Didst  thou  not  strike  thy  father's  cruel  present. 
My  sword,  into  thy  breast  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I  aim*d  it  there. 
But  tum'd  it  from  myself,  and  slew  Cratander ; 
The  guards,  not  trusted  with  his  fatal  orders. 
Granted  my  wish,  and  brought  me  to  the  king : 
I  fear*d  not  death,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought 
Of  Theseus'  sorrow,  and  Ismena's  loss ; 
Therefore  I  hasten'd  to  your  royal  preaenoe^ 
Here  to  receive  my  doom.  . 

THBSEUS. 

Be  this  thy  doom. 
To  live  for  ever  in  Ismena's  arms. 
Go,  heavenly  pair,  and  with  yoar  dazzUngTirtiRs, 
Your  courage,  truth,  your  innooence,  and  love. 
Amaze  and  charm  mankind;  and  rule  that  empire 
For  which  in  vain  your  rival  fathers  fought. 


ISMBNA. 


Oh  killing  joy! 


HIPPOUTUf. 

Oh  extasy  of  bliss ! 
Am  1  po8se88*d  at  last  of  my  Ismena? 
Of  that  celestial  maid,  oh  pitying  gods ! 
How  shall  I  thank  your  bounties  for  my  tuflxitinga. 
For  all  my  pains,  and  all  the  panL's  I've  bom  ? 
Since  *t  was  to  them  I  owe  divine  Ismena, 
To  them  I  owe  the  dear  consent  of  Theaeua. 
Yet  there's  a  pain  liea  heavy  on  my  heart. 
For  the  disastrous  fiite  of  hapless  Pfassdra. 

THESEUS. 

Beep  was  her  anguish ;  for  the  wrongs  ahe  did 
you 
She  chose  to  die,  and  in  her  death  deplor'd 
YoT^r  fate,  aud  not  her  own. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I've  heanl  it  alL 
O  !  had  not  passion  sully'd  her  renown. 
None  e'er  on  Earth  had  shone  with  equa^  lastre  ; 
So  glorious  liv'd,  or  so  lamented  dy'd. 
Her  faults  were  only  faults  of  raging  love. 
Her  virtues  all  her  own. 

ISMENA. 

Unhappy  Phaedra ! 
Was  there  no  other  way,  ye  pitying  powers. 
No  otlier  way  to  crown  Ismena's  love  ? 
Then  most  I  ever  mourn  her  cruel  fate. 
And  in  the  midst  of  my  triumphant  joy, 
Ev'n  in  my  hero's  arms,  confess  some  sorrow. 

THBSBVS. 

O  tender  maid !  foibear,  with  iU-tim'd  grief. 
To  damp  our  blessings,  and  incense  the  gods: 
But  let's  away,  and  pay  kind  Heav'n  our  thanks 
For  all  the  wonders  in  our  favour  wrought ; 
That  Heaven,  whose  mercy  rescued  erring  Thesena 
From  execrable  crimes,  and  endless  woes. 
Then  leam  from  me,  ye  kings  that  rule  the  world. 
With  equal  poize  let  steady  justice  sway. 
And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay. 
But,  till  the  proofe  are  clear,  the  stroke  delay. 
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Tlie  rightecuM  gods,  that  innocence  require, 
Protect  the  goodness  which  themselves  inspire. 
Unguarded  Tirtne  hmiuin  arts  defies, 
Th*  aocusM  is  happy,  while  th'  accuser  dies. 

lExeurU  omnes. 


ON  THE 


BIRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALESA 

Jam  non  Tulgares,  Isis,  molire  triumphos, 
Augustos  Isis  nunquam  tacitura  Stuartos. 
Tu  quoties  crebris  cumulasti  altaria  donis 
Multa  rogans  nomen,  cui  vincta  jugalia  curse ! 
At  jam  votivam  Superis  suspfende  tabellam ; 
Sunt  rata  vota  tibi,  saevique  oblita  doloris 
Amplexo  panri  gaudet  Regina  Jacobi. 
Langnentes  dudum  priscus  vigor  afflat  ocellos, 
Infiins  et  carae  suspensus  in  oscula  Matris 
Numine  jam  spirat  blando,  visumque  tenellum 
Miscpt  parva  quidem,  sed  vivida  Patris  imago. 
O  etiam  patrio  vivat  celebratus  honore, 
Vivat  canitie  terris  venerandus  eadem ! 

'  From  the  Stfenas  Natalitis  Academic  Oxon- 
iensis  in  ceMssimmn  Principem.  Oi(onii,i  Theatro 
Sbeldoniano.  An.  Dom.  1688,— The  uncommon 
excellence  of  Edmund  Smith's  productions  must 
ensure  them  a  fovourable  reception ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered,  tbafr  at  the  time  of  their 
composition  he  was  only  one  remove  from  a  school- 
boy.   Had  Dr.  Johnson  seen  the  6rst  of  these  pub- 
lications, he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine, in  the  excellent  life  he  has  given  the 
w-orld  of  Smith,  whether  the  latter  was  admitted 
in  the  university  in  the  year  1689,  as  he  would 
thence  have  been  enabled  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty,  that  he  was  in  1688  a  member  of  Christ 
Church.     I  take  this  to  have  been  the  year  of 
Smithes  admission;  and  that  he  was  then  just 
oooie  off  from  Westminster,  in  time  to  signalize 
his  abilities  by  writing  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  a  fhsshmaii  (according  to  the 
university  phrase)  and  before  he  was  appointed  to 
a  stodentahip ;  for  his  name  is  subscribed  to  that 
copy  of  verses,  with  the  addition  of  commoner. 
The  great  superiority  of  genius  that  is  displayed 
in  this  first — school-boy's — production  of  Smith, 
beyond  what  Addison  has  discovered  in  bis  first 
performance — the  Pastoral  on  the  Inauguration  of 
King  William  and<2ueen  Mary — sufficiently  serves 
to  account  for  Smith's  being,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, "one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune;  and 
voslering,  why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred."      Smith 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  greater  degree 
of  literary  merit  he  himself  possessed  even  in  the 
very  department  to  which  Addison  owed  the  earlier 
part  of  his  fame,  THE  WRITING  OF  lATlN  VERSE; 
—and  on  comparing  their  juvenile  performances, 
it  is  evident  that  Smith  had  reason  enough  for  that 
conscionsness. — Addison  first  recommended  him- 
self to  notice  by  his  dedication  of  the  Mtutr  Angli- 
C0irp  to  Ix>rd  Halifiix,  and  by  the  poems  of  his  own 
therein  inserted.    But  what  are  his  poems  in  com- 
pariaoD  of  SMITHS 

Kynasidk. 


Omen  habet  cert^  supera  q$iod  vesdtnr  aura 
Tum  primum,  Isetos  acstas  cum  pandat  honores. 
Omnia  cum  vireant,  cum  formosissimus  annus. 
Et  Vos  felices  optata  prole  Parentes  ! 
Suos  nunc  Parca  pi  is  respexit  mota  querelis : 
En  !  vestrsB  v^uere  preces ;  victrixque  Deorum 
Fat<^  movet  pietas,  quamvis  nolentia  flecti : 
Proles  cbara  datur  senio,  incoucessa  juventae. 
Si  citius  soboles  nuUo  miranda  daretur 
Prodigio,  Kanctis  vix  digna  Parentibus  esset : 
O  qu»  vita  dabit,  cui  dat  miracuia  partus  i 

1,  Priuceps,  olim  patrios  iqaitare  triumpbos, 
Et  semper  magni  vestigia  Patris  adora : 
Hie  prima  nondum  indutus  lanugine  malas 
Invictis  orbem  per  totum  inclaruit  armis. 
Illiusad  tonitru  Batavi  tremuere ;  Jacobum 
Agnovit  domiaum  summissis  navita  velis« 
Tc  quoque  Bclga  tremat,  metuat  rediviva  Jacobi 
Fulmina,  cujus  adhuc  miser^  conservat  hiantes 
Ore  cicatrices,  vastas  et  monumenta  ruinse. 
Subjectus  (kmulas  Nereus  Tibi  porrigat  undas : 
Ipse  tuo  da  jura  niari. 

Cumque  Pater  tandem  divis  misccbitur  ipse 
Divus  (at  6 !  tard&  sacra  ducite  stamina,  Pares,) 
Assere  tu  nostri  jus  immortale  Monarchse ; 
Tu  rege  subjectum  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 

EDHiiNDUS  SMITH,  ^tUs  ChritH  Cofumerualup 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF 

KING  WILUAM  AND  QUEEN  MARYK 

Mauritix  ingentis  celso  de  sanguine  natum, 
Mauril^oque  parem,  solenni  dicere  versu 
Te,  Gulielme,juvat:  nunc  6!  mibi  pectorafiammt 
Divina  calcant,  nunc  me  furor  excitet  idem, 
Sui  Te,  ingens  heros,  hello  tot  adire  labores 
Instigat,  mediosquc  ardentem  impellit  in  hostes. 

Te  tenero  lat^  jactabat  fama  sub  ssvo : 
Caepisti,  qu^  finis  erat;  maturaque  virtus 
Edidit  ante  diem  fructus,  tardfeque  sequentes 
Annos  prsecurrit  long^,  et  post  tcrga  reUquit. 
Jam  Te,  jam  videor  flagrantes  cernere  vultus, 
Dum  primas  ducis  fervens  in  prselia  turmas : 
Jam  cerno  oppositas  acies,  quanto  impetepncceps 
Tela  per  et  gladios  raperis ;  quo  fulmine  belli 
Adversum  frangiscuneum,et  media  agmina  misces. 
Num  ferns  invadit  Belgas  Turennius  heros, 
Invictis  semper  clams  Turennius  armis, 
Et,  quacunquc  ruit,  ferro  bacchatur  et  igni  ? 
Tu  primo  vernans  jucund®  flore  juventa 
CoDgredcris,  ducente  Deo,  Deus  ipse  Batavis. 
Congrederis ;  non  Te  Gallorum  immania  terrcnt 
Agmina,  non  magni  Turennius  agminis  instar. 
Hen  quas  tum  ferro  stragcs,  quas  funera  Iat6 
Edideris,  quuntosquc  viros  demiscris  orco  ! 
Sic  cum  consrestos  struxere  ad  si(!era  montes 
TerrigeniB  fratrcs,  superos  detrudere  coeio 
Aggressi,  posito  tum  plectro  intonsus  Apollo 
Armata  sumpsit  fatalia  spicula  dextra : 
Tunc  audax  ruit  in  bellumi  et  furit  acer  in  armis, 
Et  Martem,  atque  ipsas  longft  anteit  fuiminis  alas. 

*  From  the  Vota  Oxoniensia  pro  serenissimis 
Guilhelmo  Rege  et  Maria  Regina  M.  Britannio^ 
&c.  nuncupata.  Oxonii,  h  Theatro  Sbeldoniano. 
An.  Dom.  1689. 
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Extramos  6  qnam  vellem  memorare  labotes ! 
fiuam  vellem  sevi  supemta  pericula  ponti ! 
Cui  meritd  nunc  jura  dabis ;  quam  flebile  fittnm 
Tristesque  illorum  exequias,  quos  obniit  sequor 
Immeritos,  canere ;  at  jamjam  sub  poodere  tanto 
Beficio,  heroemque  sequor  non  passibus  aequis. 
Sed  fesso  memoranda  dies,  qua  regri^a  Britannibn 
Debita,  qua  sacros  sceptri  regalis  honores 
Accipies,  cingesque  auno  diademate  frontem. 
Anglos  servasti ;  da  jura  volentibua  Anglis. 
Sic  gravis  Alcides  humeris  ingentibus  oHm 
Fulcivit  patrium,  quem  mox  possedit,  Olympum. 
s.  SMITH,  JSdit  ChriHi  Abtmma. 


ON  TMB  HETURK  OF 

KING  WILUAM  FROM  IRELAND, 
After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^. 

O  INOENS  Heros  !  O  tot  defuncte  perldis ! 
Ergo  iterum  victor  nostris  allaberis  oris  ? 
Atque  OS  belligenim,  torvumque  in  pnelia  numen 
Exuis,  et  blandsl  compoQis  regna  quiete  ? 
Eigo  iterum  placida  moderaris  voce  Senatum  ? 
Oraque  divinum  spirant  jam  mitia  lumen  ? 
Non  sic  cum  trepidos  ageres  yiulentus  Hibemos ; 
Cum  bello  exultans  fremeres,  ensemque  rotares 
Immani  gyro,  rubris  bacchatus  in  ams 
Invitus :  (neque  enim  crudeles  edere  strages 
Te  juvat,  autanimis  Ditem  satiare  Tuorum.) 
Sic  olim  amplexus  Semeles  petiisse  Tonantem 
Fama  est,  terribilem  nigranti  fulmine  et  igni : 
Maluit  hie  caris  accumbere  mitior  ulnis, 
Inque  suam  invitum  trahit  inscia  Nympha  ruinam. 

Tu  tamen,  6  toties  Wilhelmi  assueta  triumphis 
Calliope,  6  nunquam  Heroum  non  grata  labori, 
Wilhelmi  immeosos  iterum  enumerare  triumphos 
Incipe,  et  in  notas  iterum  te  attollere  laudes. 
Ut  requiem,  foedoeque  ingloria  taedia  pacis 
Exosus,  rursusque  ardcns  in  Martia  castra, 
Sanguin»3asque  acies,  fulgentesque  aere  cat^Tvas, 
In  bellum  niit,  atque  iterum  se  misit  iit  arma. 

Oallus  enim  ssevit,mi8crosque  cruentus  Hibemos 
Servitio  pi^emit,  et  victa  dominatur  leriie. 
Hinc  fiircae,  tormenta,  cnices,  tractseque  catenae 
Horrendum  strident :  iterumque  resurgere  credas 
Macquirum  squaUentcm,   atque  Anglo  sanguine 

foDdum, 
ExuUantem  immane,  et  vasta  cladc  superbum. 
O  Gens  lethifero  nequicquam  exempta  veneno  !'' 
Frustra  bufo  tuis,  et  aranea  cessit  ab  oris, 
Bum  pecus  Ignati  invisum,  foedique  cuculli, 
Et  Monachi  sanct^  protenso  abdomine  tardi 
Vipercam  inspirant  animam,  inficiuntque  veneno. 
AsfUtgit  tandem  Schombcrgus,  et  emicat  armis, 
•  iSui  ju!.a  captivo  excutiat  servilia  collo : 
Sed  frustra :  securo  hostis  munimine  valli 
Aut  latet,  aut  crtut  vagus,  eluditque  sequentem. 
Augendis  restat  Gulielmi  Celta  triumphis ; 
Vindiclis  semper  Gulielmi  fata  reservant 
Et  vincla  eripere,  et  manibus  divellere  nodos. 
Sic  fru&tra  Atrides,  frustra  Telamonius  heros, 
f 

^  From  the  Academis  Oxoniensis  GraCulatio 
pro  exoptato  sereni$simi  Regis  Guilielmo  ex  Hi- 
bemia  reditu.  Oxonias,  e  Tbeatro  Sbeldoniano. 
Anno  Dom«  1690. 


Ad  Trqjam  frustra  pugnarant  mille  oariiue. 
Nee  oisi  Achillea  funduntur  Peigama  dextra* 
Ergo,  Boanda,  tuis  splendet  Gulielmus  in  arria. 
Magna  Boanda,  ipsi  fama  baud  cessutm  Mosellat. 
Ut  major  graditur  bello,  at  jam  gaudia  in  igneis 
Scintillant  oculis,  et  toto  pectore  fervent  1 
Quantum  olli  jubar  affulget,  que  gratia  frontis 
Purpurei  mctuenda,  et  non  inamabilis  horror ! 
Sic  cum  dimissum  fertur  per  nubila  folmen, 
Et  juvat,  et  nimia  perstringit  lumina  flamma. 
Ut  volat,  ut  long^  primus  rapidum  insilit  alveom ! 
Turbine  quo  praeceps  cunctantem  tendit  in  boatem ! 
Dum  vastas  strages  et  multa  cadavera  passim 
Amnis  purpureo  lat6  devolvit  in  alveo : 
Dum  pergenti  obstat  moles  immensa  suorum* 
Et  torpet  misto  concretum  sanguine  Flumen. 
Pergit  atrox  Heros;  frustra  olli  tempora  circum 
Spicula  mille  canunt,Iuduntque  in  vertice  flaopmae; 
Frustra  hastatae  acies  obstant,  firma&que  phalanges; 
Frustra  acres    Ccltae:    furit  Ule,  atque  impiger 

hostes 
Et  fugat,  et  stemit,  totoque  agit  agmioa  campo. 
Versus  retro  hostis  trepid^  fugit,  inque  paludes, 
Torpcntesque  lacus  cxno,  horrendosque  recessus 
Dumorum ;  ot  caeci  prodest  injuria  Ca^li. 

Attamen  6*  non  sic  iausto  movet  alite  belluni 
Schombergus ;  non  sic  nobis  fovet  alea  Maurtis. 
Occidit  heu !  Schombergus  iniqui  crimine  Coeli  ; 
Non  ilium  vernans  circum  sua  tempora  laiirua 
Conservat,  non  arcet  inevitabile  (uloien.- 
At  nunc  ad  Caelum  fugit,  etpede  sidera  calqat, 
Spectat  et  Heroes,  ipse  et  spectandus  ab  illis. 
Hunc  dicet  veniens  tetas,  seriqnc  nepotes, 
Et  quicunque  An^lum  audierint  ragire  Leonenw 
Coepit  enim  rugire,  et  jamjam  ad  mosnia  victor 
Caletana  fremit  tnix,  Dunkirkumque  repoacit. 
Cresseas  itenun  lauros  magnique  tropaea 
Henrici  repetit :  media  Lodoicus  in  aula 
Jamdudum  tremit,  et  Gulielmi  ad  nomina  pallet. 
BDM.  SMITH,  i£dltf  dr.  AUanu 


A  POEM 

TO  THE  MBMORY  OF 

MR.   JOHN    PHILIPS. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
SIR, 

Since  our  Isis  silently  deplores 
The  bard  who  spread  her  fame  to  distant  shores  ; 
Since  nobler  pens  their  mournful  lays  suspend^ 
My  honest  zeal,  if  not  my  verse,  commend. 
Forgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  friend. 
Your  care  had  long  his  fleeing  life  restraint. 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  bed  rontain'd ; 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  bore. 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  vessels  tore. 
Much  was  his  pain,  but  your  affliction  more. 
Oh !  had  no  summons  from  the  noisy  gown 
Call'd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  nauseous  town^ 
Thy  love  bad  o'er  the  dull  disease  prevailed. 
Thy  mirth  had  cur*d  where  baffled  physic  laird  ; 
But  since  the  will  of  Heaven  his  fate  decreed. 
To  thy  kind  care  my  worthless  lines  succeed ; 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pio.Qs  our  essays. 
Yours  to  preserve  a  fHend,  and  mine  to  praise. 
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Oh  !  might  TpAint  him  in  Miltotrian  rene. 
With  strains  like  those  he  sung  on  Glo'ster*8 

bene; 
Bot  with  the  meaner  tribe  Pm  forced  to  chime, 
Afwl.  wnntinrstren  thto  rise,  descend  to  rhyme. 

With  other  fire  his  glorious  Blenheim  shines. 
And  all  the  battle  thunders  in  his  lines ; 
His  nenroos  verse  great  Boiieau*s  strength  tran- 
scends. 
And  France  to  Philips,  as  to  Churchill,  bends. 

Oh,  varioas  bard,  yon  all  car  powers  control. 
You  now  disturb,  and  now  divert  the  soul : 
Milton  and  Butler  in  thy  Muse  combine. 
Above  the  last  thy  manly  beauties  shine ; 
For  as  I  've  seen,  when  rival  wits  contend, 
One  gayly  charge,  one  gravely  wise  defend, 
This  on  qu*ck  turns  and  points  in  vain  relies, 
This  with  a  look  demure,  and  steady  eyes. 
With  dry  rebukes,  or  sneering  praise,  replies : 
So  thy  grave  lines  extort  a  juster  smile. 
Reach  Butler's  fancy,  but  surpass  his  style ; 
He  speaks  ^carron's  low  phrase  in  humble  strains. 
In  thee  the  solemn  air  of  great  Cervantes  coigns. 

What  sounding  lines  bis  abject  themei  express! 
What  shining  words  the  pompous  Shilling  dress ! 
There,  there  my  cell,  immortal  made,  outvies 
The  frailer  piles  which  o'er  its  ruins  rise. 
In  her  best  light  the  Comic  Muse  appears. 
When  she,  with  borrowed  pride,  the  buskin  wears. 

So  when  nurse  NokPs,to  act  young  Ammon  tries. 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes; 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  th*  imperial  robe; 
And,  with  a  cuckold's  air,  commands  the  globe ; 
The  pomp  and  sound  the  whole  bufToou  displayed. 
And  Ammon*s  son  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made. 

Forgive,  dear  shade,  the  scene  my  folly  draws, 
Thy  strains  divert  the  grief  thy  ashes  cause ; 
When  Orpheus  sings,  the  ghosts  no  more  complain. 
But,  in  his  lulling  music,  lose  th  ir  pain : 
So  charm  the  sallies  of  thy  Gcorgic  Muse, 
So  calm  our  sorrows^  and  our  joys  infuse  ; 
Here  rural  notes  a  gentle  mirth  inspire. 
Here  lofty  lines  the  kindling  reader  flre, 
L  ke  that  feiir  tree  you  praiste,  i*ie  poem  charms. 
Cools  like  the  fruit,  or  like  the  juice  it  warms. 

Blest  clime,  which  Vaga's  fruitful  streams  im- 
Etruria*s  envy,  and  her  Cosmo's  love ;         [prove, 
Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Chiant  vine, 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine, 
And  ev'n  his  Tasso  would  exchange  for  thine. 
Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  Muse 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  rafuse ; 
See,  o'er  the  Alps  his  towering  pinions  soar. 
Where  never  English  poet  reached  before : 
See  mighty  Cosmo's  counsellor  and  friend, 
By  turns  on  Cosmo  and  the  bard  attend ; 
Rich  in  the  coins  and  busts  of  ancient  Rome, 
In  him  he  brings  a  nobler  treaimre  home ; 
In  them  he  views  her  gods,  and  domes  dcsign'd, 
In  him  the  soul  of  Rome, and' Virgil's  mighty  mind : 
To  him  for  ease  retires  from  toils  of  state, 
Not  half  so  proud  to  govern,  as  translate. 

Our  Spenser,  first  by  Pisan  poets  taught. 
To  us  their  tales,  their  sty  le,  and  "numbers  brought 
To  follow  ours,  now  Tuscan  bards  descend, 
Trom  Philips  borrow,  though  to  Spenser  lend, 
Like  Philips  too  the  yoke  of  rhyme  disdain ; 
They  first  on  Rnglish  baids  impos'd  the  chain, 
First  by  an  English  bard  itom  rhymis  their  free- 
dom gain. 


Tyrannic  rhyme,  that  cramps  to  equal  chime 
The  gay,  the  soft,  the  florid,  and  sublime; 
Some  say  this  chain  the  doubtfii'  sense  decides. 
Confines  the  fancy,  and  the  judgement  guides ; 
I  'm  sure  in  needless  bonds  it  poets  ties, 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies. 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size : 
At  best  a  cratch,  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 
Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  strong ; 
And  the  chance  thoughts,  when  governed  by  the 

close. 
Oft  rise  to  fustian,  or  descend  to  prose« 
Your  judgement,  Philips,  rul'd  with  steady  sway. 
You  us'd  no  curbing  rhyme,  the  Muse  to  stay. 
To  stop  her  ftiry,  or  direct  her  way. 
Thee  on  the  wing  thy  uncheck'd  vigour  bore. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

So  the  strctch'd  cord  the  shackle-dancer  tries. 
As  prone  to  fall,  as  impotent  to  rise ; 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  sturdy  cable  bends. 
He  mounts  with  pleasure,  and  s  ^cure  descends ; 
Now  dropping  seems  to  strike  the  distant  ground^ 
Now  high  in  air  his  quivering  feet  rebound. 

Rail  on,  ye  triflers,  who  to  WilPs  repair 
For  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air  j 
Rail  on  at  Milton's  son,  who,  wisely  bold,     , 
Rejects  new  phrases,  and  resumes  the  old : 
Thus  Chaucer  lives  iu  youngfer  Spenser's  strains. 
In  Maro|s  page  reviving  Ennius  reigns; 
The  ancient  words  the  majesty  complete. 
And  make  the  poem  venerably  great : 
So  when  the  queen  ip  royal  habit's  drest. 
Old  mystic  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 
And  in  Eliza's  robes  all  Anna  stands  confest* 

A  haughty  bard,  to  fame  by  volumes  luis'd 
At  Dick's,  and  Batson's,  and  through  Smithfield, 

praised. 
Cries  out  aloud—"  Bold  Oxford  bard,  foibear 
With  rugged  numbers  to  torment  my  ear; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  soars, 
But  paints  in  fustian,  or  in  turn  deplores ; 
With  Bunyan's  style  prophanes  heroic  songs. 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For  far-fetch'd  rhymesmakes  puzzled  angels  ttiain. 
And  in  low  prose  dull  Lucifer  complain; 
His  envious  Muse,  by  native  dulness  curst, 
Damns  the  best  poems,  and  contrives  the  worst 

Beyond  his  praise  or  blame  thy  works  prevail     • 
Coihplete,  where  Dryden  and  thy  Milton  fail ; 
Great  Milton*s  wing  on  lower  themes  subsidtis. 
And  Dryden  oft  in  rhyme  his  weakness  hideH  ; 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear. 
And  yet,  on  humble  subjects,  great  appear. 
Thrice  happy  youth,  whom  noble  Isis  crown'i ! 
Whom  Blackmore  censures,  and  Godolphin  owns : 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  tongue  ^ 

The  listening  nymphs  and  ravished  heroes  hung : 
But  cits  and  fops  the  heaven*bom  music  blame. 
And  bawl,  and  hiss,  and  damn  her  into  fame;i 
Like  her  sweet  voice,  is  thy  harmonious  song,. 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

Ob !  had  relenting  Heaven  prolonged  his  days. 
The  towering  bard  had  sung  in  nobler  lays. 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead. 
How  saints  aloft  the  cross  triumphant  spread ;. 
How  opening  Heavens  their  happy  regions  show  ; 
And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  g]  ow; 
And  saints  rejoice  above,  and  smners  howl  belt>w  s 
Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear, 
And  paint  th«  glori«i  he  wa«  sun  tp  wear* 
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Oh  befit  of  friends,  will  ne'er  the  silent  um 
To  our  just  V0W8  the  hapless  youth  return  ? 
Must  he  no  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 
Kor  sparkling  thoi:^ixt^  in  antique  words  convey  } 
Vo  mofe  to  harmless  irony  descend,    - 
To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend. 
Nor  merry  tales  with  leam'd  quotations  blend  ? 
No  more  in  false  pathetic  phrase  complain 
Of  Delia's  wit,  her  channs,  and  her  disdain } 
Who  now  shall  godlike  Anna's  fame  diffuse  ? 
Must  she,  when  most  she  merits,  want  a  Muse  ? 
Who  now  our  Twysden's  glorious  fate  shall  toll ; 
How  lov'd  he  liv'd,  and  how  dei)lor»d  he  fell  ? 
How,  while  the  troubled  elements  around,  - 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  stunning  din  resound; 
Through  streams  of  smoke,  and  adverse  fire,  he 
While  every  shot  is  leveled  at  his  sides  ?       [rides. 
How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire,   - 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  ti\>ops  retiit;. 
In  the  first  front,  amidst  a  slaughtered  pile. 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd  near  great  Argyle. 

Whom  shall  I  find  unbiassM  in  dispute, 
Eager  to  learn,  unwilling  to  confute  ! 
To  whom  the  labours  of  my  soul  disclose, 
Reveal  my  pleasure,  or  discharge  my  vows  ? 
Oh !  io  that  heavenly  youth  for  ever  ends 
The  best  of  sons,  of  brothers,  and  of  friends. 
He  sacred  Friendship's  strictest  laws  obey'd, 
Yet  more  by  Conscience  than  by  Friendship  sway'd ; 
Against  himself  his  gratitilde  maintain'd. 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects,  gain'd : 
Not  nicely  choosing,  though  by  all  desir'd. 
Though  lear^i'd,  not  vain;  and  humble,  thoufdi 
Candid  to  all,  but  to  himself  severe,    -    [admired : 
In  humour  pliant,  as  io  life  austere. 
A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secur'd, 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd. 
To  all  sincere,  though  earnest  to  commend, 
Could  praise  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 
To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  fully  known. 
Their  tongues,  their  spirits,  and  their  styles,  his 

own: 
Pleas'd  the  least  steps  of  fiimons  men  to  view, 
Our  authors'  works,  and  lives,  and  souls,  he  knew; 
Paid  to  the  learn'd  and  great  the  same  esteem. 
The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme : 
With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 
Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reason  join'd. 
Judicious  physic's  noble  art  to  gain 
All  drugl  and  plants  explored,  alas,  in  vain  ! 
The  drugs  and  plants  their  drooping  master  fail'd. 
Nor  goodness  now,  nor  learning  aught  avail'd ; 
Yet  to  the  bard  his  Churchill's  souf  they  gave. 
And  made  him  scorn  the  life  they  could  not  save: 

Else  could  he  bear  unroov'd,  the  fatal  guest. 
The  weight  that  all  his  fainting  limbs  opprest, 
This  coughs  that  struggled  from  his  weary  breast  ? 
Could  he  unmov'd  approaching tieath  sustain  ? 
Its  slow  advances,  and  its  racking  pain  ? 
Could  he  serene  his  weeping  friends  survey, 
In  hit  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display, 
Like  the  rich  fruit  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay  ? 

Once    on   thy  friends    look  down,  lamented 
shade, 
And  view  the  honours  to  thy  ashes  paid ; 
Some  thy  lov'd  dust  in  PariaTi  stones  enshrine, 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  design. 
With  wit,  and  strength,  that  only  yields  to  thine: 
Ev'n  1,  though  slow  to  toufch  the  painful  string, 
Awak«  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing. 


Thee,  Philips,  thee  cfeqMlriqg- Vaga  ttoona^ 

And  gentle  Isia  soft  complaints  retams ; 

Dormer  laments  amidst  the  war's  alarms. 

And  Cecil  w^ps  in  beauteous  Tufkon's  arms : 

Thee,  oh  the  Po,  kind  Somerset  deplores. 

And  ev'n  that  charming  scene  his  grief  restores  : 

Uc  to  thy  loss  each  mournful  air  applies, 

Mindful  of  thee  on  huge  Tabumus  lies, 

But  most  at  Virgil's  tomb  his  swelling  sorrows  rise. 

But  you,  his  darling  friends,  lament  no  more. 
Display  his  fame,  and  not  his  fete  deplore ; 
And  let  no  tears  firom  erring  pity  flow. 
For  one  that's  blest  above,  immortaiia'd  below. 


CBARLETTUS  PERCIVALW  8U0. 

HoRA  dum  nondum  sonuit  secunda. 
Nee  pucr  nigras  tepefecit  undas, 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  laborcs 

Sponte  recurrit. 
Suid  priiis  nostris  potiusve  chartis 
Illinam  ?  Cujnam  vigil  ante  noctem 
Sole  depulsam  redeunte  Scriptor 

Mitto  salutem  ? 
Tu  meis  chartis,  hone  Pn-civalle, 
Unic&  dignus ;  tibi  pectus  implet 
Non  minor  nostro  novitatis  ardor  ; 

Tu  quoque  Scriptor. 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  multa  defert 
Rumor)  in  sylvis  modo  te  dedisse 
Furibus  pranlam,  mediumquc  belli  im- 

pune  stetisse. 
Sancius  num  vivit  adhuc  Caballiis 
Anne }  lerneis  potiora  Gazis, 
An,  tua  vita  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  supersunt? 
Cui  Icgis  nostras,  relegisque  chartas  ? 
Cui  meam  laudas  generositatem  ? 
Suem  meis  verbis,  mea  nescientem. 

Mane  salutas. 


PERCIVALLUS  CHARLETTO  8U0. 

QuALfs  ambabus  capiendus  ulnis 
Limen  attingit  tibi  gratus  hospes 
Suum  sacras  primum  subit  aut  relinquit 

Isidis  arces, 
Sualis  exultat  tibi  pars  mamillsB 
Leeva,  qudm  cantu  propriore  strident 
Missiles,  et  jam  moneant  adesse 

Comua,  chartas. 
Tale  per  nustrum  jecur  et  medullas 
Gaudium  fluxit,  simul  ac  reclusis 
Vinculis  vidi  benh  literati 

Nomen  amici, 
Obvios  fures,  nti  fama  verax 
Rettulit,  sensi  pavidus  tremensque ; 
Sed  fiii,  sumque,  excipias  timorem, 

Cstera  sospes. 
Scire  si  sylvam  cupias  pericli 
Consciam,  et  tristes  nemoris  tenebras, 
Consulas  lent^  tabulas  parantem 

Te  duce  Cobm. 
Flebilis  legi  miseranda  docti 
Fata  pictoris,  sed  &  h6c  iniqua 
Damna  consolor,  superest  perempto 
Rixone  fVtldgoose, 
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Scribe  Secanu,  quid  agit  SauitoB 
Suid  Caput  &tertit  graTC  Lamhethamtoky 
Sttjd  Comcf  GuUdfoidt  quid  habent  noTorum 

Z^otobque  i>yrrque. 
Me  meas,  quondam  tuus,  h  popinis 
Jfluy  jam  visit,  lacrimansque  narrat. 
Dam  molit  fucos,  subito  peremptum 

Funere  Rivon, 
Narrat  (avertat  Deas  inquit  omen) 
Hospitem  notas  periisse  MitrtBi 
Karrat  imoiienam  propc  limen  urbi9 

Flumine  cymbam. 
Narrat        at  portis  meus  Hinton  astat, 
^UQcius  Prickii  redit,  avocAt  me 
Shencm,  &  scribendfe  alio  requinint 

Mille  tabclls. 
fnjB  tamen  metram  mulier  labantem 
Folciet  ?  munus  Tctule  parentis^ 
Aiima  piaestabit,  nisi  fors  lemi 

Hosptta  Cy^n^i. 
Laetas  accept  celeres  v'gere 
iVicM  plantas,  aimttl  ambulaotl 
Pkuido  Skerwmot  pueroque  Davo 

Mitto  salntem: 
Jeo^t  post  Bmton,  comitum  taonim 
Pnmus,  ante  omnes  mihi  gratalanduc, 
8ai  tibi  totus  Taicat,  &  vacabit, 

Nee  vetat  Uxor, 
Hcc  ego  hni  properente  MusS 
Jjuhue  Tatis  numeros  secotus  j| 
&  novi  quid  sit,  meliiis  docebit 

Senno  pedestriik 
P.  & 
Oenitant  mecum  Comites  lerns, 
Malta  qui  de  te  memorant  culallot 
Inter,  &  palli,  vice  literanim, 

Cms  tibi  mittunt. 


POCOCKIUS^. 

DuM  csde  tcllus  luxuriat  Ducum, 
Meom  PococEi  barbiton  exigis, 
Manesque  Mu§am  fiutuosam 
SoUicitant  pretiosiorea. 
Alter  Tirentom'pronirat  agmiiia 
Sonora  Thracum»  donlque  Phillidi 
Agat  puellafyJieu  decoria 
Virginibu9  nimis  invidenti. 
Xt  Boda  Virtus,  te  Pidei  pius 
Ardor  serendte,  sanctaque  Veritas 
Per  aaxa,  per  pontum,  per  hostes 
Pra^ipitant  As2»  misertum : 
Cohors  catenis  quil  pia  stridulis  ^ 
Gemunt  onusti,  vel  sude  trans  sinuD 
liictantur  acti,  penduliTC 
Saoguineis  trepidant  in  oncis, 
Sentis  ut  edunt  sibila,  ut  ardui 
Micant  dracones,  tigris  ut  horridbi 
Intorquet  unsrucs^  ejulatque 
In  madido  croeodHus  antro 
Vides  lacans  sulpbure  lividos 
Ardere  floctus,  qua  stetit  impie 
Moles  Gomorrhe  mox  procelli 
Hausta  rabra,  pluviisque  flammis : 
Sxi6d  ista  tellus  si  similes  tibi 
Si  fort*  denos  nutrierat  Viros, 

.  4  jSee  Dr.  JohoMo't  life  of  Smith. 


Adhuo  stetisset,  nee  Tibrato 
Dextia  Dei  tonuisset  igne. 
Suin  nunc  requiris  tecta  virentift 
Nini  ferocis,  nunc  Babel  arduam, 
Immane  opus,  crescentibusque 
Vertice  sideribus  propinquum. 
Nequicqilam  :  Amici  disparibus  sooia 
Eludit  aures  nescius  artifex, 
Lingaasque  miratur  recentes 
In  patriis  peregrlnus  oris. 
Vestitur  hinc  tot  sermo  coloribuSy 
2uot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 
Orator  effers,  quot  vicissim 

Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 
Hi  non  tacvibunt  quo  Syriam  seoex 
Percurrit  aestu  raptus,  ut  arcibus 
Non  jam  superbis,  &  verendis 
Indoluit  Solimse  ruinis. 
finis  corda  pulsans  tunc  pavor  hauserit 
Dolor  quis  arsit  non  sine  gaudio. 
Cum  busta  Christi  provolatus 
Ambiguis  lacrymis  rigaret  f 
Sacratur  arbos  roulta  Pocockio, 
Locosqne  monstrans  inquiet  aceola. 
Hsc  quercus  Hoseam  supinum, 
Haec  Britonem  recreavit  oraus. 
HiC  audierunt  gens  venerabilem 
Ebraea  Mosen,  inde  Pooockiam   ' 
Non  ore,  non  annis  minorem,. 
Atque  suam  didioere  Unguami 
Ac  sicut  albens  perpetua  nive 
Simul  favillas,  &  cineres  sinu 
Eiuctat  ardenti,  &  pruinis 
Contiguas  rotat  £tna  flammas ; 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  candidnm 
Mens  intus  urgct,  mens  agit  ignea 
Sequi  reluctantem  loelem 
Per  tonitru,  agreasque  nubes 
Annon  pav^scis,  dum  tuba  pallidum 
Ciet  Sionem,  dum  tremulum  polo^ 
Caligat  astrum,  atque  incnlMmU 
Terra  nigrans  tegitur  sub  umbra  ? 
Suod  agmen !  beu  quss  turisa  sequacibut 
Tremenda  flammis  1  quis  strepitantium 
Flictttsrotarumest!  OPuoocki 
Egregie,  O  animose  Vatis 
Interpres  abstrusi,  O  simili  feri 
Correpte  flamma,  te,  quot  imagine 
Crucis  notantur,  te,  subacto 

Cbristicolie  gravis  Ottonoannus         <w 
Gemens  requirit,te  Babylonii 
Narrant  pogtae,  te  pbaretris  Af^ 
Plorat  revulsis,  &  fragosos 
Jam  gravior  ferit  horror  agros. 
fiui  Gesta  nondum  cogtiita  CoDsaris, 
ttu\  nee  Matronis  scripta,  Pocockius 
Ploratur  ingeus,  &  dolenda 
Nestoreas  brevitas  senectae. 


ODE 
SOR  THE  YJSAft  1705. 
Janci,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eye^» 

So  bright  a  scene  of  triumph  rise  ? 
Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  such  laurels  wear. 

As  crovrn'd  tlie  last  auspicious  yea|r  ? 
When  first  at  Blenheim.  Ani\e  her  ensigns  spread, 
And  Marlboit>ugb  to  the  field  the  shouting  squa- 
drons ltd. 
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In  vain  the  h!ll«  and  strfeamf  oppose, 
In  vain  the  hollow  ground  in  fiiithlesa  hillocks  rose. 
To  the  rough  Danube^s  winding  shore, 
His  shatter'd  foes  the  conqueriug  hero  bore. 

They  see  with  staring  haggard  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  foaming  billows  rise ; 
Amaz'd,  aghast,  they  turn,  but  iind, 
In  Marlborough's  arms,  a  surer  fate  behind. 

Now  his  red  sword  aloft  impends. 
Now  on  their 'Shrinking  heads  descends : 
Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears,  . 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  soimding  deeps : 
The  flood  away  tlic  struggling  squadrons  sweeps. 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  horses,  whirling  bears. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  sea  retreats. 
The  Danube  soon  the  flying  ocean  meets, 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  Anna's  fleets. 

Rooke  on  the  seas  asserts  her  sway, 
Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play, 
And  clouds  of  smoke  involve  the  day. 
Affrighted  Europe  hears  the  cannons  roar, 
And  Afric  echoes  from  its  distant  shore. 
The  French,  unequal  in  the  fight. 
In  force  superior,  take  their  flight. 
Factious  in  vain  the  hero's  worth  decry. 
In  vain  the  vanquished  triumph,  while  they  fly. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view, 
The  glories  of  her  reign  survey. 
Which  shall  o'er  France  her  arms  display. 

And  kingdoms  now  her  own  subdue, 
lewis,  for  oppression  bom ; 
^  Lewis,  in  his  turn,  shall  mourn, 
While  his  conqtier'd  happy  swains. 
Shall  hug  their  easy  wisb'd<^r  chains/ 

Others,  enslav'd  by  victory, 
Hieir  subjects,  as  their  foes,  oppress; 

Anna  conquers  but  to  free, 
And  governs  but  to  bless. 


SMtt^^S  ^OEMS. 


ODE*. 


OnMORD'fl  glory,  Marlborough's  arms^ 
All  the  mouths  of  Fame  employ  j 

And  th'  applauding  world  around 

Echoes  back  the  pleasing  sound : 
Their  courage  warms ; 
Their  conduct  charms; 

Vet  the  universal  joy 

Feels  a  sensible  alloy  ! 

Mighty  George  6,  the  senate^s  care. 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer ! 

While  the  stroke  of  Fate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  sacred  head. 
The  British  youth  for  thee  submit  to  fear. 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear  f 

Let  the  noise  of  war  and  joy 

Rend  again  the  trembling  sky ; 

5  This  Ode  and  that  which  follows  it  were 
published  anonymously  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  and  are  now  ascribed  to  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  authority  of  a  note  in  MS.  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  See  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  t>oems,  1780.    Vol.  IV.  p.  6%.    N. 

6  George  prince  of  De&marki  hnsband  to  the 
<|ueea»    N» 


Great  George  revives  to  calm  our  fears. 
With  prospect  of  more  glorious  years : 
Deriv'd  from  Anne's  auspicious  smiles. 
More  cheerftil  airs  refresh  the  Bptish  isles. 

Sound  the  trumpet ;  beat  the  drum  : 
Tremble  France ;  we  come,  we  come ! 
Almighty  force  our  courage  warms; 
We  feel  the  frill,  the  powerful  charms 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborotigb's  arms ! 


ODE    IN   PRAISE   OF   MUSIC. 

COMPOSED  BY  MR.  CHAKLBS  KIHG. 

In  JPhe  Parts. 

For  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  music;  per-* 
formed  at  the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  on  Friday 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1707. 

Music,  soft  charm  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whence  didst  thou  borrow  thy  auspicious  birth  } 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date  ? 
Sire  to  thyself,  thyself  as  old  as  Fate, 

Ere  the  rude  ponderous  mass 
Of  earth  and  waters  from  their  chaos  sprang 

The  morning  stars  their  anthems  sang,     [love. 
And  nought  in  Heaven  was  heard  but  melody  and 
Myriads  of  spii;}t;,  forms  divine. 
The  seraphin^  with  the  bright  host 
Of  angels,  thrones,  and  heavenly  powers. 
Worship  before  th'  Memal  shrine ; 
Their  happy  privilege  in  hymns  and  anthems  boast. 
In  love  and  wonder  pass  their  blissful  hours. 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  massy  orb  in  whibh  we  sluggards  mova 
As  if  seque8ter*d  frx>m  the  arts. divine : 

Here's  music  too. 
As  ours  a  rival  Were  to  th'  iiirorld  above. 

CHORUS,  FIVB  T0ICB8. 

Hark  how  the  feather'd  choir  their  matttns  chant. 
And  purling  streams  soft  accents  vent. 
And  all  both  time  and  measure  know. 
Ere  since  the  Theban  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  his  art. 
Taught  trees  and  forests  how  to  move. 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  Creature  strives  to  bear  a  part ;  [yield. 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  music 
But  stay,  t  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew,  >^ 

A  peevish,  odd,  eccentric  race. 
The  glory  of  the  art  debase ; 
Perhaps  because  the  sacred  emblem  tis 

Of  truth,  of  peace,  and  order  too  j 
So  dangerous  'tis  to  be  perversely  wise. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong,  [song?* 

Who  say  the  prophet's  harp  e'er  spoil'd  the  poet's 

GltiND  CBORUS,  FITB  PARTS. 

To  Athens  now,  my  Muse,  retire* 
The  reftige  and  the  theatre  of  Wit ; 
And  in  that  safe  and  sweet  retreat 

Amongst  Apollo's  sons  inquire. 
And  see  if  any  friend  of  thine  be  there  r 

But  sure  so  near  the  Thespian  spring 

The  humblest  bard  may  sit, and  sing: 
Here  rest  my  Muse,  and  dwell  for  ever  here. 
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LIFE   OF  DUKE. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Op  Mr.  Richard  Duke  I  can  find  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster! 
and  Cambridge;  and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ; 
and  being  conscious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the  university,  he  enlisted  himself  among 
the  wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular 
names,  in  the  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though  unfinished,  are 
some  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity;  nor  have  I  found  much  in 
tbem  to  be  praised  ^r 

With  the  wit  he  s6ems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of  the  times ;  for  some  of  his 
compositions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  hb  later  days,  when 
be  published  those  sermons  which  Felton  has  commended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously^  in 
an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid  to  say  his  prayers ;  and,  whatever 
might  have  been  bad  in  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and  reformed 
by  his  better  judgement 

In  l683,  being  then  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with  George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

•  He  waB  admitted  there  in  1 670 ;  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1675 ;  tbd  took  bit 
master's  degree  in  1682.    N. 

•  They  make  a  part  of  a  volume  published  by  Tonson  in  8vo.  1717,  containing  the  poems  of  the 
arl  of  Roscommon,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry ;  but  were  first  published  in 

Dryden's  Miscellany,  as  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  in  that  collection.    H. 
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He  then  took  orders';  and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor 
in  convocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  M^chester  to  the  wealtl^  living  of 
Witney  in  Oxfordshne,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  Febniaiy  10, 1710-II , 
having  retunied  from  an  entertainment,  be  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  death 
is  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal. 

«  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Biaby  is  Lnceitenhtre  in  1687-8;  and  obtained  a  prebend  at 
Olono^iter  in  1688.    if. 
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RICHARD  J)URR 


THB    REVIEW. 
LoDgm  est  ii^ttria,  longas 
Ambafes;  led  snimiia  sequar  fiwtigim  reram. 

Virg. 

UOW  hare  we  wandeiM  a  long  dtamal  night, 
''  '^  Led  through  Uiiid  paths  by  each  deludinglight : 
Nov  phing'd  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn. 
With  tempests  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn  ! 
Lost,  weary'd,  spent !  but  see  th<;  eastern  star 
And  glimmering  light  dawus  kindly  from  afar: 
Bright  goddess,  bail !  idiile  we  by  thee  survey 
The  nftrious  errours  of  our  painfiil  way; 
While,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread. 
The  Isbyrinth  perplex'd  we  backward  tread, 
Throu^  ruler^  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  liate. 
Perverse  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  state, 
The  senate's  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
Of  incoherent  plots  and  wild  designs ; 
Tdl,  getting  out,  where  6rst  we  entei'd  in, 
A  new  bright  race  of  glory  jre  begin. 

As,  after  Winter,  Spring's  glad  face  appears, 
is  the  blest  shore  to  shipwrtx;k'd  mariners. 
Success  to  lovers,  glofy  to  the  brave. 
Health  to  the  sick,  or  Areedoni  to  the  slave; 
Soch  was  great  Caesar's  day !  the  wondrous  day, 
That  long  in  Fate's  dark  bosom  hatching  lay. 
Heaven  to  absolve,  and  satisfaction  bring. 
For  tirenty  years  of  misery  and  sin ! 
What  shouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 
SvelPd  every  breast,  did  every  tongue  employ. 
With  rays  direct,  whilst  on  his  people  shone 
The  king  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne  ? 
Wu  ever  pnmx  like  him  to  mortals  given  ? 
So  maeh  the  joy  of  Earth  and  care  of  Heaven  I 
Usder  the  pressure  of  unequal  fate. 
Of  10  erect  a  mind,  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  Adl  of  meekness,  and  so  void  of  pride. 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
Mercy,  like  Heaven,  's  bis  chief  prerogative. 
His  joy  to  save,  and  glory  to  forgive. 
All  storms  compos'd,  and  tempests'  rage  asleep. 
He,  halcyon  like,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
He  saw  ibe  royal  bark  securely  ride, 
Nodaqgeribfcateiung  from  the  peacefial  tide;  * 


And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  seas  were'  high, 
Oppos'd  his  skill,  and  did  their  rage  defy. 
No  diminution  to  his  honour  thought, 
T'  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  calm  he  broiight. 
(Should  he  alone  be  so  the  people's  slave, 
As  not  to  share  the  blessings  that  he  gave?) 
But  not  till,  full  of  providential  care. 
He  chose  a  pilot  in  his  place  to  steer: 
One  in  his  Other's  councils  and  his  own 
Long  exexcis'd,  and  grey  in  business  grown; 
Whose  conflrm'd  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 
Knew  alt  the  sands  on  which  rash  monarchs  split| 
Of  rising  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform. 
And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  storm. 
Such  was,  or  such  he  seem^,  whom  Csesar  choee^ 
And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repose; 
That,  after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  past. 
He  might  lie  down  and  taste  some  ease  at  last 

Now  stands  the  statesman  of  the  helm  possest* 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  rest; 
'  Byna  his  name,  bred  at  the  wrangling  bar» 
And  skill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war; 
But  more  to  Wit's  peacefiiller  arts  indin'd. 
Learning's  Maecenas,  and  the  Muses'  friend; 
Him  every  Muse  in  every  age  had  song. 
His  easy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue, 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  Power  inspirM 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  Ambition  fir*dt 
Disdaining  less  alliances  to  own. 
He  now  sets  up  for  kionnan  of  the  throne; 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  ftither  gain'd, 
Back'd  with  great  Caesar's  absolute  command. 
On  false  pretence  of  former  contracts  made. 
Is  fbre'd  on  brave  *  Britannicus's  bed. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  insolence  his  wit  out-vy*dy 
And  meanest  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride: 
When  Caesar,  to  confirm  his  infiant  state, 
Drown'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  bate. 
By  threatening  many,  but  excepting  none 
That  paid  the  purchase  of  oblivion. 
Byrsa  his  master's  free-given  merey  sold. 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  gold : 

■  Eari  of  Clarendon. 
*  Duke  of  York. 
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That  new  state-tnaxim  he  invented  first, 

(To  aged  Time's  last  revolution  curst) 

That  teaches  monarchs  to  oblige  their  foes, 

And  their  best  friends  to  beggary  expose ; 

<*  For  these/*  he  said,  "would  still  beg  on  and  serve  5 

^Tis  the  old  badge  of  loyalty  to  starve: 

^ut  hardened  rebels  must  by  bribes  be  won,   - 

And  paid  for  all  the  mighty  ills  they  've  done; 

When  wealth  and  honour  from  their  treasons  flow. 

How  can  they  choose  but  veiy  loyal  grow  ?" 

This  false  ungrateful  maxim  Byrsa  taught, 

Vast  sums  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought; 

Titles  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  sold, 

SwelPd  his  stretched  coffers  with  o'er-flowing  gold. 

Hence  all  these  tears— in  these  first  seeds  was  sowti 

His  country's  following  ruin,  and  his  own. 

Of  that  accurst  and  sacrilegious  crew. 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew. 
Had  all  unactive  perish'd  and  unknown. 
The  false  ^  Antonius  had  sufficed  alone, 
To  all  succeeding  ages  to  proclaim 
Of  this  state  principle  the  guilt  and  shame. 
Antonius  early  in  rebellious  race 
Swiftly  set  out,  nor  slackening  in  his  pace, 
1'he  same  ambition  that  bis  youthful  heat 
Urg'd  to  all  ills,  the  little  daring  brat 
With  unabated  ardour  docs  engage 
The  loatlisoroe  dregs  of  his  decrepit  age 5 
Bold,'  full  of  native  and  acquired  deceit. 
Of  sprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit; 
Restless,  projecting  still  sgme  new  design, 
Still  drawing  roimd  the  government  his  linef. 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  busy  in  the  mine  : 
Lewd  as  the  stev.  s,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  cmwd  as  Puritan  precise ; 
Before  their  sight  he  draws  the  juggler's  cloud 
Of  public  interest,  and  the  peoi)le's  pot)d, 
The  working  ferment  of  Lis  active  mind, 
In  his  weak  body's  cask  with  pain  confin'd, 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent. 
But  that  'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treason  vent 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  statesman's 
Npt  pardon  only,  but  promotion  gain'd :      [hand, 
All  officers  of  dignity  or  power 
These. swarming  locusts  greedily  devour; 
Preferr'd  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
These  senseless  sinners  in  the  council  sate. 
In  their  unjust  deceitful  balance  laid, 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 
This  wise  *  Lovisius  knew,  whose  mighty  mind 
Had  universal  empire  long  design'd ; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and  sold. 
Thought  nothing  there  impossible  to  gold : 
With  mighty  sums, through  secretchannels  braught. 
On  the  cormptcd  counsellors  h^  wrought : 
Against  the  neighbouring  Belgians  they  declare 
A  hazardous  and  an  expensive  war. 
The  ir  fresh  affronts  ana  niatcliless  insolence 
To  Caesar's  honour  made  a  fair  pretence ; 
Mere  outside  this,  but,  iTiling  by  his  pay. 
Cunning  Lovisius  did  this  project  lay. 
By  mutual  damoges  to  w(  aken  those 
Who  only  could  his  vast  designs  oppose. 
But  Cjpsar,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  thoir  bold  pretences  to  the  main. 
Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  side. 
To  lash  their  insolence,  and  curb  their  pride : 

3  Earl  of  Shaftcsbuiy. 

4  French  king. 


Britaunicus,  by  whose  high  virtues  gnc*d. 

The  present  age  contends  with  all  tlie  past; 

Him  Heaven  a  pattem  did  for  heroes  form. 

Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform. 

In  council  calm  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight. 

Danger  his  sport,  an(|  labour  his  delight: 

To  him  the  fieet  and  camp,  the  s-ca  and  field^ 

Did  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield. 

No  less  each  civil  viilue  him  commends. 

The  best  of  subjects,  brothers,  masters,  friends; 

To  merit  just,  to  nerdy  virtue  kind. 

True  to  his  word,  and  constant  to  his  friend : 

WhaCs  well  resolv'd  as  bravely  he  pursues, 

FixM  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose. 

Honour  was  born,  not  planted  in  his  heart, 

And  virtue  came  by  Nature,  not  by  art : 

Where  glory  calls,  and  Ca*sar  gives  command^ 

He  flies ;  his  pointed  thunder  in  his  hand. 

The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour»d,  but  in  vain. 

The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain : 

Shatter'd  and  torn,  before  his  flags  they  fly 

Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy. 

Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high: 

He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watery  bed 

Above  the  waves  lifting  his  awful  head. 

He  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein. 

In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main ; 

And  now  returns  the  watery  fmpire  won. 

At  Caesar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 

But  who  the  shouts  and  triumphs  can  relate 

Of  the  glad  isle  that  his  return  did  wait? 

Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 

Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the-sand. 

A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  exprest. 

Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breast: 

So  joy  the  many,  but  the  wiser  few 

The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view. 

The  grateful  senate  his  high  acts  confess 

In  a  vast  gift,  but  than  his  merit  less. 

Britannicus  is  all  the  voice  of  Fame, 

Britannicus !  she  knows  no  other  name; 

The  people's  darling,  and  the  court's  delight. 

Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 

Shall  he,  shall  ever  he,  who  now  commands 

So  many  thousnnd  hearts,  and  tongues,  and  hands; 

Shall  ever  he,  by  some  strange  crime  of  Fate, 

Fall  under  the  ignoble  vulgar's  hat<^  ? 

Who  knows ?  the  turns  of  Fortune  who  can  tell? 

Who  fix  her  globe,  or  stop  the  rolling  wheel  ? 

The  crowd's  a  sea,  whose  wants  nm  hi;rh  or  low. 

According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  blow. 

All  calm  and  smooth,  till  from  some  corner  flies 

An  envious  blast,  that  makes  the  billows  rise : 

The  blast,  that  whence  it  comes,  or  where  it 

goes. 
We  know  not;  but  where-e*er  it  lists  it  blows. 
Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry 
Hosanna  first,  and  aflor  crucify  ? 

Now  Byrsa  with  full  orb  illustrious  shone. 
With  beams  reflected  from  his  glorious  son ; 
All  power  his  own,  but  what  was  given  to  those 
That  counsellors  by  him  from  nbels  rose; 
But,  rais'd  so  far,  each  now  dit>dains  a  first. 
The  taste  of  power  does  but  inflame  tbe  thirst. 
With  envious  eyes  they  Byrsa's  glories  see. 
Nor  think  they  can  bo  great,  while  'rss  than  he. 
Envy  their  cunning  sharpen'd,  and  th'  ir  wit. 
Enough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fit: 
T'  accuse  him  openly  not  y(»t  they  dare, 
'  But  subtly  by  degrees  his  fall  prepare : 
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They  knew  by  long-cxperientfd  desert 

How  near  he  grew  rooted  to  Caesar*8  heart; 

To  move  him  hence,  requir'd  do  common  skill. 

But  what  is  hai-d  to  a  resolved  will  ? 

They  found  his  public  actions  all  conspire. 

Wisely  apply *d,  to  favour  their  desire: 

But  one  they  want  their  venom  to  suggest, 

Aod  make  it  gently  slide  to  Caesar's  breast : 

Who  fitter  than  »  Villerius  for  this  part  ? 

And  him  to  gain  requir*d  but  little  art, 

For  mischief  was  the  darling  of  his  heart, 

A  compound  of  such  parts  as  never  yet 

In  any  one  of  all  God's  creatures  met: 

Kot  sick  men's  dreams  so  various  or  so  wild. 

Or  of  such  disagreeing  shapes  compil'd  ; 

Yet,  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene. 

Still  constant  to  buffoon  and  harlequin. 

As  if  be  'ad  made  a  prayer,  than  his  of  old 

More  foolish,  that  turo'd  all  he  touchM  to  gold. 

God  granted  bhn  to  play  th'  eternal  fool. 

And  all  hfi  handled  turn  to  ridicule. 

Thus  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears, 

And  shows,  through  all  disguise,  his  asses  ears. 

Did  he  the  weightiest  business  of  the  state 

At  council  or  in  senate-house  debate. 

King,  country,  all,  he  for  a  jest  would  quit. 

To  catch  some  little  flash  of  paltry  wit: 

How  full  of  gravity  soe'er  he  struts, 

The  ape  in  robes  will  scramble  for  his  nuts: 

Bid  he  all  laws  of  Heaven  or  Earth  defy. 

Blaspheme  his  god,  or  give  his  king  the  lie; 

Adultery,  murders,  or  ev'n  worse,  commit, 

Still  twas  a  jest,  and  nothing  but  sheer  wit: 

At  last  this  edg'd-tool,  wit,  his  darling  sport. 

Wounded  himself,  and  banish*d  him  the  court : 

Like  common  jugglers,  or  like  conmion  whores. 

All  his  tricks  shown,  he  was  kick'd  out  of  doors. 

Not  chang'd  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place, 

He  still  found  company  to  suit  his  grace  j 

Mountebanks,  quakers,  chymists,  trading  varlets. 

Pimps,  players,  city  sheriffs,  and  suburb  harlots; 

War  his  aversion,  once  he  heard  it  roar, 

But,  "  Damn  him  if  he  ever  hear  it  more !" 

And  there  you  may  believe  him,  though  he  swore. 

But  with  play-houses,  wars,  immortal  wars. 

He  wag'd,  and  ten  years  rage  produc'd  a  6  farce. 

As  many  rolling  years  he  did  employ. 

And  hands  almost  as  many,  to  destroy 

Heroic  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy. 

"  Once  mor^,"  says  Fame,  "  for  battle  he  prepares. 

And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  second  farce : 

But,  if  as  long  for  this  as  that  we  stay. 

He'll  finish  Cievedon  sooner  than  his  play." 

This  precious  tool  did  the  new  statesmen  use 
In  Cesar's  breath  their  whispers  to  infuse : 
Suspicion's  bred  by  gravity,  beard,  and  gown ; 
But  who  suspects  the  madman  and  buffoon? 
BmUing  Villerius  this  advantage  had. 
And  all  his  jesU  sober  impressions  made: 
Bf^ides,  he  knew  to  choose  the  softest  hour^ 
When  C«etar  for  a  while  forgot  his  power. 
And,  cominic  tir'd  from  empire's  grand  affairs. 
In  the  free  joys  of  wine  relax'd  his  cares. - 
*Twas  then  he  play'd  the  sly  successful  fool. 
And  seritMBS  mischief  did  in  ridicule. 
Then  he  with  jealous  thoughts  his  prince  could  fill] 
And  gild  with  mirth  and  glittering  wit  the  pili. 

*  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
6  The  Bebearsai. 


With  a  grave  mien,  discourse,  and  decent  state. 
He  pleasantly  the  ape  could  imitate. 
And  soon  as  a  contempt  of  him  was  bred. 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  succeed. 

. « — •  Gravities  disguise 

The  greatest  jest  of  all,  **  he  M  needs  be  wis©— '> 
[Here  the  writer  left  o£] 


OVID,  BOOK  I.     ELEGY  V. 

Twas  noon,  when  1,  scorch'd  with  the  double  fire 
Of  the  hot  Sun  and  my  more  hot  desire, 
Stretch'd  on  my  downy  couch  at  ease  was  laid. 
Biff  with  expectance  of  the  lovely  maid 
The  curtains  but  half  drawn,  a  light  let  in. 
Such  as  in  shades  of  thickest  groves  is  seen  j 
Such  as  remains  when  the  Sun  flies  away. 
Or  when  night's  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 
This  light  to  modest  maids  must  be  allowed, 
Where  Shame  may  hope  its  guilty  head  to  shrewd. 
And  now  my  love,  Corinn|t,  did  appear. 
Loose  on  her  neck  fell  her  divided  air;  [air. 

Loose  as  her  flowing  gown  that  wanton'd  in  the 
In  such  a  garb,  with  such  a  grace  and  mien. 
To  her  rich  bed  approach'd  th'  Assyrian  queen. 
So  Lais  look'd,  when  all  the  youth  of  Greece 
With  adoration  did  her  charms  confess. 
Her  envious  gown  to  pull  away  1  tryM, 
But  she  resisted  still,  and  still  deny'd ; 
But  so  rcsiflted,  that  she  seem'd  to  be 
Unwilling  to  obUin  the  victory. 
So  I  at  last  an  easy  conquest  had, 
Whilst  my  fair  combatant  herself  betray'd : 
But,  when  she  naked  stood  before  my  eyes, 
Gods  •  with  what  charms  did  she  my  soul  surprise ! 
What  snowy  arms  did  I  both  see  and  feel ! 
With  what  rich  globes  did  her  soft  bosom  swell! 
Plump  as  ripe  clusters,  rose  each  glowing  breast. 
Courting  the  hand,  and  sueing  to  be  prest! 
In  every  limb  what  various  charms  were  spread. 
Where  thousand  little  Loves  and  Graces  play'd ! 
One  beauty  did  through  her  whole  body  shine. 
I  saw,  admir'd,  and  presS'd  it  close  to  mine. 
The  rest,  who  knows  not  ?  Thus  entranc'd  we  lay. 
Till  in  each  other's  arms  we  dy'd  away ; 
O  give  me  such  a  noon  (ye  gods)  to  every  day. 


HORACE,  BQOK  IL    ODE  IV.* 

Bluah  not,  my  friend,  to  own  the  love 
Wh  ich  thy  fair  captive's  eyes  do  move : 
Achilles,  once  the  fierce,  the  brave, 
Stoop'd  to  the  beauties  of  a  slave ; 
Tecmessa's  charms  could  overpower 
Ajax,  her  lord  and  conqueror; 
Great  Agamemnon,  when  success 
Did  all  his  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
When  Hector's  fall  had  gain'd  him  mor^ 
Than  ten  long  rolling  years  before. 
By  a  bright  captive  virgin's  eyes 
Ev»n  in  the  midst  of  triumph  dies. 
You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  maid  may  make  you  join; 

'  See  another  imitation  of  this  ode  in  Valden'i 
Poems, 
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See  but  the  charms  ber  sorrow  wears ! 
No  common  cause  could  draw  such  tears: 
Those  streams  sure  that  adorn  her  so 
For  loss  of  royal  kindred  flow : 
Oh !  think  not  so  divine  a  thing 
Could  from  the  bed  of  commons  spring; 
Whose  faith  could  so  unmoved  renMin, 
And  so  averse  to  sot-did  gain, 
Was  never  bom  of  any  race 
That  might  the  noblest  love  disgrace. 
Her  blooming  iace,  her  snowy  arms, 
Ber  well-shap'd  legs,  and  all  the  charms 
Of  her  body  and  her  face, 
f ,  poor  1,  may  safely  praise. 
Stisp«ct  not,  love,  the  youthfi;d  rage 
From  Horace's  declining  age; 
But  think  removed,  by  forty  years^ 
All  bis  flames  and  all  thy  fears. 


HORACE,  BOOK  IL    ODK  VIIL 

If  ever  any  injured  po^er, 
By  which  the  foisc  Barine  swore. 
False,  fair  Baring,  on  thy  head 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed ; 
If  but  a  tooth  or  nail  of  thee 
Had  suffered  by  thy  perjury, 
I  sbould'believe  thy  vows;  but  thon 
Since  peijur'd  dost  more  charming  grow. 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  care. 
Nor  half  so  false  as  thou  art.  &ir. 
It  thrives  with  thee  to  be  forsworn 
By  thy  dead  motlier's  sacred  urn, 
By  Heaven,  and  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Without,  and  every  god  within: 
Venus  hears  this,  and  all  the  while 
At  thy  empty  vows  does  smile. 
Her  n3rmph8  all  smile,  her  little  son 
Does  smile,  and  to  bis  quiver  run; 
ttoes  smile,  and  fall  to  whet  his  darts. 
To  wound  for  thee  ft^sh  lovers'  hearts. 
See  all  the  youth  does  thee  obey. 
Thy  trainof  slaves  grows  every  day; 
Nor  leave  tiiy  former  sulgects  thee. 
Though  oft  they  threaten  to  be  free. 
Though  oft  with  vows  fiedse  as  thine  are. 
Their  forsworn  mistress  they  forswear. 
Thee  every  careful  mother  fears 
For  her  son's  blooming  tender  years; 
Thee  frugal  sires,  thee  the  young  bride 
In  Hymen's  fetters  newly  ty'd. 
Lest  thou  detain  by  stronger  charms 
Th*  expected  husband  from  her  anns. 


HORACE    AND   LYDIA. 

BOOK  lU,     Q1>B  IX. 

HORACB. 

Whilst  I  was  welcome  to  your  heart. 
In  which  no  happier  youth  had  part, 
And,  full  of  more  prevailing  channs, 
Threw  round  your  neck  his  dearer  arms^ 
I'flourish'd  richer  and  more  blest 
Than  the  great  monarch  of  the  east. 


%nuL 


Whilst  all  thy  soni  with  me  was  fill'd. 
Nor  Lydia  did  to  Chloe  yield, 
Lydia,  the  celebrated  name. 
The  only  theme  of  verse  and  Fame, 
I  floorish'd  more  than  she  renown'd, 
Whose  godlike  son  our  Rome  did  found. 

BORACB. 

Me  Chloe  now,  whom  every  Muse 
And  eVery  Grace  adorns,  subdues; 
For  whom  I  »d  gladly  die,  to  save 
Her  dearer  beauties  from  the  grave* 

LTDLA* 

Me  lovely  Calfdfs  does  ftre 
With  mutual  flames  of  fierce  desire; 
For  whom  I  twice  would  die,  to  save 
His  youth  more  precious  from  the  grave* 


What  if  our  former  loves  retuni, 
And  our  first  fires  again  should  bum  ; 
If  Chloe's  banish'd,  to  make  way 
For  the  forsaken  Lydia? 

LVDU. 

Thongh  he  is  shining  as  a  star, 
Constant  and  kind  as  he  is  Mr; 
Thou  light  as  cork,  rough  as  the  sea. 
Yet  I  would  live,  would  die  with  thea 


THE      CYCLOPS. 

THEOCRITUS,    IDYLL.   XI. 

Inscribed  to  Dr.  Short 

O  Short,  no  herb,  no  salve  was  ever  fonnA 
To  ease  a  lover's  heart,  or  heal  his  wound  ; 
No  med'cine  this  prevailing  ill  subdues, 
None,  but  the  charms  of  the  condolii^  Muse: 
Sweet  to  the  sense,  and  easy  to  the  mind. 
The  cure;  but  hard,  but  very  hard,  to  find. 
This  you  well  know,  and  surely  none  so  well. 
Who  both  in  Physic's  sacred  art  excel. 
And  in  Wit's  otb  among  the  brightest  shine, 
The  love  of  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  ^'me. 

Thus  sweetly  sad  of  old,  the  Cyclops  strove 
To  soften  his  uneasy  hours  of  love. 
Then,  when  hot  youth  urg'd  him  to  fierce  deair^ 
And  Galatea's  eyes  kindled  the  rsging  fire. 
His  was  no  common  flame,  nor  could  he  move 
In  tibe  old  arts  and  beaten  paths  of  love; 
Nor  flowers  nor  fruits  sent  to  oblige  the  fair. 
Nor  more  to  please  curi'd  his  neglected  hair; 
His  was  all  rage,  all  madness;  to  his  mind 
No  other  cares  their  wonted  entrance  find. 
Oft  from  the  field  his  flock  retom'd  alone. 
Unheeded,  unobserv'd :  he  on  some  stooe» 
Or  craggy  cliff,  to  the  deaf  winds  and  sea, 
Accusioir  Galatea's  cruelty, 
Till  night,  from  the  first  dawn  of  opening  day, 
Consmaes  with  inward  heat,  and  melts  away. 
Yet  then  a  cure,  the  only  cure,  be  found. 
And  thus  apply'd  it  to  the  bleeding  wound; 
From  a  steep  rock,  firosn  whence  he  migikt  mxrref 
The  flood  (the  bed  where  his  lov'd  wa-nyBiph  lay )» 
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Bm  Aroephig  head  with  lonNMir  bent  he  himg. 

And  thus  his  f  rieft  calmM  with  his  mouralal  song. 
**  Fur  GabtM,  why  is  all  my  pain 
Kevaided  thu8?-^oit  love  with  sharp  disdain? 
Fairer  than  fidling  snow  or  rising  light. 
Soft  to  the  touch  as  charming  to  the  sight; 
Sprightly  as  nnyok'd  heifers,  on  whose  heaid 
Tlie  tender  crescents  but  begin  to  spread; 
Yet,  eniel,  you  to  harshness  more  incline, 
Thau  unripe  grapes  ptockM  from  the  savage  vine. 
Soon  as  ny  heavy  eye-iids  seal'd  with  sleep, 
Hither  yqu  come  out  from  the  foaming  deep; 
Bnt,  when  ste^  leaves  me,  you  together  fly» 
Ai4  vanish  swiftly  from  my  opening  eye. 
Swift  as  young  lambs  when  Che  fierce  wolf  they  spy. 
I  well  remember  the  first  fittal  day 
That  made  my  heart  your  beauty's  easy  prey. 
Twas  when  the  fiood  you,  with  my  mother,  left. 
Of  all  its  brightness,  all  its  pride,  bereft,   - 
To  gather  liowers  from  the  steep  moifutain's  top; 
Of  the  hit^  oAce  pnmd,  I  led  you  up  ; 
To  hyacinths  and  roses  did  you  bring, 
And  showed  3ron  all  the  treasures  of  the  spring. 
But  from  that  hour  my  soul  has  known  no  reat. 
Soft  peace  b  banishM  from  my  tortur'd  breast : 
I  rsge,  I  bom.    Yet  still  regardless  you 
Not  the  least  sign  of  melting  pity  shew : 
Mo;  by  the  gods  that  shall  revenge  my  pain ! 
Vo ;  you,  the  more  1  love,  the  more  disdain. 
Ah !  nymph,  by  every  grace  adom'd,  I  know 
Why  you  despise  and  fly  the  Cyclops  so; 
Secaus   a  shaggy  brow  from  side  to  side, 
StretchM  in  a  line,  does  my  large  forehead  hide ; 
And  under  that  one  only  ^e  does  shine,    * 
And  my  flat  nose  to  my  big  lips  does  join. 
Sqchthongh  i  am,yet  kpow,  a  thousand  sheep. 
The  pride  of  the  Sicilian  hiUs,  I  keep ; 
With  sweetest  milk  they  fill  my  flowing  pails. 
And  my  vast  stock  of  cheeses  never  &ils; 
la  summer^  heat,  or  winter's  sharpest  cold. 
My  loaded  shdves  groan  with  the  weight  they 

hold. 
With  sweA  aoft  notes  I  the  shrill  pipe  inspire. 
That  every  listening  Cyclops  does  admire; 
While  with  it  oftea  1  all  night  proclaim 
Thy  poweHbl  charms,  and  my  snccessful  flame. 
Tor  tiiee  twelve  does;  all  big  with  foiwn,  1  feed ; 
And  four  bear-cubs,  tome  to  thy  hand,  I  breed. 
Ah !  come  to  me,  fair  nymph !  and  you  shall 

find 
These  are  the  smallest  gifts  for  thee  designed. 
Ah !  come,  and  leave  the  angry  waves  to  roar. 
And  break  themselves  against  the  sonndii^  shore. 
How  nmeh  nsore  pleasant  wonM  thy  slumbers  be 
In  the  retir*d  add  peaceftd  cave  with  me ! 
There  the  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join. 
And  creeping  ivy  clasps  the  cluster*d  vine ;  - 
There  fresh,  cool  rills,  fkom  £tna*s  purest  snow, 
DissolvM  into  ambrosial  liquor,  flow. 
Who  the  wild  waves  and  blackish  sea  could  choose, 
And  these  still  shades  and  these  sweet  streams  re- 
fuse? 
Bat  if  you  fear  that  I,  o'er-grown  with  hair. 
Without  a  fire  defy  the  winter  air, 
Know  1  have  mighty  stores  of  wood,  and  know 
Perpetual  fires  on.my  bright  hearth  do  glow. 
My  soul,  my  life  itself  should  bwm  for  thee^ 
And  this  one  eye,  as  dear  as  life  to  me. 
Why  was  not  I  with  fins,  like  fishes,  made, 
Thit4>  like  them»mig^  in  the  deep  have  pl»y*d? 


Then  would  I  dive  beneath  the  yieMing  tide. 
And  kiss  your  hand,  if  you  your  lips  deoy'd« 
To  thoe  1  'd  lilies  and  red  poppies  bear. 
And  flowers  that  crown  each  season  of  the  year. 
But  I  'm  resolv'd  1  '11  learn  to  swim  and  dive 
Of  the  next  stranger  that  does  here  arrive. 
That  th*  undiscovered  pleasures  I  may  know 
Which  yoQ  enjoy  in  the  deep  flood  below. 
Come  forth,  O  nymph !  and  coming  forth  forget. 
Like  me  that  on  this  rock  unmindful  sit, 
(Of  all  things  else  unmindful  but  of  thee) 
Home  to  return  forget,  and  live  with  me. 
With  me  the  sw<et  and  pleasing  labour  choose, 
To  feed  the  flock,  and  milk  the  bur^^henM  ewes. 
To  press  the  cbeese,aod  the  sharp  ruunet  to  infose. 
My  mother  does  unkindly  use  her  son. 
By  ber  neglect  the  Cyclops  is  undone ; 
For  me  she  never  labours  to  prevail, 
Nor  whispers  in  jrour  ear  my  amorous  tale: 
No ;  though  she  knows  1  languish  every  day* 
And  sees  my  body  waste,  and  strength  decay. 
But  I  more  ills  than  what  I  feel  will  feign. 
And  of  my  head  and  of  my  feet  complain; 
That,  in  her  breast  if  any  pity  lie. 
She  may  be  sad,  and  griev'd,  as  well  as  f . 

'<  O  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  whore's  thy  reason  fled  } 
If  your  young  lambs  with  new-plnck'd  boughs  you 
fed,  [wise  I 

And  watch'd  your  flock,  would  you  not  seem  mora 
Milk  what  is  next,  pursue  not  that  which  flies. 
Perhaps  you  may,  since  this  proves  so  unkind, 
Another  feirer  Galatea  find. 
Me  many  virgins  as  1  pass  invite 
To  waste  with  them  in  love's  soft  sports  the  night ; 
And,  if  I  but  incline  my  listening  ear. 
New  joys,  new  smiles,  in  all  their  looks  appeaf. 
Thus  we,  it  seems,  can  be  belov'd ;  and  we. 
It  seems,  are  somebody  bs  well  as  she  !" 

Thus  did  the  Cyclops  fen  his  raging  fire. 
And  sooth'd  with  gentle  verse  his  fierce  desire; 
Thus  pass'd  his  hours  with  more  delight  and  c 
Than  if  the  riches  of  the  world  were  his. 


TO  CJELIA. 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours ;  ye  slu;?gish  minuteSj^fly ; 
Bring  back  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  haste,  O  Sun,  and  to  my  eyes  once  more. 
My  Cselia  brighter  than  thyself  restore. 
In  spite  of  thee,  'tis  night  when  she's  away. 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  display. 
That  make  my  sky  look  clear,  and  guide  my  day. 
O  when  will  she  lift  up^her  sacred  light, 
And  dhase  away  the  flying  shades  of  night ! 
With  her  bow  fast  the  flowinjj  hours  run  on ! 
But  oh !  how  long  they  stay  when  she  is  gone  ! 
So  slowly  time  when  clogg'd  with  grief  does  move ; 
So  swift  when  borne  upon  the  wings  of  love  ! 
Hardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  are  past; 
Yet  *tis  an  age  since  1  beheld  her  last. 
O,  my  auspicious  star,  make 'haste  to  rise. 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  bless  our  longing  eyes ! 
O,  how  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze. 
And  cheer  my  own  with  their  reflected  rays ! 
How  my  impatient,  thirsty  soul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  music  of  thy  tongue  f 
Where  pointed  wit  with  solid  judgment  grows. 
And  in  one  easy  strtam  muted  flows. 
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Whenever  yott  8pe£Lk,  With  Vbat  delight  we  hear, 
You  call  up  every  soul  to  eveiy  fear ! 

Nature  >s  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
£v'n  where  she  does  neglect  t*  adorn  the  mind  ;. 
Beauty  alone  bears  such  resistless  sway^ 
An  makes  mankind  with  joy  and  pride  obey. 
But,   oh !     when  wit  and    sense  with    beauty's 

join*d. 
The  woman's  sweetness  with  the  manly  mind ; 
When  Nature  with  so  just  a  hand  does'  mix 
The  most  engaccing  charms  Of  either  sex ; 
And  out  of  both  that  thus  in  one  combine 
Poes  something  form  not  human'but  divine. 
What's  her  command,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  noblest  work  of  her  almighty  power  ! 
Kor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create, 
Since  love's  thy  debt,  nor  is  oar  choice,  but  fate. 
Where  Nature  bids,  worship  I  'm  forc'd  to  pay, 
Kor  have  the  liberty  to  disobey ; 
And  whensoeVr  she  doei  a  poet  make. 
She  gH'es  him  verse  but  for  thy  beauty's  sake. 
Had  1  a  pen  that  could  at  once  impart 
Soft  Ovid's  nature  and  high  Virgil's  art. 
Then  the  fmmortal  S&charissa's  name 
Should  be  but  second  in  the  list  of  Fame ; 
£acb  grove,  each  shade,  should  with  thy  praise  be 

fill'd. 
And  the  fam'd  Penshurst  to  our  Windsor  yield. 


SPOKEN  TO  THE  StUEEN, 

IM  TRINITY  COLLEGE  NEW  COURT. 

Thou  equal  partner  of  the  royal  bed. 
That  mak'st  a  crown  sit  soft  on  Charles's  head ; 
In  whom,  with  greatness  virtue  takes  her  seat, 
Meekness  with  power,  and  piety  with  state ; 
Whose  goodness  might  ev'n  factious  crowds  re- 
Win  the  seditious,  and  the  savage  tame ;       [claim, 
Tyrants  themselves  to  gentlest  mercy  bring. 
And  only  useless  is  on  such  a  king ! 
See,  mighty  princess,  ^  how  every  breast 
Witli  joy  and  wonder  w  at  once  possest : 
Such  was  the  joy  which  the  first  mortals  knew. 
When  gods  descended  to  the  people's  view, 
Such  devout  wonder  did  it  then  afford. 
To  see  those  powers  they  had  unseen  ador'd. 
But  they  were  feign'd;  nor,  if  they  had  been  true, 
Could  shed  more  blessings  on  the  Earth  than  you : 
Our  courts,  enlarged,  their  former  bounds  disdain. 
To  make  reception  for  so  great  a  train : 
Here  may  your  sacred  breast  rejoice  to  see 
Your  own  ape  strive  with  ancient  piety ; 
Soon  now,  ^ince  blest  by  your  auspicious  eyes. 
To  full  perfection  shall  our  fabric  rise. 
licss  powerful  charms  than  yours  of  old  could  call 
The  willing  stones  into  the  Theban  wall, 
And  ours,  which  now  its  rise  to  you  shaU  owe. 
More  fam'd  than  that  by  ybur  great  name  shall 
grow. 


FLORIANA, 

A  PASTORAL, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  GRACE  MAHY  DUTCHESS 

op  southampton,  1680. 
Damon. 
Tell  me,  my  Thyrsis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
Does  my  lov'd  swdin  in  this  sad  posture  lie  ? 


What  mean  these  sticams  still  falling  Iroiii  thine 

eyes, 
Fast  as  those  sighs  from  thy  swoln  bosom  rise  ? 
Has  the  fierce  wolf  broke  through   the  fenced 

ground  ? 
Have  thy  lambs  stray'd  ?  or  has  Dorinda  frown'd  ? 
THYtisiB.     The  wolf?  Ah  !  let  him  come,  for 
now  he  may ; 
Have  thy  lambs  stray'd  ?  let  them  (br  ever  stray : 
Dorinda  frown'd  ?  No,  she  is  ever  mild  j 
Nay,  I  remember  but  just  now  she  smil'd : 
•  Alas  !-  she  snhil'd ;  for  to  the  lovely  maid 
None  had  the  fatal  tidings  yet  convey'd. 
Tell  me  then,  shepherd,  tell  me,  canst  thoufhid 
As  lon^  as  thou  art  true,  and  she  is  kind, 
A  grief  so  great,  as  may  prevail  above 
Ev'n  Damon's  friendship,  or  Dorinda's  love  ? 
Dam.  Sure  there  is  non&   Thtr.  But,  Damon, 
there  may  be. 
What  if  the  c'.iarming  Floriana  die?  [true? 

Dam.  Far  be  the  omen !  Thyr.  But  tappose  it 
Dam.  Then  should  I  grieve*  my  Thyrsis,  more 
than  you. 
She  is — ^TUYR.  Alas !  she  was,  but  is  no  more : 

gow,  Damon,  now,  let  thy  swoln  eyes  run  o'er  : 
ere  to  this  turf  by  thy  sad  Thyrsis  grow. 
And,  when  my  streams  of  grief  too  shallow  flovr, 
I^t>in  thy  tide  to  raise  the  torrent  high. 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die. 

Dam.  Then,  that  to  this  wisb'd  height  the  flood 
might  swell. 
Friend,  1  will  tell  thee. — ^Thyr.  Friend,  I  thee 

will  tell, 
How  young,  how  good,  how  beautiful  she  fell. 
Oh  !  she  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray. 
Blessing  their  babes  when  first  they  see' the  day. 
Beauty  and  she  were  one,  for  in  her  fieu^ 
Sat  sweetness  temper'd  with  majestic  grace  ; 
Such  powerful  charms  as  might  the  proudest  «we^ 
Yet  such  attractive  goodness  as  might  draw 
The  humblest,  and  to  both  give  equal  law. 
How  was  she  wonder'd  at  by  every  swain  ! 
The  pride,  the  light,  the  goddess  of  the  plain ! 
On  sill  she  shin'd,  and  spreading  glories  cast 
Diffusive  of  herself,  where-e'er  she  pest. 
There  breath'd  an  air  sweet  as  the  winds  that  blow 
From  the  blest  shores  where  fragrant  spices  grow: 
Ev'n  me  sometimes  she  with  a  smile  would  grace. 
Like  the  Sun  shining  on  the  vilest  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  bar  me  the  delight 
Of  feasting  on  her  eyes  my  longing  sight : 
But  to  a  beincc  so  isublime,  so  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  secure. 

Dam.  Her  beauty  such:  but  Nature  did  design 
That  only  as  an  answerable  shrine 
To  the  divinity  that's  lodg'd  within.  [bright. 

Her  soul  shin'd  through,  and  made  her  form  ao 
As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  Sun's  piercing  light. 
In  her  smooth  forehead  we  might  read  exprest 
The  even  calmness  of  her  gentte  breast : 
And  in  her  sparklinfc  eyes  as  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vierour  of  her  youthful  wit, 
F.ach  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  some  inward  grace. 
Gay,  spriifhtly,  cheerful,  free,  and  unconfinM, 
As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mind; 
Yet  prudent,  though  not  tedious  nor  severe. 
Like  those  who,  beins  dull,  would  grave  appear  ; 
Who  out  of  guilt  do  cheerfolness  despise. 
And,  being  sullen,  hope  XQen.thiQk  them  wise.   .   . 
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Bow  woald  the  listening  shepherds  round  her 

throDfiT) 
To  catch  the  words  fell  from  her  charming  tongue ! 
She  aik  with  her  own  spirit  and  soul  inspir'd, 
Ht  r  they  all  lovM,  and  her  they  all  admir'd. 
£v*n  mighty  Pan,  whose  powerful  hand  sustains 
Tbe  wrereign  crook  that  mildly  awes  the  plains, 
Ot  all  his  cares  made  her  the  tenderest  part, 
And  great  Lonisa  lodg'd  her  in  her  heart, 

Thyr.  Who  would  not  now  a  solemn  mourning 
When  Pan  himself  and  fair  Louisa  weep  }      [keep. 
When  those  blest  eyes,  by  the  kind  gods  designed 
To  cherish  Nature,  and  delight  mankind, 
All  drowned  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  showers 
Than  April-drops  upon  the  springing  flowers  ? 
Such  tears  as  Venus  for  Adonis  shed, 
When  at  her  feet  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead  ? 
About  her,  all  her  little  weeping  Loves 
Unrirt  her  cestos,  and  unyok'd  her  doves. 

Dam.  Come,  pious  nymphs,  with  foir  Louisa 
And  visit  gentle  Floriarfa's  tomb ;  [come. 

And,  as  ye  walk  the  melancholy  round. 
Where  no  unhallow'd  feet  prophdne  the  ground. 
With  your  chaste  hands  fresh  flowers  and  odours 
About  her  last  obscure  and  silent  bed ;  [shed 

Still  pmying,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
"  Soft  be  her  pillow,  and  her  slumber  sweet !'' 

Thyr.  See  where  they  come,  a  mournilil  lovely 
As  ever  wept  on  fair  Arcadia's  plain :  [train 

Louisa,  mournful  for  above  the  rest, 
In  all  the  charms  of  beauteous  sorrow  drest; 
Just  are  her  tears,  when  she  reflects  how  soon 
A  beauty,  second  only  to  ner  own, 
Flourish'd,  look'd  gay,  was  wither'd,and  is  gone ! 

Dam.  O,  she  is  gone!  gone  like  a  new-bom 
flower, 
That  deck'd  some  virgin  queen's  delicious  bower; 
Torn  from  the  stalk  by  some  untimely  blast. 
And  'mongst  the  vilest  weeds  and  rubbish  cast: 
Yet  flowers  return,  and  coming  springs  disclose 
The  Ifly  whiter,  and  more  fresh  the  rose  j 
But  no  kind  season  back  her  charms  can  bring. 
And  Ploriana  has  no  second  spring. 

Tr¥R.  O,  she  is  set !  set  like  the  falling  Sun; 
Darkness  is  round  us,  and  glad  day  is  gone ! 
Alas !  ,the  Sun  that's  set,  again  will  rise. 
And  gild  with  richer  beams  tlie  moming'^skies  ; 
But  Beauty,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  shines. 
When  its  short  glory  to  the  west  declines, 
O,  there's  no  hope  of  the  returning  light; 
But  all  is  long  oblivion,  and  eternal  night ! 


TO  THE  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR  OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEV. 

I  THOUGHT,  forgive  my  sin,  the  boasted  fire 

Of  poets*  souls  did  long  ago  expire  ; 

Of  folly  or  of  madness  did  accuse 

The  wretch  that  thought  himself  possest  with  Muse; 

Lsuch'd  at  the  god  within,  that  did  ins|iire 

With  more  than  human  thoughts  the  tuneful  choir; 

But  sure  'tis  more  than  fancy,  or  the  dream 

0:  rhymers  slumbering  by  the  Muses'  stream. 

Some  livelier  spark  of  Heaven,  and  more  refin'd 

From  earthy  dross,  fills  the  great  poet's  mind : 

*  Dryden  published  it  without  his  name. 


Witness  these  mighty  and  immortal  tines, 
Through  each  of  which  th'  informing  genius  shines: 
Scarce  a  diviner  flame  inspir'd  the  king, 
Of  whom  thy  Muse  does  so  sublimely  sing : 
Not  David's  self  could  in  a  nobler  verse 
His  gloriously-oftending  son  rehearse ; 
Though  in  his  breast  the  prophet's  fiiry  met^ 
The  fetber's  fondness,  and  the  poet's  wit. 

Here  all  consent  in  wonder  and  in  praise. 
And  to  the  unknown  poet  altars  raise: 
Which  thou  must  needs  accept  with  equal  joy 
As  when  ^neas  heard  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Wrapt  up  himself  in  darkness,  and  unseen 
Extoll'd  with  wonder  by  the  Tyrian  queen. 
Sure  thou  already  art  secure  of  fame. 
Nor  want'st  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name : 
What  father  else  would  have  refus'd  to  own 
So  great  a  son  as  godlike  Absalom  i 


EPITHALAMIUM 

UPON  THE   MARRIAGE  OF 

CAPTAIN  WILUAM  BEDLOE. 

lUe  ego  qui  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avaena^ 
Anna  virumque  cano. 

I,  he,  who  sung  of  humble  Oates  before. 
Now  sing  a  captain  and  a  man  of  war. 

Goddess  of  rhyme,  that  didst  inspire 

The  Captain  with  poetic  fire. 

Adding  fresh  laurels  to  that  brow 

Where  those  of  victory  did  grow. 

And  statelier  ornaments  may  flourish  now  I 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  since 

**  The  Excommunicated  Prince*;" 

For  that  important  tragedy 

Would  have  kill'd  any  Muse  but  thee  ; 

Hither  with  speed.  Oh  !  hither  move  ; 

Pull  buskins  off,  and,  since  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy  that  you  tread  In, 

Dance  bare-foot  at  the  Captain's  wedding. 

See  where  he  comes,  anid  by  his  side 
His  charming  fair  angelic  bride : 
5)uch,  or  less  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  mMtAi  renown'd,  Fulvia  by  name. 
With  whom  of  old  TuUy  did  join 
Then  when  his  art  did  undermine 
The  horrid  popish  plot  of  Catiline. 
Oh  fairest  nymph  of  all  Great  Britain ! 
(Though  thee  my  eyes  I  never  set  on) 
Blush  not  on  thy  great  lord  to  smile. 
The  second  saviour  of  our  isle ; 
What  nobler  Captain  could  have  led 
Thee  to  thy  long'd-for  marriage-bed : 
For  know  that  thy  all-<laring  Will  is 
As  stout  a  hero  as  Achilles  ; 
And  as  great  things  for  thee  has  done, 
As  Palmerin  orth'  knight  of  th'  Sun, 
And  is  himself  a  whole  romance  alone. 
Let  conscious  Flanders  speak,  and  be 
The  witness  of  -his  chivalry. 
Yet  that's  not  all,  his  very  word 
Has  slain  as  many  as  his  sword : 

?  A  tragedy  by  Captain  Bedloe,  1681* 
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Though  oommon  boUies  with  their  oaths 
Hurt  little  till  they  come  to  blows. 
Yet  all  his  mouth-granadoes  kill, 
And  save  the  pains  of  drawing  steel. 
This  hero  thy  resistless  charms 
Have  won  to  By  into  thy  arms ; 
For  think  not  any  jnean  design. 
Or  the  inglorioa£  itch  of  coin, 
Conid  ever  have  his  breast  oontroPd, 
Or  make  him  be  a  slave  to  gold; 
His  love 's  as  freely  given  to  thee 
As  to  the  king  hid  loyalty. 
Then,  oh,  receive  thy  mighty  pri2e 
With  open  arms  and  wishing  eyes. 
Kiss  that  dear  face,  where  may  be  seen 
His  worth  and  parts  that  skulk  within  j 
That  fiice,  that  justly  styl'd  may  be 
As  true  a  discoverer  as  he. 
Think  not  he  ever  felse  will  prove, 
His  well-known  truth  secures  his  love| 
Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 
From  his  important  grand  affairs : 
Let  him  have  respite  now  a  while, 
From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal : 
Zeal,  that  is  l^t  as  fire,  yet  dark  and. blind. 
Shows  plainly  where  its  birth-place  we  may  find, 
In  Hell,  where  though  dire  flames  for  erer  glow. 
Yet  'tis  the  place  of  utter  darkness  too^ 
But  to  his  bed  be  sure  be  true 
As  he  to  all  the  world  land  you. 
He  all  your  plots  will  else  betray. 
All  ye  Sb^Machiavds  ean  lay. 
He  all  designs,  yon  know,  has  fotind. 
Though  hatchM  in  HeU  or  pnder  ground  | 
Oft  to  the  world  such  secrets  shew 
As  scarce  the  plotters  themselves  kn^  ; 
Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  sin, 
And  Love,  while  Honour's  napping,8liould  creep  in. 
Yet  be  discreet,  and  do  not  boa^t 
O'  th>  treason  by  the  coounon  pott* 
So  Shalt  thou  still  make  him  love  on  j 
All  virtue  's  in  discretion. 
So  thou  with  him  shalt  shine,  and  be 
As  great  a  patriot  at  he ; 
And  when,  a&now  in  Christnaa,  all 
For  a  new  pack  of  cards  do  call, 
^  Another  popish  pack  comes  out 
To  please  the  cits,  and  charm  the  rout : 
Thou,  mighty  queen,  shalt  a  whole  suit  command, 
A  crown  upon  thy  head,  and  sceptre  in  thy  band ! 


.     pjl  TBB  MARRIA«B  Or 

GEORGE  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND  THB 

LADY  ANNE. 

^TwAS  Love  conducted  through  the  British  main. 
On  a  more  high  design  the  royal  Dane, 
Than  when  of  old  with  an  invading  hand 
His  fierce  foreAithers  came  tu  spoil  the  land : 
And  Love  hM^ain'd  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  braver  conquest  and  a  richer  prey. 

For  battles  won,  and  countries  sav'd  renown'd. 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  crown'd. 
From  fields  with  slaughter  strew'd,  the  hero  came, 
Uis  anii9  neglected}  to  j^unue  hit  flailie. 


Like  Mart  returning  firom  the  noble  chaae 
Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  4>f  llinice. 
When,  deck'd  with  trophies  and  adom'd  with  spoils. 
He  meets  the  goddess  that  rewards  his  toils ! 
But,  oh !  what  transports  did  his  heart  invade 
When  first  he  saw  the  lovely,  royal  maid ! 
Fame,  that  so  high  did  her  perfections  raiseiy 
Secin'd  now  detitaction,  and  no  longer  praise  ! 
All  that  could  noblest  minds  to  love  tDg^^ 
Or  into  softness  melt  the  soldiei's  n^. 
All  that  oould  spread  abroad  resistless  fire» 
And  eatger  wishes  raise,  and  fierce  desire, 
AH  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
Ev'a  poets  fancies,  though  refin'd  by  love. 
All  native  beauty,  drest  by  every  grace 
Of  sweetest  youth,  sat  shining  in  her  iace ! 
Where,  where  is  now  the  generous  fory  gone. 
That  through  thick  troops  uig'd  the  wiqg*d  war« 

nor  on  ? 
Where  now  the  spirit  that  aw'd  the  listed  field  ; 
Created  to  command^  untaught  to  yield  } 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Anna's  gentle  sway. 
And  thiuks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illustrious  princess,  throwtt 
Ail  the  rich  spoils  the  mighty  hero  won  I 
His  fame,  bis  laurels^  aire  thy  beauties  ^ue^ 
And  all  bis  conquests  are  outdone  by  you : 
Ah !  lovely  nymph,  accept  the  noble  prize, 
A  tribute  fit  for  those  victorious  eyes ! 
Ah !  generous  maid,  pass  net  relentless  by. 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  bcaaty  die ! 
Though  unexperienced  youth  fond  scraplea  move. 
And  blushes  rise  but  at  the  aame  of  love ; 
Though  over  all  thy  tbotnghts  and  every  some 
The  guard  is  plac'd  of  viigtn  innooeoce  ; 
Yet  from  thy  father's  generous  blood  we  knofW 
Respect  lor  valour  in  thy  breast  does  glow; 
'Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth. 
To  smile  on  virtue  and  heroic  worth; 
Love,  in  suoh  noble  seeds  of  honour  soira# 
The  chastest  virgin  need  not  bluah  to  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  father  sooner  find. 
In  thy  lov'd  arms  to  his  high  lineage  joiii'd. 
Than  him,  whom  such  mealted  virtues  crown. 
That  be  might  think  them  eopy'd  from  his  own  ? 
Who  to  the  field  equal  desires  did  brings 
Love  to  his  brother,  service  to  his  king. 
Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  head. 
Rescued  at  once,  aad  back  in  triumph  led. 
Forcing  his  pasMge  through  the  slai^hter*d  Svede« 
Such  virtue  him  to  thy  great  aire  oommends. 
The  best  of  princes,  subjects,  brothers,  friends  ! 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  court's  delight, 
liovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 
What  caa  such  charms  resist  ?    The  royal  maid. 
Loth  to  deny,  is  yet  to  grant  afraid ; 
Rut  Love,  atiU  growing  as  her  fears  decay. 
Consents  at  last,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  loud  triamphsare  thenoptialsciowD*<^ 
And  with  glad  shouts  the  streets  and  palace  sound ! 
Illustrious  pair !  see  what  a  general  joy 
Doea  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ  ! 
From  you  they  omens  take  of  happier  years. 
Recall  lost  hopes,  and  banish  all  their  fears : 
Let  boding  planets  threaten  from  above. 
And  sullen  Saturn  join  with  angry  Jove : 
Your  more  auspicious  flames,  Uiat  here  unite. 
Vanquish  the  malice  of  their  mingled  light ! 
Heaven  of  its  bounties  now  shall  lavish  grow. 
And  in  foil  tides  uiienvy*d  bleMiiifi  flow ! 
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Hie  dnkeo  Umne  more  surely  ilvVl  shall  stand,    ' 
And  conM  Rebellion  fly  the  happy  land  ! 
At  your  blest  nnion  civil  discords  cease, 
Confiuion  turns  to  order,  rage  to  peace ! 
So,  when  at  first  in  Chaos  and  old  Night 
Hot  things  with  cold,  and  moist  with  dry  did  fight. 
Lore  did  the  warring  seeds  to  union  bring. 
And  over  all  things  stretch'd  his  peaceful  wing, 
The  jarring  elements  no  longer  strove, 
And  a  world  started  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 
Lore! 


ON  THS  DEATH  OF 

KING   CHARLES  THE  SECOyD, 

AVD  THB  INAUGUSATIOM  OF 
KI^G  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Tp  the  indulgent  Mnse  (the  only  cure 

For  all  the  iUs  afflicted  minds  endover 

That  sweetens  sorrow,  and  makes  sadness  please. 

And  heals  the  heart  by  telling  its  disease) 

Voachsafe  her  aid,  we  also  will  presume 

With  humble  verse  t'  approach  the  sorred  tomb ; 

There  flowing  streams  of  pious  tears  will  shed. 

Sweet  incense  bum,  fi^esh  flowers  and  odours  spread, 

Our  last  sad  offerings  to  the  royal  dead ! 

Dead  is  the  king,  who  all  our  lives  did  bless  ! 
Onr  strength  in  war,  and  our  delight  in  peace ! 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given ! 
So  much  the  joy  of  Earth,  and  care  <^  Heaven  ? 
Under  the  pressure  of  unequal  fete. 
Of  so  erect  a  mind  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  foil  of  meekness  and  so  void  of  pride. 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
His  kindly  beams  on  the  ungrateful  soil 
Of  this  rebellious,  stubborn,  murmuring  isle 
Hatch*d  plenty ;  ease  and  riches  diu  bestow. 
And  made  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flow ! 
Less  blest  was  Rome  when  mild  Augustus  swayM, 
And  the  glad  world  for  love,  not  fear,  obey'd« 
Mercy,  like  Heaven's,  his  chief  prerogative  ! 
His  joy  to  save,  and  glory  to  forgive  ! 
Who  lives,  but  felt  his  influence,  and  did  share 
His  boundless  goodness  and  paternal  care  ? 
And,  whilst  witii  all  th'  endearing  arts  he  strove 
On  every  subject's  heart  to  seal  his  love. 
What  breast  scfhard,  what  heart  of  human  make, 
But,  softening,  did  the  kind  impression  take  ? 
Bdov'd  andloring!  with  such  virtues  graced, 
As  might  on  ccMnmon  heads  a  crown  have  plac'd ! 
How  skiil'd  in  all  the  mysteries  of  state  J 
Hov  fitthag  to  sustain  an  empire's  weight ! 
How  quick  to  know !  how  reeuly  to  advise  ! 
How  timdy  to  prevent !  how  more  than  senates 

wise! 
His  words  how  charming,  aflable,  and  sweet ! 
How  just  his  censinc  !  and  how  sharp  his  wit  f 
How  did  his  charming  conversation  please 
Tbe  blest  attenders  on  his  hours  of  ease ; 
When  graciously  he  deign'd  to  condescend, 
Flfas'd  to  exalt  a  subject  to  a  friend ! 
To  the  most  low  how  easy  of  access ! 
Willing  to  hear,  and  longing  to  redress ! 
Bis  mercy  knew  no  bounds  of  time  or  place. 
Bis  reign  was  one  continued  act  of  grace ! 


Good  Titus  could,  but  Charles  oonM  never  say. 
Of  all  his  royal  life,  <*  he  lost  a  day." 
Excellent  prince !  O  once  our  joy  and  care, 
Notv  our  eternal  grief  and  deep  despair  1 
O  father !  or  if  aught  than  &theHs  more. 
How 'Shall  thy  children  their  sad  loss  deplore  ? 
How  grieve  enough,  when  anxious  thoughts  recall 
The  mournful  story  of  their  sovereign's  fall }  • 
Oh  !  who  that  scene  of  sorrow  can  display ; 
When,  waiting  death,  the  feariess  monarch  lay  ? 
Though  great  the  pain  and  anguish  that  ho  bore. 
His  friends'  and  subjects'  grief  afflict  him  more  ! 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  fate,  he  bears ; 
But  sinks  and  faints  to  see  a  brother's  tears  1 
The  mighty  grief,  that  swell'd  his  royal  breast. 
Scarce  readi'd  by  thought,  cant  be  by  words ' 

exprest! 
Grief  for  himself !  for  grief  for  Chac^  is  vain. 
Who  now  begins  a  new  triumphant  reign, 
Welcom'd  by  all  kind  spirits  and  saints  above. 
Who  see  thmseives  in  him,  and  their  own  likeness 

love ! 
What  godlike  virtues  must  that  prince  adorn. 
Who  can  so  please,  while  such  a  priuce  we  mourn ! 
Who  else,  but  that  great  he,  who  now  commands 
Th'  united  nation's  voice,  and  hearts,  and  bauds, 
Could  so  the  love  of  a  whole  people  gain. 
After  so  excellent  a  monarch's  reign  ! 
Mean  virtues  after  tyrants  may  succeed 
And  please ;  but  after  Charles  a  James  we  need  I 
This,  this  is  he,  by  whose  high  actions  grac'd 
The  present  age  contends  with  all  tbe  past : 
Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form. 
Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform : 
In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight : 
Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  his  delight. 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field. 
Do  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield  ! 
Who  can  forget,  of  royal  blood  how  free. 
He  did  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea? 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain. 
The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain ; 
Shatter'd  and  torn  before  his  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy 
Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high* 
He,  Neptune-like  (when  from  his  watery  b^ 
Serene  and  calm  he  lifts  his  awful  head. 
And  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein). 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main  ! 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the  sand  i 
So  joy  the  many :  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view : 
A  joy,  too  great  to  be  by  voice  exprest. 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breast : 
They  saw  him  destin'd  for  some  greater  day, 
And  in  his  looks  the  omens  read  of  his  imperial 
Nor  do  his  civil  virtues  less  appear,  [sway ! 

To  perfect  the  ^lustrious  character; 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind. 
True  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  friend ! 
What's  well  resolv'd,  as  firmly  he  pursues  j 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose ! 
Honour  was  bom,  not  planted  iu  his  heart; 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
Albion !  forget  thy  sorrows,  and  adore 
That  prince,  who  all  the  blessings  does  restore, 
That  Charies,  the  saint,  made  thee  ei^joy  before  i 
Tis  done ;  with  turrets  crown'd,  I  see  her  rise. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  for  ever  from  her  eyes ! 
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PR  0  LOG UE 

TO  N.  LEE'S 


LUCIUS   JUNIUS   BRUTUS. 

LoQTG  has  the  tribe  of  poets  on  the  stage 
OroanM  under  persc<*uting  critics*  rajre, 
But  with  the  sound  of  railing  and  of  rhyme, 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  chime. 
The  little  stin^'ing  insects  swarm  the  more. 
Their  buzzing  greater  than  it  was  before. 
But,  oh  1  ye  leading  voters  of  the  Pit, 
That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit. 
That  well-affected  members  do  seduce, 
And  with  your  malice  poison  half  the  house; 
Know,  your  ill-manag*d  arbitrary  sway 
Shall  be  no  more  endur'd,  but  ends  this  day. 
Rulers  of  abler  conduct  we  will  choose. 
And  more  iBdulgent  to  a  trembling  Muse; 
Women,  for  ends  of  government  more  fit. 
Women  shall  rule  the  Boxes  and  th«'  ^it. 
Give  laws  to  Love,  and  in6uence  to  .',  it. 
Find  me  one  man  of  sense  in  all  your  roll. 
Whom  some  one  woman  has  not  made  a  fooL 
Ev'n  business,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  which  man  does  groan,  and  yet  is  proud. 
Much  better  they  could  manage  would  they  please ; 
»Tis  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  ease. 
Por,  spite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appears, 
Though  We  boast  ours,  and  they  dissemble  theirs ; 
Wit  once  was  ours,  and  shot  up  for  a  while, 
Set  shallow  in  a  hot  and  barren  soil ; 
Biit  when  transplanted  to  a  richer  ground, 
Has  in  their  Eden  its  perfection  found. 
And  His  but  just  they  should  our  wit  invade. 
Whilst  we  set  up  their  paintlnc:  patching  trade  ; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  shame  *tis  known, 
As  they  can  raise  it,  they  csm  pull  it  down. 
At  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe. 
Faith  !  let  them  make  an  anti-saiic  law ; 
Prescribe  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  plays. 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 


TO  MR.  CREECH, 


rO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGIAND. . 

A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVIL   WAR, 
From  Horace,  Epod.  vii. 

Oh  !  whither  do  ye  rush,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouze  again  the  sleeping  war  ? 
Has  then  so  little  English  blood  been  spilt 

On  sra  and  land  with  equal  guilt  ? 
Not  that  again  we  might  our  arms  advance. 

To  check  the  insolent  pride  of  France ; 
Not  that  once  more  we  might  in  frtters  bring 

An  humble  captive  Gallic  king? 
But,  to  the  wish  of  the  insulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  should  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lion&  bear  so  fierce  a  mind  ; 

They  hurt  not  their  own  savage  kind  : 
Is  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  strong, 

Or  guilt,  yet  stronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
Answer :  but  none  can  answer ;  mute  and  pale 

They  stand;  guilt  does  o'er  words  jjrovail:^ 
Tis  so :  Heaven's  justice  thrt  atens  us  from  high  ; 

And  a  king*s  d*  ath  from  Earth  does  cry ; 
E'er  since  the  martyr's  innocent  blood  was  shed. 
Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours,  and  on  our  chil- 
drens'  head. 


on  his  translation  of  LUCRETIUf. 

What  to  begin  would  have  been  madness  thoogbt. 
Exceeds  our  praise  when  to  perfection  brought  s 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius*  lofty  song 
Could  have  been  reached  by  any  modem  tongue  ? 
Of  all  the  suitors  to  immortal  Fame, 
That  by  translations  strove  to  raise  a  name. 
This  was  the  t^,  this  the  Ulysses'  bow. 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 
Cams  himself  of  the  hard  task  complains. 
To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  chaini; 
Much  harder  thine,  in  an  unlearned  tongue 
To  bold  in  bonds,  so  easy  yet  so  strong. 
The  Greek  philosophy  and  Latin  song. 
If  then  be  boasts  that  round  his  sacred  head 
Fresh  garlands  grow,  and  branching  laurels  spread. 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  Nine  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  wore  ; 
What  laurels  should  be  thine,  what  erowns  thy  due. 
What  garlands,  mighty  pQet,  should  be  graeVl  by 
you !  [flow. 

Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  sense  does 
Thy  shining  style  does  all  its  riches  show  ; 
So  clear  the  stream,  that  through  it  we  descry 
AH  the  bright  gems  that  at  the  bottom  lie  ; 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  qur  peace  remove. 
Ignoble'  Fear,  and  more  ignoble  Love ; 
Here  we  are  taught  how  first  our  race  began. 
And  by  what  steps  our  fathers  climb'd  to  man  ; 
To  man  as  now  he  is— with  knowledge  filPd, 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  manners  skill'd. 
Equal  before  to  fellow-graziers  of  the  field  ! 
Nature's  first  state,  which,  well  transposed  and  own'd 
(For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found). 
Has  made  a  modem  wit'  so  much  renown'd, 
Wheij  thee  we  read,  we  find  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  wa^j  sung  a  thousand  years  before. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  task  wert  fit. 
To  shame  thy  a^e  to  a  just  sense  of  wit. 
By  showing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ. 
To  teach  fiit  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade. 
And  not  turn  wits,  who  were  for  porters  made  ; 
But  quit  false  claims  to  the  poetic  rage. 
For  squibs  and  crackers,  and  a  Smithfif'ld  stage. 
Had  Providence  e'er  meant  that,  in  despight 
Of  Art  and  Nature,  such  dull  clods  should  write. 
Bavins  and-MsDvius  had  been  sav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate. 
As  it  so  many  aiTes  has  for  thee 
Preserv'd  the  mighty  work  that  now  we  see. 


VIRGILS  FIFTH  ECLOGUE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

M opsus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  shepherds 
at  a  song,  begin  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daphnis,  who  is  supposed  by  the  best  criticji 
to  represent  Julius  CaE'sar.  Mopsus  laments  bis 
death ;  Menalcas  proclaims  bis  divinity.  The 
whole  Eclogue  consisting  of  aa  £legy,  and  an 
Apotheosis. 

"Hobbes. 
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XEWALCAf. 

Mopsus,  since  chance  docs  us  together  bring, 
And  you  so  well  can  pipe,  and  1  can  sing, 
WbT  sit  we  not  beneath  (his  secret  shade, 
By  etant*  and  hazels*  mingling  branches  made  ? 

MOP8C8. 

Yoor  age  commands  respect ;  and  T  obey. 
Whether  you  in  this  lonely  copse  will  stay. 
Where  western  winds  the  beodinfl:  branches  shake, 
And  in  their  play  the  shades  uncertain  make  : 
Or  whether  to  that  silent  cave  yon  <?o, 
The  belter  choice !  see  how  the  wild  vinos  grow 
Luxuriant  round,  and  see  how  wide  they  spread. 
And  in  the  cave  their  purple  clusters  shed  ! 

MENALCAS. 

Anyntas  only  dares  coatend  with  you. 

MOPSUS. 

Why  not  as  well  contend  with  Phosbus  too  ? 

MENALCAS. 

Begin,  b^n ;  whether  the  mournful  flame 
Of  dying  Pbillis,  whether  Alcon's  feme,     , 
Or  Codms' brawls,  thy  willing  Muse  provoke; 
Bc^n  ;  young  Tityrus  will  tend  the  flock. 

MOPSUS. 

Yes,  Pll  begin,  and  the  sad  song  repeat. 
That  on  the  beech's  bark  I  lately  writ. 
And  set  to  sweetest  notes ;  yes,  I  Ml  begin. 
And  after  that,  bid  yon,  Amyotas,  sing. 

MENALCAS. 

As  much  as  the  most  humble  shrub  that  grows^ 
Yields  to  the  beauteous  blushes  of  the  rose. 
Or  bending  osiers  to  the  olive  tree; 
So  nnicb,  1  judge,  Amjmtas  yields  to  thee. 

MOPSVS. 

Shepherd,  to  this  discourse  here  put  an  end. 
This  is  the  cave ;  sit,  and  my  verse  attend. 

MOPSUS. 

When  the  sad  fate  of  Daphnis  reached  their  ears» 

The  pitying  nymphs  dissolved  in  pious  tears. 

Witness,  ye  hazels,  for  ye  heard  their  cries ; 

Witness,  ye  floods,  swoln  with  their  weeping  eyes. 

The  mournful  mother  (on  his  body  cast) 

The  sad  reoMuns  of  her  cold  son  embraced. 

And  of  th*  unequal  tyranny  they  us'd. 

The  cruel  gods  and  cruel  stars  accus'd. 

Then  did  no  swain  mind  how  his  flock  did  thrive. 

Nor  thirsty  herds  to  the  cold  river  drive ; 

The  generous  horse  turned  from  fresh  streams  his 


And  on  the  sweetest  grass  refused  to  feed. 
Daphnis,  thy  death  ev'n  fiercest  lions  moum'd, 
And  hills  and  woods  their  cries  and  groans  retum'd. 
Daphnis  Armenian  tigers*  fierceness  broke, 
And  brought  them  willing  to  the  sacred  yoke : 
Daphnis  to  Bacchus*  worship  did  ordain 
The  leveb  of  his  consecrated  train  ; 


The  reeling  priests  with  innes  and  ivy  crown'd. 
And  their  long   spears  with  clustered  branches 

bound. 
As  vines  the  elm,  as  grapes  the  vine  adorn. 
As  bu;is  the  heix),  aM  fields  the  ripened  com  ; 
Such  grace,  such  ornament,  wert  thou  to  ail 
That  ^ory'd  to  be  thine :  since  thy  sad  fall 
No  more  Apollo  his  glad  presence  yields. 
And  Pales'  self  forsakes  her  hated  fields. 
Oft  where  the  finest  barley  we  did  sow. 
Barren  wild  oats  and  hurtful  darnel  grow; 
And  where  soft  violets  did  the  vales  adorn. 
The  thistle  rises,  and  the  prickly  thorn,    fground. 
Come,  shepherds,  strow  with  flowers  the  hallow'd 
The  sacred  fountains  which  thick  bouprhs  surround; 
Daphnis  these  rites  requires  :  to  Daphnis'  praise. 
Shepherds,  a  tomb  with  this  inscription  raisr- — 
"  Here,fam'd  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  1,  Daphnis,lie; 
Fair  was  the  flock  I  fed,  but  much  more  fkir  was  I." 


Such,  divine  poet,  to  my  ravish*d  ears 
Are  the  sweet  numbers  of  thy  mournful  verse. 
As  to  tirM  swains  soft  slumbers  on  the  grass ; 
As  freshest  springs  that  through  g^een  meadows 
pass,  *  [heat. 

To  one  that's  parch*d  with  thirst  and  sununer's 
In  thee  thy  master  does  his  equal  meet : 
Whether  your  voice  you  try,  or  tune  your  reed. 
Blest  swain,  'tis  you  aloue  can  him  succeed ! 
Yet,  as  I  can,  I  in  return  will  sing: 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars  will  bring, 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars,  with  yon,  ^ 

Will  raise,  for  Daphnis  lov'd  Menalcas  too. 


Is  there  a  thing  that  I  could  more  desire  ? 
For  neither  can  there  be  a  subject  higher. 
Nor,  if  the  praise  of  Stimichon  be  true. 
Can  it  be  better  sung  than  *tis  by  you. 

MENALCAS. 

Daphnis  now,  wondering  at  the  glorious  show. 
Through  Heaven's  bright  pavement  does  trium- 
phant go,  [below: 
And  sees  the  moving  clouds,  and  the  fix'd  stars 
Therefore  new  joys  make  glad  the  woods,  the 

plains, 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  and  the  cheerful  swains : 
The  wolf  no  ambush  for  the  flock  does  lay. 
No  cheating  nets  the  harmles  deer  betray, 
Daphnis  a  general  peace  commands,  and  Nature 
does  obey.  [voice! 

Hark !  the  glad  mountains  raise  to  Heaven  their 
Hark !  the  hard  rocks  in  mystic  tunes  rejoice ! 
Hark !  through  the  thickets  wondrous  songs  re- 
sound, 
A  god  !  A  god  I  Menalcas,  he  is  crown'd ! 
O  be  propitious  !  O  be  good  to  thine ! 
See !  here  four  hallow'd  alUrs  we  design. 
To  Daphnis  two,  to  Phoebus  two  we  raise. 
To  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  our  praise : 
Sacred  to  thee,  they  each  returning  year 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  bear: 
Feasts  Pll  ordain,  and  to  thy  deathless  praise. 
Thy  votaries'  exalted  thoughts  to  raise. 
Rich  Chian  wines  shall  in  full  goblets  flow. 
And  give  a  taste  of  nectar  here  below. 
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Dametas  shall  with  Uetian  Mgon  join, 
To  celebnte  with  songs  the  rites  divine. 
Alpbistbeeus  with  a  reelings  gait 
Shall  the  wild  Sartyrs*  dancing  ioMtate. 
When  to  the  nymphs  we  vows  and  offerings  pay, 
When  we  with  solemn  rites  our  fields  survey, 
These  honours  ever  shall  be  thine :  the  boar 
Shall  in  the  fields  and  hills  delight  no  more ; 
No  more  in  streams  the  fish,  in  fiowers  the  bee, 
Ere,  Dapbnis,  we  forget  our  songs  to  thee : 
Offerings  to  thee  the  shepherds  every  year 
Shall,  as  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  bear : 
To  thee,  as  to  those  gods,  shall  vows  be  madej 
And  vengeance  wait  on  those  by  whom  they  are 
not  paid. 

HOP9t7S. 

What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mopsas  find  } 
Not  the  soft  whispers,  of  the  southern  wind 
So  much  delight  my  ear,  or  charm  my  mind ; 
Not  sounding  shores  beat  by  the  murmuring  tide, 
Nor  rivers  that  through  stony  valleys  glide. 

MSRAfXAS. 

First  you  this  pipe  shall  take ;  and  *tis  the  ^ 
That  play'd  poor  Corydon*s  ■  unhappy  flame 
The  same  that  taught  me  MeUb4Bus**  sheep. 


Yon-  then  shall  fof  my  sake  this  sheephook  keep, 
Adom'd  with  brass,  which  I  have  oft  deny*d 
To  young  Antigenes  in  his  beauty's  pride : 
And  who  could  think  he  then  in  vain  could  sue  ? 
Yet  him  I  would  deny,  and  fredy  give  it  yoo. 


TO  MR,   WALLElt, 

CPOH  THE  COPY  OF  VERSES  MA.DB  BY  HIM8EX.P 
en  THE  LAST  COPY  IJT  HIS  BOOK^. 

When  Shame,  for  all  my  foolish  youth  had  writ, 
Advised  'twas  time  the  rhyming  trade  to  quit. 
Time  to  grow  wise,  and  be  no  more  a  wit^^ 
The  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age, 
Once  more  inflamed  me  with  poetic  rage,    fyomig. 
Kings,  heroes,  nymphs,  the  brave,  the  fiiir,  the 
Have  been  the  theme  of  tby  immortal  song : 
A  nobler  argument  at  last  tby  Muse, 
Two  things  divine,  thee  and  herself,  dae»  choose. 
Age,  whose  dull  weight  makes  vulgar  spirits  bend, 
Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend : 
No  more  confin*d,  above  the  starry  skies. 
Out  from  the  body's  broken  cage  it  ffies. 
But  oh !  vouchsafe,  not  wholly  to  retire. 
To  join  with  and  oomplete  th'  etherial  choir ! 
Still  here  remain  j  still  on  the  threshold  stand; 
Still  at  this  distance  view  the  promised  land ; 
Though  thou  may'st  seem,  so  heavenly  is  thy  sense. 
Not  goipg  thither,  but  new  coipe  from  theape. 


A  SONC. 

After  the  ilereest  pangs  of  hot  desire, 
Betwf'en  Panthea's  rising  breasts 
Htfi  bending  breast  Philander  rests ; 

Though  vanquished,  yet  unknowing  to  retire  i 


«  Virg.  Kcl.  li. 

*  See  W«Uer>i  Poema. 


•£cl  iiU 


Close  hugs  the  charmer,  iaA  ashamM  to  yield, 
'Aough  he  has  lost  the  day,  yet  keeps  the  field* 

When,  with  a  sigh,  the  fiur  Panthea  said, 
«*  What  pity  'tis,  ye  gods,  that  aU 
The  noblest  warriors  soonest  fall !" 

Then  with  a  kiss  she  gently  rear'd  his  heskd  ; 

Arm^d  him  again  to  fight,  for  nobly  she 

More  lov'd  the  combat  than  the  victory. 

But,  mofK  enrag'd  for  being  beat  before. 
With  all  his  strength  he  docs  preparo 
More  fiercely  to  renew  the  war ; 
Nor  ceas'd  he  till  the  noble  prize  he  bore : 
Ev'n  her  such  wondrous  cpunge  did  surprise  ^ 
She  hugs  the  dart  that  wounded  her,  and  diea. 


A  SONG. 
Through  moumfol  shades,  and  solitary  groTes, 
Fann'd  with  the  sighs  of  uusuccessfiil  loves. 

Wild  with  despair,  young  Th3rr8is  strays. 
Thinks  over  all  Amyra*s  heavenly  charms. 
Thinks  he  now  sees  her  in  another's  arms  ; 

Then  at  some  willow's  root  himself  he  lajrs* 
The  loveliest,  most  unhappy  swain ; 
And  thus  to  die  wild  wockIs  he  does  complain  : 

"  How  JBirt  thou  chang'd,  O  Thyrsis,  since  the  time 
When  thou  coutd'st  love  and  hope  without  a  crime^ 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth's  delight. 
As  through  her  shady  evening  grove  she  pstat. 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  her  cast. 

Could  see,  nor  be  ofitsuded  at  the  sight. 
The  mdting,  sighing,  wishing  swain. 
That  now  must  never  bo^  to  wish  again ! 

"  Riches  and  titles !  why  should  they  prevsLil^ 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  fail } 

Lovely  Amyra,  shouldst  thou  prize 
The  empty  noise  that  a  fine  title  makes ; 
Or  the  vile  trash  that  with  the  vulgar  takes. 

Before  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee,  and  dies  I 
Unkind !  but  pity  the  ppor  swain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  tlie  slain." 


A   SONG. 
See  what  a  conquest  Love  has  made ! 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  amorous  shade 
The  charming  fair  Corinua  lies 

All  melting  in  desire, 
Suenching  in  tears  those  flowing  eyes 

That  set  the  world  on  fire ! 

What  cannot  tears  and  beauty  do  ? 

The  youth  by  chance  stood  by,  and  knew 

For  whom  those  crystal  streams  did  flow  j 

And  though  he  ne^  before 
To  her  eyes  brightest  rays  did  bow. 

Weeps  too,  and  does  adpre. 

So  when  the  Heavens  serene  and  dear. 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear. 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  stone. 

Their  native  rigour  keep ; 
But  when  in  rain  the  clouds  fall  dowii« 

The  hardest  marble  veeps« 
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70  MIL  BESRY  DICKINSOPf, 

OW  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF 
•IMOa'B  CRITIGAI.  BISTORT  OF  THE  OLD 


Wbat  senseless  loads  have  over-charg*d  the  press, 
Of  French  impertinence,  in  English  dress ! 
Hoar  maoy  dull  translators  every  day 
Bring  new  supplies  of  noyel,  ftuve,  or  play ! 
like  damn'd  French  pensioners,  with  foreign  aid 
Their  natiTe  land  with  nonsense  to  invade, 
HO  are  *Te  o*er-nm  mors  with  the  wit  of  France, 
Ber  naaaeous  wit,  than  with  her  protestants. 
Bot,  sir,  this  noble  piece  obligeth  more 
Than  all  their  trash  hath  plaguM  the  town  before : 
With  vmrious  learning,  knowledge,  strength  of 

thoHght, 
Older  ajid  art,  and  solid  judgment  fraught ; 
No  less  a  piece  than  this  coAld  make  amends 
For  an  the  trumpery  France  amongst  us  sends. 
Nor  let  ill-grounded  superstitious'fear 
Fright  any  but  the  fools  from  reading  here. 
The  Mcred  oracles  may  weU  endure 
TV  exactest  seardi,  of  their  own  truth  secure ; 
Though  at  this  piece  some  noisy  zealots  bawl, 
AjmI  to  their  aid  a  numerous  foction  call 
With  stretch>d-out  arms,  as  if  the  ark  could  fall ; 
Yet  wiaer  heads  will  think  so  firm  it  stands, 
Ihaty  were  it  shook,  twoold  need  no  mortal 


TO  MIL  DRYDEK, 

cm  BIS  TROIL08  AND  CRBStlDA,  1679. 

And  will  our  master  poet  then  admit 

A  young  beginner  in  the  trade  of  Wit^ 

To  bring  a  plain  and  rustic  Muse,  to  wait 

On  his  in  all  her  glorious  pomp  and  state  } 

Can  an  unknown,  unheard-of,  private  name, 

Add  any  lustre  to  so  bright  a  (tune  ? 

No !  sooner  planets  to  the  Sun  may  give 

That  light  which  they  themselves  from  him  derive. 

Kor  c<mld  my  sickly  fimcy  entertain 

A  thought  so  foolish,  or  a  pride  so  vain. 

Bat,  as  when  Icings  through  crowds  in  triumphs  go, 

The  meanest  wretch  that  gaaes  at  the  show, 

Though  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more, 

Than  when  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour. 

Has  leave  his  tongue  in  praises  to  employ 

(Th>  wDcepted  language  of  officious  joy): 

&>  I  in  loud  appbmses  stay  reveal 

To  you,  great  king  of  verse,  my  loyal  zeal^ 

May  tell  with  what  m^estic  grace  and  mien 

Your  Muse  displays  herself  in  every  scene; 

In  what  rich  robes  she  has  fair  Cressid  drest. 

And  with  what  gentle  fires  infiam'd  her  breast 

How  when  those  fiuling  eyes  ber  aid  implofd, 

€be  all  thetr  sparkling  lustre  has  restored, 

Add^  more  charms,  fresh  beauties  on  tbem  shed, 

And  to  new  youth  recalled  the  lovely  maid. 

How  nobly  she  the  royal  brothers  draws ; 

Bow  great  their  quarrel,  and  how  great  their  cause  I 

Bow  justly  rais*d  !  and  by  what  just  degrees. 

In  a  sweet  cabn  does  the  rough  tempest  cease ! 

^Bovy  not  now  "  the  god-like  Roman's  rafe$" 

Hector  and  Trotlus,  darlings  of  our  age," 

9nn  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus  tr^ad  the  stage. 


Shakespeare,  'tis  tree,  this  tale  of  Troy  first  told. 
Bat,  as  with  Ennius  Virgil  did  of  old, 
You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 
A  dark  and  undigested  heap  it  lay. 
Like  Chaos  ere  the  dawn  of  infant  Day, 
But  you  did  first  the  cheerful  light  display. 
ConfosM  it  was  as  Epicurus'  world 
Of  atoms,  by  blind  Chance  together  huri'd. 
But  you  have  made  such  order  through  it  shine 
As  loudly  speaks  the  workmanship  divine. 

Boast  then,  O  Troy  1  and  triumph  in  thy  flames. 
That  make  thee  sung  by  three  such  mighty  names. 
Had  nium  stood.  Homer  had  ne'er  been  read, 
Nor  the  Sweet  Mantuan  swan  his  wings  display'd. 
Nor  thou,  the  third,  but  equal  in  renown, 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown. 
Not  Priam's  self,  nor  all  the  Trojan  sUte, 
Was  worth  the  saving  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish,  by  you  mighty  three. 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be : 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decay. 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till,  our  great  Charies  being  sung  by  you. 
Old  Troy  shall  grow  less  famous  than  the  New. 


PARIS  TO  HELEN: 

tRANSLATBD  PROM  OTID'S  EPISTLES* 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

iParis,  having  sailed  to  Sparta  for  the  obtaining  of 
tielen,  whom  Venus  had  promised  hifii^as  the 
reward  of  his  ac^udging  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
her,  was  nobly  there  entertained  by  Menelaus, 
Helen's  husband ;  but- he,  being  called  away  to 
Crete,  to  take  possession  of  what  was  left  him 
by  his  grandfiither  Atreus,  commends  his  guest 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  In  his  absence  Paris 
courts  her,  and  writes  to  her  the  following  epistle! 

All. health,  lair  nymph,  thy  Paris  sends  to  thee, 

Though  you,  and  only  you,  can  give  it  me. 

Shall  1  then  speak  ?  or  is  it  needless  grown 

To  tell  a  passion  that  itself  has  shown } 

Does  not  iny  love  itself  too  open  lay. 

And  all  I  think  in  all  1  do  betmy  ? 

If  not,  oh  !  may  it  still  iu  secret  lie. 

Till  Time  with  our  kind  wishes  shall  cotnply ; 

Till  all  our  joys  may  to  us  come  sincere. 

Nor  lose  their  price  by  the  allay  of  fiear ! 

In  vain  1  strive ;  who  can  that  fire  conceal,  - 

Whi£h  does  itsdf  by  its  own  light  reveal  ? 

But,  if  you  needs  would  hear  my  trembling  tongue 

Speak  what  my  actions  have  declar'd  so  long, 

I  love ;  you  've  there  the  word  that  does  impart 

The  truest  message  from  my  bleeding  heart: 

Forgive  me,  madam,  that  I  thus  confess 

To  you,  my  fair  physician,  my  disease, 

And  with  such  looks  this  suppliant  paper  grace, 

As  best  become  the  beauties  of  that  face. 

May  that  smooth  brow  no  angry  wrinkle  wear, 

But  be  your  looks  as  kind  as  they  are  fiur. 

Some  pleasure  'tis  to  think  these  lines  shall  find 

An  entertainment  at  your  hands  so  kind* 

For  this  creates  a  hope,  that  1  too  may, 

Bfice^v'd  by  ypu,  as  happy  be  as  they. 
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Ab !  may  tliat  hope  be  troe  Y  nor  I  complain 
That  Venus  promised  you  to  me  in  vain : 
For  know,  lest  you  through  ignorance  oflend 
The  gods,  'tis  Heaven  that  me  does  hither  send. 
None  of  tlje  meanest  of  the  powers  divine, 
That  first  inspired,  still  favours  my  design. 
Great  is  the  prize  I  seek,  I  must  confess, 
But  neither  is  my  due  or  merit  less: 
Vepus  has  pron&is'd  she  would  you  assign, 
Fair  as  herself,  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
Guided  by  her,  my  Troy  1  left  for  thee. 
Nor  fear'd  the  dangers  of  the  faithless  sea. 
She,  with  a  kind  and  an  auspicious  gale. 
Drove  the  good  ship,  and  stretched  out  every  sail ; 
For  she,  who  sprang  out  of  the  teeming  deep. 
Still  o*er  the  main  does  her  wide  empire  keep^ 
Still  may  she  keep  it !  and  as  she  with  ease 
Allays  the  wrath  of  the  most  angry  seas. 
So  may  she  give  my  stormy  mind  some  rest. 
And  calm  theraging  tempest  of  my  breast, 
And  bring  home  all  my  sighs  and  all  my  vows 
To  their  wish'd  harbour  and  desir'd  repose ! 
Hither  my  flames  1  brought,  not  found  them 

here; 
I  my  whole  course  by  their  kind  ligjit  did  steer : 
For  I  by  no  mistake  orstorm  was  tost 
Against  my  will  upon  this  happy  coast. 
Nor  as  a  merchant  did  I  plow  the  main 
To  venture  life,  like  sordid  fools,  for  gain. 
No ;  may  the  gods  preserve  my  present  store,     , 
And  only  give  me  you  to  make  it  more ! 
Nor  to  admire  the  place  came  I  so  far ; 
I  hifve  towns  richer  than  your  cities  arc. 
Tis  you  I  seek,  to  me  from  Venus  due  j 
You  were  my  wish,  before  your  charms  I  knew. 
Bright  images  of  you  my  mind  did  draw, 
Long  ere  my  eyes  the  lovely  object  saw. 
Nor  wonder  th^  with  the  swift. winged  dart. 
At  such  a  distance  you  eould  wound  my  heart : 
So  Fate  ordain'd ;  and  lest  you  fight  with  Fate, 
Hear  aud  believe  the  truth  1  shall  relate. 

Now  in  my  mother's  womb  shut  up  1  lay. 
Her  fatal  burthen  longing  for  the  day. 
When  she  in  a  mysterious  dream  was  told, 
Her  teeming  womb  a  burning  torch  did  hold; 
Frighted  she  rises,  and  her  vision  she 
To  Priam  tells,  and  to  his  prophets  he ; 
They  sing,,  that  I  all  Troy  should  set  on  fire; 
But  sure  Fate  meant  the  flamei  of  my  desire. 
For  fear  of  this,  among  the  swains  exposed, 
My  native  greatness  every  thing  disclos'd. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  courage,  join'd  in  one. 
Through  all  disguise,  spoke  ma  a  monarch's  son. 
A  place  there  is  in  Ida^s  thickest  grove, 
With  oaks  and  fir-trees  shaded  all  above. 
The  grass  here  grows  untouched  by  bleating  flocks. 
Or  mountain  goat,  or  the  laborious  ox.        [pride. 
From  hence  Troy's  towers,  magnifieence,  and 
Leaning  against  an  aged  oak,  I  spy^d. 
When  straight  methought  I  heard  the  trembling 

ground 
With  the  strange  noise  of  trampling  feet  resound. 
In  the  same  instant  Jove's  great  messenger. 
On  all  his  wings  borne  through  the  yielcUng  air. 
Lighting  before  my  wondering  eyes  did  stand. 
His  golden  tod  shone  in  his  sacred  hand: 
With  him  three  charming  goddesses  there  came, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  and  the  Cyprian  dame. 
With  an  unusual  fear  I  stood  amaz'd, 
Till  thus  the  godm|r  tiukiog  coui:fige  rais'd< 


"  Fear  not ;  thou  art  JoTe*8  snbttitate  bdonr. 
The  prize  of  heavenly  beauty  to  bestow  ; 
Contendiiig  goddesses  appeal  to  you. 
Decide  their  strife."    He  spake,  and  up  be  flev* 
Then,  bolder  grown,  I  throw  my  fears  away. 
And  every  one  with  curious  eyes  survey : 
Each  of  them  merited  the  victory. 
And  I  their  doubtfiil  judge  was  griev'd  tp  we. 
That  one  must  have  it,  when  draerv^  by  three. 
But  yet  that  one  there  was  which  most  psevnilVl, 
And  with  more  powerful  charms  my  heart  aasail'd : 
Ah !  would  you  know  who  thus  my  breftsi  coulil' 

move? 
Who  ooukl.  it  be  but  the  fiiir  queen  of  love  ? 
With  mighty  bribes  they  all  for  conquest  stiivcv 
Juno  will  empires,  Pallas  valour  give. 
Whilst  I  stand  doubting  which  I  should  pniet^    • 
Empire's  soft  ease,  or  glorious  toils  of  war; 
But  Venus  gently  smil'd,  and  thus  she  spake : 
'*  They're  dangerous  ^fts :  O  do  not,do  not  take ! 
Pll  make  thee  love's  immortal  pleasures  know« 
And  joys  that  in  lull  tides  for  ever  flow. 
For,  if  you  judge  the  conquest  to  be  miae^ 
Fair  Leda's  foiier  daughter  shall  be  thine." 
She  spake ;  and  I  gave  her  the  conquest  doe. 
Both  to  her  beauty,  and  her  gift  of  yoo. 

Meanwhile  (my  angry  stars  more  gentle  ^rown) 
I  am  acknowledg'd  royal  Priam's  son. 
All  the  glad  court,  all  Troy  does  celehiate^ 
With  a  new  festival,  my  change  of  fate. 
And  as  I  now  languish  and  die  for  the^. 
So  did  the  beauties  of  all  Troy  for  me. 
You  o'er  a  heart  with  sovereign  power  do  reign  i 
For  which  a  thousand  viigins  sigh'd  in  vain : 
Nor  did  queens  only  fly  to  my  embrace, 
But  nymphs  of  form  divine,  and  heavenly  noe* 
I  all  their  loves  with  cold  disdain  represt. 
Since  hopes  of  yon  first  fir'd  my  kmging  breast. 
Your  charming  form  all  day  my  fiancy  drew. 
And  when  night  came,  my  dreams  were  all  4f 

you. 
What  pleasures  then  mast  you  yourself  imipart,  ' 
Whose  shadows  only  so  surprisM  my  heart ! 
And  oh !  how  did  1  bum  approaching  nigfaer,  . 
That  was  so  scorch'd  by  so  remote  a  fire ! 

For  now  no  longer  could  my  hopes  reftain 
From  seeking  their  wishf  d  object  through  the  maiii. 
I  fell  the  stately  pine,  and  every  tree 
That  best  was  fit  to  cut  the  yielding  sea, 
FetdsVl  firom  Gargarian  hills,  tall  firs  1  eteaifv. 
And  Ida  naked  to  the  winds  I  leave. 
Stiff  oaks  I  bend,  and  solid  planks  I  fovm. 
And  every  ship  with  well-knit  ribs  I  amu 
To  the  tall  mast  I  sails  and  streamers  join. 
And  the  gay  poops  with  painted  gods  do  shine. 
But  OB  my  ship  does  only  Venus  stand 
With  little  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand. 
Guide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  caminand. 
My  fleet  thus  riggM,  and  all  my  thooghta  on  tba<^ 
I  long  to  plow  the  vast  iEgean  sea ; 
My  anxious  pareuta  my  desires  withstand. 
And  both  with  pious  tears  my  stay  comoMUid. 
Cassandra  too,  with  loose  disbevelPd  hair. 
Just  as  our  hasty  ships  to  sail  prepare, 
Full  of  prophetic  fury  cries  alond, 
"  O  whither  steers  my  brother  through  the  flood^ 
Little,  ah  !  little  dost  thou  know  or  heed 
To  what  a  rai^inir  fire  these  waters  lead  *** 
True  were  her  fears,  and  in  my  breast  I  feel 
The  Korching  flames  her  Airy  did  foreteJ* 
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Yet  out  I  sail,  and,  fttyoured  by  the  wind, 
On  yottr  blest  shore  my  wish*d-for  haven  find  j 
Tour  faiisfaaDd  theo,  so  Heaven^  kind  Heaven  or- 
dains. 
In  his  own  boose  hia  rival  entertains, 
*•■■  se  «iate*er  in  Sparta  does  delight 
The  curious  traveller's  inquiring  sight : 
Bat  I,  who  only  long'd  to  gaze*  on  you. 
Could  taste  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  shew. 
Bnt  at  thy  sight,  oh  !  where  was  then  my  heart ! 
Ovt  from  my  breast  it  gave  a  sudden  start. 
Sprung  forth  and  met  halfway  the  fatal  dart 
&acb  or  less  charming  was  the  queen  of  love, 
When  with  her  rival  goddesses  she  strove. 
But,  &irest,  hadst  thou  come  among  the  three, 
£v*n  she  the  prize  must  have  resigned  to  thee. 
Your  beauty  is  the  only  theme  of  Fame, 
And  all  the  world  sounds  with  foir,  Helen's  name; 
Nor  lives  there  she  whom  pride  itself  can  raise 
To  cladm  with  you  an  equal  share  of  praise. 
I>o  I  speak  false  ?  Rather  Report  do(>8  so, 
Detracting  from  you  in  a  praise  too  low. 
More  here  I  find  than  that  could  ever  tell. 
So  much  your  beauty  does  your  fame  excel. 
Well  then  might  Theseus,  he  who  all  things  knew, 
Think  none  was  worthy  of  his  theft  but  you ; 
I  this  bold  theft  admire  ^  but  wonder  more 
He  ever  wouki  so  dear  a  prize  restore : 
Ah  !  would  these  hands  have  ever  let  you  go  ? 
Or  could  '  live,  and  be  divorced  from  you  ? 
No  ;  sooner  I  with  life  itself  could  part. 
Than  e»er  see  you  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart. 
Bat  could  I  do  as  he,  t^d  give  you  back. 
Yet  sure  some  taste  of  love  I  first  would  take. 
Would  first,  in  all  your  blooming  excellence 
And  rirgin  sweets,  feast  my  luxurious  sense ; 
Or  if  you  would  not  let  that  treasure  go. 
Kisses  at  least  you  should,  you  would  bestow. 
And  let  me  smell  the  flower  as  it  did  grow. 
Come  then  into  my  longing  arms,  and  try 
My  lasting,  fix*d,  eternal  constancy. 
Which  never  till  my  funeral  pile  shall  waste ; 
My  present  fire  shall  mingle  with  my  last. 
Sceptres  and  crowns  for  you  I  did  disdain, 
With  which  great  Juno  tempted  me  in  vain. 
And  when  bright  Pallas  did  her  bribes  prepare, 
One  soft  embrace  from  you  I  did  prefer 
To  ccnirage,  strength,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  think  my  choice  was  ill. 
My  judgment's  settled,  and  approves  it  still. 
I>o  yon  but  grant  my  hopes  may  prove  as  true. 
As  they  were  plac*d  above  all  things  but  you. 
I  am,  as  well  as  you,  of  heavenly  race. 
Nor  will  my  birth  your  mighty  line  disgrace. 
Pallas  and  Jove  our  noble  lineage  head. 
And  them  a  race  of  godlike  kings  succeed. 
AH  Asia's  sceptres  to  my  father  bow. 
And  half  the  spacious  East  his  power  allow. 
There  yon  shall  see  the  houses  rooPd  with  gold. 
And  temples  glorious  as  the  gods  they  hold. 
Troj  yon  shall  see,  and  walls  divine  admire, 
BntH  to  the  concert  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
What  need  1  the  vast  flood  of  people  tell. 
That  over  its  wide  banks  does  almost  swell  ? 
Yon  shall  gay  troops  of  Phrygian  matrons  meet. 
And  Trojan  wives  shining  in  every  street. 
flow  oftea  then  ^l  you  yourself  confess 
The  emptiness  and  poverty  of  Greece ! 
How  often  will  you  say,  one  palace  there 
C^f^aint  man  wealth  th»a  do  w(iole  cities  here ! 


I  speak  not  this,  your  Sparta  to  disgraee. 

For  wheresoe'er  your  life  began  its  race 

Must  be  to  me  the  happiest,  dearest  place. 

Yet  Sparta's  poor ;  and  you,  that  should  be  drest   , 

In  all  the  riches  of  the  shining  East, 

Should  understand  how  ill  that  sordid  place 

Suits  with  the  beauty  of  your  charming  face  ; 

That  hce  with  costly  dress  and  rich  attire 

Should  shine,  and  make  the  gazing  world  admire. 

When  you  the  habit  of  my  Trojans  see, 

What,  think  you,  must  that  of  their  ladies  be  > 

Oh  I  then  be  kind,  fair  Spartan,  nor  disdain 

A  Trojan  in  your  bed  to  entertain. 

He  was  a  Trojan,  and  of  our  great  line. 

That  to  the  gods  does  mix  immortal  wine ; 

Tithofius  toVf  whom  to  her  rosy  bed 

The  goddess  of  the  Morning  blushing  led; 

So  was  Anchises  of  our  Trojan  race. 

Yet  Venus'  self  to  his  desir'd  embrace. 

With  ail  her  train  of  little  Loves,  did  flyt 

And  in  his  arms  leam'd  for  a  while  to  lie. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Menelaus  can. 

Compared  with  me,  appear  the  greater  man. 

I'm  sure  my  father  never  made  the  Sun 

With  frighted  steeds  from  his  dire  banquet  run  t 

No  grandfather  of  mine  is  staiu'd  with  blcod« 

Or  with  his  crime  names  the  Myrtoan  flood. 

None  of  our  race  does  in  the  Stygian  lake 

Snatch  at  those  apples  he  wants  power  to  take. 

But  stay;  since  you  with  such  a  husband  join. 

Your  &ther  Jove  is  forc'd  to  grace  his  line. 

He  (gods  I]  a  wretch  unworthy  of  those  charms 
Does  all  the  night  lie  melting  in  your  arms^ 
Does  every  minute  to  new  joys  improve, 
And  riots  in  the  luscious  sweets  of  love.        * 
I  but  at  table  one  short  view  can  gain, 
And  that  too,  only  to  increate  my  pain : 

0  may  such  feasts  my  worst  of  foes  attend. 
As  often  I  at  your  spread  table  find. 

1  loath  my  food,  when  my  tormented  eye 
Sees  his  rude  hand  in  your  soft  bosom  lie. 
I  burst  with  envy  when  I  him  behold 
Your  tender  limbs  in  his  loose  robe  infold. 
When  he  your  lips  with  melting  kisses  seal'd^ 
Before  my  eyes  I  the  large  goblet  held. 
When  you  with  him  in  strict  embraces  close^ 
My  hated  meat  to  my  dry'd  palate  grows. 

Oft  have  1  sigh'd,  then  sigh'd  again,  to  see  ' 

That  sigh  witli  scoinful  smiles  repaid  by  thee. 
Oft  I  with  wine  would  quench  my  hot  desire: 
In  vain ;  for  so  I  added  fire  to  fire. 
Oft  have  1  turu'd  away  my  head  in  vain. 
You  straight  recall'd  my  longing  eyes  again. 
What  shall  1  do  ?  Your  sports  with  grief  1  sec. 
But  it's  a  greater,  not  to  louk  on  thee. 
With  all  my  art  I  strive  my  flames  to  hide, 
But  through  the  thin  disguise  they  are  descry'd. 
Too  well,  alas !  my  wounds  to  you  are  known, 
And  O  that  they  wer«  so  to  you  alone ! 
How  oft  turn  1  my  weeping  eyes  aa^ay, 
liest  he  the  cause  should  sisk,  and  I  betray ! 
What  tales  of  love  tell   I,  when  warm'd   with 

wine. 
To  your  dear  face  applying  evdry  line ! 
In  borroWd  names  1  my  own  passion  shew : 
They  the  feign'd  lovers  are,  hut  I  the  true. 
Sometimes,  more  freedom  in  discourse  to  gain. 
For  my  excuse  1  drunkenness  would  feign. 
Once  I  remeniber  yoiur  loose  garment  fell. 
And  did  yov  Mksd^  swelUog  breasu  revval, 
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Breasts  white  as  sdOW,  or  the  falsft  down  of  Jore, 
"When  to  yoar  mother  the  kind  swan  made  lore : 
Whilst,  with  the  sight  surprised,  1  gazmg  stand. 
The  cup  1  held  dropt  from  my  careless  hand. 
If  you  your  young  Hermione  but  kiss, 
Straight  from  her  lips  I  snatch  the  envy'd  bliss. 
Sometimes  supinely  laid,  love  songs  1  sing, 
And  wafted  kisses  from  my  fingers  fling. 
Your  women  to  my  aid  I  try  to  move 
WiQi  all  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  love  ; 
But  they,  alas  !  speak  nothing  but  despair, 
And  in  the  midst  leave  my  neglected  prayer. 
Oh !  that  by  some  great  prize  you  might  be  won, 
And  yoiir  possession  might  the  victor  crown. 
As  Pelops  his  Hippodamia  won : 
Then  had  you  seen  what  I  for  you  had  done : 
But  now  I've  nothing  left  to  do  but  pray, 
And  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet  to  lay. 
O  thou,  thy  house's  glory,  brighter  far 
Than  thy  two  shining  brothers*  friendly  star  f 

0  worthy  of  the  bed  of  Heaven's  great  king. 

If  aught  so  fair  but  from  himself  could  spring  f 

Either  with  thee  1  back  to  Troy  will  fly. 

Or. here  a  wretched  banish'd  lover  die. 

With  no  slight  wound  my  tender  breast  does  smart, 

My  bones  and  marrow  feel  the  piercing  dart^ 

.1  find  my  sister  true  did  jirophesy , 

1  with  a'heavenly  dart  should  wounded  die  ; 
Despise  not  then  a  love  by  Heaven  design'd. 
So  lAay  the  gods  still  to  your  vows  be  kind ! 

itf  uch  I  ccNild  say ;  but  what,  wilt  best  be  known 
In  your  apartment,  when  we  are  alone. 
You  bhish,  and,  with  a  superstitious  dread. 
Fear  to  defile  the  sacred  marriage  bed : 
Ah !  Helen,  can  you  then  so  simple  be. 
To  think  such  beauty  can  from  faults  be  fr^? 
Or  change 'that  face,  or  you  must  needs  be  kind; 
Beauty  atid  Virtue  seldom  have  been  join'd. 
.Jove  and  bright  Venus  do  our  thefts  approve. 
Such  theft»as  these  gave  you  your  father  Jove. 
And  if  in  you  aught  of  your  parents  Ust, 
Can  Jove  and  Leda's  daughter  well  be  chaste? 
Yet  then  be  chaste  when  we  to  Troy  shall  go 
(For  she  who  sins  with  one  alone,  is  so) : 
But  let  us  now  enjoy  that  pleasing  sm^ 
Then  marry,  and  be  innocent  again. 
^v*n  your  own  husband  doth  the  same  persuade, 
Silent  himself,  yet  all  his  actions'  plead: 
For  me  they  plead,  and  he,  good  man !  because 
fie  '11  spoil  no  sport,  officiously  withdraws. 
Had  he  no  other  time  to  visit  Crete  ? 
Oh !  how  prodigious  is  a  husband's  wit! 
He  went;  and,  as  he  went,  he  cry'd,  "  My  dear 
Instead  of  me,  you  of  your  guest  take  care! " 
But  you  forget  your  lord's  command,  I  see, 
Kor  take  you  any  care  of  Love  or  me. 
And  think  you  such  a  thing  as  he  does  know 
The  treasure  that  he  holds  in  holding  you? 
Ko ;  did  he  understand  but  half  your  charms. 
He  durst  not  trust  them  in  a  stranger's  arms. 
If, neither  his  nor  my  request  can  move. 
We  're  fbrc'd  by  opportuiitty  to  love; 
We  should  be  fools,  ev'n  greater  fools  than  he. 
Should  so  secure  a  time  unactive  be. 
Alone  these  tedious  winter  nights  you  lie 
In  a  cold  widow'd  bed,  and  so  do  I. 
Let  mutual  joys  our  willins:  bodies  join, 
That  happy  night  shall  tTie  mid-day  out-shine/ 
Hien  will  1  swrar  by  all  tlic  powers  above, 
Ajid  in  their  awftif  preaence  teal  my  lovt^ 


Then,  if  my  wishes  may  aspire  so  hi^, 

I  with  our  flight  shall  win  ytMi  to  comply; 

But,  if  nice  honomr  little  scruples  frame. 

The  force  I'll  use  shall  vindicate  your  fame. 

Of  Theseus  and  your  brothers  1  can  learn. 

No  precedents  so  nearly  you  Concern: 

You  Theseus,  they  Leucippus'  daughter  stole; 

1  'U  be  the  fourth  in  the  illustrious  roll. 

W^U  manft'd,  wellarm'd,  for  you  my  fleet  does  stay. 

And  waiting  winds  murmur  at  our  delay. 

Through  Troy's  throng'd  streeU  you  shall    im 

triumph  go, 
Ador'd  as  some  new  goddess  here  below. 
Where'er  you  tread,  spices  and  gums  shall  smok^ 
And  victims  &11  beneath  the  fatal  stroke. 
My  father,  mother,  all  the  joyful  court. 
All  Troy,  to  you  with  presents  shall  resort. 
Alas !  'tis  nothing  what  I  yet  have  said ; 
What  there  you  'U  find,  shall  what  I  write  excecA 
Nor  fear,  lest  war  pursue  our  hasty  flight. 
And  angry  Greece  should  all  her  force  unite. 
What  ravfsh'd  maid  did  ever  wftrs  regain  ? 
Vain  the  attempt,  and  fear  of  it  as  vain. 
The  Tbracians  Orithya  stole  from  fiir. 
Yet  Thrace  ne'er  heard  the  noise  of  following  war, 
Jason  too  stole  away  the  Colchian  maid. 
Yet  Colchos  did  not  Thessaly  invade. 
He  who  stole  you,  stole  Ariadne  too. 
Yet  ]tf  inos  did  not  with  all  Crete  pursue. 
Fear  in  these  cases  than  the  danger's  more. 
And,  when  the  threatening  tempest  once  is  o'«r. 
Our  shame 's  then  greater  than  our  fiear  beftrtv. 
But  say  from  Greece  a  threcten'd  war  pursue. 
Know  I  have  strength  and  wounding  weapons  toa 
In  men  and  horse  more  numerous  than  Greece 
Our  empire  is,  nor  in  its  compass  less. 
Nor  does  your  husband'Paris  «ught  excel 
In  generous  courage,  or  in  nmrtial  skill. 
Ev'n  but  a  boy,  from  my  slain  foes  1  gain^ 
My  stol'n  herd,  and  a  new  name  attain'd ; 
Ev'n  then,  o'eroome  by  me,  I  ooirid  prodooa 
Deipfaobus  and  great  Ilioneus. 
Nor  hand  to  hand  more  to  be  fear'd  am  1, 
Than  when  from  far  my  certain  arrows  fly. 
You  for  his  youth  can  no  such  actions  feigi^ 
Nor  can  he  e'er  my  envy'd  skill  attain. 
But  could  he,  Hector's  your  security, 
And  he  alone  an  army  is  to  me. 
You  know  me  not,  nor  the  hid  prowess  find 
Of  him  that  Heaven  has  for  your  bed  designed. 
Either  no  war  from  Greece  shall  follow  thee. 
Or,  if  it  does,  shall  be  repdl'd  by  me. 
Nor  think  1  foar  to  fight  for  such  a  wife. 
That  prize  would  give  the  coward's  courage  life. 
All  ailer-ages  shall  your  fame  admire. 
If  you  alone  set  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
To  sea,  to  sea,  while  all  the  gods  are  kind, 
And.sll  I  promise,  you  in  Troy  shall  find* 


THE  BPISTLB  OF 

ACONTIUS  TO  CYDIPPB. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  OVID. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Acontius  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Delos  (fcmous 
for  the  resort  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  all 
Greece^  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  lady  of 
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quality.  niQch  abcyre  bis  own ;  not  daring  there- 
lbf«taoQurt  her  openly,  he  found  this  device 
to  obtain  her:  be  writes,  upon  the  fairest  apple 
that  ooaM  be  procured,  a  coople  of  verses  to 
this  effect: 

*'  I  swear,  by  chaste  Diana,  I  will  be 
In  sacred  wedlodc  ever  join'd  to  thee:" , 

and  throws  it  at  the  ieet  of  the  young  lady; 
she,  suspecting  not  the  deceit,  tak^  it  up  and 
reads  it,  and  therein  promises  herself  in  mar- 
riage to  Acontius;  there  being  a  law  there  in 
force,  that  whatever  any  person  should  swear 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Delos,  should  stand 
^ood,  and  be  inviolably  observed:  but  her  fa- 
ther, not  knowing  what  had  past,  and  having 
not  long  after  promised  her  to  another,  just 
aa  the  solemntties  of  marriage  were  to  be  per- 
formed, she  was  taken  with  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent fever,  which  Acontius  endeavours  to  per- 
aoade  her  was  sent  from  Diana,  as  a  punish- 
ment of  the  breach  of  the  vour  made  iq  her 
presence;  And  this,  with  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
■nents  which  on  such  occasion  would  occur  to  a 
lorter,  is  the  sobject  of  the  following  epistle. 


Rkao  boldly  this;  here  you  shall  swear  no  more, 
7or  that's  enoogh  which  you  have  sworn  before. 
Read  it;  so  may  that  violent  disease. 
Which  thy  dear  body,  but  my  soul  doth  seize, 
Foget  its  too4ong  practis'd  cruelty, 
Aisd  health  to  you  restore,  and  you  to  me. 
Wlajr  do  you  blush }  for  blush  you  do,  I  fear, 
Aa  when  you  first  did  in  the  temple  swear: 
Troth  to  srour.  plighted  ^uth  is  all  I  claim. 
And  truth  can  never  be  the  cause  of  shame: 
Shaune  lives  with  OuUt;  but  you  your  virtue  prove 
In  favouring  mine^  for  mine 's  a  husband^s  love. 
Ah !  to  yooraelf  those  binding  words  repeat 
Thnt  once  your  wishing  eyes  ev'n  longed  to  meet, 
When  th'  apple  brought  them  dancing  to  your  feet 
There  you  will  find  the  solemn  vow  you  made. 
Which  if  your  health  or  mine  can  aught  persuade, 
Yoo  to  perform  should  rather  mindfol  be. 
Than  great  Diana  to  revenge  on  thee. 
My  fears  for  you  increase  with  my  desire, 
And  Hope  blows  that  already  raging  fire; 
For  hope  you  gave,  nor  can  you  this  deny. 
For  the  great  goddess  of  the  &i)e  was  by; 
She  was,  and  heard,  and  f^om  her  hallow'd  shrine 
A  sadden  kind  auspicious  light  did  shine: 
Her  statue  seem'd  to  nod  its  awfiil  head. 
And  give  its  glad  consent  to  what  you  said : 
Now,  if  .you  please,  accuse  my  prosperous  cheat. 
Yet  still  confess  twas  Love  that  taught  me  it : 
In  tiiat  deceit  what  did  I  else  design 
Bat  with  your  own  consent  to  make  you  mine  ? 
What  you  my  crime,  I  call  my  innocence. 
Since  loving  you  has  been  my  sole  offence. 
Kor  Nature  gave  me,  nor  has  practice  taught. 
The  nets  with  which  young  virgins'  hearts  are 
You,  my  accuser,  taught  mc  to  deceive,  [caught. 
And  Love,  with  yon,  did  his  assistaikce  give; 
For  LcKve  stood  by,  and  smiling  bed  me  write 
The  cunning  words  he  did  himself  indite : 
Again,  you  see,  I  write  by  his  command. 
He  guides  my  pen,  and  rules  my  willing  hand. 
Again  such  kind,  such  loving  words  I  send, 
As auUns  me  fear  that  I  again  ofieqd: 


Yet,  if  my  love 's  my  crime,  I  most  confess, 
Oreat  is  my  guilt,  but  never  shall  be  less. 
Oh  that  I  thus  might  ever  guilty  prove, 
In  finding  out  new  paths  to  i-each  thy  love! 
A  thousand  ways  to  that  steep  mountain  lead, 
Thougl)  hard  to  find,  and  difficult  to  tread. 
All  these  will  I  find  out,  and  break  through  all. 
For  which,  my  flames  compared,  the  danger's  small. 
The  gods  alone  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
Yet,  if  we  mortals  any  thing  foresee. 
One  way  or  other  you  must  yield  to  me. 
If  all  my  arU  should  fail,  to  arms  I  Ul  fly, 
And  snatch  by  force  what  you  my  prayers  deny: 
I  ail  those  heroes  mighty  acts  applaud, 
Who  first  have  led  me  this  illustrious  road. 
I  too-Xbut  bold,  death  the  reward  will  be; 

Death  be  it  then ! - 

For  to  lose  you  is  more  thap  death  to  me. 

Were  you  less  fiiir,  I  *d  use  the  vulgar  way 
Of  tedious  courtship,  and  of  dull  delay* 
But  tliy  bright  form  kindles  more  ^ger  fires, 
And  something  wondrous  as  itself  inspires ; 
Those  eyes  that  all  the  heavenly  tights  out-shine, 
(Which,  oh !   may*st  thou  behold  and  love  ia 

mine!) 
Those  snowy  arms,  which  on  my  neck  should  foil. 
If  you  the  vows  you  made  reganl  at  all. 
That  modest  sweetness  and  becoming  grace, 
That  paints  with  living  red  your  blushing  face. 
Those  feet,  with  which  they  only  can  compare. 
That  through  the  silver  flood  bright  Thetis  bear: 
Do  all  conspire  my  madness  to  excite, 
With  all  the  rest  that  is  deny'd  to  sight: 
Which  could  I  praise,  alike  I  then  were  blest. 
And  aU  the  storms  of  my  vex'd  soul  at  rest : 
No  wonder  then,  if,  with  such  beauty  fir'd, 
I  of  your  love  the  saCred  pledge  desired. 
Rage  now,  and  be  as  angry  as  you  will. 
Your  very  frowns  all  others'  smiles  excel  ^ 
But  give  me  leave  that  anger  to  appease. 
By  my  submission  that  my  love  did  raise. 
Your  pardqn  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  Ul  crave. 
The  humble  posture  of  your  guilty  slave. 
With  felting  tears  your  fiery  rage  1  Ul  cool. 
And  lay  the  rising  tempest  of  your  soul. 
Why  in  my  absence  are  you  thus  severe? 
Summon'd  at  your  tribunal  to  appear 
For  all  my  crimes,  I  'd  gladly  sufier  there: 
With  pride  whatever  you  inflict  receive, 
And  love  the  wounds  those  bands  vouchsafe  to  give. 
Your  fetters  too-*ut  they,  alas !  are  vain, 
For  Love  has  bound  me,  and  I  hug  my  chain: 
Your  hardest  laws  with  patience  I  'U  obey. 
Till  yov  yourself  at  la^t  relent,  and  say. 
When  aU  my  sufierings  you  with  pity  see, 
"  He  that  can  love  so  well,  is  worthy  meV* 
But,  if  all  this  should  .unsuccessful  prove, 
Diana  claims  for  me  your  promised  love. 

0  may  my  fears  be  false !  yet  she  delights 
In  juft  revenge  of  her  abused  rites; 

1  dread  to  hide,  what  yet  to  speak  I  dread. 
Lest  you  should  think  that  for  myself  I  plead. 
Yet  out  it  must:— Tia  this,  tis  surely  this. 
That  is  the  fuel  to  your  hot  disease : 

When  waiting  Hymen  at  your  porch  attends. 
Her  fetal  messenger  the  goddess  sends; 
And  when  you  would  to  his  kind  call  consent. 
This  fever  does  your  perjury  prevent. 
Foibear,  forbear,  thus  to  provoke  her  rage. 
Which  you. po  easily  may  yet  assuage : 
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Forbear  to  make  that  lorely  charming  face 
The  prey  to  every  envious  disease: 
Preserve  those  looks  to  be  enjoy'd  by  me, 
Which  none  should  ever  but  with  vronder  seie; 
Let  that  fresh  colour  to  your  cheeks  return^ 
Whose  glcfwing  flame  did  all  beholders  bam: 
But  let  on  him,  th'  unhappy  cause  of  all 
^e  ills  that  from  Diana^s  anger  fiiH, 
No  greater  torments  light  than  those  1  feel. 
When  you,  my  dearest,  tenderest  part,  are  ijl. 
For,  oh  I  with  what  dire  tortures  am  I  rack*d, 
Whom  different  griefs  successively  distract ! 
Sometimes  my  gprief  firom  this  does  higher  grow, 

?o  think  that  I  have  caus'd  so  much  to  you. 
hen,  great  Diana's  witness,  how  I  pray 
That  all  onr  crimes  on  me  alone  she  'd  lay ! 
Sometimes  to  your  lov'd  doors  disguis'd  I  come. 
And  all  around  them  up  and  down  I  roam; 
Till  I  your  woman  coming  from  you  spy, 
With  looks  dejected,  and  a  weeping  eye. 
With  silent  stepii,  like  some  sad  ghost,  I  steal 
Close  up  to  her,  and  urge  her  to  reveal 
More  than  new  questions  suffer  her  to  tell : 
How  you  had  slept,  what  diet  you  had  us'd? 
And  oft  the  vain  physician's  art  accused. 
He  eveiy  hour  (oh,  were  I  blest  as  he!) 
Does  all  the  turns  of  your  distemper  see. 
AVhy  sit  not  1  by  your  bed-side  all  day. 
My  mournful  head  in  your  warm  bosom  lay, 
Till  with  my  tears  the  inward  fires  decay  ? 
Why  press  not  I  your  melting  hand  in  mine. 
And  from  j-our  pulse  of  my  own  health  divine? 
But,  oh !  these  wishes  all  are  vain ;  .and  he 
Whom  most  I  fear,  may  now  sit  close  by  thee. 
Forgetful  as  thou  art  of  Heaven  and  me. 
He  that  lov'd  hand  doth  press,  and  oft  doth  feign 
Some  new  excuse  to  fed  thy  beating  vein. 
Then  his  bold  hand  up  to  your  arm  doth  slide, 
And  in  your  panting  breast  itself  does  hide; 
Kisses  sometimes  he  snatches  too  from  thtie. 
For  his  oi&cious  care  too  great  a  fee.    ' 
Robber,  who  gave  thee  leave,  to  taste  that  lip, 
And  the  ripe  harvest  of  my  kisses  reap } 
For  they  are  mine,  so  is  that  bosom  too. 
Which,  false  as  tis,  shall  never  harbour  you : 
Take,  take  away  those  thy  adulterous  hands, 
For  know,  another  lord  that  breast  commands. 
'Tis  true,  her  father  promis'd  her  to  thee, 
But  Heaven  and  she  first  gave  herself  to  me: 
And  you  in  justice  therefore  should  decline 
Your  claim  to  that  which  is  already  mine. 
This  is  the  man,  Cydippe,  that  excites 
Diana's  rage,  to  Vindicate  her  rites. 
Command  him  then  not  to  approach  thy  door; 
This  done,  the  danger  of  your  death  is  o'er. 
For  fear  not,  beauteous  maid,  but  keep  thy  vow. 
Which  great  Diana  heard,  and  did  allow. 
And  she  who  took  it,  will  thy  health  restore. 
And  be  propitious  as  she  was  before. 

Tis  not  the  Iteam  of  a  slain  heifer*B  blood 
That  can  allay  the  an^er  of  a  god: 
'Tis  truth,  and  justice  to  your  vows,  appease 
Their  angry  deities;  and  without  these 
No  slnughter*d  beast  their  liiry  can  divert. 
For  that's  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart' 

Some,  bitter  potions  patiently  endure. 
And  kiss  the  wounding  latice  that  works  their 

cure: 
You  have  no  need  these  cruel  cures  to  feel. 
Shun  being  perjur'd  only,  and  be  well. 


Why  let  you  still  your  piovt  parenti  m^. 

Whom  you  in  ignorance  of  yoarpromiMka^^ 

Oh !  to  your  mother  all  our  ttory  tdl. 

And  the  whole  progress  of  our  lov#  fWvoJ: 

Tell  her  how  first,  at  great  Diana's  shrine, 

I  fix'd  my  eyes,  my  wondering  e^es,  on  tbinet 

How  like  th6  statues  there  I  stood  amax'd. 

Whilst  on  thy  fece  inteoipertitdy  I  gaz'd. 

She  will  hers^,  when  you  my  tale  r^eatt. 

Smile,  and  approve  the  amorous  deceit. 

"  Marry,"  she'll  say, "  whom  Heaven  commends  to 

He,  who  has  pleas'd  Di^a,  pleases  me."      [thee. 

But  should  abe  ask  from  what  descent  I  came» 

My  country,  and  my  parents,  and  my  name ; 

Tell  her,  that  none  of  these  deserve  my  shame. 

Had  you  not  sworn,  you  such  a  one  might  choose  ; 

But,  were  he  worse,  now  sworn,  yon  cant  re&ise. 

This  in  my  dreams  Diana  bade  me  write. 

And  when  1  wak'd,  sent  Cupid  to  indite. 

Obey  them  both,  for  one  has  wounded  me. 

Which  wound  if  yon  with  eyes  of  pity  tee» 

She  too  will  soon  relent  that  wounded  thee. 

Then  to  our  joys  with  eager  haste  we  'II  movs^ 

As  full  of  beauty  you,  as  1  of  love: 

l*o  the  great  temple  we  '11  in  triumph  go. 

And  with  ou^  oflferings  at  the  altar  bow. 

A  golden  image  there  1 11  oonsecratey 

Of  the  ftklse  apple's  innocent  deceit; 

And  write  below  the  happy  verse  that  ctnw 

The  messenger  of  my  suooewfbl  flame  s 

"  Let  all  the  world  this  from  Acontius  know, 

Cydippe  has  been  felithftil  to  her  vow." 

More  I  could  write !  but,  since  thy  lUneaa  reigns. 
And  racks  thy  tender  limbs  with  sharpest  pans. 
My  pen  felts  down  fbr  fe«r,  lest  this  mif^t  be. 
Although  for  me  too  little,  yet  too  much  Idr  thee^ 


JVVBNAL,  SAT.  IT. 

TH«  ARGUMl^NT. 

The  poet  in  this  satire  first  brings  in  Criq[>inus^ 
whom  he  had  a  lash  at  in  ^is  first  satire^  and 
whom  he  promises  here  not  to  be  forgetful  of 
for  the  future.  He  exposes  his  monstrous  pro- 
digality and  luxury,  in  giving  the  price  of  an 
estate  for  a  barbel:  and  from  thence  takes  oc- 
casion to  introduce  the  principal  subject  aud 
true  desiipi  of  this  satire,  which  is  grounded 

.  upon  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  turbot  presented 
to  Domitian,  of  so  vast  a  bigness,  that  all  the 
emperor's  scullery  had  not  a  dish  large  enough 
to  hold  it:  upon  which  the  senate  in  all  haste 
is  summoned,  to  consult,  in  this  exigency,  what 
is  fittest  to  be  done.  The  poet  gives  us  a  par« 
ticular  of  the  senators*  names,  their  distinct 
characters,  and  speeches,  and  advice;  and,  after 
much  and  wise  consultation,  an  expedient  being 
found  out-  and  agreed  upon,  he  dismisses  the 
senate,  an4  concludes  the  satire. 

Once  more  Crisj»nius  call'd  upon  the  stage 
(Nor  shall  once  more  suffice)  provokes  my  rage: 
A  monster,  to  whom  every  vice  lays  claim. 
Without  one  viitue  to  redeem  hit  feme. 
Fe^le  and  sick,  yet  strong  in  lust  alone. 
The  rank  adulterer  preys  on  all  the  town* 
All  but  the  widows'  nanseons  chaAis  pi  dowBi 
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WbalflMltertlMnliowjtotelyistfaeaLivli  [nuiivh? 

Where  his  tir'd  mules  glow  with  their  hurthen 

What  matter  then  how  thick  and  long  the  shat^ 

Throuili  wfaichhe  is  by  sweating  slaves  convey'd  ? 

How  many  acres  near  the  city  walls 

Or  new-built  palaces,  his  own  he  calls  ? 

ffo  ill  man's  hi^ipy ;  least  of  all  is  he 

Whose  study  'tis  to  corrupt  chastity  j 

Th'  incestuous  brute,  who  the  veil'd  vestal  maid 

But  lately  to  his  impious  bed  betray'd. 

Who  for  his  crime,  if  laws  their  course  might  have, 

Ooght  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave*. 

But  now  of  slighter  faults;  ami  yet  the  same 
By  others  done,  the  ceusor's  justice  claim. 
For  what  good  meo  ignoble  count  and  bas(^ 
Is  virtue  here,  and  does  Crispuius  grace: 
In  this  he 's  safe,  whatever  we  write  of  him. 
The  person  is  nkore  odious  than  the  crime. 
And  so  ail  satire's  lost    The  lavish  slave 
Six  thousand  pieces'  for  a  barbel  gave: 
A  sesterce  for  each  pound  it  weighed,  as  they 
Gave  out,  that  hear  great  things,  but  greater  say. 
If,  by  this  bribe  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir. 
Or  if  this  present  the  sly  courtier  meant 
fihould  to  some  punk  of  quality  be  sent. 
That  in  her  easy  chair  in  state  does  ride, 
The  glasses  all  drawn  up  on  every  side, 
I  'd  praise  his  cunning;  but  expect  not  this» 
For  his  own  gut  he  bought  the  stately  fish. 
Now  even  Apicius^  frugal  seems,  and  poor, 
Ootvy'd  in  luxury  unknown  before. 

Gave  you,  Crispinus,  you  this  mighty  sum; 
You  that,  for  want  of  other  rags,  did  come 
In  your  own  country  paper  wrapped  to  Rome? 
I>o  scales  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excess  ? 
You  might  have  bought  the  fishermen  for  less. 
For  less  some  provinces  whole  acres  sell ! 
Nay,  in  Apulia^  if  you  bargain  well, 
A  manor  would  cost  less  than  such  a  meal. 

What  think  we  then  of  this  luxurious  lords  ^ 
What  banquets  loaded  that  imperial  board  ? 
When,  in  one  dish,  that,  taken  from  the  rest, 
His  constant  table  would  have  hardly  missM, 
So  many  sesCeroes  were  swallow'd  down. 
To  stuff  one  scarlet^coated  court  buffoon, 
Whom  Rome  of  all  her  knights  now  chiefest  greets. 
From  cryiQg  stinking  fish  about  her  streets. 

Begin,  Calliope,  but  not  to  sing : 
Plain,  honest  truth  we  for  our  subject  bring. ' 
Help  then,  ye  young  Pierian  maids,  to  tell 
A  downright  narrative  of  what  befell, 
Aflford  me  willingly  your  sacred  aids. 
Me  that  have  call'd  you  young,  me  that  have  styl'd 
you  maids. 

When  he,  with  whom  the  Flavian  race  decay 'd*. 
The  groaning  world  with  iron  sceptre  sway'd, 
When  a  bald  Neror  reign'd,  and  servile  Rome 
obey'd, 

'  Crispinus  had  seduced  a  vestal  virgin ;  and, 
by  the  law  of  Numa,  should  have  been  buried  alive. 

*  Roaian  sestertii. 

^  Famous  for  gluttony,  even  to  a  proverb.  See 
Br.  King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

^  Where  land  was  remarkably  cheap, 
s  Domitian. 

*  Domitian  was  the  last  and  worst  of  that  family. 
"^  Domitian,  from  his  cruelty,  was  called  a  Be- 

cond  Ijero;  aiid»  firom  his  baidoess,  Calvns. 


Where  Venus'  shrine  does  lur  Aaeona  grace, 

A  turbot  taken,  of  prodigious  space, 

Fill'd  the  extended  net,  not  less  than  those 

That  dull  MsBOtis  does  with  ice  enclose ; 

Till,  conquer'd  by  the  Sun's  prevailing  ray. 

It  opens  to  the  Pontic  sea  their  way ; 

And  throws  them  out  unwieldy  with  their  growth. 

Fat  with  long  ease,  and  a  whole  winter's  sloth: 

The  wise  commander  of  the  boat  and  lines. 

For  our  high  priest*  the  stately  prey  designs;    • 

For  who  that  lordly  fish  dui-st  sell  or  buy. 

So  many  spies  and  court-informers  nigh  ? 

No  shore  but  of  this  vermin  swarms  does  bear. 

Searchers  of  mud  and  sea- weed!  that  would  swear 

The  fish  had  long  in  Cesar's  ponds  been  fed. 

And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled. 

So,  justly  ought  to  be  a^in  restor'd : 

Nay,  if  you  credit  sage  Pa!phurius'9  word. 

Or  dare  rely  on  Armillatus'9  skill. 

Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fry  excel 

Belong  to  Casar,  wheresoe'er  they  swim^ 

By  their  own  worth  confiscated  to  him.  * 

The  boatman  then  shall  a  wise  present  make^ 
And  give  the  fish  before  the  seizers  take. 

Now  sickly  Autumn  to  dry  frosts  gave  way, 
Cold  Winter  rag'd,  and  fresh  preserv'd  the  prey^ 
Yet  with  such  haste  the  busy  fishes  flew, 
As  if  with  a  hot  south-wind  corruption  blew/. 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  lake,  where  what  remaiat 
Of  Alba  still  her  ancient  rites  retains. 
Still  worships  Vesta,  though  an  humbler  way. 
Nor  lets  the  hallow'd  Trojan  fire  decay.         [sort. 

The  wonderini;  crowd,  that  to  strange  sights  re- 
And  choak'd  a  while  his  passage  to  the  court. 
At  length  gives  way;  ope  flies  the  palace-gate. 
The  turbot  enters  in,  without  the  fathers '°  wait; 
The  boatmen  straight  does  to  Atrides  press. 
And  thus  presents  his  fish,  and  his  address;. 

**  Accept,  dread  sir,  this  tribute  from  the  main. 
Too  great  for  private  kitchens  to  contain. 
To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  tliis  day. 
Let  common  nv^ts  respectfully  give  way. 
Haste  to  unload  your  stomachs,  to  receive 
This  turbot,  that  for  you  did  only  live. 
So  long  preserv'd  to  be  imperial  food, 
Glad  of  the  net,  and  to  be  taken  proud." 

How  fulsome  this  1  how  gross  1  yet  this  takes 
well. 
And  the  vain  prince  with  empty  pride  does  swell. 
Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  fei^'d. 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entcrtain'd,  . 
When  to  his  face  the  worthless  wretah  is  prais'd. 
Whom  vile  court-flattery  to  a  god  has  rais'd. 

But  oh,  hard  &te  1  the  palace  stores  no  dish 
AflTord,  capacious  of  the  mighty  fish. 
To  sage  debate  ara  summon'd  all  the  peers. 
His  trusty  and  much-hated  counsellors. 
In  whose  pale  looks  that  ghastly  terrour  sat. 
That  haunts  the  dangerous  friendships  of  the  great. 

The  loud  Libumian  ",  that  the  senate  call'd, 
"  Run,  run ;  he  's  set,  he's  set!"  no  sooner  bawl'd, 
But,  with  his  robe  snatcht  up  iu  haste,  does  come 
Pegasus*',  bailiff  of  affi*ighted  Rome. 

S  A  title  often  assumed  by  the  emperors. 
9  Both  of  consular  degree,  yet  spies  and  in- 
formers. 

««'  The  senate,  or  pairet  contcnpti. 

"  The  Roman  criers  wereusually  of  thiscountry. 

"  A  learued  lawyer,  and  prefect  of  Bomc.  ^ 
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What  more  were  iprefects  then  >  The  hest  he  was. 
And  faithfiillest  exponnder  of  the  laws. 
Yet  in  ill  times  thought  ail  things  manag'd  best. 
When  Justice  exercised  her  sword  the  least 

OldCrispus'^  next,  pleasant  though  old,  appearSy 
His  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  yean. 
His  temper  mild,  good-nature  join'd  with  sense. 
And  manners  charming  as  his  eloquence. 
Who  fitter  ibr  a  useful  friend  than  he, 
To  the  great  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
If,  as  bis  thoughts  were  just,  his  tongue  were  free? 
If  it  were  safe  to  vent  his  generous  mind 
To  Rome's  dire  plague,  and  teiTour  of  mankind; 
If  cruel  Power  could  softening  counsel  bear. 
But  what^s  so  tender  as  a  tyrant's  ear; 
With  whom  whoerer,  though  a  fovourite,  spake. 
At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake. 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things. 
Than  sukry  summers,  or  unhealthful  springs  ? 
This  well  be  knew,  and  therefore  never  try'd, 
,    With  his  weak  arms,  to  stem  the  stronger  tide. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  sup)>ly 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  darst  bravely  die. 
So,  safe  by  wise  complying  silence,  he 
Ev»n  in  that  court  did  fourscore  sununers  see. 
Next  him  Acilius,  though  his  age  the  same. 
With  eager  haste  to  the  grand  council  came: 
With  him  a  youth,  unworthy  of  the  fete 
That  did  too  near  his  growing  virtues  wait, 
Urg'd  by  the  tyrant's  envy,  fear,  or  hate. 
(But  'tis  long  since  old  age  began  to  be 
In  noble  blood  |io  less  than  prodigy. 
Whence  'tis  I  'd  rather  be  of  giants'  birth  "4, 
A  pigmy  brother  to  those  sons  of  Earth.) 
Unhappy  youth !  whom  from  his  desUn'd  end. 
No  well-disseitabted  madness  could  defend. 
When  naked  in  the  Alban  theatre. 
In  Libyan  bears  he  flxt  his  hunting  spear. 
Who  sees  not  now  through  the  lord's  thin  dis- 
guise, 
That  long  seem'd  fool,  to  proTeatlast  more  wise? 
That  stale  court  trick  is  now  too'open  laid: 
Who  now  admires  the  part  oM  Brutus  play'd'*? 
Those  honest  times  might  'swallow  this  pretence, 
When  the  king's  beard  was  deeper  than  hii^  sense. 

Next  Rubrius  came,  though  not  of  noble  race, 
With  equal  marks  of  tcrrour  in  his  face. 
Pale  with  the  gnawing  guilt  and  inward  shaqie 
Of  an  old  crime,  that  is  not  fit  to  name. 
Worse,  yet  in  scandal  taking  more  delight, 
Than  the  vile  pathic  '6  that  durst  satire  write. 

Moptanus'  belly  next,  advancing  slow 
Before  the  sweating  senator,  did  go. 

Crispinus  after,  but  much  sweeter  comes. 
Scented  with  costly  oils  and  eastern  gums, 
Jlilorp  than  would  serVe  two  funerals  for  perfumes. 

llien  Pompey,  none  more  skilPd  in  the  conrt- 
'    game 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  soft  whisper,  came. 

Next  Fiiscus  ",  he  who  many  a  peaceful  day 
For  Dacian  vultures  was  reserv'd  a  prey. 
Till,  having  &tudy'd  war  enough  at  home. 
He  led  abroad  th'  unhappy  arms  of  Rome. 

'*  Who  made  the  jest  on  Domitian's  killing  flies. 
'4  Of  an  obscure  and  unknown  family, 
'i  In  counterfeiting  madness. 
•*  Nero,  who  charged  his  own  crimes  on  2uio- 
tianus. 

"  Conelius  Fuscus,  who  was  slain  in  Dacial 


Cunning  Vge&to  next,  knd  by  hit  tide 
Bloody  Catullus  leaning  on  his  guide. 
DecTPpit,  yet  a  furious  lover  he, 
And  deeply  smit  with  charms  he  ooaH  not  wee» 
A  monster,  that  ev'n  this  worst  age  outviea. 
Conspicuous,  and  above  the  common  tiz^. 
A  blind  base  flatterer,  from  some  bridge  oi*  gate*', 
Rais'd  to  a  murdering  minister  of  state; 
Deserving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road, 
And  bless  each  patting  waggon  and  itt  load. 
None  more  admii'd  the  fith;  he  in  itt  praite 
With  zeal  his  voice,  with  zeal  his  hands  did  raise; 
But  to  the  left  all  hit  fine  thingt  did  tay. 
Whilst  on  his  right  the  nnteen  tmfaot  lay. 
So  he  the  fam'd  Cilician  fencer  prait^d. 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  teem'd  amaz'd: 
So  did  the  scenes  and  stage  machinet  admire. 
And  boys  that  flew  through  canvatt  clouds  in  wire. 

Nor  came  V^ento  short;  but,  at  inspir'd 
By  thee,  Bellona,  by  thy  iury  fir*d, 
Tunis  prophet.    "  See  the  mighty  omen,  tee,*'  • 
He  criet,  *'  of  tome  illustrious  victory ! 
Some  captive  king  thee  his  new  lord  thall  own  ; 
Or  from  hit  British  chariot  headlong  thrown 
The  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down ! 
The  monster's  foreign.     Mark  the  pointed  tpeart 
That  from  thy  hand  on  his  pierc'd  back  he  wears  !*' 
Who  nobler  oouk),  or  plainer  thmgs  presage? 
Yet  one  thing  'scap'd  him,  the  prophetic  rage 
ShowM  not  the  tuihot's  country,  nor  itt  age. 

At  length  by  Csesar  the  grand  question 't  put: 
"  My  lords,  your  judgement ;  Shall  the  fish  be  cut?" 
"  Far  be  it,  far  from  us,"  Montannt  cries; 
'*  Let 's  not  dishonour  tiius  the  noble  prize! 
A  pot  of  finest  earth,  thin,  deep,  and  wide, 
Some  skilful  quick  Prometheus  mutt  provide. 
Clay  and  the  fbrmfng  wheel  prepare  with  speed. 
But,  Ciesar,  be  it  from  henceforth  decreed. 
That  potters  on  the  royal  progress  wait, 
V  assist  in  these  emergencies  of  ttate." 

This  counsel  pleas'd;  nor  eould  it  fail  to  take. 
So  fit,  so  worthy  of  the  man  that  spake. 
The  old  court  riots  he  remember'd  well; 
Could  tales  of  Nero's  midnight  suppers  tell. 
When  Falcm  wines  the  labouring  lungs  did  firei. 
And  to  new  dainties  kindled  falfe  desire. 
In  arts  of  eating,  none  more  early  train'd. 
None  in  my  time  had  equal  skill  attain'd. 
He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore. 
Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  the  Rutupian  shore, 
Knew  at  first  taste,  nay  at  first  sight  could  tell 
A  crab  or  lobster's  country  by*  its  sbelL 

They  rise ;  and  straight  all,  with  respectful  awe. 
At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw, 
Whom,  full  of  eager  haste,  surprise,  and  fear. 
Our  mighty  |>rince  had  sun^mon'd  to  appear; 
As  if  some  news  he  'd  of  the  Catti  tell, 
Or  that  the  fierce  Sicambrians  did  rebel : 
As  if  expresses  from  all  parts  had  come 
With  fresh  alarms  threatening  the  fate  of  Rome. 

What  folly  this!  But,  oh!  that  all  the  rest 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  spent  in  jest; 
And  all  that  time  such  trifles  had  employ'd 
In  which  BO  many  nobles  he  dettroy'd; 
He  safe,  they  unrevepgM,  to  the  disgrace 
Of  the  surviving,  tame,  patrician  race ! 
But,  when  he  dreadfbl  to  the  rabble  grew. 
Him,  whom  so  many  lords  had  dain,  they  slew. 

18  The  common  ttaadt  for  beggart. 
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DAMOV  Aim  ALEXIS. 

DAMON. 
Tbkl  me,  Alexis,  whence  theie  sorrows  grow  ? 
Prom  wfaiit  hid  spring  do  these  salt  torrents  flow } 
Why  hangs  the  head  of  my  alBicted  swain  j 
Xike  bending  lilies  oyer-charg'd  with  rain } 

ALBXU. 

Ah»  Damon,  if  what  you  already  see 
Can  more  thy  gentle  breast  to  pity  me; 
How  would  thy  sighs  with  mine  in  concert  join. 
How  would  thy  tears  swell  np  the  tide  of  mine, 
Cooldst  thou  but  see  (but,  oh,  no  light  is  there. 
But  blackest  clouds  of  darkness  and  despair!) 
Could*8t  thou  but  see  the  torments  that  within 
lie  deeply  lodged,  and  view  the  horrid  scene ! 
View  all  the  wounds,  and  erery  fatal  dart 
That  sticks  and  rankles  in  my  bleeding  heart! 
No  more,  ye  swains,  Love's  harmless  anger  fear. 
For  he  has  empty'd  all  his  quiver  here. 
Kor  thou,  kind  Damon,  ask  me  why  I  grieve. 
Bat  rather  wonder,  wonder  that  I  Uve. 

DAMON. 

Unhappy  youth!  too  well,  alas!  I  know    ' 
The  pangs  despairing  lovers  undergo ! 


CXUA  AND  DonnwA, 

When  first  the  young  Alexis  saw 

Cassia  to  all  the  plain  give  law, 

71»e  haughty  Cslia,  in  whose  &ce 

Love  dwelt  with  fear,  and  pride  with  grace; 

Wben  every  swain  he  saw  submit 

To  her  commanding  eyes  and  wit. 

How  could  th'  ambitious  youth  aspire 

To  perish  by  a  nobler  fire  ? 

W^ith  all  the  power  of  verse  he  strove 

The  lovely  shepherdess  to  move: 

Verse,  in  which  the  gods  delight, 

That  makes  nymphs  love,  and  heroes  fight; 

Verse,  that  once  ruPd  all  the  plain. 

Verse,  the  wishes  of  a  swain. 

How  oft  has  Tliyrsis'  pipe  prevaiPd, 

'Where  Egon*s  flocks  and  herds  have  faiPd? 

Pair  Amaryllis,  was  thy  mind 

Ever  to  Damon's  wealth  inclined  ; 

Whilst  Lycidas's  gentle  breast. 

With  love,  and  with  a  Muse  possest, 

Bnath'd  forth  in  verse  his  soft  desire. 

Kindling  in  thee  his  gentle  fire  ? 


CMUA'S  SOUWSOJY. 

MisTRBSS  of  all  my  senses  can  invite. 
Free  as  the  air,  and  unconfin*d  as  light; 
Sueen  of  a  thousand  slaves,  that  fawn  and  bow. 
And,  with  submissive  fear,  my  power  allow. 
Should  I  exchange  this  noble  state  of  life 
To  rain  the  vile  detested  name  of  Wife; 
Should  I  my  native  liberty  betray, 
CaU  him  my  lord,  who  at  my  footstool  lay } 


No:  thanks,  kind  Heateii,  tbai'hast  my  loal  en^ 

ploy»d, 
With  my  great  sex's  useful  virtue,  pride: 
That  generous  pride,  that  noble  just  disdain, 
That  acorns  the  slave  that  would  presume  to  reigiu 
Let  the  raw  amorous  scribbler  of  the  times 
Call  me  his  Calia  in  insipid  rhymes; 
I  hate  and  scorn  you  all,  proud  that  I  am 
P  revenge  my  sex's  injuries  on  man. 
Compared  to  all  the  plagues  in  marriage  dwells 
It  were  prefennant  to  lead  apes  in  HelL* 


DISBANDED  OFFICERS, 

UPOK  THB  LATB 

VOTE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Havb  we  for  this  served  full  nine  hard  campaigof  I 
Is  th^  the  recompense  for  all  our  pains  ? 
Have  we  to  the  reinotest  parts  been  sent. 
Bravely  expos'd  our  lives,  and  fortunes  spent* 
To  be  undone  at  last  by  pariiament? 
Must  colonels  and  corporals  now  be  equal  made,. 
And  flaming  sword  turn'd  pruning  knife  and 
spade? 

T— b,  S ,  F— ,  and  thousands  more. 

Must  now  return  to  what  they  were  before. 
No  more  in  glittering  coaches  shall  they  Hde, 
No  more  the  feathers  show  the  coxcombs'  pride. 

For  thee,  poor !  my  Muse  does  kindly  weep^ 

To  see  disbanded  colonels  grown  so  cheap. 
So  younger  brothers,  with  fat  jointures  fed. 
Go  despicable,  once  their  widows  dead. 
No  ship,  by  tempest  from  her  anchor  torn. 
Is  h|df  so  lost  a  thing,  and  so  forlorn. 
On  every  stall,  in  every  broker's  shop. 
Hang  up  the  plumes  of  the  dismantled  fop  ; 
Trophies  like  these  we  read  not  of  in  story. 
By  other  ways  the  Romans  got  their  glory. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  there's  a  doom. 
Some  die  i'  th'  field,  and  others  starve  at  hoq^ 


TO  A 

ROMAN  CATSOUC  UPON  MARRIAGE. 

Cknsurx  and  penances,  excooununication. 
Are  bug-bear  words  to  fright  a  bigot  nation  ; 
Biit  'tis  the  Church's  more  substantial  curse, 
To  damn  us  all  for  better  and  for  worse. 
Falsely  your  church  seven  sacraments  does  framiy 
Penai^  and  matrimony  are  the  same* 


A  FRAGMENT. 

AwD  yet  he  fiears  to  use  them,  and  be  ftee  j ' 
Yet  some  have  veniur'd,  and  why  should  not  all? 
Let  villains,  perjui'd,  envious,  and  malicious, 
1'he  wretched  miser  and  the  midnight  murderer; 
Betrayers  of  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
(And  every  guilty  breast)  fear  endless  torment; 
Blue  lakes  of  brimstone,  unextinguisb'd  fires. 
Scorpions  and  whips,  and  all  that  gqilt  deserves ; 
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Xet  tbea6»  and  Miy  theM^  tliw  ptaf^e  theiii9eWe& 
For  though  they  fear  what  neither  shall  nor  can  be, 
T'xs  punJahment  enough  it  makes  them  live, 
Live,  to  endure  the  dreadful  apprehension 
pr  death,  to  them  so  dreadful ;  but  why  dreadful^ 
At  least  to  virtuous  minds  ?— -*To  be  at  reat» 
To  sleep,  and  never  hear  of  trouble  more. 
Say,  is  .this  dreadful  ?  Heart,  woaldst  thou  be  M 

quiet  ? 
Dost  thou  thus  beat  for  rest,  and  long  for  ease. 
And  not  command  thy  friendly  hand  to  help  thee  ? 
What  hand  can  be  so  easy  as  thy  own. 
To  apply  the  mediaiae  that  cares  all  diseases  ? 


AN  EPISTLE* 

TO  "mu  OTWAY. 

I'BAft  Tom,  how  melancholy  I  am  grown 
Since  thou  bast  left  this  learned  dirty  town*. 
To  thee  by  this  dull  letter  be  it  known. 
Whilst  all  my  comfort,  under  all  this  care. 
Are  duns,  and  puns,  and  logic,  and  small  beer. 
Thou  seest  Pm  dull  as  Shadwell»s  men  of  wit, 
Or  the  top  scene  that  Settle  ever  writ : 
The  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 
From  gudgeons  to  a  race,  fiom  town  to  town, 
^11,  all  are  fled ;  but  them  I  well  can  spare. 
Tor  Pm  so  dull  I  have  no  business  there. 
]  have  forgot  whatever  there  I  knew. 
Why  men  one  stocking  tye  with  ribbon  blue : 
Why  othei;s  medals  wear,  a  fine  gilt  thing. 
That  at  their  breasts  hang  dangling  by  a  string : 
(Yet  sUy,  I  think  that  I  to  mind  ref al. 
For  once 3  a  squirt  was  raised  by  Windsor  wall}. 
1  know  no  officer  of  court ;  nay  moi«« 
No  dog  of  court,  their  favourite  before.     • 
Should  Veny  fawn,  1  should  not  understand  her. 
Nor  who  committed  incest  for  Legander. 
T7npoli8hM  thus,  an  arrant  scholar  grown. 
What  should  I  do  but  sit  and  coo  alone. 
And  thee,  my  absent  mate,  for  ever  moan. 
Thus  'tis  sometimes,  and  sorrow  plays  its  part. 
Till  other  thoughts  of  thee  revive  my  heart. 
For,  whilst  with  wit,  with  women,  and  with  wine, 
Tby  glad  heart  beats,  and  noble  face  does  shine, 
Tl)y  joys  we  at  this  distance  f^l  and  know; 
Thou  kindly  wishest  it  wilh  us  were  so. 
Then  thee  we  name;  this  heard,  cries  James, "  For 

him, 
leap  wp,  thou  sparklingwine,  and  kiss  the  brim : 
Crosses  attend  the  man  who  dares  to  flinch, 
/     iSveat  as  that  man  deserves  who  drinks  not  Finch." 
But  these  are  empty  joys,  without  you  two, 
We  drink  your  names,  alas  !  but  where  are  you  ? 
My  dear,  whom  1  nore  ohenah  in  my  breast 
Than  by  thy  own  soft  Muse  can  be  exprest;. 
True  to  thy  word,  afford  one  visit  more. 
Else  I  shffli  grbw,  f^om  him  thou  lov'dst  before, 
A  greasy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, 
'(Such  as  is,  sir,  a  cousin  of  your  own) 
With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails. 
And  wit  that  at  a  quibble  never  fails. 

»  In  answer  to  one  in  Otwny's  Poems. 
•  Mr.  Duke  was  then  at  Cambridge. 
'  Sir  Samuel  Moreland.    DUKE. 


DUKE'S  POEMS* 


.     4D  TROMAM  ^TWAY. 

MusARUM  nostrftmqoe  d^cus,  charissinie  Thomst 

O  animsB  melior  pars,  Otose,  mese; 
Accipe  quae  sacri  tristes  ad  littora  Garni 

Arulsi  vestro  flevimus  ^  gremio. 
Snot  mihi  tunc  gemitosex  imo  pectore  ducti, 

Perque  meas  lacrymae  quot  ceciderc  genaa, 
Et  salices  testes,  &  plurima  testis  arundo, 

£t  Camus  pigro  tristior  amne  fluens. 
Audiit  ipse  etenim  Dens,  &  miserata  dolotes 

Lubrica  paulisper  constitit  unda  meos. 
Tunc  ego ;  vos  nymphae  viridi  circumlita  mnsco 

Atria  quae  colitis,  tuque,  verewle  Deus, 
Andite  O  qualem  absentem  ploramus  amicam, 

Audite  ut  Jacrymis  auctior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  is  candore  nives,  constantibus  arcti 

Stellam  animis,  certa  feta  vel  ipsa  fide ; 
Ille  &  Amore  columbas,  ille  &-  Marte  leones 
^  Yincit,  Pierias  ingenioque  Deas, 
Sive  vocat  jocus,  &  charites,  &  libera  vini 

Gaudia,  cumque  sua  matre  sonandus  Amor. 
Ille  potest  etiam  nmneros  sequare  cancndo 

Sive  tuos,  Ovidi,  sive,  Catulle,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  fraena  theatri, 

Itque  cothumato  Musa  superba  pede, 
Fulmina  vel  Sophoclis   Lycophrontsfiasre  tene- 
bras, 

Carminis  aut  fastus,  ^schyle  magne,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  &  majestate  decora, 

Tam  bene  naturam  pingere  docta  manus, 
HsBc  ego,  cum  spectans  labentia  flumina,  verstus 

Yenere  in  mentem,  magne  poeta  tui. 

"Who  ftwr  preferments,"  &c. 

[Sec  Otway*s  Poems.] 

*'  Premia  qnis  meritis  ingrata  expectet  ab  Aala. 
Omnis  ubi  exiguam  captat  simul  Aulicus  escaai 
Gobio  ?  quis  piscis  sapientiorilla  vadosa 
Fulminis  angustrcoleret  loca,  pLsciculorum 
Esurientem  inter,  trepidantemque  inter  acervum* 
fiui  duro  quisque  micat,  medicatam  ut   giutiat 

offam, 
Trudunt,  impellunt,  tmduntur,  &  impelluntnr; 
Nee  potius,  latum  gremio  qua  flomen  aperto 
Invitat,  totis  pmnarum  remigat  alis, 
Et  requiem,  &  musCos  virides,  pulchramque  to- 

catus 
Ad  libertatem  prono  delabitur  alveo  ?*' 

S^uos  tibi  pro  tali  persolvam  carmine  gratea, 

O  animj  interpres,  magne  Poeta,  mei ! 
Nos  neque  solicitse  Natura  effinxit  ad  urbis 

Officia,  aut  fraudes,  Aula  dolosa,  tuas : 
Nos   procul  a  coeno,  &  strepitu,  fumoque   re- 
motos, 

Cum  Yenere  &  Musis  myrtea  scena  tegat ! 
Nos  paribus  cantare  animis  permittat  Apollo 

Fiammas  meque  tuas,  teque,  Otoaee,  meaa. 
Ergone  me  penitus  vestris  hasrere  raedullis, 

Ergone  sincerus  me  tibi  junxit  Amor } 
Tu  quoque,  tu  nostris  habitas,  mea  vita,  me- 
dullis, 

Teque  meo  etemus  pectore  figit  Amor. 

In  another  place. 

Sualia  tu  scribis,  vel  qualia  Carolus  ille 
N08ter,aoior  Phoebi,  Pieridumque  decna. 
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LIFE  OF  KING. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


«V iLUAM  Kino  was  bora  in  London  in  l66S;  the  son  of  Esekiel  Kinf,  a  gentleimai.^ 
He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  6f 
I>r.  Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ  Church,  in  168I ;  where  he  is  said  to 
bave  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness  and  activity,  that  before  he  was 
eight  years  standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks  upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd 
hondred  books  and  manuscripts'.  The  books  were  certamly  not  veiy  long,  the  manu« 
scripts  not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remaiks  very  large;  for  the  calculator  will  find^  that  he 
clispatched  seven  a  day  for  every  day  of  his  eight  yearn,  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
satisfies  most  other  students.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  as  a 
gnmd  compounder;  whence  it  is  inferreil,  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune. 

In  1688,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published  a  omiuta- 
tion  of  Variila's  account  of  WicklifFe ;  and,  engaging  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  be- 
came doctor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Docton  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and  written  some  humorous 
and  satuical  pieces;  when,  in  1694,  Moleswortli  pubUshed  his  Account  of  Denmark,  in 
which  he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt;  and  takes  the  c^por- 
tonity  of  insinuating  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  establiihed, 
and  by  which  his  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is 
endangered. 

This  book  offended  prince  George ;  and  the  Danish  mimster  presented  a  memorial 
against  it.  The  principles  of  its  audior  did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  un- 
dertoc^L  to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controversy  u  now  forgotten :  and 
books  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment  have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between  Boyie  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of 
those  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition  to  learning,  on  a  question  which 
learning  only  could  dedde, 

'I  Tbis  appMI  by  bis  Adversaria,  printod  Id  ik  woilts,  adit  1T76, 3  vols.    C 
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In  1699,  was  published  by  him  A  Jpamey  to  London^  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martm 
Lister,  who  had  published  A  Journey  to  Pmris.  And,  in  1700,  he  satirised  the  Royal 
Society,  at  least  sir  Hans  Sloane  their  president,  in  two  dialogues,  entituled  The 
IVansactioner. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  dvil  and  CBMNilMry  hedM  aeC  love 
hSa  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  businesa  whaeh  intaTupled  his  yoluptuary  dreams, 
or  forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indnlgenee  in  ^hich  only  he  could  find  ddight.  His  re- 
putation as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judgements  in  the  courts  of  delegates, 
and  raised  very  Ugh  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  in  1700,  when 
he  defended  the  earl  of  Anglesea  a|ain0t  his  la<ityi  aflerward^dutchess  of  Buckingham- 
ahire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures,  and  neglect  of  business^  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ; 
and  he  was  willmg  to  accept  of  a  settlement  io  Ireland,  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's 
tower,  and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to*  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  in 
Upton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Mountown,  near  Dublin, 
to  which  King  frequently  retired ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget  his  cares, 
and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountomii  a  poem ;  by  which^  though  fimcifiil  readers  in 
the  pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no 
more  than  it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  author's  delight  m  the  quiet  of 
Mountown. 

in  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit;  and  published  some  essays,  called  Useful 
IVansactions.  His  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Cajamai  b  particularly  commended.  He 
then  wrote  Hie  Art  of  Love,  a  poem  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of 
sentiment;  and  m  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookery,  which  he  published, 
with  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was 
supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of  The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were 
open  to  all  the  operatioq^s  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon  Dr. 
Kennetf  s  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him 
in  1710.  The  work  is  usefril;  but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  of 
King.  The  next  year,  he  published  Ridinus,  an  historical  essay;  and  a  poem,  intended 
to  dispose  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  ad- 
hei:ents* 

In  171 1,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  vras  again  put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  tiie  mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer.  Swift, 
Fremd,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer^s 
pfike.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his  business  at  that  time  particularly  trouble-  , 
some ;  and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  impatiently  resigned 
it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he  resided;  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Teoiaon, 
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tbe  arcfahishopy  by  a  public  ftstivity,  on  the  nirrender  of  DonUilt  to  Hill ;  an  eircnt 
with  wliich  Tenison's  political  bigotry  did  not  suffer  hun  to  be  delighted.  King  was 
resolved  to  counteract  his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  barrels  of  a|e  filled 
tlie  aeighbourhood  with  honest  merriment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  oa 
Christmas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity,  his  principles  wem 
pure  and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

AAer  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  siqiposed,  that  his  poems  were  rather  die 
amusements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study ;  that  ]\e  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than 
astonish ;  that  his  thoughts  seldom  aqwed  to  sublimity  ;*  and  that,  if  his  verse  was  easy 
iod  his  images  familiar,  he  attamed  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to  be  meny ;  but^ 
perhaps,  to  oyoy  his  mirth»  it  may  be  sometimes  necessaiy  to  thmk  well  of  Us 


*  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  made  bat  little  uas  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  King,  prdlzed  to  liii  Woifa^ 
in  3  vols.  1776,  to  which  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  refer  the  reader.  His  taleat  for  hoNH^ 
ought  to  be  praised  in  the  highest  terms.    In  that  at  least  he  yielded  to  none  ef  WaeoatemponKM 
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ART   OF    COOKERY; 

IN  IMITATION  OF 

HORACES  ART  OF  POETRY. 

WITH 

SOME  LETTEM  TO  DR,  USTBR*  AND  OTHEM, 

OCCASIONED  PRINCIPAI.(T  BT 

The  Titk  of  a  Book  published  by  the  Doctor,  being  tbe  Works  of  EPicius 

CoBLiuSy  concerning 

THE  SOUPS  AND  SAUCES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


Ao  Extract  <rf  the  greatest  Curiosities  contained  in  that  Book. 

HVKBLT  nreCRIBBD  TO  , 

THE  HONOURAB^  BEEF-STEAK  CLUB. 

VIRtT  PRIVTBD  IN  1708. 


■  or  Dr.  Uitei's  book  only  190  copiei  were  printed  in  n05.  It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1709,  by  Theod.  Jaife.  Almeloyeen,  under  the  title  of  Apicii  Coelii  de  Opsoniis  &  Condimeutia,  sive 
Afte  Coqoinaria,  Libri  Decern,  Cum  Annotationibua  Martini  Lister,  h  Medlcis  Domesticis  SerenissimA 
M^iestatia  Regin»  Anns,  &  Notis  selectioribus,  variisqae  Lectionibus  integris,  Humelbergii,  Barthii, 
Reiensi,  A  Van  der  Linden,  &  aliormn,  ut  &  ▼ariamin  Lectionom  Libello.  Editio  Secunda.  Dr. 
Askew  had  a  copy  of  each  edition*    Jf* 
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Tto  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 

TT  is  now-a-days  the  hard  fate  of  such  as  pretend  to  be  authors,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
masters  of  their  o^vd  works ;  for,  if  such  papers  (however  imperfect)  as  may  be  called  a  copy  of 
them,  either  by  a  servant  or  any  other  means,  come  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  he  never  considers 
whether  it  be  for  the  person^s  reputation  to  come  into  the  world,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  his  sen* 
timents,  whether  to  his  style  or  correctness,  or  whether  he  has  for  some  time  looked  over  it ;  nor 
doth  he  care  what  name  or  character  he  puts  to  it,  so  he  imagines  he  may  get  by  it. 

It  was  the  fiette  of  the  following  poem  to  be  so  used,  and  printed  with  as  much  imperfection  and 
as  many  mistakes,  as  a  bookseller  that  has  common  sense  could  imagine  should  pass  upon  the  town, 
e^>ecially  in  an  age  so  polite  and  critical  as  the  present. 

These  following  letters  and  poem  were  at  the  press  some  time  before  the  other  paper  pretending 
to  the  same  title  was  crept  out;  and  they  had  else,  as  the  learned  say,  groaned  under  the  press  till 
inch  time  as  the  sheets  had  one  by  one  been  perused  and  corrected,  not  only  by  the  author,  but  his 
friends ;  whose  judgment,  as  he  is  sensible  he  wants,  so  is  he  proud  to  own  that  they  sometimes 
condescend  to  afford  him. 

For  many  faults,  that  at  first  seem  small,  yet  create  unpardonable  errours.  The  number  of  the 
verse  turns  upon  the  harshness  of  a  syllable ;  and  the  laying  a  stress  upon  improper  words  will  make 
the  most  correct  piece  ridiculous.  False  concord,  tenses,  and  grammar,  nonsense,  impropriety,  and 
confusion,  may  go  down  with  some  persons ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  bookseller  to  1am- 
pooD  an  author,  and  tell  him,  "  You  did  write  all  this:  1  have  got  it;  and  yon  shall  stand  to  the 
scandal,  and  I  will  have  the  benefit.*'  Yet  this  is  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  there  are  above 
threescore  faults  of  this  nature ;  verses  transposed,  some  added,  others  altered,  or  rather  that  should 
have  been  alten^,  and  near  forty  omitted.  The  author  does  not  value  himself  upop  the  whole;  but, 
if  he  shows  his  esteem  for  Horace j  and  can  by  any  means  provoke  persons  to  read  so  usefuloi  treatise , 
if  he  shows  his  aversion  to  the  introduction  of  luxury,  which  nlay  tend  to  the  corruption  of  manners, 
aod  declares  his  love  to  the  old  British  hospitality,  charity,  and  valour,  when  the  arms  of  the  family, 
the  old  pikes,  muskets,  and  halberts,  hung  up  in  the  hall  over  the  long  taUe,  and  the  marrow-bones 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  Chevy  Chace  and  The  old  Courtier  of  the  2ueen's  were  placed  over  the 
carred  mantle-piece,  and  the  beef  and  brown  bread  were  carried  every  day  to  the  poor ;  he  desires 
litUe  farther,  than  that  the  reader  would  for  the  future  give  all  such  booksellers  as  are  before  spoken 
of  no  manner  of  encouragement. 
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POEMS 


OF 


WILLIAM  KING. 


THE  ART  OF  COOKERY,  &c. 


LETTERS  TO  DR.  LISTER 
AND  OTHERS. 

LETTER  L 
Tb  Mr.  — — 

DBAA  SIR» 
n^H  £  happiness  of  hearing  now  and  then  iirom  yon 
'*>  extremety  ddights  me;  for,  I  most  confess,  most 
of  my  other  friends  are  so  much  taken  up  with  po- 
litics or  speculations,  that  either  their  hopes  or 
fears  g^re  them  little  Insure  to  peruse  such  parts 
of  learning  as  lay  remote,  and  are  fit  only  for  the 
closets  of  the  curious.  How  blest  are  you  at  Lon- 
don, where  you  have  new  books  of  all  sorts !  whilst 
we,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  destitute  of  such 
improvements,  miust  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
store,  and  thumb  the  classics  as  if  we  were  never 
to  get  higher  than  our  Tully  or  our  Virgil. 

Yon  tantalize  me  only,  when  you  tell  me  of  the 
edition  of  a  book  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lister, 
whi^  yon  say  is  a  treatise  Xk  CondtmaUit  &!  Opto- 
anr  Veterum,  Of  the  Sauces  and  Soups  of  the 
Ancients,  as  1  take  it.  Oive  me  leave  to  use  an 
expression,  which,  thongh  vulgar,  yet  upon  this 
occasion  is  just  and  proper :  You  have  made  my 
month  water,  but  have  not  sent  me  wherewithal  to 
patisfy  my  appetite. 

I  have  mised  a  thousand  notions  to  myself,  only 
from  the  title.  Where  could  such  a  treasure  lay 
hid?  What  manuscripts  have  been  collated  ?  Un- 
der what  emperor  was  it  written  ?  Might  it  not 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  Hdiogabalus,  who,  thongh 
vicious  mid  in  some  things  fontastical,  yet  was  not 
incurious  in  the  grand  affair  of  eatingf 

Consider,  dear  sir,  in  what  uncertainties  we  must 
jemain  at  present.  You  know  my  neighbour  Mr. 
Gieatrix  is  a  learned  antiquary.  1  showed  him 
yoor  letter;  which  threw  him  into  such  a  dubious- 
ness, and  indeed  perplexity  of  mind,  that  the  next 
day  he  durst  not  put  any  cakh^  in  his  fA^sauee, 
nor  have  his  beloved  ]M|ipfrx  oil,  and  iionon,  with  his 
ptrtn^,  lefty  before  he  had  seen  Dr.  Lister's  book/ 


he  might  transgress  in  using  something  not  cont* 
mon  to  the  ancients. 

Dispatch  it,  therefore,  to  us  with  all  speed ;  for 
I  expect  wonders  from  it  Let  me  tell  you;  I 
hope,  in  the  first  place,  it  will,  in  some  measure, 
remove  the  barbarity  of  our  present  education : 
for  what  hopes  can  there  be  of  any  progress  in 
learning,  whilst  our  gentlemen  suffer  their  sons  at 
Westminster,  Eaton,  and  Winchester,  to  eat  no- 
thing but  tali  with  their  mutton^  and  vinegar  with 
their  roed-betf,  upon  holidays  }  what  extensiveness 
can  there  be  in  their  souls ;  especially  when,  upon 
their  going  thence  to  the  unilersity,  their  know- 
ledge in  aUincBTjf  matters  is  seldom  enlarged,  and 
their  diet  continues  very  much  the  same ;  and  as 
to  tauutf  they  are  in  profound  ignorance  } 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  every  fii- 
mily  had  a  French  tutor;  for,  besides  his' being 
groom,  gardener,  butler,  and  valet,  you  would  .see 
that  he  is  endued  with  a  greater  accomplishment ; 
for,  according  to  our  ancient  author,  ituot  GaUi^ 
totidem  co^tti,  As  many  Frenchmen  as  jrou  have, 
so  many  cooks  you  may  depend  upon ;  which  is 
very  useful,  where  there  is  a  numerous  issue.  And  I 
doubt  not  but,  with  such  tutors,  and  good  house- 
keepers to  provide  cake  and  nBeet^meatt,  together 
with  the  tender  care  of  an  indulgent  mother,  to  see 
that  the  children  eat  and  drink  every  thing  that 
they  call  for ;  I  doubt  not,  1  say,  but  we  may  have 
a  wariike  smd  frugal  gentry,  a  temperate  and 
austere  clergy,  and  such  persons  of  quality,  in  all 
stations,  as  may  best  undergo  the  /a%iier  of  our 
fleet  and  armke. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  break^ff  abruptly ;  for  I 
am  going  to  monsieur  D'Avaux,  a  person  fomous 
for  easing  the  tooth-ach  by  emdtiim.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  show  me  how  to  strike  a  lancet  into  the 
jugular  of  a  carp,  so  as  the  blood  may  issue  thence 
with  the  greatest  elKision,  and  then  will  instantly 
perform  the  operation  of  stewing  it  in  its  own  blood, 
in  the  presence  of  myself  and  several  more  virtuosi^ 
But,  let  him  use  whatcftire^  he  will  in  the  perform- 
ance, I  win  secure  enough  to  drink  your  health 
and  the  Qest  of  your  friends. 

I  remain^  sir»  fcc. 
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KING'S  POEMS. 


LETTER  n. 

To  Mr.  . 


SIR, 


I  SHALL  make  bold  to  claim  yoar  promise,  m 
your  last  obliging  letter,  to  obtain  the  happiness 
of  my  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lister;  and  to  that 
end  have  sent  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  communicated 
to  him,  if  you  think  convenient. 


LETTER  in.   . 
To  Dr.  LISTER^  prestnt. 


SIR, 


I  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  use  com- 
pliments ;  but  1  must  tell  you  that  1  have  a  great 
ambition  to  hold  a  CQitespondence  with  you,  espe- 
cially that  I  may  beg  you  to  communicate  your 
lemarks  from  the  ancients  concerning  dentiscalps, 
vulgarly  called  tootit-pickt.  I  take  the  use  of  them 
to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  original  to 
come  from  the  instinct  of  Nature,  which  is  the  best 
mistress  upon  all  bccasions.  The  Egyptians  were  i 
It  people  excellent  for  their  philoBophical  and  ma- 
thembtical  observations:  tiiey  sf^ arched  into  all 
the  springs  of  action;  and,  though  I  mustcundemn 
their  superstition,  I  cannot  but  applaud  their  inven- 
tion. This  people  had  a  vast  district  that  wor- 
shipped the  croaxSle,  which  is  an  animal,  whose 
jaws,  being  very  oblong,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  great  many  teeth ;  and,  his  habitation 
and  business  lying  most  in  the  water,  he,  like  our 
modem  Dutch  whitsten^in  Southwark,  had  a  very 
good  stomach,  and  was  extremely  voracious.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  had  the  water  of  Nile  always  ready, 
and  consequently  the  opportunity  of  washing  his 
mouth  after  meals;  yet  he  had&rther  occasion 
for  other  instruments  to  cleanse  his  teeth,  which 
are  serrate,  or  like  a  saw.  To  this  end,  Nature  has 
provided  an  animal  called  the  idtneumon,  which 
performs  this  oiBoe,  and  is  so  mAintained  by  the 
product  <if  its  own  labour.  The  Egyptians,  seeing 
fuch  an  useful  sagacity  in  the  eroeodile,  which  they 
so  much  reverenced,  soon  began  to  imitate  it, 
great  examples  easily  drawing  the  multitude ;  so 
that  it  became  their  constant  custom  to  pick  their 
teeth,  and  wash  their  months,  after  eating.  I  ci^i- 
not  &id  in  Marsham's  Dynasties,  nor  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Manethon,  what  year  of  the  moon  (for  I 
Md  the  Egyptian  years  to  have  been  lunar^  that 
is,  but  of  a  month's  continaanoe)  so  venerable  an 
usage  ilrst  began  r  for  it  is  the  fault  of  great  philo- 
logeiB,  to  omit  such  things  as  are  most  material. 
Whether  Sesostris,  in  his  large  conquests,  might 
extend  the  use  of  them,  is  as  uncertain ;  for  the 
glorious  actions  of  those  ages  lay  very  roncb  in  the 
daik.  It  is  very  probable  that  tlie  pubUc  use  of 
them  came  in  about  the  same  time  that  the  Egyp- 
tians made  use  of  jurkt,  1  find,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Third  Part  of  Modem  Reports,  that  '<  the 
Chaldees  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  number 
TWELVE,  because  there  were  so  many  signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  from  them  this  number  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  so  to  Greece,  where  Mars  himself  was 

'  Whose  teater-^roands  are  aow  Almost  all  built 
upon. 


tried  for  a  murder,  and  was  acqutted."    Now  it 
does  not  appear  upon  record,  nor  any  ttone  that  I 
have  seen,  whether  the  jury  clubbed,  or  whether 
Mars  treated  them,  at  dinner,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  did ;  for  he  was  a  quartelsome  sort 
of  a  person,  and  probably,  though  acquitted,  might 
be  as  guilty  as  count  Koningsmark.    Now  the 
custom  of  juries  dining  *at  an  eating-house,  and 
having  glasses  of  water  brought  them  with  tooik- 
pickt  tinged  with  vermiUion  swimming  at  the  top, 
being  still  continued,  why  may  we  not  imagine, 
that  the  iooth^pkh  were  as  ancient  as  the  dtnner, 
the  ^nner  as  the  juries^  and  the  juriet  at  least  as 
the  grand-children  of  Mitzraim  }     Homer  makes  his 
heroes  feed  so  grossly,  that  they  seem  to  hare  hsul 
more  occasion  for  sheiioers  than  goote^uUb.    He  is 
very  tedious  in  describing  a  Smith's  forge  and  an 
anvil :  where  he  might  have  been  more  polite,  in 
setting  out  the  too#^idb-caie or  painted  sm^^iox  of 
Achilles,  if  that  age  had  not  been  so  barbarous  as 
to  want  them.     And  here  I  cannot  but  consider, 
that  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  flou- 
rished most  in  sumptuous  buildings,  and  Rome  in 
its  height  of  empire,  from  Augustus  down  to  Adrian, 
had  nothing  that  equalled  the  Royal  or  New  Ex- 
change, or  Pope'8-bead  Alley,  for  curiosities  and 
toy^]S>ps;  neither  had  their  senate  any  thing  to  al- 
leviate their  debates  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the 
universe,  like  rqfflmg  sometimes  at  colonel  Parson's. 
Although  the  Egyptians  often  extended  their  con- 
quests into  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  though  the 
Cafre  Blacks  hare  very  fine  teeth ;  yet  1  cannot 
find  that  they  made  use  of  any  such  instrument ; 
nor  does  Ludolphns,  though  very  exact  as  to  the 
Abyssinian  empire,  give  any  account  of  a  matter 
so  important;  for  which  he  is  to  blame,  as  I  shall 
show  in  my  treatise  of  Fofks  and   Napkins,  of 
which  I  shall  send  you  an  Essay  with  all  expe- 
dition.    I  shall  in  that  treatise  folly  illustrate  or 
confute  this  passage  of  Dr.  Heylin,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Cosmography,  where  he  says  of  the 
Chinese,   «•  That  they  eat  their  meat  with  two 
sticks  of  ivory, ebony,  or  the  like ;  not  touching  it 
with  their  hands  at  all,  and  therefore  no  jrreat 
foulers  of  linen.    The  use  of  silver  forks  with  us, 
by  some  of  our  spruce  gallants  taken-up  of  lat«», 
came  from  hence  into  Italy,  and  firom  thence  into 
England."  I  cannot  agree  with  this  learned  doctor 
in  many  of  these  particulars.    For,  first,  the  use 
of  these  tOeks  is  not  so  much  to  saoe  linen,  as  out  of 
pure  necessity ;  which  arises  from  the  length  of 
their  nails,  which  persons  of  great  quality  in  those 
countries  wear  at  a  prodigious  length,  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  working,  or  being  serviceable  to 
themselves  or  others ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would, 
they  could  not  easily  feed  themselves  with  those 
claws ;  and  1  have  very  good  authority,  that  in  the 
East,  and  especially  in  Japan,  the  princes  have  the 
meat  put  into  their  mouths  by  their  attendants. 
Besides,  these  sticks  are  of  no  use  bjat  fbr  l*ftr 
sort  of  meat,jphich,  being  pi/d»,  is  all  bolted  to 
rajrs.   But  what  wonld  those  sticks  signify  to  carve 
a  turfrep'Cork,  or  a  chine  qfbeeff  therrfore  our  Jbrks 
are  of  quite  different  shape  :  the  steel  ones  are  bi- 
dental,  and  the  silver  generally  resembliiig  tri- 
dents;  which  makes  me  think  them  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  Satumian  race,  where  the  fbnner  is 
appropriated  to  Pluto,  and  the 'latter  to  NeptuHe. 
It  is  certain,  that  Pedro  Delia  Valfe,  that  fombus 
Italian  Traveller,  carried  his  hufe  and  /orfcintotto 
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£ast  lodhs ;  and  he  gives  a  Imrgt  account  bow,  at 
the  court  of  an  Indian  prince,  he  was  admired  for 
bis  nwtnew  in  that  particutar,  and  bis  care  in 
wiping  4kai  and  his  kn^  before  be  returned  them 
to  their  respectiTe  repositories.  I  coukl  wish  Dr. 
Wotton,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Modem  Learn- 
ing, would  show  us  how  moch  we  are  improved 
since  Dr.  Heylin's  time,  %nd  tell  us  the  original  of 
tsory  kmom,  with  niiich  3^0ttng  hdrs  are  su&red  to 
maogie  their  own  pmiSng;  as  likewise  of  nher 
and  ^M  kiuvtt,  brought  in  with  the  dessert  for 
earring' of  jeUJor  and  armig^'huUer;  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  aksHitrkn^  at  the  side-board, 
to  miogle  mBoA  with;  as  is  with  great  learning 
made  out  in  a  treatise  called  Acetaria,  concerning 
dressing  of  saUads.    A  noble  work  1    But  I  trans- 


And  yety  pardon  me,  good  doctor,  I  had  almost 
fovgot  a  thing  that  I  would  not  have  done  for  the 
wodd,  it  is  so  remarkable.  I  think  I  may  be  po- 
sitire,  from  this  verse  of  Juvenal,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Egyptians, 

Pornim  et  oepe  nefos  violare,  et  ftangere  morsu, 

that  it  was  "  sacri1^;e  to  chop  a  leek,  or  bite  an 
omon."  Nay,  1  believe,  that  it  amounts  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  Pharaoh  Necbo  could  have  no 
tnie  lenim  porridge^  nor  any  earrier^s  tauee  to  his 
mutton ;  the  true  receipt  of  making  which  sauce 
I  have  from  an  ancient  MS.  remaining  at  the  Bull- 
inn  in  Bishopsgate-sreet,  which  runs  thus : 

"Take  seven  spoonfuls  of  spring-water;  slice 
two  onions  of  moderate  size  into  a  large  saucer, 
and  put  in  as  moch  salt  as  yon  can  hold'  at  thrice 
betwixt  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  if  large,  and 
serve  it  up.''    I^robation  ai, 

HoBSON,  carrier  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

The  effigies  of  that  worthy  person  remains  still 
at  that  inn  ;  and  I  dare  say,  not  only  Hobson,  but 
old  Birch,  and  many  others  of  that  musical  and 
delightful  profession,  would  rather  have  been  la- 
bourers at  the  pyramids  with  that  regtJe,  than  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis^  and  have  been  debarred 
of  it  I  break  off  abruptly.  Believe  me  an  ad- 
mirer of  your  worth,  and  a  follower  of  your  me- 
thods towards  the  increase  of  learning,  and  more 
especially  yonr,  &c 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Mr.  


n«. 


I  AM  now  very  seriously  employed  in  a  work 
that,  I  hope,  may  be  usefol  to  the  public,  which  is 
a  poem  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  inscribed  to  Dr.  Lister,  as 
hoping  it  may  be  in  time  read  as  a  preliminary  to 
hb  woiks.  But  I  have  not  vanity  enough  to  think 
it  wiU  live  so  long.  I  have  in  the  mean  time  sent 
pn  an  imitation  of  Horace's  invitation  of  Tor- 
<|uatns  to  sapper,  which  is  the  fifth  epistle  of  his 
first  bocdL.  Periiaps  you  will  find  so  many  foults 
in  this,  that  you  may  save  me  the  trouble  of  my 
atharpfopoaal;  bntyhowerer^tikeit  asitis: 


If  Bellvill  can  his  generous  soul  confine 
To  a  small  room,  few  dishes,  and  some  wine, 
I  shall  expect  my  happiness  at  nine. 
Two  bottles  of  smooth  Palm,  or  Ar^jou  white, 
Shall  gite  a  welcome,  and  prepare  delight ; 
Then  for  the  Bonrdeaux  you  may  freely  ask ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flask. 
I  tell  you  with  what  force  I  keep  the  field  ; 
And,  if  you  can  exceed  it,  speak ;  Pll  yield. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  display'd, 
And  glittering  salvers  ou  the  side-board  laid. 
Thus  we*ll  disperse  all  busy  thoughts  and  cares. 
The  general's  counsels,  and  the  statesman's  fears  t 
Nor  shall  sleep  reign  in  that  precedent  night. 
Whose  joyful  hours  lead  on  the  glorious  light. 
Sacred  to  British  worth  in  Blenheim's  fight. 
The  blessings  of  good-fortune  seem  refiis'd, 
Unless  sometimes  with  generous  freedom  us'd. 
'Tis  madness,  not  frugality,  prepares 
A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs. 
Must  1  of  neither  wine  nor  mirth  parj^ke. 
Lest  the  censorious  world  should  call  me  rake  ? 
Who,  unacquainted  with  the  generous  wine. 
E'er  spoke  bold  truths,  or  fram'd  a  great  design  ?  • 
That  makes  us  fancy  every  face  has  charms ; 
That  gives  us  courage,  and  then  finds  us  arms ; 
Sees  care  disburthen'd,  and  each  tongue  employed. 
The  poor  grown  rich,  and  every  wish  enjoy'd. 

This  I'll  perform,  and  promise  you  shall  see 
A  cleanliness  from  afiectation  free : 
No  noise,  no  hurry,  when  the  meat's  set  on, 
Or,  when  the  dish  is  chang'd,  the  servants  gone : 
For  all  things  ready,  nothing  more  to  fetch, 
Whate'er  you  want  is  in  the  master's  reach. 
Then  for  the  company,  I'll  see  it  chose  ; 
Their  emblematic  sigpnal  is  the  rose. 
If  you  of  Freeman's  raillery  approve. 
Of  Cotton's  laugh,  and  Winner's  tales  of  love. 
And  Bellair*s  charming  voice  may  be  allow'd ; 
What  can  you  hope  for  better  from  a  crowd  ? 
But  I  shall  not  prescribe.     Consult  your  ease. 
Write  back  your  men,  and  number,  as  you  please  ; 
Try  your  back-stairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait : 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit. 

I  am,  sir,^ours,  &c. 


LETTER   V. 
To  Mr. 

I  HERB  send  yon  wl^t  I  promised,  A  Discourse 
of  Cookery,  after  the  method  which.  Horace  has 
taken  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  1  have  all  along 
kept  in  my  view;  for  Horace  certainly  is  an  author 
to  be  imitated  in  the  delivery  of  yreceptt  for  any 
art  or  fcaenoe.  He  is  indeed  severe  upon  OUR  sort 
of  learning  in  some  of  his  satiret ;  but  even  there 
he  instructs,  as  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second 
book,  ver.  13. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 
Ut  succi  melioris,  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 
Ponere :  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Choose  eggs  oblong ;  remember  they'll  be  foumd 
Of  sweeter  taste,  and  whiter  than  the  round : 
The  firmness  of  that  sh^U  includes  the  male. 
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1  am  much  of  bis  opinion*  and  coald^only  wish  thit 
the  world  was  thoroughly  informed  of  two  other 
truths  cODceming  eggf.  One  is,  how  incom- 
parably better  roasted  ^t  are  than  boiled  $  the 
other,  never  to  eat  any  butter  with  eggs  in  the 
ehelL  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  more  you 
win  have  of  their  flavour,  and  how  much  easier  they 
will  sit  upon  your  stomach.  The  worthy  person 
who  recommended  it  to  me  made  many  proselytes; 
and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  1  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful. 

I  have  iu  this  poem  used  a  plain,  easy,  fiuniliar 
style,  as  most  fit  for  precept  |  neither  have  I  been 
too  exact  an  imitator  of  Horace,  as  he  himself  di- 
rects. I  have  not  consulted  any  of  his  translators ; 
neither  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  copiousness  runs  into 
paraphrase;  nor  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  admirable  for 
bis  close  following  of  the  original ;  nor  yet  the 
lord  Roscommon,  so  excellent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  language,  and  his  penetration  into  the  very  de- 
sign and  soul  of  that  author.  1  considered,  that  I 
went  upon  a  new  undertaking;  and  though  I  do 
not  value  myself  upon  it  so  much  as  Lucretius  did, 
yot  I  dare  say  it  is  more  innocent  and  inoffensive. 
Sometimes,  when  Horace's  rules  come  too  thick 
Und  sententious,  I  have  so  far  taken  liberty  as  to 
pass  over  some  of  them ;  for  I  consider  the  nature 
ahd  temper  of  cooks,  who  are  not  of  the  most  pa^ 
tient  disposition,  as  their  under-servants  too  often 
experience.  I  wish  I  might  prevail  with  them  to 
moderate  their  passions,  which  will  be  the  greater 
conquest,  seeing  a  continual  heat  is  added  to  their 
native  fire. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  directions  that  Horace 
gives  us  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  pieces  that  he  or  any  other  author 
has  written,  there  is  a  secret  connection  in  reality, 
though  he  doth  not  express  it  too  plainly;  and 
ther^re  this  imitation  of  it  has  many  breaks  in  it. 
If  such  as  shall  condescend  to  read  this  poem 
would  at  the  same  time  consult  Horace's  original 
Latin,  or  some  of  the  aforementioned  translators, 
they  would  find  at  least  this  benefit,  that  they 
would  recollect  those  excellent  instructions  which 
he  delivers  to  us  in  such  elegant  language. 

I  could  wish  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
cooks'  company  would  order  this  poem  to  be  read 
with  due  consideration ;  for  it  is  not  lightly  to  be 
rnn  over,  seeing  it  contains  many  useAil  instruc- 
tions for  human  tifo.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these 
jrules  may  seem  more  principally  to  respect  the 
Steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps 
the  butler.  But  the  cook  being  the  principal  per- 
son, without  whom  all  the  rest  will  be  little  re- 
garded, they  are  directed  to  him ;  and  the  work 
being  designed  for  the  universal  good,  it  will  ac- 
complish some  part  of  its  intent*  if  those  sort  of 
people  will  improve  by  it. 

It  may  happen,  in  this  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
that  there  may  be  some  terms  not  obvious  to  com- 
mon reader^;  but  they  are  not  many.  The  read- 
er may  not  have  a  just  idea  of  a  swofed  muttony 
which  is  a  sheep  roasted  in  its  wool,  to  save  the 
labour  of  flaying.  Bacon  and  JUbert4arts  are  some- 
thing uuusual ;  but,  since  sprout-taris  and  pistadno- 
tarts  are  much  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  seen  in 
JDr.  Mmon*s  Family  Dictionary,  those  persons 
who  have  a  desire  for  them  may  easily  find  the  way 
to  make  them.  As  for  gnmJty  it  is  an  old  Danish 
dish ;  and  it  is  claimed  as  an  honour  to  the  auclent 


fiunily  of  ieighi  to  ctxrj  »  dlth  of  it  up  to  the  co- 
ronation. A  dbniRcffiye  was  prepand  for  king  James 
the  First,  when  JcSfry,  his  dwaii;  rose  out  of  atm 
armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler;  and  isaofeoord* 
ed  jn  history,  that  there  are  few  \mX  know  it. 
Though  marmatedfsk,  Ufpocrtm^  and  ambigatSy  are 
known  to  all  that  deal  in  cookery ;  yek  terrems  are 
not  so  usual,  being  a  silver  vessel  filled  with  the 
most  costly  dainties,  after  the  ODanner  of  an  oglio. 
A  swprite  is  likewise  a  dish  not  so  very  covuBon  ; 
which,  promising  little  from  its  first  appearance, 
when  open  abounds  wifeb  all  sorts  of  variety; 
which  I  cannot  better  resemble  than  to  the  fifth 
act  of  one  of  our  modern  comedies.  Lest  AfseMA* 
Vmegar,  Talietsm,  and  Boesu,  should  be  taken  for 
dishes  of  rarities ;  it  may  be  known,  that  Monteth 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat,  that  Vine- 
gar  keqps  the  ring  at  Uncoln's-inn-fiekis,  Taliessin 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  bards  aoMingst  the 
Britons,  and  Bossn  one  of  the  most  certain  in- 
'  structors  in  criticism  that  this  latter  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that 
I  call  my  cooks  by  the  title  of  ingenious;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  why  cooks  may  not  be  as  well  read 
as  any  other  persons.  1  am  sure  their  <fpremtket» 
of  late  years,  have  had  very  great  opportunities 
of  improvement;  and  men  m(  the  first  pretences 
to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and  sent  in 
their  contributions  very  largely.  They  have  been 
very  serviceable  both  to  ^t  and  ooem;  and  for 
these  twelve  months  past,  whilst  Dr.  Wotton  with 
his  Modern  Learning,  was  defending  fsfe^cnul  from 
scorching,  his  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bentley,  with  has 
Phalaris,  has  been  sinc[ing  of  etfom.  Not  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  any  superfluity  or  tcdiousness 
of  their  writings,  or  mutual  commendations ;  but 
it  was  found  out  by  some  worthy  patriots,  to  make 
the  labours  of  the  too  dbctory,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to 
become  useful  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  cookery  has  an  inflnenoe  upon  men*s 
actions  even  in  the  highest  stations  of  human 
life.  The  great  philosopher  Pythagoras,  in  his 
Golden  Verses,  shows  himself  to  be  extremely  nice 
in  eatings  when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  chief  prin- 
ciples of  morality  to  abstain  from  beeau.  The 
noblest  foundations  of  honour,  justice,  and  inte- 
grity, were  found  to  lie  hid  in  tera^;  as  appears 
in  that  great  dictator,  Cincinnatus,  who  went  from 
the  plough  to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army ; 
and,  having  brought  home  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage :  for,  when  the  Samnite  ambassadors  came 
thither  to  him  with  a  large  bribe,  and  found  him 
dressing  turnips  filr  his  repast,  they  immediately 
returned  with  this  seutence,  **  That  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  contented 
with  such  a  supper*'  In  short,  there  are  no  hono- 
rary appellations  but  what  may  be  made  use  of  to 
cooks;  for  I  find  throughout  the  whole  mce  of 
Charlemaigne,  that  the.  great  Cook  of  the  palace 
was  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  state,'  and  con- 
ductor of  armies :  so  true  is  that  maxim  of  Paulus 
.£milius,  after  his  glorious  expedition  into  Greece^ 
when  be  was  to  entertain  the  Roman  people, 
**  that  there  was  equal  skill  required  to  bring  an 
army  into  the  field,  and  to  set  forth  a  magnificent 
entertainment ;  since  the  one  was  as  fiu*  as  possiUe 
to  annoj  your  enemy,  and  the  other  to  pleasure 
your  friend."  In  short,  as  for  all  persons  thai 
have  not  a  due  reigard  for  the  leaned,  industricuisy 
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BMnrd,  upright,  and  wariike  profeirion  of  cookery, 
may  they  live  as  tiie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Buerte 
Ventnim,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where,  they 
being  s6  bariiaioos  as  to  make  the  most  amlemplibk 
person  to  be  their  fofcA«r,  they  had  likewise  their 
■MO^  served  up  msor,  becaose  they  bad  no  fire  to 
stress  it;  and  I  take  this  to  be  a  condition  bad 
enoagfa  of  all  conscience ! 

^s  this  small  essay  finds  acceptance,  I  shall  be 
cisconraged  to  pnrnie  a  great  design  1  have  in  hand, 
of  publishing  a  BiMiotbeca  Culinaria/or  the  Cook's 
Complete  Library,  which  shall  begin  with  a  trans- 
btkm,  or  at  least  an  epitome,  of  Athenaeus,  who 
treats  of  ail  things  belonging  to  a  Grecian  feast. 
He  shall  be  publisbed,  with  all  his  comments,  tueful 
gicHMi^  and  indexes^  of  a  vast  copiousness,  with  cuts 
of  the  htdhi^-iadlesy  drifipmg'-pans,  and  drudging-' 
hoaett  &c.  lately  dug  up  at  Rome,  out  of  an  old 
tatbUrrmtuMthdkfy,  I  design  to  have  all  authors  in 
all  languages  upon  that  subject;  therefore  pray 
oonsolt  wlwt  oriental  manuscripts  you  have.  1 
remember  Erpenius,  in  his  notes  upon  Locman*s 
Fables  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  person  with 
iSsop),  gives  08  an  admirable  receipt  for  making 
the  joirr  antt,  that  js,  the  bonnif  clabber,  of  the  Ara- 
bians. I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mahomet 
used  to  have  his  shoulder  qf  mutton  dressed.  I  have 
beard  he  was  a  great  lover  qf  that  joint ;  and  that 
a  maid  of  an  inn  poisoned  him  with  one,, saying, 
**  If  he  is  a  prophet,  he  will  discover  it;  if  he  is  an 
impostor,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  him.''  1 
sbsll  have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  all  my 
friends  in  this  great  work.  1  some  posts  ago  de- 
sired a  friend  to  inquire  what  manuscripts  Sol. 
Harding,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind  him 
at  Oxford.  He  $ays,  he  finds  among  his  execators 
several  admiraMe  bUls  qf  fare  for  ArisMie  suppers, 
and  entertainments  of  country  strangers,  with  cer- 
tain prices,  according  to  their  several  seasons.  He 
says,  some  pages  have  large  black  crosses  drawn 
Ofver  them ;  but  for  the  greater  part  the  books  are 
Air  and  legible. 

Sir,  I  woulfl  beg  yon  to  search  Cooks'  Hall,  what 
manuscripts  they  may  have  in  their  archivesv  See 
what  in  Guildhall :  what  account  of  custard  in  the 
sword-bearer's  office :  bow  many  tan  he,  a  com- 
mon cryer,  or  a  common  hunt,  may  eat  in  their 
life-time.  But  I  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
and  have  strayed  from  my  subject,  which  should 
have  been,  to  beg  you  to  read  the  following  lines, 
when  yon  are  inclined  to  be  most  favourable  to 
yoor  fHend ;  for  else  they  will  never  be  able  to  en- 
dare  your  just  censure.  I  rely  upon  your  good- 
uid  1  am 

Your  most  obliged,  &c. 


LETTER   VI. 
To  Mr. - 

0BAJt  SIB, 

I  RATS  rsflected  upon  the  diseonrse  I  had  with 
yon  the  other  day,  and,  upon  serious  consider- 
ation, find,  thai  the  true  uodersUnding  of  the  whole 
Art  of  Cookery  will  be  useful  to  all  persons  that 
pTBtsad  to  thek/^f  leUree,  and  especially  to  poets. 

I  do  not  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the 
«afks,.biitUis  ««thar(he  telt  of  tMr  Aastens, 


that  poets  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  good 
eating,  as  otherwise  they  might  be,  if  oftener 
invited.  However,  even  in  Mr.  D*Urfey's  pre- 
sence, this  I  would  be  bound  to  say,  **  That  a  good 
dinner  is  brother,  to  a  good  poem :"  only  it  is 
something  more  substantial,  and,  between  two  and 
three  a  clock,  more  agreeable. 

I  have  known  a  supper  make  the  most  diverting 
part  of  a  comedy.  Mr.  Betterton,  in  The  Liber- 
tine*, has  set  very  gravely  with  the  leg  of  a 
chicken :  but  1  have  seen  Jacomo  very  merry,  and 
eat  very  heartily  of  pease  and  buttered  eggs,  under 
the  table.  The  host,  in  The  Villain  ^,  who  carries 
tables,  stools,  fVimiture,  and  provisions,  all  about 
him,  gives  great  content  to  the  spectators,  when 
from  the  crown  of  his  hat  he  produces  his  cold  ca- 
pon :  so  Armarillis  (or  rather  Parthenope,  as  I 
take  it)  in  The  Rehearsal,  with  her  wine  in  her 
spear,  and  her  pye  in  her  helmet ;  and  the  cook 
that  slobbers  his  beard  with  sack-posset,  in  The 
Man*s  the  Master*;  have,  in  my  opinion,  made 
the  most  diverting  part  of  the  action.  These  em- 
bellishments we  have  received  from  our*  imitation 
of  the  ancient  poets.  Horace,  in  his  Satires,  makes 
Maecenas  very  merry  with  the  recollection  of  the 
unusual  entertainments  and  dishes  given  him  by 
Nasidienus;  and  with  his  raillery  upon  gariick  in 
his  third  Epode.  The  supper  of  Petronius,  with  all 
its  machines  and  contrivances,  gives  us  the  most 
lively  description  of  Nero's  luxury.  Juvenal  spends 
a  whole  satire  about  the  price  and  dressing  of  a 
single  fish,  with  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  senate 
concerning  it  Thus»  whether  serious  or  jocose, 
good  eating  is  made  the  subject  and  ingredient  of 
poetical  entertainments. 

I  think  all  poets  agree,  that  episodes  are  to  be 
interwoven  in  their  poems  with  the  greatest  nicety 
of  art ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  at  a  good  ta« 
ble:  and  yet  1  have  seen  a  very  good  episode  (give 
me  leave  to  call  it  so)  made  by  sending' out  the  leg 
of  a  goose,  or  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled : 
though  I  know,  that  critics  with  a  good  stomach 
have  been  ofiended  that  the  unity  of  action  should 
be  so  far  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  phiys,  so  at 
our  common  tables,  many  episodes  are  allowed,  as 
slicing  of  cucumbers,  dressing  of  sallads,  seasoning 
the  inside  of  a  surloin  Of  beef,  breaking  lobsters' 
daws,  stewing  wild  ducks,  toasting  of  cheese,  legs 
of  larks,  and  several  others. 
'  A  poet,  who,  by  proper  expressions  and  pleasing 
images,  is  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  neces- 
sary truth,  may  delude  his  audience  extremely, 
and  indeed  barbarously,  unless  he  has  some  know- 
ledge of  this  Art  of  Cookery,  and  the  progress  of 
it.  Would  it  not  sound  ridiculous  to  hear  Alex- 
ander the  Great  command  his  eanawn  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  to  throw  red-hot  bullets  out  of  his  fnartor^ 
pieces  ?  or  to  have  Statira  talk  of  tapestrtf-bangings, 
which,  all  the  learned  know,  were  many  years 
after  her  death  first  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  king 
Attalus  ?  Should  sir  John  Falstaff  complain  of 
having  dirtied  his  sitk  stockings,  or  Anne  of  Boleyn 
call  fbr  hercoocA;  would  an  audience  endure  it, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  queen  Elizabeth 
was  the  first  that  had  her  eoochf  or  wore  siik  stock* 

*  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  acted  1616, 
'  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Porter,  acted  16G3. 
4  A  com«dy  by  sir  WiUiaoi  Pavenant.  acted 
W9. 
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mgsf  Neither  can  a  poet  put  ht^  in  an  EaglUh- 
man's  drink  before  heresy  came  in :  nor  can  be 
serve  him  with  a  dish  of  carp  before  that  time :  he 
might  as  well  give  king  James  the  First  a  dish  of 
asparagus  upon  his  first  coming  to  London,  which 
were  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years 
after  i  or  make  Owen  Tudor  present  qneen  Ca- 
tharine with  a  sugar-haff  whereas  he  naight  as 
easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  large,  seeing 
the  ioeing  of  calces  at  Wood-street  comer,  and  the 
refining  of  sugar,  was  but  an  invention  of  two  hun- 
dred years  standing)  and  before  that  time  our  an- 
cestors sweetened  and  garnished  all  with  honey,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  in  Windsor  bovUs, 
baron  hraeks^  and  large  sinmHs,  sent  for  presents 
from  Litchfield. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  wonld  show  his 
reading,  if  the  poet  put  a  hen^lurkey  upon  a  table 
in  a  tragedy ;  and  therefore  I  would  advis^  it  in 
Hamlet,  instead  of  their  painted  trifles ;  and  1  be- 
lieve it  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  actors. 
For  Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  how  the  sisters  of 
Meleager,,or  Piomedes,  mourning  for  tlieir  bro- 
ther, were  turned  into  ben^urkeys;  from  whence 
proceeds  their  stateliness  of  gate,  reservedness  in 
conversation,  and  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  their 
Toice,  and  all  their  actions.  But  this  would  be  the 
most  improper  meat  in  the  world  for  a  comedy ; 
fat  melancholy  and  distress  require  a  different  sort 
of  diet,  as  well  as  language :  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  fair  lady,  that  was  pleasied  to  say^  **  that,  if  she 
were  upon  a  strange  road,  and  driven  to  great  ne- 
cessity,  she  believed  she  might  for  once  be  able  to 
inp  upon  a  sack-posset  and  &  fat  capon," 

I  am  sure  poets,  as  well  as  cooks,  are  for  having 
all  words  nicely  chosen  and  properly  adapted;  and 
therefore,  1  believe,  they  would  show  the  same  re* 
gret  that  I  do,  to  bear  persons  of  some'rank  and 
quality  say,  "  Pray  cut  up  that  goose.  Help  uie 
to  some  of  that  chicken,  hen,  or  capon,  or  half 
that  plover  j"  not  considering  haw  indiscreetly 
they  talk,  before  men  qfariy  whose  proper  terms  are, 
**  Break  ihat  goose ;  fntst  that  chicken ;  spoil  that  ken; 
$auce  that  capon;  mmee that plocer^'^li' they  are  so 
much  out  in  common  things,  how  much  more  will 
they  be  with  bUtefnt,  herons,  cranes^  and  peacocksf 
But  it  is  vain  fur  us  to  complain  of  the  faults  and 
errours  of  the  world,  unless  we  lend  our  helping- 
hand  to  retrieve  them. 

To  conclude,  our  greatest  author  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Mr.  Dryden,  has  made  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  art  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his  plays,  one 
a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy;  in  which  he  has 
shown  his  greatest  art,  and  proved  most  success- 
ful. I  had  not  seen  the  play  for  some  years,  be- 
fore 1  hit  upon  almost  the  same  words  that  he  has 
|n  the  following  prologue  to  All  for  Love: 

Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can. 
As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  top  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas,. so  little  and  so  light, 
We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite. 
But,  as  the  rich,  when  tir'd  with  daily  feasts. 
For  change,  become  their  next  poor  tenant's  guests, 
Drmib  hearty  draughts  qf  ale  from  plain  brouih  bowls. 
And  snatch  the  homely  rasher  from  the  coals  ; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer. 
For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here ;    . 
And,  since  that  plenteous  Autumn  now  is  past, 
Whose  grapesand  peaches  have  indulged  your  taste, 


Take  in  good  part  from  omr  poor  poet's  heard 
Such  shriveled  fruit  as  Winter  can  aflRxd. 

How  fops  and  fleas  should  come  together,  I  < 
not  easily  acauant  for ;  but  1  doubt  not  but  his  aie, 
rasher^  grapes,  peaches,  and  shriveled  apples,  might 
<*  pit,  box,  and  gallery,"  it  well  enoogfa.  His  pro* 
logue  to  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  is  such  an  exquisite 
poem,  taken  from  the  same  art,  that  I  could  wish 
it  tran^ted  into  Latin,  to  be  prefixed  to  Dr.  Lis» 
ter's  work*    The  whole  is  as  foUows : 

PROLOGUE. 

Fools,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish  each 
Are  yet  the  great  regalia  of  a  play ;  L^yi 

In  which  to  poets  you  but  just  appear. 
To  prize  tlmt  highest  which  cost  them  so  dear. 
Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass. 
One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass : 
But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown. 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Observing  poets  all  their  walks  invade, 
As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a  glade; 
And,  when  they  have  enough  for  comedy. 
They  >stow  their  several  bodies  in  a  pye. 
The  poet^s  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it. 
For,  gallants,  you  yourselves  have  found  the  wit» 
To  bid  you  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong : 
None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cheeri  along. 

The  image  (which  is  the  great  perfection  of  a 
poet)  is  so  extremely  lively,  and  well  painted,  t6at 
mcthiuks  I  see  the  whole  audience  with  a  dish  of 
buttered  eggs  in  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock-pye  ia 
the  other.  1  hope  1  may  be  excused,  after  sogreat 
an  example ;  for  1  declare  I  have  no  design  but  to 
encoui-age  learning,  and  am  very  far  from  any  de- 
signs against  it.  And  therefore  I  hope  the  worthy 
gentleman,  who  said,  that  the  Journey  to  London 
ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  a 
book,  that,  if  received,  would  discourage  inge- 
nuity, would  be  pleased  not  to  make  his  bonfire  at 
the  upper  end  of  Ludgate-street,  for  fear  of  endan- 
gering the  booksellers'  shops  and  the  cathedral. 

1  have  abundance  more  to  say  upon  these  suh- 
jects ;  but  1  am  afraid  my  first  course  is  so  tedious, 
that  you  will  excuse  me  both  the  second  course  and 
tlie  dessert,  and  call  for  pipes  and  a  candle.  But 
consider,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  friend^  and 
spare  them  out  of  compassion  to. 

Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VIL 
To  Mr. 

SIR, 

I  AM  no  great  lover  of  writing  more  than  I  am 
forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you  with 
my  letters  to  congmtulate  your  good  fortune  in 
London,  or  to  bemoan  our  unbappiness  in  the  loss 
of  you  here.  Tlie  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire 
your  assistance  in  a  matter  that  1  am  fidien  into 
by  the  advice  of  some  friends ;  but,  unless  they 
help  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  oat  of 

5  Some  critics  xead  it  thmr*    KIKQ. 
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it.  I  httve  b»d  the  miifoitaiie  to— imte ;  but, 
what  is  worse,  I  have  never  considered  whether 
any  one  would  read.  Nay,  1  have  been  so  very 
bad  as  to  design  to  print;  but  then  a  wicked 
thought  came  across  me  with  «  Who  will  buy?" 
For»  if  1  tell  yon  the  title,  you  will  be  of  my  mind, 
that  the  very  name  will  destroy  it :  <*  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  in  Imitation  of  Horace*s  Art  of  Poetry; 
with  some  fiuniliar  Letters  to  Dr,  Lister  and 
others,  occasioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a 
Book,  published  by  the  Doctor,  concerning  the 
Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients."  To  this  a 
beau  will  cry,  "  Phough!  what  have  I  to  do 
with  kitchen-stuff?"  To  which  I  answer,  "  Buy 
It,  and  give  it  to  your  servants."  For  1  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  every  mistress  of  a 
iamily,  and  every  steward,  shall  call  up  their 
children  and  servants  with,  "  Come,  miss  Betty, 
how  much  have  you  got  of  your  Art  qf  Cookery}*^ 
••  Where  did  you  leave  off,  miss  Isabel  ?"— "  Miss 
Kitty,  are  you  no  farther  than  King  Henry  and  the 
MilierV*^-^*  Yes,  madam,  I  am  come  to 

-—His  name  shall  be  enroird 
In  Estcourt's  book,  whose  gridiron's  fnim'd  of  gold. 

*'  Pray,  mother,  is  that  our  master  Estcourt?" — 
••  Well,  child,  if  you  mind  this,  you  shall  not  be 
put  to  your  Assembly  Catechism  next  Saturday.*' 
What  a  glorious  sight  it  will  be,  and  how  becom- 
ing a  great  family,  to  see  the  butler  out-leaming 
the  stea'ard,  ai^d  the  painful  scullery-maid  exert- 
ing her  memory  &r  beyond  the  mumping  house- 
keeper !  1  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
useful,  the  printers  have  a  way  of  pirating  ou  one 
another,  and  printingother persons* copies;  which 
is  very  barbarous.  And  then  shall  I  be  forced  to 
come  out  with,  "  The  True  Art  of  Cookerj'  is  only 
to  be  had  at  Mr.  Pindar's,  a  patten-maker's,  under 
St.  Dnnstau*s  church,  with  the  author's  seal  at  the 
title-page,  being  three  sauce-pans,  in  a  bend 
proper,  on  a  cook's  apron,  argent.  Beware  of 
counterfeits."  And  be  forced  to  put  out  adver- 
tisements, with  '*  Strops  for  razors,  and  the  best 
spectacles,  are  to  be  only  had  at  the  Archimedes, 

I  design  proposals,  which  I  must  get  delivered 
to  the  cooks'  company,  for  the  making  an  order 
that  every  apprentice  shall  have  the  Art  of 
Cookery  when  he  is  bound,  which  he  shallsay 
by  heart  before  he  is  made  free;  and  then  he  shall 
have  Dr.  Lister's  book  of  Soups  and  Sauces 
delivered  to  him  for  his  future  practice.  But  you 
know  better  what  I  am  to  do  than  1.  For  the 
kindness  you  may  show  me,  I  shall  always  endea- 
vour to  make  what  returns  lay  in  my  power. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Mr. 

DEAR  SIR, 
I  CANMOT  but  recoQUDCDd  to  yonr  perusal  a 
late  exquisite  comedy,  called  Tho  Lawyer's 
Fortune;  or,  ^x>ve  in  a  Hollow  Tree;  which 
piece  has  its  peculiar  embellishments,  and  is  a 
poem  carefully  framed  according  to  the  nicest 
rules  of  the  Art  of  Cookery;  for  the  play  opens 
with  a  sceki^  of  good  housewifery,  where  Favourite, 


the  house-keeper,  makes  this  complaint  to  lady 
Bonona. 

"  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  ms»- 
dam.     Should  not  some  fat  sheep  be  bought  iu  ? 

Bow.  What  say  you.  Let-acre,  to  it  ? 

Lbt.  This  is  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
sheep.  The  fresh  grass  makes  them  /all  away, 
and  they  b^n  to  taste  of  the  wool ;  they  must 
be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to 
spend  some  salt-meat  and  fish.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  some  fat  calves  shortly." 

What  can  be  knore  agreeable  than  this. to  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  where  our  author  says. 

But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicdy  set. 
Yet  I  anothi^r's  appetite  may  whet; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season's  past. 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what's  plentiful,  what 

waste, 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

In  the  second  act,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona't 
son,  the  Consummate  character  of  the  play,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  act  lost  his  hawk,  and  consequently 
his  way,  benighted  and  lott,  and  eeeing  a  iighi  in  a 
duiani  house,  comes  to  the'  thrifty  widow  F^lofa% 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule,  "  A  prince, 
who  in  a  forest  rides  astmy ! ")  xohere  he  finds  the  old 
gentlewoman  carding,  the  fair  Florida  her  daughter 
working  on  a  parchment,  whilst  the  mm4  i*  ginning. 
Peg  reaches  a  chair;  sack  is  called  for;  oacf  m  the 
mean  time  the  good  old  gentlewoman  complains  so  qf 
rogues,  that  she  can  scarce  ke^  a  goose  or  a  turkey  in 
*^ff9*  M  them.  Then  Florida  enters,  with  a  UUle 
white  bottle,  about  a  pint,  and  an  oUtfadikmed  glau, 
fills,  and  gioes  her  mother;  she  drinks  to  Valeniipe,  he 
to  Florida,  she  to  hitn  again,  he  to  Furiosa,  zvho  sets  it 
down  on  the  table.  After  a  small  time,  the  old  lady  eriet, 
**  Well,  it  is  my  bed-time ;  but  my  daughter  will 
show  you  the  way  to  yours :  for  I  know  you  would 
willingly  be  in  it."  This  was  extremely  kindl 
Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
ment of  the  poet ! )  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  went  to  bed,  he  suits  the  following  regale 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Had  boyf 
been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have 
*'  laid  the  goose  to  the  fire:"  but  here  it  is  other* 
wise;  for,  after  some  intermediate  discourse,  he 
is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses 
himself  with,  "  Truly,  madam,  I  have  no  stomach 
to  any  meat,  but  to  comply  with  you.  You  have, 
madam,  entertained  me  with  all  that  is  desirable 
already."  The  lady  tells  him  "  cold  supper  is  bet- 
ter than  none;"  so  he  sits  td  the  table,  ofiers  to  eat, 
but  eannoL  I  am  sure,  Horace  could  not  have 
preparedhimself  more  exactly;  for,  (according  to 
the  rule,  **  A  widow  has  cold  pyC*)  though  Va- 
lentine, being  love- sick,  could  not  eat;  yet  it  was 
his  fault,  and  not  the  poet's.  But,  when  Valen- 
tine is  to  return  the  civility,  and  to  Invite  madam 
Furiosa,  and  madam  Florida,  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother  the  hospitable  lady  Bo- 
nona's,  (who  by  the  by,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorney)  then  aiBuence 
and  dainties  are  to  appear  (according  to  this 
vefse  **  Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare"); 
and  Mrs.  Favourite,  the  housekeeper,  makes  tbes^ 
most  important  enquiries : 

**  Fay,  Mistress,  ^hall  I  put  any  mushroomi, 
mapgoes,  or  bainboonsj  into  the  saUad  i 
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Bon.  Yes,  I  pr'ytbee,  the  best  thou  hast. 

Fav.  Shall  1  use  ketch-up  or  anchovies  in-  the 
gravy  ? 

Bom.  What  you  vrill.»» 

But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be, 
yet  Mrs.  Bonona,  as  the  manner  of  some  persons 
is,  makes  her  excuse  for  it,  with,  **  Well,  gentle- 
men, can  ye  spare  a  little  time  to  take  a  short 
dinner  ?  I  promise  you,  it  shall  not  be  long."  It 
is  very  probable,  though  the  author  does  not  make 
any  of  the  guests  give  a  relation  of  it,  that  Valen- 
tine, being  a  great  sportsman,  might  furnish  the 
table  with  game  and  wild-fowl.  There  was  at 
least  One  pheasant  in  the  house,  which  Valentine 
told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before.  **  Madam, 
I  had  a  good  flight  of  a  pheasant-cock,  that,  after 
my  hawk  seized,  made  head  as  if  hd  would  have 
fought;  but  my  hawk  plumed  him  presently." 
Kow  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  Vally 
lying  abroad  that  night,  the  old  gentlewoman  un- 
der that  concern  would  have  any  stomach  to  it 
for  htr  own  supper.'  However,  to  see  the  fate  of 
things,  there  Is  nothing  permanent;  for  one  Mrs. 
Candia  making  (though  innocently)  a  present  of 
an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Florida  his  mistress  grows 
jealous,  and  resolves  to  leave  him,  and  run  away 
with  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  one  mi^or  Sly.  Va- 
lentine,  to  appease  her,  sends  a  message  to  her 
by  a  boy,  who  tells  her,  "  His  master,  to  show 
the  trouble  he  took  by  her  misapprehension,  had 
sent  her  some  visible  tokens,  the  hawk  torn  to- 
pieces  with  his  own  hands;"  and  then  pul/s  out  t^ 
the  basket  the  xtmgt  and  Ug*  qfafowL  So  we  see  the 
poor  bird  demoiithed,  and  all  hopes  of  wild-4bwl 
destroyed  for  the  fiiture:  and  happy  were  it  if 
misfortunes  would  stop  here.  But,  the  cruel 
beauty  ]:efqsing  to  be  appeased,  Valentine  takes 
a  sudden  resolution,  which  he  communicates  to 
Let-acre  the  steward,  to  brush-off,  and  ^utt  hit  ha- 
bitation. However  it  was,  whether  Let-acre  did 
not  think  his  young  master  real,  and  Valentine 
having  threatened  the  housekeeper  to  kick  her 
immediately  before  for  being  too  fond  of  him, 
and  his  boy  being  raw  and  unexperienced  in  tra- 
velling, it  seems  they  made  but  slender  provision 
for  their  expedition ;  for  there  is  but  one  scene 
interposed,  before  we  find  distressed  Valentine  in 
the  most  miserable  condition  that  the  joint  arts 
of  poetry  and  cookery  are  able  to  represent  him. 
There  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  horrour,  and  most 
moving  to  compassion,  of  any  thing  that  I  have 
seen  amongst  the  modems;  "  Talks  of  no  pyra- 
mids of  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fish,"  is  nothing  to  it ; 
for  here  we  see  an  innocent  person,  unless  pu- 
nished for  his  mother's  arid  housekeeper's  extra- 
vagance, as  was  said  before,  in  their  mushrooms, 
mangoes,  bamboons,  ketchup,  and  anchovies,  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  eating  his  cheete  without 
hreadt  and  having  no  other  drink  but  water.  For 
he  and  hi*  boy,  trit^  two  taddtes  on  hi*  back  and  waltetf 
cameJnto  a  walk  of  contused  tree*,  wherfanoml  holUm*, 
a  hear  and  leopard  walk  acrott  the  desert  at  a  ditiante, 
and  yet  they  venture  in ;  where  Valentine  accosts 
his  boy  with  these  lines,  which  would  draw  tears 
from  any  thing  that  is  not  marble : 
*«  Hang  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree 
And  creep  thou  in  this  hollow  place  with  me. 
Let's  here  repose x>ur  wearied  limbs  till  they  more 
wearied  be ! 


BoT.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  wallet 
bat  one  piece  of  cheese.  What  shall  we  do  for 
bread? 

\AL.  When  we  have  slept  we  will  seek  out 
Some  roots  that  shall  supply  that  doubt. 

BOT.  Bat  no  drink,  master  ? 

Val.  Under  that  rock  a  spring  I  see. 
Which  shall  refresh  my  thirst  and  thee." 

So  the  act  closes;  and  it  is  dismal  for  the  au- 
dience to  consider  how  Valentine  and  the  poor 
boy,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  coming  stomach,  should 
continue  there  all  the  time  the  music  was  playing, 
and  longer.  But,  to  ease  them  of  their  pain,  by 
an  invention  which  the  poets  call  cgtaUrophe,  Va- 
lentine, though  with  a  long  beard,  and  very  weak 
with  iksting,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who,  em- 
bracing him,  says,  "  I  doubt  I  have  offended  him 
too  much ;  bat  I  will  attend  him  home,  cherish 
him  with  cordials,  make  him  broths,**  (poor  good- 
natured  creature !  I  wish  she  had  I>r.  Lister's  book 
to  help  her ! )  *'  anoint  his  limbs,  and  be  a  mirse, 
a  tender  nurse,  to  him."  Nor  do  blessings  rome 
alone;  for  tlie  good  mother,  having  rtfrAed  him 
with  warm  bath*,  and  kept  hisn  tenderly  in  the  hosue, 
orders  Favourite,  with  repeated  ii^unctions,  *'  to  . 
get  the  best  entertainment  she  ever  yet  provided, 
to  consider  what  she  has  and  what  she  wants,  and 
to  get  all  ready  in  few  hoursi^*  And  so  this  most 
regular  work  is  concluded  with  a  dance  and  a 
wedding-dinner.  1  cannot  believe  there  was  any 
thing  ever  more  of  a  piece  than  the  comedy. 
Some  persons  may  admire  yoor  meagre  trage- 
dies; but  give  me  a  play  where  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  good  meat  or  good  wine  stirring  in  every 
act  of  it. 

Though  I  am  confident  the  author  had  written 
this  play  and  printed  it  long  before  the  Art  of 
Cookery  was  thought  of,  and  1  had  never  read 
it  till  the  other  poem  was  very  nearly  perfected; 
yet  it  is  admirable  to  see  how  a  true  rale  will  be 
adapted  to  a  good  work,  or  a  good  work  to  a  true 
rule.  I  should  be  heartily  ^lad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  if  our  poets,  for  the  fiitare,  would 
make  use  of  so  good  an  example.  I  doubt  not 
but,  whenever  you  or  1  write  comedy,  we  shall 
observe  it. 

I  have  just  now  met  with  a  suiprising  happiness  ; 
a  friend  that  has  seen  two  of  Dr.  Lister's  works, 
one  De  Buccinis  Fluviatilibus  et  Marinis  Exer- 
citatio,  an  Exercitation  of  Sea  and  River  Shell- 
fish ;  in  which,  he  says,  some  of  the  chiefcst  ra- 
rities are  the  ptss^  and  spermatic  vessels  of  a  snail, 
delineated  by  a  microscope,  the  omentum  or  caui 
of  its  throat,  its  Fallopian  tube,  and  its  tuicroeetm 
testicle;  which  are  things  Hippocrates,  Gairn, 
Celsus,  Famelius,  and  Harvey ,  were  never  masters 
of.  The  other  curiosity  is  the  admirable  piece  of 
Ccelius  Apicius,  De  Opsoniis  &  Condimentis, 
hive  Arte  Coquinaria,  Libri  decern,  being  Ten  - 
Books  of  Soups  and  Sauces,  and  the  Art  of  Cookery, . 
as  it  is  excellently  printed  for  the  doctor,  who  in 
this  so  important  af&ir  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
municative. My  friend  says,  he  has  a  promise 
of  leave  to  read  it  What  remarks  he  makes  I 
shall  not  be  envious  of,  but  impart  to  him  I  love 
as  well  as  his 

Most  humble  servant,  IbC 
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HORACE'S  ART  OF   POETRY. 


TO  DR.  UST£R. 

iNOBNiom  Lister,  were  a  pictave  dmwn 
With  Cynthia's  lace,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn; 
With  wings  of  Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf; 
Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you 
Such  it,  good  sir,  the  figure  of  a  feast,        [laugh ! 
By  some  rich  fitrmer's  wife  and  sister  drest ; 
Which,  were  it  not  (or  plenty  and  for  steam. 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream. 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fest. 
That  syllabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 
Not  but  that  cooks  and  poets  still  were  free. 
To  use  their  power  in  nice  Tariety; 
Henoe  mackarel  seem  deligbtftil  to  the  eyes, 
Thoitgli  dress'd  with  incoherent  g^sebenries. 
Crabs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread. 
Who  never  touch'd  that  heib  till  they  were  dead; 
Yet  no  man  lardi  salt  pork  with  oninge>peel,    , 
Or  gmmishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  profess'd, 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishisy  nicely  diessM : 
What  Signify  scotcht-coUops  to'a  feast  > 
Or  yoitt  can  make  whippet  ci^m ;  pray  what  relief 
Will  that  be  to  a  sailor  who  wants  beef; 
Who,  lately  shipwreck'd,  never  can  bave  ease, 
Till  re-«ttablish'd  in  his  pork  and  pease  ? 
When  once  begun,  let  industry  ne'er  cease 
Till  it  has  render*d  all  things  of  one  piece  : 
At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

Moat  knowing  sir !  the  greatest  part  of  cooks, 
Searching  for  truth,  are  cozen'd  by  its  looks. 
One  would  have  all  things  little ;  hence  has  tried 
Tarkey.poults, fresh  from  th'egg,  in  batter  fried : 
Others,  to  show  the  largeness  of  their  soul, 
Prepare  you  muttons  swol'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
To  vary  the  same  things,  some  think  is  art: 
By  larding  of  hqgs-feet  and  bacon-tart, 
The  taste  is  now  to  that  perfection  brought. 
That  care,  when  wanting  skill,  creates  the  feult 

In  Covent-Garden  did  a  taylor  dwell. 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  Hell ; 
Give  him  a  single  coat  to  make,  he  'd  do 't; 
A  vest,  or  breeches,  singly:  but  the  brute 
CouUI  ne'er  contrive  all- three  to  make  a  suit: 
Rather  than  frame  a  supper  like  such  clothes, 
I  'd  haTe  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  without  my  nose. 

You^  that  from  pliant  paste  would  febries  raise, 
Expecting  thence  to  gain  immortal  pnuse. 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
Their  power  to  knnd,  and  give  the  form  to  dough ; 
Chooee  your  materials  right,  your  seasoning  ix. 
And  with  your  fruit  resplendent  sugar  mix:     <- 
Frofti  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise. 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surfece  of  your  jpies. 

Beauty  from  order  springs;  the  judgmg  eye 
Will  tell  you  if  one  single  plate 's  awry. 
The  cook  most  stall  regard  the  present  time : 
T'  omit  what 's  just  in  season  is  a  crime. 
Your  tnfent  pease  t'  asparagus  prefer. 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  b^st  defer. 

Be  cautious  how  you  change  old  bills  of  fiure, 
Such  alterations  should  at  least  be  rare; 


Yet  credit  to  the  artist  will  accrue. 

Who  in  known  things  still  makes  th>  appearance 

new. 
Fresh  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traifick  known. 
And  now  by  constant  use  femiliar  grown. 
What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepaie 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare^ 
Or  would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  feult» 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt  ? 
New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Montetb 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death. 
The  seasons  change  us  all.    By  Autumn's  frost,- 
The  shady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  lost 
But  then  the  Sprtngbreaks  forth  withfresh  supplies*. 
And  from  the  teeming  Earth  new  buds  arise. 
So  stubble-geese  at  Michaelmas  ara  seen 
Upon  the  spit ;  next  May  produces  green. 
The  fete  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark : 
What  cavalier  would  know  St.  James's  Park  '? 
For  locket  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring ; 
And  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppersdid  sing ; 
A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise,         *' 
Where  Sedley's  noble  muse  fouad  mulberries  ^ 
Since  places  alter  thus,  what  constant  thought 
Of  filling  various  dishes  can  be  taught } 
For  he  pretends  too  much,  or  is  a  fool. 
Who'd  fix  those  things  where  feshion  is>a  rule. 

King  Hardicnute,  midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Carouz'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout ; 
Which  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains. 
And,  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,  in  splendour . 

reigns. 
By  northern  custom,  duty  was  express'd. 
To  friends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feast. 
Though  I  've  consulted  Holinshed  and  Stow, 
1  find  it  very  difficult  to  know 
Who,  to  refresh  th*  attendants  to  a  grave. 
Burnt-claret  first  or  Naples-bisouit  gave. 

Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  first  did  frame 
A  pye,  which  still  retains  his  proper  name : 
Though  common  grown,  yet,  with  white  sugar 

strow'd. 
And  botter'd  right,  its  goodness  is  allow'd. 
As  wealth  flow'd  in,  and  plenty  sprang  from 

peace,  [crease. 

Good-humour  reign'd,  and  pleasures  found  in- 
Twas  usual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  music's  charm,  and  some  delightful  song ; 
Where  every  youth  in  pleasing  accents  strove 
To  tell  the  stratagems  and  cares  of  love; 

'  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  the  park 
was  a  wild  wet  field ;  but  that  prince,  on  building 
St.  James's  palace,  enclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in 
walks,  and,  collecting' the  waters  together,  gave 
to  the  new-enclosed  ground  and  new-raised  build- 
ing  the  name  of  St.  James.  It  was  much  en» 
larged  by  Charlf-s  11. ;  who  added  to  it  several 
fields,  planted  it  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  lakl 
out  the  Mall,  formed  the  canal,  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  ponds,  fbr  water-fowl.  The  lime- 
trees  or  tUia,  whose  blossoms  are  incomparably 
fragrant,  were  probably  planted  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Evdyn,  in  his  Furntfu- 
gium,  published  in  z66i.-^The  improvements 
lately  made  seem  in  some  measure-to  have  brought 
it  into  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  Restoration ; 
at  least,  the  wild-ducks  have  in  their  turn  given 
way  to  the  grass-hoppers.    N. 

*  A  comedy  called,  The  Mulberry  Garden.   K 
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How  some  sucoMsfol  were,  how  others  crost; 
Then  to  the  Bparklin^  glass  would  give  his  toast. 
Whose  bloom  did  most  in  his  opinion  shine^ 
To  relish  both  the  music  and  the  wine. 

Why  am  I  styPd  a  cook,  if  1  'm  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth. 
Or  send  np  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth; 
If  I  my  master's  giuio  won't  discern, 
But,  through  my  bashful  folly,  scorn  to  learn  } 
'   When  among  friendsgood-humour  takes  itsbirth, 
Tis  not  a  tedious  feast  prolongs  the  mirth; 
Bat  'tis  not  reason  thet^fore  you  should  spare. 
When,  as  thi^ir  future  burgess,  you  prepare 
For  a  &t  corporation  and  their  mayor, 
ikll  things  should  find  their  room  in  proper  place; 
And  what  adorns  this  treat,  would  that  disgrace. 
Sometimes  the  vul^rar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake : 
Ev*n  taylors  at  their  yearly  feasts  look  great, 
And  all  their,  encumbers  are  tum'd  to  meat. 
A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray. 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way. 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  offish. 
But,  hungry,  sups  his  cream  senr'd  up  in  earthen 

dish; 
Saenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals : 
^leasM  as  king  Henry  with  the  miller  free. 
Who  thought  himself  as  good  a  man  aq  be* 

Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie. 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pye? 

If  you  would  have  me  merry  with  your  cheer. 
Be  so.  yourself,  or  so  at  least  appear. 

The  things  we  eat  by  various  juice  control 
The  narrowness  or  largenes&of  our  soul. 
Onions  will  make  ev'n  heirs  or  widows  weep; 
The  tender  lettuce  brings  on  softer  sleep ; 
Eat  beef  or  pye-crust  if  ^ou  'd  serious  be ; 
Your  shell-fish  raises  Venus  frgm  the  sea; 
For  Nature,  that  inclines  to  ill  or  good, 
fitiil  nourishes  our  passions  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried, 
To  whom  she  much  has  given,  and  much  denied: 
With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees, 
And  can  regale  himself  with  toast  and  cheese: 

Your  betters  will  despise  you,  if  they  see 
Things  that  are  far  suppassing  your  degree ; 
Therefore  beyond  your  substance  never  treat ; 
>Tis  plenty,  in  small  fortune,  to  be  neat. 
Tis  certain  that  a  steward  canH  afibrd 
An  entertainmeut  equal  with  his  lord. 
Old  age  is  frugal ;  gay  youth  will  abound 
With  heat,  and  see  the  flowing  cup  go  round. 
A' widow  has  cold  pye ;  nurse  gives  you  cake ; 
From  gen*  rous  merchants  ham  or  sturgeon  take. 
The  farmer  has  brown  bread  as  fresh  as  day. 
And  butter  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 
Cornwall  8<)uab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings; 
And  Iveicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings ! 

At  Christmas-time,  be  careful  of  your  fome. 
See  the  old  tenants'  table  be  the  same ; 
-Then,  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner's  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace. 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place; 
Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes. 
The  roguish  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose. 
Sack  and  the  well-spic'd  bippocras  the  wine. 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  fine,  ^ 
. Voiridge  with  plums,  and  turkeys  with  the  chine. 


If  you  perhaps  would  tiy  loaM  dish  unknown. 
Which  more  peculiarly  you'd  make  your  own. 
Like  ancient  sailors  still  regard  the  ccast. 
By  yenturing  out  too  fiu:  you  may  be  loat. 
By  masting  that  which  your  forefotheri  boiTd, 
And  boiling  what  they  roasted,  much  is  spoil'd. 
That  cook  to  British  palates  is  complete, 
Whose  savoury  4iand  gives  turns  to  common  meat. 

Though  cooks  are  often  men  of  pregnant  wit, 
Through  niceness  of  their  subject,  fow  have  writ. 
In  what  an  aukwatd  sound  that  fattUad  ran^ 
Which  with  this  blustering  paragraph  began: 

"  There  was  a  prince  of  Lubberland^ 
A  potentate  of  high  command, 
'"en  thousand  bakers  did  attend  him. 
Ten  thousand  brewers  did  befriend  him : 
These  brought  him  kissing-^iusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small-beer  before  be  rose." 

The  author  raises  mountains  seeming  full. 
But  till  the  cry  produces  little  xaool: 
So,  if  you  sue  a  beggar  for  a  house. 
And  have  a  verdict,  what  d'  ye  gain  ?  A  louse ! 
Homer  more  modest,  if  we  search  his  books. 
Will  show  us  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooks  ; 
How  lov'd  Patroclus  with  Achilles  joins. 
To  quarter  out  the  ox,  and  spit  the  loins. 
Oh  could  that  poet  live !  could  he  rehearse 
Thy  journey.  Lister,  in  imnvortal  verse  1 

**  Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go, 
That  he  might  taste  their  soups,  and  mushrooms 
know  I" 

Oh,  how  would  Homer  praise  their  dancing  dogs, 
TheW  stinking  cheese,  and  fricasee  of  frogs! 
He  'd  raise  no  fables,  sing  no  flagrant  lie. 
Of  boys  with  custard  choak'd  at  Newberry ; 
But  their  whole  courses  you'd  entirely  see. 
How  all  their  parts  from  first  to  last  agree. 

If  you  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age. 

The  favour^  child,  that  just  b^os  to  prattle. 
And  throws  away  his  silver  bells  and  rattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter. 
Til)  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter : 
He  for  iiepeated  supper-meat  will  cry. 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he'd  have,  or  why. 

The  smooth-fiic'd  youth,  that  has  new  guardians 
chose, 
From  play-house  steps  to  supper  at  the  Rose, 
Where  he  a  main  or  two  at  random  throws : 
Squandering  of  wealth,  impatient  of  advice. 
His  eating  must  be  little,  costly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  strange. 
Each  night  frequents  his  club  behind  the  'Change, 
Expecting  there  frugality  and  health. 
And  honour  rising  from. a  sheriff's  wealth : 
Unless  he  some  insurance-dinner  lacks, 
'Tis  very  rarely  he  frequents  Pontack's. 
But  then  old  age,  by  still  intniding  years. 
Torments  the  feeUe  heart  with  anxious  fears : 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident, 
The  more  be  stUl  abounds,  the  less  content;  • 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes. 
And  fun,  lest  be  shoukl  want  hereafter,  starves; 
Thinks  scorn  of  all  the  present  age  can  give. 
And  none  these  threescore  years  knew  how  to  live. 
But  now  the  cook  must  pass  through  aU  degrees. 
And  by  his  art  discordant  tempers  please. 
And  minister  to  health  and  to  disease. 

Far  from  the  parlour  have  your  kitchen  placed. 
Dainties  may  ia  their  working  be  disgrac'd. 
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In  |>ntifte  draw  your  poolhy,  dean  yonr  tripe, 
And  firom  yonr  eels  their  ilimy  substance  wipe. 
Let  cruel  oi&cea  be  dode  by  nigbt, 
foe  they  who  like  the  thing  abhor  the  sight. 

Next,  let  discretion  moderate  your  cost. 
And,  when  you  treat,  three  courses  be  the  most. 
Lei  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try, 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by : 
Then  you  may  put  a' dwarf  into  a  pie. 
Or»  if  you*d  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  patty  lodge  a  living  hare ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  furs  shall  mirth  arise, 
And  all  the  Guild  pursue  with  joyful  cries. 

Crowd  not  your  table :  let  your  number  be 
Not  more  than  seven,  aud  never  less  than  thr^ 

Tis  the  dessert  that  graces  all  the  feast, 
^or  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest: 
A  tbonaand  things  well  done,  and  one  forgot. 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 
Make  your  transparent  sweet-meats  truly  nice. 
With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice : 
And  let  your  various  creams  encircled  be 
With  ewelling  fruit  jast  ravish'd  from  the  tree. 
'Let  plates  and  dishes  be  from  China  brought. 
With  lively  paint  and  earth  transparent  wrought. 
The  feast  now  done,  discourses  are  renewM, 
And  witty  aiguments  with  mirth  pursued. 
The  cheerful  roaster,  hnidst  his  jovial  friends. 
His  glass  "  to  their  best  wishes"  recommends. 
The  grace-^up  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health, 
And  to  his  country,  **  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth.'' 
Performing- then  the  piety  of  graces 
Each  man  that  pleases  re-assumes  his  place ; 
While  at  hia  gate,  frx>m  such  abundant  store. 
He  showers  his  god-like  blessings  on  the  poor. 

In  daya  of  old,  our  Withers  went  to  war, 
Expecting  sturdy  blows  and  hardy  (are : 
Their  beef  ttiey  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd, 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  tlieir  beverage  brew'd. 
Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent. 
To  a  large  cover*d  pipkiu  in  his  tent. 
Where  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got. 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not, 
Was  all  thrown  into  bank,  and  went  to  pot. 
But,  when  our  conquests  were  eirtensive  grown, 
And  through  the  world  our  British  worth  was 

known. 
Wealth  on  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace, 
Their  champaign  sparkled  equal  with  their  lace; 
Snails,  becco6co8,  ortolans,  were  sent 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent; 
In  their  gilt  plate  all  delicates  were  seen, 
And  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene. 

When  .the  young  players  once  get  to  Islington, 
They  fondly  think  that  all  the  world's  their  own : 
Prentices,  parish-clerks,  and  Hectors  meet ; 
He  that  is  drunk,  or  bullied,  pays  the  treat. 
Their  talk  is  loose;  and  o'er  the  bouncing  ale 
At  constables  and  justices  they  rail ; 
Not  thinking  custard  such  a  serious  thing. 
That  common-council  men  twill  thither  bring ; 
Where  many  a  man,  at  variance.with  his  wife. 
With  softening  mead  and  cheese-cake  ends  the 
strife.  [discourse, 

Ev'n  squires  come  there,  and,  with  their  mean 
Sender  the  kitchen,  which  they  sit  in,  worse. 
M  idwives  demure,  and  chambeiwmaids  most  gay, 
Foremen  that  pick  the  box  and  come  to  play, 
Beie  find  their  entertainment  at  the  height. 
In  craajQ  and  codlings  reveUIng  with  delight 


What  these  approve  the  great  men  win  dislike : 
But  here 's  the  art,  if  you  the  palate  strike; 
By  management  of  common  things  so  well. 
That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excel ; 
While  others  strive  in  vain,  all  persons  own 
Such  dishes  could  be  drei^s'd  by  you  alone. 

When  straiten'd  in  your  time,  and  servants  few. 
You  '11  rightly  then  compose  an  ambigue : 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dessert^ 
All  in  one  sinii^le  table  have  their  part. 
From  such  a  vast  confusion  'tis  delight. 
To  find  the  jarring  elements  unite. 
And  raise  a  structure  grateful  to  the  sight. 

Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led. 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footsteps  tread : 
The  French  our  relish  help,  and  well  supply 
The  want  of  things  too  gross  by  decency. 
Our  fathers  most  admir'd  their  sauces  sweet. 
And  often  ask'd  for  sugar  with  their  meat; 
They  butter*d  currants  on  fiat  veal  bestow'd. 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin-honey  strew*d. 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
Where  rocombole,  shallot,  and  tUe  rank  garlic, 
grow, 

Tom  Bold  did  first  b^n  the  strolling  mart. 
And  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
Sometimes  his  wifie  the  citizens  would  please. 
And  from  the  same  machine  sell  pecks  of  pease; 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound. 
And  oranges  in  whimsey-boards  went  round  : 
Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall; 
Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread^ 
With  the  enticing  gold  of  ginger-bread : 
But  flounders,  sprats,  and  cucumbers  were  cried, 
Aud  every  sound  and  every  voice  was  tried. 
At  last  the  law  this  hideous  din  suppress'd. 
And  order'd  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackarel. 

There  is  no  dish  but  what  our  cooks  have  made. 
And  merited  a  charterl>y  their  trade. 
Not  French  kickshaws,  or  o^ios  brought  from 

Spain, 
Alone  have  fbund  improvement  from  their  brain  ; 
But  pudding,  brawn,  and  white-pots,  own'd  to  be 
Th'  effects  of  native  ingenuity. 

Our  British  fleet,  which  now  commands  the 
Might  glorious  wreaths  of  victory  obtain,    [main. 
Would  they  take  time;  would  they  with  leisure 
work,  [pork; 

With  care  would  salt  their  beef,  and  cure  their 
Would  boil  their  liquor  well  whene'er  they  brew. 
Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due. 

Because  that  thrift  and  abstinence  are  good. 
As  mcmy  things  if  rightly  understood. 
Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  be  fops, 
That  can't  regale  themselves  with  mutton-chops. 
He  often  for  stuft  beef  to  Bedlam  runs. 
And  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pest-house,  shuns* 
Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish. 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 
As  for  myself,  I  take  him  to  abstain. 
Who  *has  good  meat,  with  decency,  though  plain : 
But,  thou^  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season 's  past. 
What 's  stale,  what  choice,  what  plentiful,  what 

waste. 
And  lead  him  through  the  rarioas  maze  of  taste. 
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KING'S  POEMS. 


The  filndamental  principle  of  all 
Is  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish  call; 
For,  when  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food. 
They  all  are  tasteless  till  thai  makes  them  good. 
Besides,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care. 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare : 
YouM  please  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  testy  father,  or  a  haughty  mother ; 
Woukl  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire. 
Or  else  some  smiles  from  court  you  may  desire ; 
Or  would)  perhaps,  some  hasty  supper  give. 
To  show  the  splendid  state  in  which  you  live. 
Pursuant  to  that  interest  you  pcopose, 
Must  all  your  wine  and  all  your  meat  be  chose. 
Let  men  and  manners  every  dish  adapt : 
Who'd  force  bis  pepper  where  his  guests  are  clapt  f 
A  cauldron  of  fat  beef  and  stoop  of  ale 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them  with  the  nicest  art 
Ragouts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert-tart 

'  The  French  by  soups  and  hauUgmUt  glory  raise, 
And  their  desires  all  terminate  in  praise. 
The  thrifty  maxim  of  the  wary  Dutch 
Is,  to  save  all  the  money  they  can  touch : 
'<  Hans,*'  cries  the  ftitber,  "  see  a  pin  lies  th^re; 
A  pin  a  day  will  fetch  a  groat  a  year. 
To  your  five  farthings  join  three  iarthings  more  ;  . 
And  they,  if  added,  make  your  halfpence  four!'' 
Thus  may  your  stock  by  management  increase, 
Yourwars  shall  gain  you  more  than  Britain's  peace. 
Where  love  of  wealth  aud  rusty  coin  prevail. 
What  hopes  of  sugar'd  cakes  or  butter*d  ale  ? 

Cooks  garnish  out  some  tables,  some  they  fill. 
Or  in  a  prudent  mixture  ^how  their  skill : 
Clog  not  your  constant  meals ;  for  dishes  few 
Increase  the  appetite,  when  choice  and  new, 
Ev'n  they,  who  will  extravagance  profess, 
Have  still  an  inward  hatred  for  excess ; 
Meat,  forcM  too  much,  untouch'd  at  table  lies. 
Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastic  dish  some  call  twrprut. 
When  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palate  meet. 
That  cook  has  render'd  bis  gri^at  work  complete : 
His  glory  far,  like  Sur-loin's  knighthood,  flies  ; 
Immortal  made,  as  Kit-cat  by  his  pies. 

Oood-nature  must  some  failings  overlook. 
Not  wilfulness,  but  errours  of  the  cook. 
A  string  won't  always  give  the  sound  destgn'd 
"^  By  the  musician's  touch  and  heavenly  mind  > 
Nor  will  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow 
Still  to  the  destin'd  point  directly  go. 
Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish,  ^ 

Or  no  fried  parley  8catter*d  on  the  fish. 
Shall  1  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly. 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny. 
For  things  which  carelessness  might  oversee. 
And  all  mankind  commit  as  well  as  he  ? 
I  with  compassion  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook : 
But  think  not  therefore  tamely  I'll  permit        , 
That  he  should  daily  the  same  fault  commit. 
For  fear  the  rascal  send  me  up  the  spit ! 

Poor  Roger  Fowler  had  a  generous  mind. 
Nor  would  submit  to  have  his  band  confin'd. 
But  aim'd  at  all ;  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but -stuffing  of  bis  veal : 
But,  when  that  dish  was  in  perfection  seen. 
And  that  alone,  would  it  not  move  your  spleen  } 
>Tis  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep, 
Aiid  {pertly  sink  the  artist  into  sleep. 


Ev'n  Lamb  himself,  aft  the  mat/t  solemn  feast. 
Might  have  some  chargers  not  exactly  direaL 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  the  sight. 
Some  djishes  cast  in  shade,  some  spread  in  liglity 
Some  at  a  distance  brighten,  some  near  hand. 
Where  ease  may  all  their  delicnct  command : 
Some  should  be  mov'd  when  broken;  others  laai 
Through  tlie  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  taste. 

Locket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown. 
Up  frc»m  the  kitchen  call'd  his  eklest  son : 
"  Though  wise  thyself,"  says  be,  "  though^taughi: 

by  me. 
Yet  fix  this  sentence  in  thy  memory: 
There  are  some  certain  things  that  don't  ezcd» 
And  yet  we  say  are  ioUrahWf  weU : 
There's  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize. 
Whom  they  distinguish  as  of  middk  size. 
For  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  books  ; 
But  this  is  not,  my  son,  the  fate  of  cooks. 
From  whose  mysterious  art  true  pleasure  springs 
To  ttall  of  garter,  and  t^  throne  of  kings. 
A  simple  scene,  a  disobliging  song, 
Which  no  way  to  the  main  design  belong. 
Or  were  they  absent  never  would  be  miss'd. 
Have  made  a  well-wrought  comedy  be  hias'd ; 
So  in  a  feast  no  intermediate  fi^ult 
Will  be  allow'd ;  but,  if  not  best,  *tis  naught  >* 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joifkts  complains. 
From  nine-pins,  coits,  and  fh)m  trap-lndl,  ab^ 

stains; 
Cudgels  avoids,  and  shuns  the  wrestling-plaoe. 
Lost  vinegar  resound  his  load  disgrace. 
But  every  one  to  cookery  pretends ; 
Nor  maid  nor  mistress  e'er  consult  their  friends. 
But,  sir,  if  you  would  roast  a  pig,  be  free. 
Why  not,  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  witli  me  ? 
We'll  see  whea  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  out. 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout : 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  cracklings  pall'd. 
Not  by  the  dr|;^ing-box  to  be  recaU'd. 

Our  Cambrian  fathers,  sparing  in  their  food. 
First  broil'd  their  hunt<>d  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sharp  hunger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Such  salt  as  issued  firoin  the  native  rock. 
Their  ndlading  was  never  far  to  seek. 
The  poignant  water-grass,  or  savoury  leek  ; 
Until  the  British  bards  adom'd  this  isle. 
And  taught  them  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  boil : 
Then  TaJiessin  rose,  and  sweetly  strung 
His  British  harp,  instructing  whilst  he  sung : 
Taught  them  that  honesty  they  still  possess. 
Their  truth,  their  open  heart,  their  modest  dress. 
Duty  to  kindred,  constancy  to  friends, 
And  inward  worth,  which  always  recommends; 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  appear 
To  all  mankind  witl^  hospitable  cheer. 
In  after-^ges,  Arthurtaught  his  knights 
At  his  round  table  to  record  their  fights. 
Cities  eraz'd,  encampments  forc'd  in  field. 
Monsters  subdued,  and  hideous  tyrants  quell'd. 
Inspired  that  Cambrian  soul  which  ne*er  can  yiekL 
Then  Ouy,  the  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  great. 
To  future  heroes  due  example  set. 
By  his  capacious  cauldron  made  appear. 
From  whence  the  spirits  rise,  and  strength  of 

war. 
The  present  age,  to  gallantry  inclin'd. 
Is  p1ea8*d  with  vast  improvements  of  the  mind. 
He,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes. 
May  be  a  fit  companion  o'er  beef-steaks  ^ 
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Hi9  name  may  be  to  fbtnre  times  eiiroll*d 

Id  BstcourfB  book  9,  whose  gridiron*s  fram'd  of 

gold. 
Scorn  not  tb^  lines,  design'd  to  let  you  know 
Profits  that  from  a  weU-plac*d  table  How. 

Tis  a  sage  qnestioo,  if  the  art  of  cooks 
h  lodged  by  Nature,  or  attainM  by  books  > 
That  man  will  never  frame  a  noble  treat, 
Whose  wbo!e  dependence  lies  in  some  receipt : 
Tlien  by  pure  Nature  every  thing  is  spoil'd, 
She  knows  no  more  than  stew'd,  bak'd,  roast,  and 

boii'd. 
When  Art  and  Nature  join,  th*  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragotU,  or  charming  fricasee. 

The  lad  that  wonld  his  genius  so  advance, 
tliat  on  the  rope  he  might  securely  dance. 
From  tender  years  enures  himself  to  pains, 
To  summer's  parching  heat,  and  winter's  rains. 
And  fit)m  the  fire  of  wine  and  love  abstains ; 
No  artist  can  his  hautboy's  stops  command, 
Unless  some  skilftil  master  form  his  baud : 
But  gentry  take  their  cooks  though  never  tried ; 
H  seems  no  more  to  them  than  up  and  ride. 
Preferments  granted  thus  show  him  a  fool. 
That  dreads  a  parent's  check,  or  rods  at  school. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some 

ilat  tis  with  an  intention,  men  should  boy. 
Others  abound  with  such  a  plenteous  store, 
That,  if  youll  let   them   treat,  they 'ir  ask  no 

more: 
And  »tis  the  vast  ambition  of  their  soul. 
To  see  their  port  admir*d,  and  table  full.    , 
But  then,  amidst  that  cringing  fawning  crowd. 
Who  talk  so  very  much,  and  laugh  so  loud. 
Who  with  such  ^ce  bis  honour's  actions  praise. 
How  well  he  fences,  dances,  sings,  and  plays  j 
TeM  liimliis  livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  fine. 
How  choice  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wine ; 
Sumuinded  thus,  how  should  the  youth  descry 
The  happiness  of  friendship  from  a  lie  ? 
Priends  act  with  cautious  temper  when  sincere ; 
But  flattering  impudence  is  void  of  care : 
So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears ; 
Who, wringing  oft'  their  hands,  with  hideous  moan. 
Know  not  his  name  for  whom  they  seem  to  groan ; 
While  real  grief  with  silent  steps  proceeds. 
And  lore' nnfeign'd  with  inward  passion  bleeds. 
Hard  ftte  of  wealth !  Were  lords  as  butchers  wise, 
They  from  their  meat  would  banish  all  the  flit*  ! 
The  Persian  kings,  with  wine  and  massy  bowl, 
Search'd  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul ; 
That,  so  laid  open,  no  one  might  pretend. 
Unless  a  man  of  worth,  to  be  their  friend. 
Bot  now  the  guests  their  patrons  undermine ; 
And  shmder  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 

<  That  is,  "  be  admitted  a  member  of  The  Beef- 
steak Club." — Richard  Estcourt,  who  was  a  player 
and  dramatic  writer,  is  celebrated  in  the  Spectator, 
as  possessed  of  a  sprightly  wit,  and  an  easy  and 
•atural  politeness.  His  company  was  much  co- 
veted by  the  great,  on  iBLCcount  of  his  qualifications 
as  a  boon  companion.  Wheu  the  famous  Beof- 
rteak  Club  was  first  instituted,  he  had  the  ofi%ce  of 
providore  assigned  him ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
wn,  used  to  wear  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung 
AoQt  his  neck  ^tb  a  grcea  silk  riband.  He  died 
n  the  year  md.    N. ' 


Oreat  men  have  dearly  thus  companions  bought : 
Unless  by  these  instructions  they'll  be  taught. 
They  spread  the   net,  and  will  themselves   be 
caught. 
Were  Horace,  that  great  master,  now  alive, 
A\4east  with  wit  and  judgment  he'd  contrive. 
As  thus : — Supposing  that  you  would  rehearse 
A  labour'd  work,  and  every  dish  a  verse ; 
He'd  say,  **  Mend  this,  and  t'other  liue,  and  this." 
If  after  trial  it  were  still  amiss, 
He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  turn  of  fece. 
Or  set  some  dish  more  curious  in  its  place. 
it  you  persist,  he  would  not  strive  to  move 
A  passion  so  delightful  as  self-love. 

We  should  submit  our  treats  to  critics'  view. 
And  every  prudent  cook  should  read  Bossu. 
Judgment  provides  the  meat  in  season  fit. 
Which  by  the  genius  dnest,  its  sauce  is  wit. 
Good  beef  for  men,  pudding  for  youth  and  age. 
Come  up  to  the  decorum  of  the  stage.      ' 
The  critic  strikes  out  all  that  is  not  just. 
And  'tis  ev'n  so  the  butler  chips  his  <;rusL 
Poets  and  pastry-cooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  them  their  images  must  frame. 
Chimeras  from  the  poet's  fancies  flow : 
The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real  dough. 
When  Truth  commands,  there's  no  man  can 
offend. 
That  with  a  modest  love  corrects  his  friend, 
Though  'tis  in  toasting  bread,  or  buttering  pease. 
So  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindness,  ease. 
But  why  should   we  reprove   when  feults   are 

small  ? 
Because  'tis  better  to  have  none  at  afl. 
There's  often  weight  in  things  that  seem  the  least. 
And  our  most  trifling  follies  raise  the  jest 

*Tis  by  his  cleanliness  a  cook  must  please  j 
A  kitchen  will  admit  of  no  disease. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  both  may  run 
Amidst  that  dirt  which  he  must  nicely  shniu 
Empedocles,  a  sage  of  old,  would  raise 
A  name  immortal  by  unusual  ways ; 
At  last  his  fiucies  grew  so  very  odd. 
He  thought  by  roatting  to  be  made  a  god. 
Though  fat,  he  leapt  with  hisunwi^dly  stuff 
In  Etna's  flames,  so  to  have  fire  enough. 
Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  stander-by, 
Pd  rather  than  himself  his  fish  should  fry. 

There  are  some  persons  so  excessive  rude. 
That  to  your  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vain  pretend  to  fast ; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  they'll  catch  you  at  the  last.         ^ 
You  must,  since  bars  and  doors  are  no  defence, 
Ev'n  quit  your  house  as  in  a  pestilence. 
Be  quick,  pay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
Aud,  as  you're  scampering,  stop  you  in  your 

•  coach. 
Then  think  of  all  your  sins,  and  you  will  see 
How  right  your  guilt  and  punishment  agree : 
Perhaps  no  tender  pity  could  prevail. 
But  you  would  throw  some  debtor  into  gaol. 
Now  mark  th'  efiect  of  this  prevailing  curse. 
You  are  detaiu'd  by  something  that  is  worse. 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  should  choo««. 
To  meet  a  ravenous  wolf  or  Ijear  got  loose. 
He'll  eat  and  Ulk,  and  talking  still  will  eat. 
No  quarter  from  the  parasite  you'll  get ; 
But,  like   a  leech  well  fix'd,  he'll  suck  whatH 

good. 
And  never  put  tilt  mtisfled  with  blood. 
t 
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LETTER    IX. 

To  Mr.  —^ 


]>BAR  Billy 

i  MUST  opmoiuDicate  my  happineM  to  you,  be- 
cause you  are  so  much  my  friend  as  to  rejoice  at  it 
I  some  days  ago  met  with  aa  old  acquaintance,  a 
curious  person,  of  whom  1  inquired  if  he  had  seen 
the  book  concerning  soups  and  sauces.  Ue  told 
me  be  had  j  but  that  be  had  but  a  very  slight  view 
of  it,  the  person  who  vas  master  of  it  not  being 
willing  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  rarity  out  of  his 
closet.  1  desired  him  to  give  me  what  account 
he  could  of  it.  He  says,  that  it  is  a  very  liaiid- 
acme  octavo ;  for,  ever  since  the  days  of  Ogilby, 
good  paper,  and  good  print,  and  fine  cuts,  make  a 
book  become  ingenious,  and  brighten  up  an  author 
strangely  i  that  there  is  a  copious  index  ;  and  at 
the  end  a  catalogue  of  all  the  doctor's  works,  con- 
cerning cockles,  English  beetles,  snails,  spiders, 
that  get  up  into  the  air  and  throw  us  down  cob- 
webs, a  monster  vomited  up  by  a  baker,  and  such 
like ;  which,  if  carefully  perused,  would  wonder- 
fully improve  us.  There  is,  it  seems,  no  manu- 
aeript  of  it  in  England,  nor  any  other  (fountry  that 
can  be  heard  of;  so  that  this  impression  is  froifi 
one  of  Humelbergius,  who,  as  my  friend  says,  be 
does  not  believe  contrived  it  himself,  because  the 
things  are  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  that  it  is 
not  probable  any  learned  man  would  set  himself 
seriously  to  work  to  invent  them.  He  tells  me  of 
this  ingenious  remark  made  by  the  editor,  **  That, 
whatever  manuscripts  ther^  might  hAve  been,  they 
must  have  been  extremely  vicious  and  corrupt,  as 
being  written  out  by  the  cooks  themselves,  or 
some  of  their  friends  or  servants,  who  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  accurate.''  And  then,  as  my  friend 
observed,  if  the  cook  had  used  it  much,  it  might 
be  sullied ;  the  cook,  perhaps,  not  always  licking 
h\6  fingers  when  he  had  occasion  for  it  I  should 
think  it  no  improvident  matter  for  the  state  to  or- 
der a  select  scrivener  to  transcribe  receipts,  lest 
Ignorant  women  and  housekeepers  should  impose 
upon  ftxtore  ages  by  ill-spelt  and  uncorrect  receipts 
for  potting  of  lobbters,  or  pickling  of  turkeys. 
Celius  Apichis,  it  seems,  passes  ft>r  the  author  of 
this  treatise;  whose  science,  learning,  and  disci- 
plinej  were  extremely  contemned,  and  almost  ab- 
horred, by  Seneca  and  the  Stoics,  as  introducing 
luxury, and  infecting  the  manners  of  the  Romans; 
and  so  lay  neglected  till  the  inferior  ages;  but 
then  were  introduced,  as  being  a  help  to  physic, 
to  which  a  learned  author,  called  Donatus,  says, 
that  '*  the  kitchen  is  a  handmaid."  I  remember 
„  in  our  days,  though  we  cannot  in  every  respert 
4  come  up  to  the  ancients,  that  by  a  very  good 
author  an  old  gentleman  is  introduced  as  mining 
use  of  three  dcitors.  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  iuiet,  and  Dr. 
Merriman.  They  are  reported  to 'be  excellent 
physicians;  and,  if  kept  at  a  consUnt  pension, 
their  fees  will  not  be  very  costly. 

It  seems,  as  my  friend  haS  learnt,  there  were 
two  pei-sons  that  bore  the  name  of  Apicius,  one 
under  the  iepublio,*the  other  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
vius,  who  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  "  to  have  had 
«  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment  in  all  affairs  that 
related  to  eating,"  and  consequently  has  his  name 
Afixed  to  nuDy  sort*  of  aumulets  aod  pancakes. 


Nor  were  emperors  less  contributors  to  so  great  an 
undertaking,  as  Vitellius,  Commodus,  Didius  Ju- 
lianus,  and  Varius  Heliogabalus,  whpse  imperial 
names  are  prefixed  to  manifold  receipts ;  the  last 
of  which  emperors  had  the  peculiar  glory  of  first 
making  sausages  of  shrimps,  crabs,  oysters, 
prawns,  and  lobsters.  And  tliese  sausages  beiiig 
mentioned  by  the  author  which  the  editor  pub- 
lishes, firom  that  and  many  other  arg;umeiits  the 
learned  )!octor  irrefragably  maintains,  that  th« 
book,  as  now  printed,  could  not  be  transcribed  till 
after  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  who  gloried  in  the 
titlesof  Apicius  and  Vitellius, more  than  Antoninus, 
who  had  gained  his  reputation  by  a  temperate, 
austere,  and  solid  virtue.  And,  it  seems,  under 
his  administration,  a  person  that  found  out  a  new 
soup  might  have  as  great  a  reward,  as  Drake  or 
Dampier  might  expect  for  finding  a  new  continenL 
My  friend  says,  the  editor  tells  us  of  unheard-of 
dainties ;  how  "  JEsopus  had  a  supper  of  the 
tongues  of  birds  that  could  speak ;"  and  that  *'  hi& 
daughter  regaled  on  pearls,"  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  she  dressed  them ;  how  "  Horteusius 
4eft  ten  thousand  pipes  pf  wine  in  his  cellar,  for 
his  heir's  drinking ;"  how  **  Vedius  PoUio  fed  his 
fish-ponds  with  man's  flesh ;"  and  how  *'  Caesar 
bought  six  thousand  weight  of  lampreys  for  his 
triumphal  snppeiv"  He  says,  the  editor  proves 
equally  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  proportions 
and  quantities  set  down,  and  the  nauseousness  of 
the  ingredients,  that  the  dinners  of  the  emperors 
were  ordered  by  their  physicians;  and  that  the 
recipe  was  taken  by  the  cook,  as  the  collegiate 
doctors  would  do  their  bills,  to  a  modem  apothe- 
cary; and  that  this  custom  was  taken  fi-om  the 
Egyptians;  and  that  this  method  continued  till 
the  Qoths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the  western  em- 
pire ;  and  that  they, by  use,  exercise,  and  necessity 
of  abstinence,  introduced  the  eating  of  cheese  and 
venison  without  those  additional  sauces,  which 
the  physicians  of  old  found  out  to  restore  the  de- 
praved appetites  of  such  great  men  as  had  lost 
their  stomachs  by  an  excess  of  luxury.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  Erasistratus's  book  of  endioet  Glaucws 
Lorrensis  of  covhheel,  Mithsecus  of  hot»pot>,  Dio- 
nySius  of  tugar-topt,  Agis  of  pickled  brttom^hudt^ 
Epinetus  of  sack-potset,  Euthedemus  of  appU- 
dumplingSf  Hegesippus  of  bUtck-pudding,  Crito  of 
sofued  mackartlf  Stephanus  of  leuKm-crtann^  Ar- 
cbites  of  hogy-hartUty  Acestius  of  fumce-maniM^ 
lade,  Hickesius  of  polted  pigtont,  Diocles  of  stoetU 
breadt,  and  Philistion  of  oaUcakes,  and  several 
other  such  authors,  the  great  Hiunelbergius  com* 
posed  his  annotations  upon  Apicius ;  whose  re- 
ceipts, when  part  of  Tully,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  have 
been  neglected  and  lost,  were  preserved  in  the  ut- 
most parts  of  Transylvania,  foi;  the  peculiar  palate 
of  the  ingenious  editor.  Latinus  Lati:  ius  finds 
fault  with  several  dishes  of  Apicius,  and  is  pleased 
to  say  they  are  nauseous ;  but jOur  editor  defends 
that  great  person,  by  showing  the  difference  of  our 
customs ;  how  Plutarch  says,  "  the  ancients  used 
no  pepper,"  whereas  all,  or  at  least  five  or  six  bun- 
dred,  of  Apicius's  delicates  were  seasoned  with  it. 
For  we  may  as  well  admire  that  some  West  Indians 
should  abstain  from  salt,  as  that  we  should  be  able 
to  bear  tbe  bitterness  of  hops  in  our  common 
drink  :  and  therefore  we  should  not  be  averse  to 
rue,  cummin,  parsley-seed,  marsh-mallows,  or 
nettles,  with  our  common  meat;  of  to  have  pej^per. 
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hoaey,  nit,  TjnegBr,  nUinff,  miutard  and  oil, 
me,  mastic,  and  cardamums,  sti-own  promis- 
cuQOsly  orer  cmit  dinner,  when  it  comes  to  table. 
My  friend  tells  me  of  some  short  observations  he 
made  out  of  the  annotations,  which  he  owes  to  his 
memory;  and  therefore  begs  pardon  if  in  some 
things  he  may  mistake,  because  it  is  not  wilfully, 
MS,  that  Papirius  Petrus  was  the  great  patron  of 
custard :  that  the  "  tetrapharmaconf  a  dish  much 
admired  by  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Alexander 
Severus,  was  made  of  pheasant,  peacock,  a  wild 
aoir's  bock  and  udder,  with  a  bread  pudding  over 
it ;  and  that  the  name  and  reason 'of  so  odd  a  dish 
aire  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  physicians.*' 

The  work  is  divided  mto  ten  books;  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  soups  and  pickles,  and  amongst 
other  things  shows,  that  sauce-pans  were  tinned 
before  the  time  of  Pliny ;  that  Gordian  used  a  glass 
of  bitter  in  a  morning ;  that  the  ancients  scalded 
their  wine ;  and  that  burnt  claret,  as  now  prac- 
tised, with  spice  and  sugar,  is  pernicious ;  thai 
the  adolteiation  of  wine  was  as  ancient  as  Cato ; 
that  brawn  was  a  Roman  dish,  which  Apicius  com- 
mends as  wonderful;  its  sauce  then  was  mustard 
•nd  honey,  before  the  frequent  use  of  sugar :  nor 
vrere  soused  hogs-fect,  cheeks,  and  ears,  unknown 
to  those  ages.  It  is  very  probable,  they  were  not 
so  superstitious  as  to  have  so  great  adelftate  only 
at  Christmas.  It  were  worth  a  dissertaCIon  between 
two  learned  persons,  so  it  were  managed  with 
temper  and  candour,  to  know  whether  the  Britons 
taught  it  to  the  Romans,  c^-wbether  Caesar  intro- 
duced it  into  Britain  :  and  it  is  strange  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  it;  whereas  he  has  recorded,  that 
they  did  not  eat  hare's  flesh ;  that  the  anciouts 
used  to  marmMte  their  fish,  by  frying  t^iem  in  oil, 
and,  the  moment  they  were  taken  out,  pouring 
boiling  vinegar  upon  them.  The  learned  annotator 
observes,  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  liquor  in 
oysters  is,  by  laying  the  deep  shell  downwards ; 
and  by  this  means  Apicius  conveyed  oysters  to 
Tiberius  when  in  Parthia;  a  noble  invention,  since 
made  nse  of  at  Colchester  with  roost  admirable 
.success !  What  estates  might  Brawn  or  Locket 
have  got  in  those  days,  when  Apicius,  only  for 
boiling  sprouts  after  a  new  feishion,  deservedly 
came  into  the  good  graces  of  Drusus,  who  then 
commanded  the  Roman  armies ! 

The  first  book  havi ng  treated  of  ^(ance8  or  stand- 
ing pickles  for  relish,  which  are  used  in  most  of 
the  succeeding  receipts  j  the  second  has  a  glorious 
sahjf^t  of  sausages,  both  with  skins  and  without, 
vhich  contains  matters  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  fonncr.  The  ancients  that  were  delicate  in 
their  eating  prepared  their  own  mushrooms  with 
an  a^iber,  or  at  least  a  silver  knife ;  where  the  an- 
notator shows  elegantly,  against  Hardouinus,  that 
the  whole  knife,  and  not  only  the  handle,  was  of 
amber  or  silver,  lest  the  rustinrss  of  an  ordinary 
fcnife  might  prove  infectious.  This  is  a  nicety 
which  I  hope  we  may  in  time  arrive  to ;  for  the 
Britons,  though  not  very  forward  in  inventions, 
yet  are  outdone  by  no  nations  in  imitation  or  im- 
prqveroenls. 

The  third  book  is  of  such  edibles  as  are  pro- 
duced in  gardens.  The  Romans  used  nitre,  to 
make  their  herbs  look  green ;  the  annotator  shows 
our  salt^petre  at  present  to  differ irom  the  ancient 
nitre.  Apicius  had  a  way  of  mincing  them  first 
.with  oil  and  salt,  and  90  boilipg  them j  which  Pliny 


commends.  But  the  present  receipt  is,  to  let  the 
water  boil  well ;  throw  in  .lalt  and  a  bit  of  butter  | 
and  so  not  only  sprouts  but  spinage  will  be  green* 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  observation  of  the 
editor's,  to  which  I  cammt  but  agree;  that  it  is  a. 
vulgar  error,  that  walnut-trees,  like  Russian  wives, 
thrive  the  better  for  being  beaten;  and  that  long 
poles  and  stones  are  used  by  boys  and  others  to 
get  the  firuit  down,  the  wainut-tix;e  being  so  very 
high  they  could  not  otherwise  reach  it,  rather  out 
of  kindness  to  themselves,  than  any  r^^  to  the 
tree  that  bears  it.  As  for  asparagus,  there  is  an 
excellent  remark,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
were  the  great  care  of  the  ancient  gardeners,  an4 
that  at  Ravenna  three  weighed  a  pound;  but  that 
in  England  it  was  thought  a  rarity  wfien  a  hun-; 
dred  of  them  weighed  thirty :  that  cucumbers  are 
apt  to  rise  in  the  stomach,  unless  pared,  or  boiled 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  honey;  that  the  Egyptians 
would  drink  hard  without  any  disturbance,  becauiie 
it  was  a  rule  for  them  to  have  always  boiled  cab* 
bage  for  their  first  dish  at  supper :  that  the  best 
way  to  roast  onions  is  in  colewort  leaves,  for  feac 
of  burning  them :  that  beets  are  good  for  smiths, 
because  they,  working  at  the  fire,  are  generally 
costive :  that  Petronius  has  recorded  a  little  old, 
woman,  who  sold  the  agrtfte  olus  of  the  anciehts ; 
which  honour  I  take  to  be  as  much  due  to  those 
who  in  our  days  cry  nettle-tops,  elder-buds,  &ud 
cliver,  in  spring-time  very  wholesome. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  universal  Art  of 
Cookery.  As  Matthaeus  Sylvaticus  composed  the 
Pandects  of  Physic,  and  Justinian  those  of  Law  ; 
so  Apicius  has  done  the  Pandects  of  his  Art,  in 
this  book  which  bears  that  inscription.  The  first 
chapter  contains  the  admirable  receipt  of  a  so* 
lacacaby  of  Apicius.  Bruise  in  a  mortar  parsley- 
seed,  dried  pennyroyal,  dried  mint,  ginger,  green 
coriander,  raisins  stoned,  honey,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
wine;  put  them  into  a  caca6u<um ;  three  crusts  of 
pyoentiue  bread,  the  flesh  of  a  puDet,  goat  stones,  • 
vestine  cheese,  pine  kernels,  cucumbers,  dried 
onions  minced  small ;  pour  a  soup  over  it,  garnish 
it  with  snow,  and  send  it  up  in  the  eacabtUum, 
This  caeabuium  being  an  unusual  vessel,  my  friend 
went  to  his  dictionary,  where,  finding  an  odd  in- 
terpretation of  it,  he  was  easily  persuaded,  from 
the  whimsicalness  of  the  composition,  and  the  fan- 
tasticaluess  of  snow  for  its  garniture,  that  the  pro- 
perest  vessel  for  a  physician  to  prescribe,  to  send 
to  table  upon  that  occasion,  might  be  a  bed-pau. 
There  are  some  admifable  remarks  in  the  annota- 
tions to  the  SQCond  chapter,  concerning  the 
dialogue  of  Asellius  Sabinus,  who  introduces  a 
combat  between  mushrooms',  chats,  or  btccofico*s, 
oysters,  and  redwings ;  a  work  that  ought  to  bj 
published  :  for  the  same  annotator  observes,  that 
this  island  is  not  destitute  of  redwings,  though 
coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardest  weather,  and 
therefore  seldom  brought  fat  to  our  tables  t;  that 
the  chati  come  to  us  in  April  and  breed,  and  about 
autumn  return  to  Afric;  that  experience  shows 
us  they  may  be  kept,  in  cages,  fed  with  beef  or 
wether  mutton,  figs,  grapes,  and  minced  filberts, 
being  dainties  not  unworthy  the  care  of  such  as 
would  preserve  our  British  dishes;  tho  first  de- 
lighting in  hodge-podge,  gallimaufries,  forced 
meats,  jussels,  and  salmagundies ;  the  latter  in 
spear-ribs,  surloins,  chines  and  barous;  and  thence 
our  tenns  of  art^  both  as  to  drassing  and  carving* 
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become  veiydilRsreiit;  ftw  they, 'lying  upon  a  sort 
of  couch,  could  not  have  carved  those  dishes  which 
our  ancestors,  when  they  sat  upon  forms,  used  to 
do.  But,  since  the  use  of  cushions  and  elbow- 
chairs,  and  the  editions  of  good  books  and  authors, 
it  may  be  hoped  in  time  we  may  come  up  to  them. 
For  indeed  hitherto  we  have  been  something  to 
blame ;  and  I  believe  few  of  us  tiave  seen  a  dish 
of  capon-stones  at  table;  (lamb-stones  is  a(5kuow- 
ledged  by  the  learned  annotator  that  wc  have) 
for  the  art  of  making  capons  has  long  been  buried 
in  oblivion.  Varro,  the  great  Roman  antiquary, 
tells  us  how  to  do  it  by  burning  of  their  spurs; 
which,  occasioning  their  sterility,  makes  them  ca- 
pons in  effect,  though  those  parts  thereby  became 
more  large  and  tender. 

The  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge;  under  which 
$cre  included,  frumetary,  watergruel,  milk-porridge, 
rice^milk,  flumary,  stir-about,  and  the  like.  The 
Latin  or  rather  Greek  name  is  autprios ;  but  my 
friend  was  pleased  to  entitle  it  pautagruely  a  name 
used  by  Rabelais,  an  eminent  physician.  There 
are  some  very  remarkable  things  in  it ;  as,  the 
emperor  Julianus  had  seldom  any  thing  but  spoon- 
meat  at  supper:  that  the  herb  fenugreek,  with 
pickles,  oil,  and  wine,  was  a  Roman  dainty;  upon 
which  the  annotator  observes,  that  it  is  not  used  in 
our  kitchens,  for  a  certain  ungrateful  bitterness 
that  it  has;  and  that  it  is  plainly  a  physical  diet, 
that  will  give  a  stool ;  and  that,  mixed  with  oats, 
it  is  the  best  purge  for  horses :  an  excellent  inven- 
tion for  frugality,  that  nothing  might  be  lost ;  Ibr 
what  the  lord  did  not  eat,  he  might  send  to  his 
ttable! 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  wld-fowl;  how  to 
dress  ostriches,  (the  biggest,  grossest,  and  most 
difAcQlt  of  digestion,  of  any  bird)  phoenicoptrices, 
parrots,  &c. 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  things  tumptuotis  and 
COithf,  and  therefore  chiefly  concerning  hog-meat ; 
in  which  the  Romans  came  to  that  excess,  that  the 
laws  foriiad  the  usagcof  hogs-harslet,  sweet-breads, 
cheeks,  &c.  at  their  public  suppers;  and  Cato, 
when  censor,  sought  to  restrain  the  extravagant 
use  of  brawn,  by  several  of  his  orations.  -So  much 
regard  was  had  then  to  the  art  of  cookery,  that 
we  see  it  took  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest 
men,  and  bore  a  part  in  their  most  important 
councils.  But,  alas  !  the  degeneracy  of  our  pre- 
sent age  is  such,  that  I  betieve  few  besides  tlie  an- 
notator know  the  excellency  of  a  virgin  sow,  espe- 
cially of  the  black  kind  brought  from  China ;  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  her  liver,  lights,  brains, 
and  pettitoes;  and  to  vary  her  into  those  fifty 
dishes  which,  ^liny  says,  were  usually  made  of 
that  delicious  creature.  Besides,  Galen  tells  us 
more  of  its  excellencies :  "  That  fellow  that  eats 
bacon  for  two  or  three  days  before  he  is  to  box  or 
wrestle,  shall  be  much  stronger  than  if  he  should 
cat  the  best  roast  beef  or  bag  pudding  in  the  pa- 
rish." 

The  eighth  hook  treats  of  such  dainties  bs  four- 
footed  beasts  afibrd  us ;  as,  1.  the  wild  bomr,  which 
they  used  to  boil  with  all  its  bristles  on.  2.  The 
4eerf  dressed  with  broth  made  with  pepper,  wine, 
boney,  oil,  and  stewed  damsons,  &c.  S.  The  wild 
sheep,  of  which  there  are  "innumerable  in  the 
mountains  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that 
will  let  nobody  handle  them;"  but,  if  they  are 
vaughty  they  are  to  be  sent  up  with  an  "  elegant 


sauce,  prescribed  after  a  phytical  mamMf,  in  form 
of  an  electuary,  made  of  pepper,  me,  parsley-teed, 
juniper,  thyme  dried,  mint,  pennyrojral,  honey, 
&c.'*  with  which  any  apothecary  in  that  country 
can  furnish  you.  4.  Seef,  with  onion  sance*  anift 
commended  by  Celsus,  but  not  much  approved  by 
Hippocrates,  because  the  Greeks  scarce  knew  bow 
to  make  oxen,  and  powdermg-tubt  were  in  very  few 
families :  for  physicians  have  been  very  peculiar 
in  their  diet  in  all  ages ;  otherwise  Galen  would 
scarce  have  found  out  that  young  foxes  were  in 
season  in  autumn.  5.  The  nicking  pig  boiled  in 
paper.  6.  The  hare,  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
daiiitiei ;  its  blood  being  the  sweetest  of  any  ani^ 
mal,  its  natural  fear  contributing  to  that  excel- 
lence. Though  the  emperors  and  nobility  had 
parks  to  fatten  them  in ;  yet  in  the  «time  of  Di* 
dianus  Julianus,  if  any  one  had  sent  him  one,  or  a 
pig,  he  would  make  it  last  him  three  days;  whereat 
Alexander  Scverus  had  one  every  meal,  which 
must  have  been  a  great  expense,  and  is  veiy  re- 
markable. But  the  most  exquisttie  animal  was 
reserved  for  the  last  chapter ;  and  that  was  the 
dormmae,  a  harmless  creature,  whose  innocence 
might  at  least  have  defended  it  both  firom  cooks 
and  physicians.  Bat  Apicius  found  out  an  odd 
sort  of  fate  for  those  poor  creatures ;  some  to  be 
boned,  and  others  to  be  put  whole,  with  odd  ingre- 
dients, into  hogS'guU,  and  so  boiled  for  sausages. 
In  ancient  times,  people  made  it  their  business  to 
fatten  them :  Aristotle  rightly  observes,  tbat  sleep 
£sttened  them ;  and  Martial  ih>m  thence  too  poeti- 
cally tells  us,  that  sleep  was  their  only  nourish- 
ment. But  the  annotator  has  cleared  that  point ; 
he,  good  man,  has  tenderly  observed  one  of  thein 
for  many  years,  and  finds,  that  it  does  not  sleep  all 
the  winter,  as  falsely  reported,  but  wakes  at  meals^ 
and  after  its  repast  then  rolls  itself  up  in  a  ball  to 
sleep.  This  dormouse,  according  to  the  author, 
did  not  drink  in  three  yean  time ;  but  whether 
other  dormice  do  so,  1  cannot  tell,  because  Bani!* 
bouselbergius^s  treatise  Of  Fattening  Dormice  is 
lost.  Tliough  very  costly,  they  became  a  com- 
mon dish  at  great  entertainments.  Petronius  de. 
livers  us  an  odd  receipt  for  dressng  them,  and 
serving  theo^  up  with  poppies  and  honey;  which 
must  be  a  viery  soporif^rous  dainty,  and  as  good 
as  owl-pie  to  such  as  want  a  nap  after  dinner. 
The  fondness  of  the  Romans  came  to  be  so  exces- 
sive towards  them,  that,  as  Pliny  says,  "  the  cen»- 
sorian  laws,  and  Marcus  Scaurus  in  his  consul- 
ship, got  them  prohibited  from  public  entertain- 
ments.'' But  Nero,  Commodns,  and  Heliogabalus, 
wo)ild  not  deny  the  liberty,  and  indeed  property, 
of  their  subjects  in  so  reasonable  an  enjoyment ; 
and  therefore  we  find  them  long  alter  brought  to 
table  in  the  times  of  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  who 
tells  us  likewise,  that  **  tcale*  were  brought  to  tahla 
in  those  ages,  to  weigh  curious  fishes,  birds,  and 
dormice,"  to  see  whether  they  were  at  tbe  standard 
of  excellence  ond  perfection,  and  sometimes*  I 
suppose,  to  vie  with  other  pretenders  to  magnifi- 
cence. The  annotator  takes  hold  of  this  occasion* 
to  show  **  of  how  great  use  scales  would  be  at  the 
tables  of  our  nobility,"  especially  upon  the  bringing 
up  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl :  "  for,  if  twelve  larks 
(says  he)  should  weigh  below  twelve  ounces,  they 
would  be  very  lean,  and  scarce  tolerable  ^  if  twelve^ 
and  down-weight,  they  would  be  very  well ;  but, 
if  thirteen^  they  woidd  be  fiit  to  perfection.''    We 
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me  Qpon  bow  nice  and  «xaet  a  babnce  the  happi- 
ness of  eatmg  depends ! 

I  coaM  scarce  forbear  tfrnilins:,  not  to  say  worse, 
at  such  exactness  and  such  dainties;  and  told  my 
friend,  that  those  scales  woald  be  of  extraordinary 
use  at  Dan»table;  and  that,  if  the  annotator  had 
not  prescribed  his  dormoni^,  I  should  upon  the 
first  occasion  be  glad  to  visit  it,  if  I  knew  its 
visiting-days  and  hours,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it. 

My  friend  said,  there  remained  but  two  books 
more,  one  of  sea  and  the  other  of  river  fish,  in  the 
account  of  which  he  would  not  be  long,  seeing  his 
memory  began  to  fail  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
fMttence.' 

Tistme,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep, 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep ' ; 

especially  when  treating  of  dormice. 

The  ninth  book  is  concerning  sea  fish,  where, 
amongst  other  learned  annotations,  is  recorded  that 
fiunoas  voyage  of  Apicius,  who,  having  spent  many 
millions,  and  being  retired  into  Campania,  heard 
that  there  were  lobsters  of  a  vast  and  Unusual  big- 
ness in  Afnca,  and  thereupon  impatiently  got  on 
shipboard  the  same  day ;  and,  having  suffered  much 
at  sea,  came  at  last  to  the  coast.  But  the  ftime  of 
so  grreat  a  man's  coming  had"  landed  before  him, 
and  all  the  fishermen  sailed  out  to  meet  him,  and 
'presented  him  with  theirfaircst  lobsters.  He  asked, 
tf  they  had  no  larger.  They  answered,  "  Their 
sea  produced  nothing  more  excellent  than  what 
they  had  brought.**  This  honest  freedom  of  theirs, 
with  his  disappointment,  so  disgusted  him,  that  he 
took  pet,  and  bade  the  master  return  home  again 
Itnmediately :  and  so,  it  seems,  Africa  lost  the 
hreed  of  orle  monster  more  than  it  had  before*. 
There  are  many  receipts  in  the  book,  to  dress 
ermmp-fisb,  that  numb  the  hands  of  those  that 
touch  them ;  the  cottle-^sh,  whose  blood  is  like 
faik;  the  pourcontrel,  or  many  feet;  the  sea-urchin, 
or  hedge-hog ;  with  several  others,  whose  sauces 
are  agreeable  to  their  natures.  But,  to  the  com- 
Ibrt  of  us  moderns,  the  ancients  often  ate  their 
oysters  alive,  and  spread  hard  eggs  minced  over 
their  sprats,  as  we  do  now  over  our  salt^fish. 
There  is  one  thing  very  curious  concerning  her- 
rings. It  seems, the  ancients  were  very  fantastical, 
in  making  one  thing  pass  for  another ;  so,  at  Pe- 
tixmios's  sapper,  the  cook  sent  up  a  fat  goose,  fish, 
and  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts  to  appearance,  but  still 
aH  were  made  out  of  the  several  parts  of  one  single 
porker.  The  great  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
had  a  very  deiigfaful  deception  t>f  this  nature  put 
«pon  him  by  bis  'cook :  the  king  was  extremely 
affected  with  firesh  herrings;  (as  indeed  who  is 
not  ?>  but,  being  fisr  up  in  Asia  from  the  sea-coast, 
fais  whole  wealth  could  not  have  purchased  one ; 
but  his  cook  contrived  some  sort  of  meat,  which, 
pot  into  a  frame,  so  resembled  a  herring,  that  it 
was  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  this  prince's 
eyes  and  gu$to.  My  friend  told  me,  that,  to  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  he  had  seen  a  thing 
of  this  nature  there;  that  is,  a  herring,  or  rather  a 

■  Art  of  Cookery,  ver.  449. 

■  Lord  Lyttelton's  Nineteenth  Dialogue  of  the 
])ead  (perhaps  the  most  humorous  in  that  admira-^ 
Ue  collection)  seems  to  have  born  entirely  founded 
on  the  hints  suggested  by  Dr.  King.    N, 


salmagundy,  with  the  head  and  tail  so  neatly  laid, 
that  it  surprised  him..  He  says,  many  of  the 
ipecies  may  be  fbund  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  ia  Bell 
Yard,  as  giving  an  excellent  relish  to  Burton  ale, . 
and  not  costing  above  sixpence,  an  inconsiderable 
price  for  so  imperial  a  dainty! 

The  tenth  book,  as  my  friend  tells  me,  is  con- 
cerning ^A  sauceSf  which  consist  of  variety  of  in- 
gredients, amongst  which  is  generally  a  kind  of 
frumetary.i  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
person  who  would  boil  fish  exactly, that  they  threw 
them  alive  into  the  wat^r,  which  at  present  is  said' 
to  be  a  Dutch  receipt,  but  was  derived  from  the 
Romans.  It  seems,  Seneca  the  phi losopher,  ( a  mai» 
from  whose  morose  temper  little  good  in  the  art 
of  cookery  could  be  expected)  in  his  third  book 
of  Natural  Questions,  correcting  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  says,  the  Romans  were  come  to  that  dainti- 
ness, that  they  would  not  eat  a  fish  unless  upon 
the  same  day  it  was  taken,  "  that  it  might  taste 
of  the  sea,"  as  they  expressed  it;  and  therefore 
had  them  brought  by  persons  who  rode  post,  and 
mad 3  a  great  outcry,  whereupon  all  other  peopla 
were  obliged  to  give  them  the  road.  U  was  an 
usual  expression  for  a  Roman  to  say,  "in  other 
matters  I  may  confide  in  you ;  but  in  a  thing  of 
this  weight,  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  gravity 
and  prudence.  I  will  trust  nothing  but  my  own 
eyes.  Bring  the  fish  hither,  let  me  see  him  breathe 
his  last."  And,  when  the  poor  fish  was  brought  ta 
table  swimming  and  gasping,  would  cry  out, 
"  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dying  mullet !»» 
My  friend  says,  the  annotator  looks  upon  these 
**  as  jests  made  by  the  Stoics,  and  spoken  ab- 
surdly and  beyond  nature;"  though  the  annotator 
at  the  same  time  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Athens,  that  the  fishermen  should  not  wash  their 
fish,  but  bring  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  sea. 
Happy  were  the  Athenians  in  good  laws,  and  the 
Romans  in  great  examples!  But  I  believe  our 
Britons  need  wish  their  friends  no  longer  life,  than 
till  they  see  London  served  with  live  herrings  and 
gasping  mackarel.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  quite  so 
barbarous  but  that  we  throw  our  crabs  alive  into 
scalding  water,  and  tie  our  lobsters  to  the  spit  to 
hear  them  squeak  when  they  are  roasted ;  our 
eels  use  the  same  peristaltic  motion  upon  the 
gridiron,  when  their  skin  is  off  and  their  guts  are 
out,  as  they  did  before ;  and  our  gudgeons,  taking 
opportunity  of  jumping  after  they  are  .flowered, 
give  occasiou  to  the  admirable  remark  of  some 
pereons'  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
frying-pan,  they  leap  into  the  nre.  My  friend 
said,  t^t  the  metition  of  eels  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  concluding  remark  of  the  annotator,  "  That 
they  who  amongst  the  Sybarites  would  fish  for 
eels,  or  sell  them,  should  be  free  from  all  taxes.^ 
I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  word  conclude ;  and  told 
him  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than 
the  mention  of  the  Sybarites,  of  whom  I  shortly 
intend  a  history,  showing  how  they  deservedly  ba- 
nished cocks  for  waking  them  in  a  morning,  and 
smiths  for  being  useful ;  how  one  cried  out  because 
one  of  the  rose-leaves  he  lay  on  was  rumpled ;  how 
they  taught  their  horses  to  dance ;  and  so  their 
enemies,  coming  against  them  with  g^itart  and 
harptichords^  set  them  so  upon  their  round  o*i  and 
minuettt  that  the  form  of  their  battle  was  broken, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  of  them  slain,  as 
Gouldn)an,  Lyttleton,  and  serend  dther  good  ao» 
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thon,  affirm,  f  toM  my  friend,  I  had  much  over- 
etayed  my  hour ;  but  if,  at  any  time,  he  wonld 
find  Dirk  Hunielbergius,  Caspar  Barthius,  and 
another  friend,  with  himself,  1  would  invite  htm  to 

inner  of  a  few  but  choice  dishes  to  cover  the  table 
at  once,  which,  except  they  would  think  of  any 
thin^  better,  should  be  a  salacacaby,  a  dish  of 
fenugreek,  a  wild  sheep's  head  and  appurtenance 
with  a  suitable  electuary,a  rogoii/  of  capon^s  stonel, 
and  somt;  dormodse  sausages. 

-  If,  as  friends  do  with  one  another  at  a  venison- 
pasty,  you  shall  send  for  a  plate,  you  know  you 
may  command  it;  for  what  is  mine  is  yours,  as 
b^ing  entirely  your,  &c. 


THE   ART  OF  LOVE: 

IN  IMITATION  OF 

OVID    DE   ARTE    AMANDI. 

To  the  lord  Herbert',  eldest  son  of  bis  excellency 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery ;  baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Ross  of  Kendal,  Parr,  Fitz- 
Hur;h  Marmion,  St.  fiuintin,  and  Heibert  of 
Sbutland  -,  knight  of  the  garter,  &c.  &c. 

MY  LORD, 

The  following  lines  are  written  on  a  subject  that 
'  will  naturally  be  protected  by  the  goodness  and 
temper  of  your  lordship :  for,  as  the  advantages 
of  your  mind  and  person  must  kindle  the  flames 
of  love  in  the  coldest  breast ;  so.  you  are  of  an  age 
most  susceptible  of  them  in  your  own.  You  have 
acquired  all  those  accomplislnnents  at  home, 
which  others  are  forced  to  seek  abroad  $  aud  have 
given  the  World  assurance,  by  such  beginnings, 
that  you  will  soon  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  crown  with  the  same  universal  ap- 
plause, that  has  constantly  attended  your  illustrious 
father  in  the  discharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of 
yoar  posterity,  may  you  ever  be  happy  in  the 
choice  of  what  you  love !  And  though  l}iese  rules 
will  be  of  small  use  to  you,  that  can  frame  much 
better ;  yet  let  me  beg  leave  that,  by  dedicating 
them  to  your  service!  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
telling  the  world,  that  I  am  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  that  1  am  most  entirely 
your  lordship's 
most  faithfol  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  jUnG. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  endeavoured,  in  the  following  poems,  to  give 
.the  readers  of  both  sexes  some  ideas  of  the  art  of 
love ;  such  a  love  as  is  Innocent  and  virtuous,  and 
whose  desires  terminate  in  'present  happiness  and 
that  of  posterity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
•doing  it  without  help  from  the  ancients,  amongst 
whom  none  has  touched  that  passion  more  ten- 
derly and  justly  than  Ovid.     He  knew  that  he 

■  Henry  lord  Herbert  succeeded  to  his  fSither's 
.tiUes  in  1733,  and  died  in  1749.    JV; 


bore  the  mastership  in  that  irt ;  aM  tberefore,  m 
the  fourth  book  De  Tristibu8»  when  he  would  give 
some  account  of  himsetf  to  Jutnre  ages,  be  ^Is 
himself  Teu^rorun  Lnsor  Amonim,  as  if  be  gloried 
pcincipally  'in  the  deecriptions  he  had  made  of 
that  picwion. 

The  present  imitation  of  him  is  at  least  such-  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dryden  mentions,  "  to  be  an  endea^ 
vour  of  a  latter  poet  to  write  lik^  one  who  haa 
written  before  him  on  the  same  subject ;  that  is, 
not  to  translate  his  words,  or  be  confined  to  hta 
sense,  but  only  to  set  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to 
write  as  he  supposes  that  author  would  have  done, 
had  he  lived  in  our  age  and  in  our  country.  Bat 
he  dares  not  say  that  sir  John  Denham*,  or  Mr. 
Cowley,  have  carried  this  libertiii-  way,  as  the 
latter  calls  it,  so  far  as  this  definition  reaches.*^ 
But,  alas !  the  present  imitator  has  come  up  to  it, 
if  not  perhaps  succeeded  it.  Sir  John  Deohaln 
had  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Cowley  had  Pindar,  to  deal 
with,  who  both  wrote  upon  lasting  foundations : 
but  the  present  subject  being  love,  it  would  be  uu- 
reasonabie  to  think  of  too  great  a  confinement  to 
be  laid  on  it  And  though  the  passion  and  grounds 
of  it  will  continue  the  same  through  all  ages ;  yet 
there  will'  be  many  little  modes,  fashions,  and 
gmces,  ways  of  complaisance  and  address,  enter- 
tainments and  diversions,  vhich  time  will  vary. 
Since  the  world  will  expect  new  things,  and  per- 
sons will  write,  and  the  ancients  have  so  great  a 
fond  of  learning;  whom  can  the  modems  take 
better  to  copy  than  such  originals }  It  is  most 
likely  they  may  ^ot  come  up  to  them ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  their  imitation  is  better  than 
any  clumsy  invention  of  their  own.  Whoever 
undertakes  this  way  of  writing,  has  as  much  reason 
to  understand  the  true  scope,  genius,  and  force  of 
the  expressions  of  his  author,  as  a  literal  trans- 
lator :  and,  after  all,  he  lies  under  this  misfortune, 
that  the  faults  are  all  his  own ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  may  seem  pardonable,  the  Latin  at  the 
bottom^  shows  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  it.  An 
imitator  and  his  author  stand  much  upon  the  same 
terms  as  Ben  does  with  his  father  in  the  comedy  «• 

What  thof  he  be  my  father,  I  an*t  bound  pren- 
tice to  'en. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  imitator  trans> 
posed  several  verses  of  Ovid,  and  has  divided  the 
whole  into  fourteen  pacts,  rather  than  keep  It  in 
three  books.  These  may  be  too  tedious  to  be  re-, 
cited ;  but,  among  the  rest,  some  were,  that  mat- 
ters of  the  same  subject  might  lie  more  compact ; 
that  too  large  a  heap  of  precepts  together  might 
appear  too  burthensome ;  and  therefore  (if  small 
matters  may  allude  to  greater)  as  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  so  here  most  of  the  parts  end  with  some 
remarkable  fable,  which  carries  with  it  some  moral : 
yet,  if  any  persons  pfease  to  take  the  six  first  parts 
as  the  first  book,-  and  divide  the  eight  last,  they 
may  make  three  books  of  them  again.  There 
have  by  chance  some  twenty  lines  crept  Into  the 
poem  out  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  which,  (as  inani- 

*  Dryden  alludes  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
&c.    jv: 

'  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  and 
of  the  Art  of  Love,  Dr.  King  printed  the  original 
under  the  respective  pages  of  his  translationa.    N- 

4  Coqgreve*!  Lore  for  Love.    N. 
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mate  tilings  are  generally  the  moitt  wayward  and 
proroking)  since  they  -would  stay,  have  been  suf- 
lered  to  stand  there.  But  as  for  the  love  here 
mentioned,  it  being  all  prudent,  honourable,  and 
▼irtootts,  there  is  no  need  of  any  remedy  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  it,  but  the  speedy  obtaining  of  what  it 
desires.  Should  the  imitator*s  style  seem  not  to 
be  soAciently  restrain^,  should  he  not  have 
afforded  pains  for  review  or  correction,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  perhaps  even  in  that  he  desired  to 
imitate  bis  author,  and  would  not  peruse  them ; 
lest,  as  some  of  Ovid*s  works  were,  so  these  mi^ht 
be  coomiittcd  to  the  flames^  But  he  buves  that 
for  the  reader  to  do,  if  he  pleases,  when  he  haS 
bought  them. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE. 
PART  I. 

Wrostbh  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love» 
Let  him  but  read  these  verses,  and  improve. 
Swift  ships  are  rulM  by  art,  and  oars,  and  sails :  ^ 
Skill  guides  our  chariots ;  Wit  o'er  Love  prevails. 
Automedon  with  reibs  let  loose  could  fly ; 
Tiphys  with  Argo's  ship  cut  waves  and  sky. 
In  love^Lfiaiins  I'm  charioteer  of  Truth, 
And  surest  pilot  to  incautious  youth. 
Love's  hot,  unruly,  eai;er  to  enjoy; 
But  then  consider  he  is  but  a  boy. 
Chiron  with  pleasing  harp  Achilles  tam'd. 
And  his  rough  manners  with  soft  music  fram'd : 
Though  heM  in  council  storm,  in  battle  rage, 
He  bore  a  secret  reverence  for  age. 
Chiron's  command  with  strict  obedience  ties 
The  sinewy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies : 
That  was  ku  task,  but  fiercer  Love  is  mine : 
They  both  are  boys,  and  sprung  firom  race  divine. 
The  stiflftneck'd  bull  does  to  the  yoke  submit, 
And  the  most  fiery  courser  champs  the  bit. 
So  Love  shall  yield.     1  own,  I've  been  his  slave ; 
But  conquer'd  where  my  enemy  was  brave : 
And  now  he  darts  his  flames  without  a  wound, 
And  all  his  whistling  arrows  die  in  sound. 
Nor  will  I  raise  my  ^me  by  hidden  art; 
In  what  I  teach,  sound  reason  shall  have  part  : 
For  Nature's  passion  cannot  be  destroyed. 
But  moves  in  Virtue's  path  when  well  employ'd. 
Yet  still  'twill  be  convenient  to  remove 
The  tyranny  and  plagues  of  vulgar  Iova 
May  infisnt  chastity,  grave  matron's  pride, 
A  parent's  wish,  and  blushes  of  a  bride,     . 
Protect  this  work ;  so  guard  it,  that  no  rhyme 
In  syllable  or  thought  may  vent  a  crime ! 
Tlie  soldier,  that  Love's  armour  would  defy. 
Will  find  his  greatest  courage  is  to  fly : 
When  Beauty's  amorous  glances  parley  beat, 
Tlie-only  conquest  then  is  to  retreat : 
But,  if  the  treacherous  fair  pretend  to  yield, 
'TIS  present  death,  unless  you  quit  the  field. 
Whilst  youth  and  vanity  would  make  you  range, 
Think  on  some  beauty  may  prevent  your  change : 
But  sucb  by  falling  skies  are  never  caught ; 
Ko  happiness  is  found  but  what  is  sought. 
The  huntsman  learns  where  does  trip  o'er  the  lawn. 
And  where  the  foaming  boar  secures  his  brawn. 
The  fowler's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep ; 
And  they  who  hope  for  fish  must  search  the  deep : 
And  he,  that  fuel  seeks  for  chaste  desire. 
Most  search  wheie  Virtue  may  that  flame  inspire. 


To  foreign  ]^rts  there  is  no  need  to  roam : 
The  blessing  may  be  met  with  nearer  home. 
From  India  some,  others  from  neighbouring  France, 
Bring  tawny  skins,  and  puppets  that  can  dance. 
The  scat  of  British  empire  does  contain 
Bi^uties,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe  will  reign. 
As  fruitful  fields  with  plenty  bless  the  sight. 
And  as  the  milky  way  adorns  the  night; 
So  that  does  with  those  graceful  nymphs  abound. 
Whose  dove-like  softness  is  with  roses  crown'd. 
There  tenderest  blooms  inviting  sofhiess  spread. 
Whilst  by  their  smallest  twine  the  captive's  led. 
There  youth  advanc'd  in  majesty  does  shine. 
Fit  to  be  mother  to  a  race  divine. 
No  age  in  matrons,  no  decay  appears ; 
By  prUdence  only  thfere  you  guess  at  years. 

Sometimes  you'll  see  these  beauties  teek  the 
By  lofty  trees  in  royal  gardens  made ;         [shade* 
Or  at  St  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleasing  like  himself  appear  ; 
Or  Kensingion,  sweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  sovereign,  though  most  greatf. 

Sometimes  in  wilder  groves,  by  chariots  dmwn. 
They  view  the  noble  stag  and  tripping  fiswn. 
On  Hyde-Park*s  circles  if  you  chance  tf>  gaase^ 
Th^  lights  revolving  strike  you  with  amaze. 

To  Bath  and  Tnnbridge  they  sometimes  retreat,' 
With  waters  to  dispel  the  parching  heat : 
But  youth  wHh  reason  there  may  oft'  admire 
That  which  may  raise  in  him  a  nobler  fire; 
I'ill  the  kind  fair  relieves  what  he  endures, 
Caus'd  at  that  water  which  all  others  cures. 

Sometimes  at  marriage^rites  you  may  espy 
Their  charms  protected  by  a  mother's  eye, 
Where  to  blest  music  they  in  dances  mo^c, 
^yith  innocence  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  solemn  night  returns. 
When  grateful  incense  on  the  altar  bums. 
For  closing  the  most  glorious  day  e'er  seen. 
That  first  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen  } 
*Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  his  choice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  foreign  realms,  not  fables  told   , 
Of  nymphs  ador'd,  and  goddesses  of  old. 
Equal  those  beauties  who  that  circle  frame ; 
A  subject  fit  for  never-dying  Fame :  [thrown. 

Whose  gold,  peari,  diamonds,  all  around  them 
Yet  still  can  add  no  lustre  to  their  own. 

But  when  their  queen  does  to  the  senate  go» 
And  they  make  up  the  grandeur  of  the  show; 
Then  guaid  your  hearts,  ye  makers  of  our  laws. 
For  fjasr  the  judge  be  fbrc'd  to  plead  his  cause; 
Lest  Che  submissive  pari  should  fall  to  you. 
And  they  who  suppjiants  help  be  forc'd  to  sue. 
Then  may  their  yielding  hearts  compassion  take. 
And  grant  your  wishes,  for  your  country's  sake  i 
Ease  to  their  beauties'  wounds  may  goodness  give; 
And,  since  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live. 

Sometimes  these  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains. 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  silken  reins, 

S  Geonce  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the 
queen,  greatly  admired  these  fine  gard6ns.«-They 
were  purchasied  by  king  William  from  lord  chan- 
cellor Finch  ;  were  enlai^ged  by  queen  Mary;  and 
improved  by  queen  Anne,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  place,  that  she  firequently  supped  during  the 
Rummer  in  the  green-honae.  Sueen  Carolina  ex- 
tended the  gardens  to  their  present  sise»  thred 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass.    N* 
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.   Behold  the  eonfllcis  of  the  geMroaii  steeds, 
Sprung  from  tnte  blood,  and  well-attested  breeds. 
There  yodth  may  justly  with>  discerning  eye 
Through  riding  Amasonian  habit  spy 
That  which  his  swiftest  courser  cannot  fly. 
It  is  no  treacherous  or  base  piece  of  art, 
T*  approve  the  side  with  which  the  fair  takes  part : 
For  equal  passion  equal  minds  will  strike, 
Either  in  oommendation  or  dislike. 
For,  when  two  fencers  ready  stand  to  fight, 
And  we're  spectators  of  thc«  bloody  sight, 
Our  nimble  passion,  love,  has  soon  designed 
The  man,  to  whom  we  must  and  will  be  kind. ' 
We  think  the  other  is  not  fit  to  win : 
This  is  our  conqueror  ere  fight  begin. 
If  danger  dares  approach  him,  how  we  start ! 
Our  frighted  blood  runs  tremUing  to  our  heart : 
He  takes  tho  wounds,  but  we  endure  the  smart. 
And  Nature  by  such  instances  doefr prove, 
That  we  fear  most  for  that  which  most  we  love. 
Therefore,  if  cliance  should  make  her  saddle  slld^ 
Or  any  thing  should  slip,  or  be  untied. 
Oh,  think  it  not  a  too  officious  care 
With  eagerness  to  run  and  help  the  iahr. 
We  offer  small  things  to  the  powers  above : 
'Tis  not  our  merit  that  obtains  their  love. 
^  when  Elisa,  whose  propitious  days 
Bevolving  Heaven  does  seem  again  to  raise ; 
Whose  ruling  genius  shoWd  a  master-stroke 
In  every  thing  she  did,  and  all  she  spoke ; 
Was  stepping  o'er  a  passage,  which  the  rain  * 
Had  filrd,  and  seemed  as  stepping  back  again ; 
Young  Raleigh  scom*d  to  see  his  queen  retreat. 
And  thtew  his  velvet-^sloak  beneath  her  feet. 
The  queen  npprov^  the  thought,  and  made  him 

great*. 
Mark  when  the  queen  her  tiianks  divine  wonkl 

give 
Midst  acdamations,  that  she  lanf  mofUoe; 
To  whom  kind  Heaven  the  blessing  has  bestow'd, 
To  let  her  arms  succeed  for  Europe's  good| 
No  tyranny  throughout  the  triumph  reigns, 
Nor  are  thecaptivesdrsgg'd  with  ponderouschains ; 
But  all  declare  the  British  subjects'  ease. 
And  that  their  war  is  for  their  neighbours'  peace. 
Then,  whilst  the  pomp  of  majesty  j^n>oeeds 
With  stately  steps,  and  eight  well-chosen  steeds, 
From  every  palace  beauties  may  be  seen, 
That  will  acknowledge  none  but  her  for  queen. 
Then,  if  kind  Chance  a  lovely  maid  has  tlirown 
Next  to  a  youth  with  graces  like  her  own, 
Much  she  would  learn,  and  many  questions  ask ; 
The  ani^wecs  are  the  lover's  pleasing  task. 
"  Is  that  the  01091  who  made  the  Brench  to  fly  ? 
What  place  is  Blenheim  ?  is  the  Danube  nigh  > 
Where  was  t  that  he  with  sword  victorious  stood, 
And  made  their  trembling  squadrons  choose  the 

flood? 
What  is  the  gold  adorns  this  royal  state  ? 
Is  it  not  hammerM  all  from  Vigo's  plate  ? 
Don't  it  require  a  most  prodigious  care 
To  manage  treasures  in  the  height  of  war  ? 
Must  he  not  be  of  calmest  truth  possest. 
Presides  o'er  councils  of  the  royal  breast  ? 
Sba-fights  are  surely  dismal  scenes  of  war ! 
Pray,  sir,  were  ever  you  at  Gibraltar  ? 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  well  known  to  have  been 
indebted  to  this  little  mark  of  gallantry  for  his 
rise  at  court.    N. 


Has  not  the  emperor  fot  ione  aaveiy  her*^ 
Wo*ttt  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian  lords  appesff  i 
Who  represents  the  line  of  Hanover  I 
Dont  the  states  general  assist  tbem  all  ? 
Should  we  not  be  in  danger,  if  they  &U } 
If  Savoy's  duke  and  prince  £ogene  could  meet 
In  this  solemnity,  twould  be  complete. 
Think  you  that  Bareelotta  could  have  stood 
Without  the  hacard  of  our  noblest  blood } 
At  Romilies  what  ensigns  did  you  get  ? 
Did  many  towns  in  Flanders  then  submit } 
Was  it  the  conqueror's  bosinese  to  destroy* 
Or  was  he  met  by  all  of  them  with  joy  i 
Oh,  could  my  wish  but  fiune  eternal  give. 
The  laurel  on  those  brows  should  ever  live!'* 
The  British  worth  in  nothing  need  despair. 
When  it  has  such  assistance  from  the  (tar. 
As  Virtue  merits,  it  expects  regard ; 
And  Valour  flies,  where  Beauty's  the  reward. 


PART  U. 

In  love-afliwTS  the  theatre  has  pait» 
That  wise  and  most  instructing  scene  d  att. 
Where  Vice  is  punish'd  with  a  just  reward. 
And  Virtue  meets  with  suitable  regard ; 
Where  mutual  Love  and  Friendship  find  return^ 
But  treacherous  Insolence  is  hiss'd  with  scom. 
And  Love's  unlawful  wiles  in  torment  bum. 
This  without  blushes  whilst  a  virgin  sees. 
Upon  some  brave  spectator  Love  may  seize. 
Who,  till  <A0  sends  it,  never  ean  have  ease* 
As  things  that  were  the  best  at  first 

By  their  corruption  grow  the  worst) 

The  modem  stage  takes  liberties 

Unseen  by  our  forefathers'  eyes. 

As  bees  fieom  hive,  from-mole-hitl  ants  $ 

So  swarm  the  females  and  gallants^ 

All  crowding  to  the  comedy, 

For  to  be  seen,  and  not  to  see. 

But,  though  these  females  are  to  Uamci 

Yet  still  they  have  some  native  shame : 

They  all  are  silent  till  they're  ask'd  $ 

And  ev'n  their  impudence  is  mask'd : 

For  Nature  would-be  modest  still. 

And  there's  reluctancy  in  will. 

Sporting  and  plays  had  harmless  been» 

And  might  by  any  one  be  seen. 

Till  Romulus  began  to  spoil  them, 

Who  kept  a  palace,  cali'd  Asylum  | 

Whereba8tards,pimps,andthieves,and  pandniSf 

Were  listed  all  to  he  commanders. 

But  then  the  rascals  were  so  poor, 

They  could  not  change  a  rogue  for  whore  | 

And  neighbouring  jadNss  resoWd  to  tarry. 

Rather  than  with  such  scrabs  they'd  wanj. 

But,  fbr  to  cheat  them,  and  be  wiv'd> 

They  knavishly  a  farce  contriv'd. 

No  glided  piUars  there  were  seen. 

Nor  was  the  cloth  they  trod  on  green. 

No  ghosts  came  firom  the  cellar  crying. 

Nor  angels  froiik  the  garret  flying. 

The  house  was  made  of  sticks  and  bushes^ 

And  all  the  floor  was  strew'd  with  rushes  9 

The  seats  weTe  raised  with  tnrf  and  sods. 

Whence  heroes  might  be  view'd,  and  geds* 

Paris  and  Helen  was  the  piny. 

And  how  both  of  then  mn  away. 
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» bade  hli  varkto  ft<» 
ItiTite  the  SabinM  to  his  show. 
Unto  this  opera  bo  rete  is : 
Tbey  all  were  free  to  come  in  grt^^*  • 
And  they,  as  firls  will  seldom  miss 
A  iBerry  meeting,  eaore  to  this* 
There  was  raoeh  wishing,  sighingi  thinkings 
Not  without  whisperings  and  winking. 
Their  pipes  had  than  no  shaking  tooch : 
Their  song  and  danoa  were  like  the  Dutch : 
The  whcAa  peifermanee  was  by  men. 
Because  they  bad  noeunuchs  then. 
But,  whilst  the  mnsie  briskly  played, 
Romulus  at  his  coe  displayed 
The  s^rn  for  each  man  to  his  maid. 
**  Huzaa  !*>  they  cry  j  then  seise:  some  tremble 
In  real  fact,  though  most  dissemble. 
Some  are  attempting  an  escape, 
And  oifacrs  softly  cry,  <<  A  rape  !** 
Whilst  some,  bawl  out,  **  That  they  bad  rather 
Than  twenty  pound  lose  an  old  fether." 
Some  lode  extremely  pale,  and  othen  red, 
Some  wish  they'd  ne*er  been  bom,  or  now  weredeftd, 
And  others  fairly  wish  tbemselves  a-bed. 

Some  rant,  tear,  run ;  whilst  some  sit  still. 
To  show  they're  ravished  much  against  their  will. 
Thus  Rome  be^an  j  and  now  at  last. 
After  so  many  ages  past, 
Their  ri^es  and  lewdness  without  shame  ; 
Their  yice  and  vtllany's  the  same. 
IH  be  their  filte  who  woul'-  corrupt  the  stage. 
And  spoil  the  true  corrector  of  the  age  ^ 


PART  IIL 

NowJeam  those  arts  which  teach  you  to  obtain 
Those  beauties  which  yoa  see  diyinely  reign. 

Though  they  by  Nature  are.  transcendent  bright, 
And  would  be  seen  ev*n  thiDugh  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Yet  they  their  greatest  lustre  still  display. 
In  the  meridian  pitch  of  calmest  day. 
'Tis  then  we  purple  riew,  and  costly  gem, 
And  with  more  admiration  gase  on  them. 
Faults  seek  the  dark }  they  who  by  moon-light  woo, 
May  find  their  faiNone  as  inconstant  too. 

When  Modfesty  supported  is  by  Truth, 
There  is  a  boldness  that  becomes  your  youth. 
In  gentle  sounds  disclose  a  lover's  care» 
Tis  better  than  your  sighing  and  despair. 
Birds  may  abhor  their  groves,  the  flocks  the  plain, 
The  har^  grown  bold,  may  &ce  the  dogs  again. 
When  B^utty  don^  in  Virtue's  arms  rejoice, 
Sinoe  harmony  in  love  is  Nature's  voice. 
But  harden*d  Impudence  sometimes  will  try 
At  things  which  Justice  cannot  but  deny. 
Then,  what  that  says  is  insolenoe  and  pride. 
Is  Prudence,  with  firm  Honour  for  its  guide. 

The  lady's  counselsoften  ate  betray'd 
By  trusting  sicrets  to  a  servile  maid, 
The  whole  intrigues  of  whose  Uisidious  brain 
Are  base,  and  only  terminate  in  gain. 
Let  them  take  ca«e  of  too  diffusive  mirth ; 
Sospicions  thence,   and  tbeace  attempts,   take 
Had  I)iuo»  been  with  gravity  employ 'd,         [biitb. 
By  Sinon's  craft  it  had  not  been  destroyed. 
A  vulgar  air,  mean  songs,  and  free  discourse^ 
With  sly  insinuations,  may  prove  worse 
To  tender  fcttakt  thMi  tiie  l^n  hovw. 


Take  care  how  y«a  from  ^rtMsteiy; 
For  scandal  follows  the  same  way,    • 
And  m^re  than  truth  it  will  devise. 
Old  poets  did  delight  in  liesj 
Which  modern  ones  now  call  surpru9. 
Some  say  that  Myrrha  lov'd  her  father. 
That  Byblis  lik'd  her  brother  rather. 
And  iu  such  tales  old  Greece  did  glory : 
Amongst  the  which,  pray  take  this  story. 

Crete  was  an  isle,  whose  fruitful  nations 
Swarm'd  with  an  hundred  corporations. 
And  there  upon  Mount  Ida  stood 
A  venerable  spaciOttS  wood. 
Within  whose  centre  was  a  grove 
Immortalix'd  by  birth  of  Jove ; 
In  vales  below  a  bull  was  fed, 
Wbotn  all  the  kine  obey'd  as  head ; 
Betwixt  his  horns  a  tuft  of  black  did  grow. 
But  all  the  resit  of  him  was  driven  snow. 
(Our  tale  to  truth  does  not  confine  us.) 
At  the  same  time  one  justice  Minosi 
That  liv'd  hard-by,  was  married  lately  | 
And,  that  his  bride  might  show  more  stately. 
When  through  her  pedigree  he  rua» 
Found  she  was  daughter  to  the  Sun, 
Her  name  Pasiphae  was  bight, 
And,  as  her  father,  she  was  bright. 
This  lady  took  up  an  odd  ftmcy. 
That  with  his  bull  she  £un  would  dance  ye. 
She'd  mow  him  grass,  and  cut  down  boughs. 
On  which  his  stateliness  might  browse. 
Whilst  thus  she  hedges  breaks  and  clindit. 
Sure  Minos  must  have  happy  times ! 
She  never  car'd  for  going  fine, 
She'd  rather  trudge  among  the  kinft. 
Then  at  her  toilet  she  would  say, 

'*  Methtnks  I  look  bi%arre  to  day. 
Sure  my  glass  lies,  I'm  not  so  fair : 
Oh,  were  this  f«oe  o'ergrown  with  hair  I  . 
I  never  was  for  top-knots  bom ; 
My  favourites  should  each  be  horn. 
But  now  I'm  liker  to  a  sow 
Than,  what  I  wish  to  be,  a  oow-— 
What  would  I  give  that  I  could  lough ! 
My  bttU-y  cares  fur  none  of  those 
That  are  afraid  to  spoil  their  clothes : 
Did  he  but  love  me,  he'd  not  fail 
To  take  me  with  my  dra^le-tail." 

Then    tears   wouU  fall,  and    then   sh6^ 
run. 
As  would  the  Devil  upon  Dun. 
When  she  some  handsome  cow  did  spy. 
She'd  soan  her  form  with  .tcalous  eye  9 
Say,  "  How  she  frisks  it  o*er  the  plai1i»  . 
Runs  on,  and  then  turns  back  again  I 
She  seems  a  bear  reeoAv*d  to  prance* 
Or  a  she-ass  that  tries  to  dance. 
In  vain  she  thinks  herself  so  fine : 
She  can't  please  buU-y,  for  he's  mine* 
But  'tis  revenge  alone  assuages 
My  envy  when  the  passion  ragei. 
Here,  rascal,  quickly  yoke  that  cow. 
And  see  the  shrivel'd  carrion  plough. 
Bat  second  counsel's  best :  she  dies : 
I'll  make  immediate  sacrifice. 
And  with  the  victim  feast  my  eyesw 
'Tis  thus  my  rivals  I'll  remove 
Who  interpose  twixt  me  aad  wiMit  1  l&f, 
lo  iu  Egypt's  worship'd  now. 
Since  Jove  ttrnmhtm^d  her  t0  a  «Q«r» 
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Tivmi  on  a  ball  ISuropa  came 

To  that  blest  land  wbich  bears  ber  name. 

Who  kiiowi  what  fate's  ordainM  fDr  me 

The  lan^shing  Pasiphae^ 

Had  I  a  bull  as  kind  as  she  !** 

When  madness  imges  with  unusual  fire, 
^is  ^not  in  Nature's  power  to  quench  desire ; 
Then  yice  transfurms  msfn's  rea&on  into  beast, 
And  so  the  monstei-'s  made  the  poet's  jes^t. 


PART  IV. 

IiET  yoath  avoid  the  noxious  heat  of  wine : 
Bacchus  to  Cupid  bears  an  ill  design. 
The  grape,  wheu  scattered  on  the  wings  of  Lore, 
So  clogs  the  down,  the  feathei%  cannot  move. 
Tbe  boy,  who  otherwise  would  fleeting  stray. 
Reels,  tumbles,  lies,  and  is  enforced  to  stay. 
Then  courage  rises,  when  the  spirit's  fir'd, 
And  rages  to  possess  the  thin.^  desir'd : ' 
Care  vanishes  through  the  eialted  blood, 
And  sorrow  passes  in  the  purple  flood ; 
Ijtughter  proceeds ;  nor  can  he  want  a  soul. 
Whose  tiiongh&  in  fancied  heaps  of  plenty  roll. 
Uncommon  freedom  lets  the  lips  impart 
Plain  simple  truth  from  a  dissembling  heart 
Then  to  some  wanton  passion  he  must  run, 
Which  hit  idiscreeter  hours  would  gladly  shun; 
Where  he  the  time  in  thoughtless  ease  may  pass, 
And  write  his  hiUH^doux  upon  the  glass ; 
WhiJst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  refuses  to  confess. 
Then  his  good-nature  will  take  t'other  sup. 
If  she'll  first  kiss,  that  he  may  kiss  the  cup. 
Then  something  nice  and  costly  he  could  eat. 
Supposing  still  that  she  will  carve  the  meat. 
But,  if  a  brother  or  a  husband's  by. 
Whom  the  ill-natur*d  world  may  call  a  spy, 
*  He  thinks  it  not  below  him  to  pretend 
The  open-heartedness  oif  a  true  friend ; 
Gives  him  respect  snrpassing  his  decree: 
The  person  that  is  meant  by  all  is  she. 
'Tis  thought  the  safest  way  to  hide  a  passion, 
And  therefore  calVd  the  friendship  now  in  fashion^ 
By  secret  signs  and  enigmatic  stealth, 
She  is  the  toast  beiongs  to  every  health : 
And  all  the  iovei's  business  is  to  keep 
His  thoughts  from  anger,  and  his  eyes  from  sleep : 
He'll  hiugh  ye,  dance  ye,  sing  ye,  vault,  look  gay. 
And  ruffle  all  the  ladies  in  his  play. 
But  still  the  gentleman's  extremely  fine ; 
There's  nothing  apish  in  him  but  the  wine. 
Many  a  mortal  has  been  bit 
By  marrying  in  the  drunken  fit 
To  lay  the  matter  plain  before  ye. 
Pray  hearken  whilst  I  tell  my  story. 

it  happened  about  break  of  day 
Gnossis  a  irirl,  had  lost  her  way. 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
Whereabonts  now  York  Buildings  stand : 
And  hfdf-awak'd  she  roar'd  as  bad 
As  if  she  really  had  been  mad ;  * 

XJulac'd  her  boddice,  and  her  gown 
And  petticoats  hung  dangling  down : 
Her  shoes  were  slipt,  her  anoles  bare. 
And  all  around  her  flew  her  yellow  hair. 
"  Oh,  cruel  Theseus  !  can  you  go, 
And  leave  your  little  Gnossis  so ) 


You  in  your  scoli*  did  promise  carriage, 
And  (Hive  me  proofs  of  future  marriage; 
But  then  last  night  away  did  cieep, 

,  And  basely  left  me  iiast  asleep." 
Then  she  is  &lling  in  a  fit: 
But  don't  grow  uglier  one  bit 
The  flood  of  tears  rather  supplies 
The  native  rheum  about  her  eyes. 
The  bubbles  then  are  beat  again :  v 

Women  in  passion  feel  no  pain. 
'*  What  wilt  become  of  me  ?  oh,  what 
Will  come  of  me  ?  oh,  tell  me  that  !^* 

Bacco  was  drawer  at  the  Sun, 
And  had  his  belly  like  his  ton : 
For  blubber-lips  and  checks  all  bloated, 
And  frixzled  pate,  the  youth  was  note. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  got  drunk, 
And  then  went  strolling  for  a  punk. 
Six  links  and  lanterns,  '^cause 'twas  dark  yet* 
He  press'd  from  Covent-Garden  market : 
Thcai  his  next  captives  were  the  waits. 
Who  play'd  lest  he  should  break  their  pates. 
But,  as  along  in  sftate  he  paaseSy 
He  met  a  fellow  driving  assea: 
For  there  are  several  folks,  whose  trade  is 
To  milk  them  fbr  consumptive  ladies. 
Nothing  would  serve  but  get  astride. 
And  the  old  belUman  too  must  ride. 
What  with  their  hooting  shouting  yeU, 
The  sceife  had  something  in't  of  Hell. 
And  who  should  all  this  rabble  meet, 
But  Gnossy,  drabbling  in  the  street  ? 
The  fright  destroy'd  her  speech  and  colour. 
And  all  remembrance  of  her  sculler. 
Her  conduct  thrice  bade  her  be  flying : 
Her  fears  thrice  hinder'd  her  from  trying. 
Like  buUrushes  on  side  of  brook, 
Or  aspin  leaves,  her  joints  all  shook. 
Bacco  cry»d  out,  **  I'm  come,  my  dear; 
I'll  soon  disperse  all  thoughts  of  fear : 
Nothing  but  joys  shall  revd  here." 
Then,  hugging  her  in  brawny  arm. 
Protested,  '*  She  should  have  no  harm : 
But  rather  would  assure  her,  he 
Rejoic'd  in  opportunity 
Of  meeting  such  a  one  as  she  x 
And  that,  encircled  all  around 
With  glass  and  candles  many  a  poond. 
She  should  with  bells  command  the  bar. 
And  call  her  rooms  Sun,  Moon,  and  Star : 
That  the  good  company  were  met, 
And  should  not  want  a  wedding-^reat" 
In  short,  they  married,  and  both  made  ye, 

He  a  free  landlord,  she  a  kind  landlady. 
The  SparUn  lords  their  villains  would  invite 

To  an  excess  of  drink  in  children's  sight: 
The  parent  thus  their  innocenoe  would  save. 
And  to  the  load  of  wine  condemn  the  slave. 


?ART  V. 

Tm  season  must  be  mark>d  fbr  nice  address : 
A  gmnt  ilUtim'd  will  make  the  fiivour  lesa. 
Not  the  wise  gardener  more  discretion  needs 
To  manage  tender  plants  and  hopeful  secds^ 
To  know  when  rain,  when  warmth,  must  guard 
his  flowers,  [hours. 

Than  lovers  do  to  watch  their  most  anapictous* 
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Ai  the  judicious  pilot  Tiews  from  far 
The  influences  of  each  rising  star, 
W  here  signs  of  fiitare  catafw  or  storms  appear,   . 
'When  fitting  to  he  boM»  and  when  to  fiear ; 
So  Love^  attendant  b^  long  art  descries 
The  rise  of  gnwing  pMsion  from  the  eyes. 
Love  has  its  festival  as  well  as  &st, 
Kor  does  its  carnival  for  ever  last.     * 
What  was  a  visit,  now  is  to  intrude ; 
"WTiat's  civil  now,  to-morrow  will  be  mde. 
Small  signs  denote  great  things :  the  happy  man 
That  can  retrieve  a  glove,  or  falling  fan, 
MTith  giatefnl  joy  the  benefit  receives, 
Whilst  with  desponding  care  bis  rival  grieves. 

Whene'er  it  may  seem  proper  yon  should  write, 
Let  Ovid  the  prevailing  words  indite : 
By  Scrope  ^,  by  Duke,  by  Mulgrave,  then  be  tauprh t, 
And  Dryden's  equal  numbers  tune  your  thought. 
Submissive  voice  and  words  do  best  agree 
To  their  bard  fortune,  who  must  suppliants  be. 
It  was  by  speech  like  this  great  Priam  won 
Achilles'  sonl,  and  so  obtained  his  son. 

Hope  is  an  useful  goddess  in  your  case. 
And  will  increase  your  speed  in  Cupid's  race. 
Though  in  its-promises  it  fail  sometimes, 
Yet  with  fresh  resolution  still  it  climbs. 
Though  much  is  lost  at  play ;  yet  Hope  a;t  last 
Drives  on;  and  meets  with  some  successful  cast 
Why  then  make  haste;  on  paper  ting'd  with  gold, 
By  quill  of  dove,  thy  lov&-sick  tale  unfold. 
Move  sprightly,  knowing  'tis  for  life  you  push : 
Your  letter  will  not,  though  yourself  might  blush. 
Tis  no  ignoble  maxim  1  woukl  teach 
The  British  youth — to  study  roles  of  speech : 
That  governs  cities,  that  enacts  our  laws, 
G  ives  secret  strength  to  justice  in  a  cause. 
To  that  the  crowd,  the  judge,  the  senate,  yield : 
'Gainst  thlit  ev'n  Beauty  can't  maintain  the  field. 
Couoeal  your  art,  and  let  your  words  appear 
Common,  not  vulgar;  not  too  plain,  though  clear. 
Show  not  your  eloquence  at  the  first  sight ; 
But  from  your  shade  rise  by  degrees  of  light. 
Dress  thoughts  as  if  Love's  silence  first  were 

broke. 
And  wounded  heart  with  tremblhig  passion  spoke. 

Suppose  that  your  first  letter  is  sent  back ; 
Yet  she  may  yield  upon  the  next  attack. 
If  not ;  by  art  a  diamond  rough  in  hue 
Shall  brighten  up  all-glorious  to  the  view. 
Soft  water-drops  the  maiUe  will  destroy. 
And  ten  years'  siege  prove  conqueror  of  Troy. 

Suppose  sh'  has  reaid,  but  then  no  answer  gave : 
It  is  sttfilcient  she  admits  her  slave. 
Write  on ;  for  Time  the  freedom  may  obtain 
Of  having  mutual  love  sent  back  again. 

Perhaps  she  writes,  but  tis  to  bid  you  cease. 
And  that  your  lines  but  discompose  her  peace. 

7  Sir  Car  Scrope,  one  of  those  writers  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charies  the  second,  that  Mr.  Pope 
calls 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease. 

He  was  created  a  baronet,  January  16, 1666.  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings  consist  of  translations 
from  Ovid,  Viigil,  and  Horace,  with  some  love 
songs  and  lampoons.  Some  specimens  of  them 
an  tp  be  found  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Miscel- 
lany Poems,  1780.  He  died  some  tim«  in  the  year 
1680.    jv;    . 


This  is  a  stratagem  of  Cupid's  <rar:  '  -^ 

She'd,  like  a  Parthian,  wound  you  fVom  afbr^ 
And  by  this  art  your  constancy  would  try : 
She's  nearest  much  when  seeming  thus  to  fly. 
Pursue  the  fair  disdain  through  every  place 
That  with  her  presence  she  vouchsafes  to  grace. 
If  to  the  play  she  goes,  be  there,  and  see  - 
How  love  rewarded  makes  theiComedy. 
Ply  to  the  park,  if  thither  she'd  retire ; 
PeHiaps  some  gentle  breeze  may  6in  the  fire. 
But  if  to  court,  then  follow,  where  you'll  find 
Majestic  Tnith  with  sacred  Hymen  join'd. 

It  is  in  vain  some  study  to  profess 
Their  Ittcli nation  by  too  nice  a  dress. 
As  not  content  with  manly  cleanliness. 
Mein,  shape,  or  manner,  no  addition  needs: 
There's  something  careless  that  all  art  ezcaeds. 
Adonis  from  his  lonely  m>litades, 
Rough  Theseus  landing  from  the  briny  floods^ 
Hippolitus  firesh  hunting  from  the  woods. 
O'er  heroines  of  race  divine  prRvail'd,         [feil'd. 
Whjsre  powder'd  wig  and  snuff-box  might  have 

No  youth  that's  wise  will  to  his  figure  trust, 
As  if  so  fine  to  be  accosted  first. 
Distress  must  ask,  and  gratefully  receive : 
Tis  Heaven  and  Beauty's  honour  they  can  give. 
There's  some  have  thought  that  looking  pale  and 

wan, 
With  a  spbmisston  that  is  less  than  man, 
Migfat^in  their  end ;  but  sunk  in  the  attempt. 
And  found,  that  which  they  merited,  contempt 
Gain  but  admittance,  half  your  story's  told : 
There's  nothing  then  remains  but  to  be  bold. 
Venus  and  Fortune  will  assist  your  claim  ^ 
And  Cupid  dart  the  breast  at  which  you  aim. 
No  noed  of  studied  speech,  or  skilful  rules: 
Love  has  an  eloquence  beyond  the  schools ; 
Where  softest  words  and  accents  will  be  found 
All  flowing  in,  to  form  the  charming  sound. 
Of  her  you  love  bright  images  you'll  raise : 
MThen  just,  they  are  not  flattery,  but  praise 
What  can  be  said  too  much  of  what  is  good. 
Since  an  immortal  fame  is  Virtue's  food  >' 

For  nine  3rears'  space  Egypt  had  fruitless  stood. 
Without  the  aid  of  Nile's  prolific  flood ;    . 
When  Thrasius  said,  *-*  That  blessing  to  regain, 
The  gods  require  a  stranger  should  be  slain." 
"  Be  thou  the  man,"  (the  fierce  Busiris  cries :) 
''  I'll  make  th'  adviser  his  own  sacrifice ; 
Nor  can  he  blame  the  voice  by  which  he  dies." 
Perillus,  first  and  last  of 's  trade,  * 

For  Pbalaris  a  bull  had  nmde ; 
With -fire  beneath,  and  water  hot, 
He  put  the  brasier  in  the  pot, 
Aqd  gave  him,  like  hn  honest  fellow. 
Precedence  in  his  bull  to  bellow. 
The  tvrants  both  did  right :  no  law  more  just 
Thaiff "  He  that  thinks  of  ill,  should  feel  it  first'* 
Curst  be  .their  arts,  unstudied  be  their  trade. 
Who  female  truth  by  falsehood  would  invade : 
That  can  betray  a  fnend  or  kinsman's  names, 
And  by  that  covert  hide  unlawful  flames : 
Whose  eager  passion  finds  its  sure  relief, 
When  terminating  in  another's  grief ! 
Careless  hereafter  what  they  promise  now. 
To  the  iSolian  winds  commit  their  vow$ 
Then  cite  th'  example  of  the  faithless  Jove^ 
Who  laughs,  they  say,  at  perjury  in  love. 
They  think  they  have  a  thousand  wasrs  to  please^ 
Ten  thousand  more  to  rob  the  mind  of  case^ 
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For,  as  the  Earth  in  varioas  birth  abounds. 

Their  humour  dances  in  fiuitastic  rounds ; 

like  Proteus,  can  be  lion,  river,  bear, 

A  tree,  or  any  thing  that^s  framed  of  ain 

Thus  they  lay  snares,  thus  they  set  off  their  bait 

With  all  the  fine  allurements  of  deceit. 

Sut  they,  who  through  this  course  of  mischief 

run, 
Will  find  that  fraud  is  various,  virtoe  one, 
Achilles,  a  gigantic  boy, 
Was  wanted  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 
His  country's  danger  did  require  him. 
And  all  the  generals  did  desire  him : 
For  Discord,  you  must  know,  had  thrown 
Au  apple  where  'twas  two  to  one ; 
But,  if  a  stir  was  made  about  it. 
Two  of  the  three  must  ^o  without  it : 
And  so  it  was ;  for  Paris  gave  it 
To  Venus,  who  resolv'd  to  have  it. 
(The  story  here  would  be  too  long  : 
But  you  may  find  it  in  the  song.) 
Venus,  although  not  over-virtuous, 
Yet  still  designing  to  be  courteous, 
*  Resolved  to  procure  the  varlet 
A  flaming  and  triumphant  hariot ;. 
First  stoPn  by  ope  ;die  would  not  stay  with, 
Then  married  to  be  run  away  with. 
Her  Paris  carried  to  his  mother ; 
And  thence  in  Oreeoe  arose  that  pother, 
Of  which  old  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
And  Chaucer,  makes  us  such  a  cant. 

It  was  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
The  breac^  of  hospitable  laws : 
Though  done  to  one,  yet  common  grief 
Made  all  unite  to  seek  relief. 
But,  when  they  sought  thetsouotry  round, 
There's  no  Achilles  could  be  found. 
His  mother  was  afraid  t'  have  lost  him. 
And  therefbre  thus  she  did  accost  him  a 
"  My  pretty  dear,  let  me  persuade  ye 
This  once  for  to  become  a  lady. 
This  petticoat  and  maiitua  take. 
And  wear  this  nightrail  for  my  sake. 
I've  made  your  knots  all  of  the  smallest. 
Because  you're  something  of  the  tallest. 
I'd  have  you  never  go  unlac'd. 
For  fear  of  spoiling  of  your  waist. 
Now  languish  on  me— scorn  me  now— 
Smile— frown— run — laugh — 1  see  'twill  dOk 
You'd  perfect  all  you  now  begin, 
*    Only  for  poking  out  your  chin." 

Him  thus  instructed  soon  she  sends 

3!*o  Lycomede,  and  there  pretends 
t  was  a  daughter  of  a  friend's, 
Who,  grown  full  large  by  country  feeding. 
Was  sent  to  her,  to  mend  her  breeding. 
Herself  had  now  no  child,  nor  no  man 
To  trust  but  him,  poor  lonely  woman  I 
That  might  reward  fain  well  hereafter. 
If  he  would  use  her  as  bis  daughter. 
In  choice  of  namea,  as  Iris,  Chloe, 
Psyche  and  PhiHis,  sbc  took  Zoe. 
Th'  old  man  rccciv'd  her,  and  expresi 
Much  kindness  for  his  topping  guest : 
8how^  her  his  giris;  said,   *"  WhUst  she^  stay. 
His  Zoe  should  be  us*d  as  ^hcy.** 
At  first  there  much  reserv'dness  pasts 
But,  whea  acquaintance  grew  at  last, 
TlMy'd  jest,  and  every  one  would  show 
Her  work%  vikh  ihaoeuld  nerer  dei» 


One  said,  her  fingers  were  most  fttiftg 
For  the  most  fiddling  work  of  knitting. 
Then  one  her  wedding-4>ed  wouM  make» 
And  all  must  help  her  for  love's  sake. 
Zoe,  undreat  in  night-gown  tawdry, 
With  clumsy  fist  must  work  embroidery  ; 
Whilst  others  try  her  greasy  clunches 
With  stoning  cmrants  in  whole  bunches^ 
But  there  was  one,  caird  Dedamy, 
Mistrusted  something  by  the  by. 
And,  sighing,  thus  o^e  night  she  said, 
'<  Why,  Zoe  may  n't  we  go  to  bed  ?" 
*'  Soon  as  you  please,  good  mistress  Ded.* 

The  fleeting  months  soon  roll  about ;  ' 
Time  came  when  murder  all  must  out. 
Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man,^ 
Into  the  army  quickly  ran ; 
And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  his  nose, 
By  timely  changing  of  her  clothes. 

Thus,  whilst  we  Glory's  dictates  shun. 
Into  the  snares  o^  Vice  we  run ; 
And  he  that  should  his  country  serve. 
And  beauty  by  his  worth  deserve, 
tn  female  softness  wanton  stays. 
And  what  be  should  adore  betrays. 


PART  VL 

Bdt  now,  O  happy  youth,  thy  prize  is  fbund. 
And  all  thy  wishes  with 'success  are  crowu'd. 
Not  lo  Pasans,  when  Apollo's  prais'd ; 
Not  trophies  to  victorious  Grecians  rais'd ; 
Not  acclamations  of  exalted  Rome, 
To  welcome  peace  with  her  Augustus  home ; 
Can  more  delight  a- brave  and  generous  mind. 
Than  it  must  you  to  see  a  beauty  kind : 
The  bays  to  me  with  gratitude  you'll  give, 
Like  Hesiod  and  Tike  Homer  make  me  live. 
Thus  Pelops  on  triumphant  chariot  brought 
Hippodamy,  with  bis  life's  dan|[^r  bought. 
Thus  prosperous  Jason,  rich  with  golden  ieece. 
On  Argo's  vocal  timber  sail'd  to  Greece. 

But  stay,  fond  youth ;  the  danger  is  not  past : 
You're  not  arrived  ,in  port,  nor  anchor  cast 
From  you  my  heart  may  still  more  ba3rs  deserve. 
If  what  by  me  you  gainM,  by  me  you  sball  pre- 
Nor  than  the  conquest  is  the  glory  less,        [serve. 
To  fix  the  throne  on  that  which  yon  possess. 
Now,  Krato,  divinest,  softest  Muse, 
Whose  name  and  of&SM  both  do  love  infuse. 
Assist  my  great  design ;  if  Venus'  son, 
That  vagabond,  would  from  Ms  mother  rtm. 
And  then,  with  soaring  wings  and  body  light. 
Through  the  vast  world's  extent  would  take  fais 

flight} 
By  artful  hoods  let  me  secure  bis  stay, 
And  make  his  universal  powef  obey. 

Whilst  I  my  art  wookl  thus  impitive, 

And  fondly  thought  to' shackle  Love, 

Two  neighbours  that  were  standing  by. 

Tormented  both  with  jealousy. 

Told  ihe  it  was  in  vain  to  try. 

When  one  began  his  tale,  as  tlms : 
"  Perhaps  yon*ve  heanl  of  Dvdalns, 

When  Minos  would  have  made  him  stay, 

How  through  the  clouds  he  found  his  way. 

He  was  a  workman  wise  and  good. 

Building  was  what  he  anderatood* 
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1  Jko  to  tiie  ynoQBt  where  we  act  plays, 
He  made  a  turning  wiDding  mase. 
Fitting  to  harbour  acts  of  sin, 
And  put  a  whore  and  bastard  in. 

"  •  r?e  done   your   work ;    and  now  my 
trust  is. 
Good  sir,  that  you  will  do  me  justice, 
^is  true  1  hither  fled  for  murtber ; 
JLet  roy  misfortunes  go  no  ftirther ; 
Some  end  all  punishments  shouM  have. 
Birth  to  the  wretdi  my  country  gave :  " 
Let  it  afibid  me  now  a  grave. 
Dismiss  my  son ;  at  least,  if  rather 
YouM  keep  the  boy,  dismiss  his  father.' 
Tbi^  he  might  say,  and  more,  or  so ; 
But  Minos  would  not  let  him  go. 
At  this  be  was  cnrag*d,  and  cried, 
*  It  is  in  danger  wit  is  tried : 
Minos  possesses  earth  and  sea ; 
The  sky  and  tire  are  left  for  me. 
Pardon  my  fond  attempt,  great  Jove, 
If  I  approach  your  seats  above. 
it  is  necessity  that  draws 
A  new-invented  rn?e  for  Nature's  laws.* 

'*  Thus  he  began :  Full  many  a  feather ' 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch*d  together  t 
(Abundance  more  than  are  enough 
To  make  your  wife  and  mine  a  muff.) 
Thus  he  frames  wings,  and  nothing  lacks 
To  fix  the  whole,  but  melted  wax : 
That  was  the  work  of  the  young  boy, 
Pleased  at  the  fancy  of  the  toy; 
Not  guessing,  ere  he  was  much  older. 
He  should  have  one  upon  each  shoulder.  * 
To  whom  his  father :  '  Here's  the  ship 
By  which  we  must  from  Minos  slip. 
Child,  follow  me,  just  as  I  fly  on, 
And  keep  your  eye  fix'd  on  Orion : 
1*11  be  your  guide ;  and  never  fear, 
C<mducted  by  a  father's  care. 
The  Vii-giu and  Bootes  shun: 
Take  heed  I»-t  you  approach  the  Snnj 
His  flaming  influence  will  be  felt. 
And  the  divisive  wax  will  melt 
The  sea  by  rising  fogs  discover; 
0*er  that,  be  sure,  you  never  hover  t 
It  would  be  diflicult  to  drag  ■ 
Your  wetted  pinions,  should  they  flag. 
Between  them  both. the  sky  is  fiiir, 
No  winds  or  hurricane^  are  there. 
But  you  may  fen  the  fleeting  air.' 

"  Thus  speaking,  he  with  whipcord-strir^ 
Fastens,  and  then  extends,  the  wings : 
And,  when  the  youth*s  completely  drest. 
Just  as  the  ei^le  from  her  nest 
By  gentle  flights  her  eaglet  tries 
To  dare  the  Sun,  and  mount  the  skies  $ 
The  father  so  his  boy  prepares. 
Not  without  kiss  and  fklling  tears. 
In  a  large  plain,  arising  height 
Gives  some  assistance  to  their  flight. 
l¥ith  a  quick  spring  and  flattering  noise. 
They  in  the  sky  their  bodies  poise. 
Back  on  his  son  the  father  looks. 
Praising  his  swift  and  even  strokes. 
Now  dreadless,  with  bold  art  supplied, 
He  does  on  airy  billows  ride, 
And  soar  with  an  ambitious  pride. 
Martals,  who  by  the  limpid  flood 
WiUi  Patient  angle  long  haiFV  itood^ 


On  the  smooth  waters  ahimng  hm  , 
See  the  amanng  oieatures  pass,    , 
Look  up  astonish'd,  whilst  the  reed 
Drops  from  the  hand  whose  sense  is  dead* 
RolPd  by  the  wind's  impetuous  haste 
They  Samos  now  and  Naxos  past. 
Pares,  and  Delos,  blest  abode 
And  parent  of  the  Clarian  god ; 
Lebinthus  en  their  right  hand  lies. 
And  sweet  Calydne's  groves  arise, 
And  fam'd  Astypaltea's  fens 
Breed  shoals  of  fish  in  oozy  dens : 
When  the  unwary  boy,  whose  growing  yeart 

Ne'er  knew  the  worth  o€  cautious  fears. 
Mounts  an  ethereal  hiH,  whence  he  might  spy 
The  lofty  regions  of  a  brighter  sky; 
Far  from  his  father's  call  and  atd 
His  wings  in  glittering  fire  displayed. 
Whose  ambient  heat  their  plame  involves^ 
And  all  their  liquid  bands  dissolves. 
He  sees  his  loosen'd  pinions  drop ; 
On  naked  arms  lies  all  his  hope. 
From  the  vast  concave  precipice  he  finds 
A  swift  destruction,  sinking  with  the  winds. 
Beneath  him  lies  a  gaping  deep, 
Whose  womb  is  equally  as  steep. 
Then,  *  father!  father  !'  he'd  have  cried: 
Tempests  the  trembling  sounds  divide. 
Whilst  dismal  fear  contracts  his  breath. 
And  the  rough  wave  completes  his  death. 
<  My  son!    my  son!'  long    might  the  fhtlier 

cry : 
There  is  no  track  to  seek  him  in  the  sky. 
By  floating  wings  his  body  found 
Is  cover'd  with  the  neighbouring  ground. 
His  art,  though  not  successfhl,  has  its  fame. 
And  the  Jcarian  seas  preserve  his  name.'* 
If  men  fh>m  Minos  could  escape. 
And  into  birds  transform  their  shape, 

And  there  was  nothing  that  could  hold  thera. 

Provided  feathers  might  be  sold  them ; 

The  thought  from  madness  surely  springs 

To  fix  a  god  that's  bom  with  wings, 
fiuoth  t'other  man,  <<  Sir,  if  you'll  tarry, 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  my  boy  Hany, 

l^ould  make  a  man  afraid  to  marry. 

This  boy  does  oft'  from  paper  white 

In  miniature  produce  a  kite. 

With  tender  hands  the  wood  he  benda. 

On  which  the  body  he  extends : 

Paste  made  of  flour  with  water  mix'd 

Is  the  cement  by  which  tis  fix'd : 

Then  scissors  from  the  maid  he'll  borrow. 

With  promi«e  of  return  to*morrow. 

With  those  he  paper  nicely  cots. 

Which  on  the  sides  for  wings  he  putSt 

The  tail,  that's  an  essential  pfurt. 

He  manages  with  equal  art; 

With  paper  shreds  at  distance  tied. 

As  not  too  near,  nor  yet  too  wide. 

Which  he  to  fitting  length  extends. 

Till  with  a  tuft  the  fabric  ends. 

Next  packthread  of  the  evenesttwioe. 

Or  sohietimes  silk,  he'll  to  it  join, 

Which,  by  the  guidance  of  his  hand. 

Its  rise  or  downfall  may  command  ; 

Or  carry  messengers  to  see 

If  all  above  in  order  be. 
Then  wanton  zephyrs  fan  it  till  it  rise,         [skiei^ 
And  through  ethereal  liUa  ploi^^  np  tl»  mom 
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"  domeUmes  in  silent  shades  of  night 
He'll  make  it  shine  with  wondrous  light 
By  lantern  with  transparent  folds. 
Which  flaming  wax  in  safety  holds. 
This,  glittering  with  mysterious  rays. 
Does  aU  the  neighbourhood  amaze. 
Then  comes  the  conjurer  o*  th*  place. 
With  legs  asquint  and  crooked  face. 
Who  with  his  spying-pole  from^ 
Pronotmces  it  a  blazing-star : 
That  wheat  shall  &11,  and  oats  be  dear. 
And  barley,  shall  not  spring  that  year : 
That  murrain  shall  infect  all  kine, 
And  measles  will  destroy  the  swine : 
That  fair  maids'  sweethearts  shall  fall  dead 
Before  they  lose  their  maidenhead  ; 
And  widows  shall  be  foi-cM  to  tarry 
A  month  at  least  before  they  marry. 
But,  whilst  the  fool  his  thought  enjoys. 
The  whole  contrivance  was  my  boy's. 
Now,  mark  me,  'twas  from  such-like  things 
^he  poets  fram'd  out  Cupid's  wings. 
If  a  child's  nature  thus  can  soar. 
And  all  this  lies  within  his  power, 
His  mother  surely  can  do  more. 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done, 
If  she'll  with  cuckold-makers  run. 
Ko  watchiful  care  of  jealous  eye 
Gan  hinder,  if  escape  she'll  try ; 
The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  fly." 
Where  native  Modesty  the  mind  secures. 
The  husband  has  no  need  of  locks  and  doors ; 
The  specious  comet,  fram'd  by  Jealousy, 
Will  prove  delusion  all,  and  all  a  lie. 


PART  Vll. 

Not  all  the  faeifos  by  sage  Medea  found, 
Kot  Marsan  drugs,  tliough  uiixt  with  magic  sound, 
Kot  philtres  studied  by  Thessalian  art. 
Can  fix  the  mind,  and  constancy  impart 
Could  these  prevail,  Jason  had  felt  their  charms  ; 
Ulysses  still  had  died  in  Circe's  arms* 
Cnntinae  lovely,  if  you'll  be  belov'd : 
Virtoe  from  Virtue's  bands  is  ne'er  remov'd. 
Like  Nireus  beautiful,  like  Hylas  gay ; 
By  time  the  blooming  outside  will  decay. 
See  hyacinth  again  of  form  bereft, 
And  only  thorns  upon  the  rose-tree  left. 
Then  lay  up  stores  of  learning  and  of  wit. 
Whose  fame  shall  sc^m  the  Acherontic  pit. 
And,  whilst  those  fleeting  shadows  vainly  fly. 
Adorn  tiie  better  part,  which  cannot  die. 

Ulysses  had  no  magic  iu  his  face ; 
But  Uien  his  eloquence  had  charming^prace, 
Such  as  could  force  itself  to  be  believ'd, 
And  all  the  watery  goddesses  deceiv'd : 
To  whom  Calypso  from  her  widow'd  shore 
Sends  him  these  sighs,  which  furious  tempests 
bore.  * 

«  Your  passage  often  I  by  art  delay'd, 
ObligM  you  more,  the  more  to  be  betray'd. 
Here  tou  have  often  on  this  rolling  sand 
Dcscnb'd  your  scene  of  war  with  slender  ii'and. 
Here's  Troy,  and  this  circumference  its  walls : 
Here  Simois  gently  in  the  ocean  falls : 
Here  lies  my  camp:  these  are  the  spacious  fields 
Where  to  this  sword  the  crafty  Dolon  yields.  . 


This  of  Sithoniaa  Bliesus  is  the  tent-^ 

Ob  wHh  the  pleasmg  tale  your  language  wentfi 

When  a  tenth  wave  did  with  one  flash  destroy 

The  platform  of  imaginary  Troy. 

By  fiax  like  this  t  would  enforce  your  stay. 

To  see  what  names  the  waters  toss'd  away. 

I  took  you  cast  up  helpless  by  the  sea : 

Thousands  of  happy  hours  you  pass'd  with  me; 

No  mention  made  of  old  Penelope. 

On  adamant  our  vm>ngs  wc  all  engrave,, 

But  write  our  benefits  upon  the  wave^ 

Why  then  be  gone,  the  seas  uncertain  trust ; 

As  1  found  yoUy  so  may  you  find  them  justr 

Dying  Calypso  must  be  left  behind. 

And  all  your  vows  be  wafted  with  the  wind.*^ 

Fond  are  the  hopes  he  should  be  constant  now. 
Who  to 'his  tenderest  part^had  broke  his  vow. 
By  artful  charms  the  mistress  strives  in  vain 
liie  loose  inconstant  wanderer  to  gain. 
Shame  is  her  entrance,  and  her  end  is  pain. 


PART  VJII. 

Ikoui^emce  soon  takes  with  a  noble  mind  s 
Who  can  be  harsh,  that  sees  another  kind  ? 
Most  times  the  greatest  art  is  to  comply 
In  granting  that  which  justice  might  deny. 
We  form  our  tender  plants  by  soft  degrees. 
And  from  a  warping  stem  raise  stately  trees. 
To  cut  th'  opposing  waves,  wc  strive  in  vain  ; 
But,  if  we  rise  with  them,  and  &11  again, 
The  wish'd-for  land  with  ease  we  may  attain. 
Such  complaisance  will  a  rough  humour  bend  ; 
And  yielding  to  one  failure  save  a  friend. 
Mildness  and  temper  have  a  force  divine,  , 
To  make  ev'n  passion  with  their  nature  join. 
The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  still  in  arms. 
And  wolves  assiduous  in  the  shepherd's  harms. 
The  sociable  swallow  has  no  fears. 
Upon  our  towers  the  dove  her  nest  ;3repares. 
And  both  of  them  live  free  from  human  suaress  * 
Far  fix>m  loud  rage  and  echoing  noise  of  fights 
The  softest  Love  in  gentle  sound  delights. 
Smooth   mirth,  bright  smiles,  calm  peace,  and 

flowing  joy. 
Are  the  companions  of  the  Paphian  boy  : 
Such  as  when  Hymen  first  his  mantle  spread 
All  o'er  the  sacred  down  which  made  the  bridal  bed. 
These  blandishments  keep  Love  upon  the  wing. 
His  presence  fresh,  and  always  in  the  spring: 
This  makes  a  prospect  endless  to  the  view. 
With  light  that  rises  still,  and  still  is  new ; 
At  your  approach,  find  every  thing  serene. 
Like  Paphos  honoui'd  by  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Who  brings  along  her  daughter  Harmony, 
With  Muses  sprung  from  Jove,  and  Graces  three. 
Birds  shot  by  you,  fish  by  your  angle  caught. 
The  golden  apples  from  Hesperia  brought, 
The  blushing  peach,  the  fragrant  nectareens, 
Laid  in  fresh  beds  of  flo\^er8  and  scented  greens. 
Fair  lilies  strew'd  with  bloody  mult>erries, 
Or  ^-apes  whose  juice  made  Bacchus  reach  the 
May  oftentimes  a  grateful  present  make,    [skies. 
Not  for  the  value,  but  the  giver's  sake. 

Perhaps  she  may  at  vacant  hours  peruse 
The  happy  product  of  your  easy  Muse. 
Far  from  intrigue  and  scandal  be  your  verse; 
But  praise  of  virgin>modesty  rehearse; 
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Maasolm  by  his  consort  deified ; 
How  for  Adnietiu  blest  Aloestis  died. 
Since  Ovcrbnry^s  Wife*,  no  poets  seem 
T*  have  chose  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  theme. 

You'd  help  a  neighbour,' would  a  friend  prefer) 
Pardon  a  servant,  let  all  come  from  her. 
Thus  what  you  grant  if  she  must  recommenfd, 
I'will  make  a  mutual  gift  and  double  friend* 
So,  when  pale  Want  is  craving  at  the  door. 
We  send  our  favourite  son  to  help  the  poor ; 
Pleas'd  with  their  grateful  prayeiy  that  he  may 

live. 
And  find  what  heavenly  pleasure  tis  to  give.  ' 
Praise  all  her  actions,  think  her  dress  is  fine ; . 
Embroideries  with  gold,  pear],  diamonds,  join ; 
Your  wealth  does  best,  when  plac'd  on  beauty, 

shine. 
If  she  in  tabby  waves  encircled  be> 
Think  Amphytritts  rises  from  the  sea. 
If  by  berthe  purpureal  velvet's  worn. 
Think  that  she  rises  like  the  blush  of  mom. 
And,  when  her  silks  afar  from  Indus  come. 
Wrought  in  Chinese  or  in  the  Persian  loom, . 
Think  that  she  then  like  Pallas  is  arroy'd, 
By  whose  mysterious  art  the  wheel  was  made. 
Kach  day  admire  her  different  graceful  air. 
In  which  she  winds  her  bright  and  flowing  hair. 
With  her  when  dancing,  let  your  geuius  fly : 
When  in  her  song  the  note  expires,  then  die. 

If  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wasting  year 
Its  plenty  shows,  that  soon  must  disappear ; 
When  swelling  grape  and  peach  with  lovely  hue, 
And  pear  and  apple,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew. 
By  tempting  look  and  taste  perhaps  invite 
That  which  we  seldom  role,  our  appetite ; 
When  noxious  heat  afid  sudden  cold  divides 
The  time  o*er  which  bale  influence  presides ; 
Her  feverish  blood  should  pulse  unusual  find. 
Or  vaporous  damps  of  spleen  should   sink   her 

mind; 
Then  is  the  time  to  show  a  lover's  cares : 
Sometimes  enlarge  her  hopes,  contract  her  fears ; 
Give  the  salubrious  draughts  with  your  own  hand ; 
Persuasion  has  the  force,  of  a  command. 
Watch,  and  attend  ^  then  your  reward  will  prove. 
When  she  recovers,  fiill  increase  of  love. 

Far  from  this  love  is  haughty  pride,  ^ 

Which  aneicnt  fiibles  best  deride  j 

Women  imperious,  void  of  shame. 

And  careless  of  their  lovers'  fame. 

Who  of  tyrannic  follies  boast, 

Tormenting  hifn  that  loves  t'sem  most 
When  Hercules,  by  labours  done, 

Had  prov'd  himself  to  be  Jove's  son, 

By  peace  which  be  to  Earth  had  given, 

I>eserv'd  to  have  his  rest  in  Heaven  ^ 

Knvy,  that  strives  to  be  ui^ust, 

Resolv'd  ta  mortify  him  first ; 

And,  that  he  should  enamour'fl  be 

Of  a  proud  jilt  qall'd  Ompbale, 

Who  should  his  heroship  expose 

By  spinning  hemp  in  women's  clothes. 

Her  mind  she  did  vouchsafe  one  day 

Thus  to  ber  lover  to  display : 

S  This  poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
the  earl  oC'Somenet,  is  the  character  of  a  good 
woman,  just  the  reverse  of  the  lady  that  his  friend 
married,  it  is  printed  with  his  Characters,  &o. 
and  had  gone  through  sixteen  editions  in  1638. 


"  Come  quickly,  aii^  off  witfi  this  skin : 
Think  you  I  '11  let  a  tanner  in  ? 
If  you  of  lions  talk,  or  boars, 
You  certainly  turn  out  of  doors* 
Your  club's  abundantly  too  thick 
For  one  shall  move  a  fiddle-sticks 
What  should  you  do  with  all  those  arrows?  . 
I  will  have  nothing  kill'd  but  sparrows. 
Heccy,  this  day  you  may  remember; 
For  you  shall  see  a  lady's  chamber* 
I^t  me  be  rightly  understood : 
What  1  intend  is  for  your  good. 
In  boddice  I  design  to  lace  ye. 
And  so  among  my  maids  Vl\  place  ye 
When  you're  genteeler  grown,  and  thinner. 
May  be  I'll  call  you  up  to  dinner. 
With  arms  so  brawny,  fists  so  red. 
You'll  scrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bcd« 
You  can't  stick  pins,  or  firieze  my  hair« 

^  Bless  me !  you've  nothing  of  an  air. 
You  '11  never  come  up  to  working  point: 
Your  fingers  all  seem  out  of  joint. 
Then,  besides,  Heccy,  I  must  tell  ye^ 
An  idle-hand  has  empty  belly : 
Therefore  this  morning  I'll  begin, 
Try  how  your  clumsiness  will  spia. 
You  are  my  shadow,  do  you  see : 
Your  hope,  your  thought,  your  wish,  all  be  ' 
Invented  and  control'd  by  me.  , 

Look  up  whene'er  I  laugh ;  look  down 
With  trembling  horrour,  if  I  frown. 
Say  as  I  say :  servants'  can't  lie. 
Your  truth  is  my  propriety. 
Nay,  you  should  be  to  torture  brought. 

Were  1  but  jealous  you  transgrest  in  thought; 

Or  if  from  Jove  your  single  wish  shouUi  crave 

The  fate  of  not  continuing  still  my  slave. 
"  There  is  no  lover  that  is  wise 
Pretends  to  win  at  cards  or  dice. 
'Tis  for  hia  mistress  all  isjthrown : 
Th'  ill-fortune  his,  the  good  her  owik 
MelanioB,  whilom  lovely^youth, 
Fam'd  for  his  valour  and  his  truth. 
Whom  every  beauty^d  adorn 
Fresh  as  Aurora's  blushing  mom. 
Into  the  horrid  woods  is  run. 
Where  he  ne'er  sees  the  ray  of  Sun, 
Nor  to  his  palace  dares  return, 
Wl)ere  he  for  Psyche's  love  did  bttm^ 
And  found  correction  at  her  hands 
For  disobeying  just  commands  ; 
But  must  his  silent  penance  do 
For  once  not  buckling  of  her  shflc : 
A  good  example,  child,  for  you. 
Which  shows  you,  when  we  have  ourfoolf 
We've  policy  enough  to  rule ; 
I  might  have  nuide  you  such  a  fellow. 
As  should  have  carried  my  umbrella. 
Or  bore  a  flambeau  by  my  chair, 
And  bade  the  mob  not  come  too  near  j 
Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  table ; 
Nay,  been  a  helper  in  the  stable; 

«•  To  my  commands  obedieiice  pay 
At  dead  of  night,  or  break  of  day. 
Speed  is  your  province  j  if  tis  I 
,  That  bid  you  run,  you  ought  to  fly. 
He  that  love's  nimble  passion  feels 
-  Will  soon  outstrip  my  chariot  wheels. 
Through  dog-star's  heat  he'll  tripping  go^ 
Nor  leaves  he  print  upon  the  snow : 
The  wi^d  itself  to  him  is  slow. 
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He  that  hi  Cdpl^t  vpiv  wouM  ^, 

Grief,  winter,  dirty  roftds,  and  night, 

A  bed  of  earth  raidfit  showers  of  rain. 

After  no  supper,  are  bis  gain. 

Bright  Phffibus  took  Admetus'  pay, 

And  in  a  little  cottage  lay : 

All  this  he  did  for  fi»r  of  Jove ; 

And  who  would  not  do  more  for  Iov«  ? 
If  entrance  is  by  locks  denied. 

Then  through  the  roof  or  window  slide. 

Leander  each  night  swum  the  se^. 

That  he  might  thereby  Hero  please. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  pleas'd  to  see 

Your  life  in  danger,  when  for  me; 

Yott*U  find  lay  servants  in  a  row ; 

Remember  then  you  make  your  bow; 

For  they  ate  your  superiors  now. 

No  matter  if  you  do  engage 

My  porter,  woman,  ftivourite  page, 

My  dog,  ny  parrot,  monkey,  black. 

Or  any  thing  that  does  partake 

Of  that  admittance  which  you  lack. 

But  after  all  you  mayn't  prevail, 

And  your  most  glittering  hopes  may  foil : 

For  Ceres  doea  not  always  yield 

The  cropintntsted  to  the  field. 

Fair  gales  may  bring  you  to  a  coast 

Where  you'll  by  hidden  rocks  be  lost. 

Love  is  tenacious  of  its  joys. 

Gives  small  reward  tor  great  employs ; 

But  has  80  many  griefi  in  store, 

As  shells  by  M«ptuBe  cast  on  shore ; 

As  Athos  hares,  as  HyUa  bees, 

Olives  on  the  PaUadian  trees. 

And,  when  hie  angry  arrows  fall, 

They're  not  found  ting'd  with  common  gall. 

You're  told  I'm  not  at  home.  His  true : 

I  may  be  there,  but  not  ibr  you ; 

And  I  may  let  you  see  it  too. 

Perhaps  I  bid  you  come  at  night : 

If  the  door's  shut,  st^  till  His  light. 

Perhaps  my  maid  shall  bid  you  %qi 

A  thing  sImb  knows  you  dare  not  do. 

Your  rival  shall  adraifsion  gain. 

And  laugh  to  see  his  foe  in  pain. 

All  this  and  more  you  must  eudure. 

If  you  frum  me  expect  a  'Cure. 

Tis  fitting  1  should  search  the  wound, 

liest  all  jFoar  danger  be  not  found." 

When  easy  fondness  meets  with  woman's  pride, 
Nothing  which  that  can  ask  'must  be  denied.* 
He  that  ei^joy'd  the  names  of  great  and  brave 
Is  pleas>d  to  seem  a  female  and  a  slave : 
The  hero,  numbered  with  the  gods  before. 
Is  10  jtobai^-asto  be  men  no  more.  < 


PART  IX. 

KoT  by  the  sail  with  which  you  put  to  sea 
Can  you  where  Theti«  swells  conducted  be ; 
To  th^  same  port  youll  different  passage  find, 
•  And  fill  your  sheets  ev'n  with  contrarious  wind. 
You  nurs'd  the  fewn,  now  grown  stag  wondrous  big, 
And  sleep  beneath  the  shade  you  knew  a  twig7 
The  bubbling  spring,  increas'd  by  floods  and  rain, 
Rolls  withirapetuons  stream,  and  foams  the  main: 
So  Love  augments  in  just  degrees ;  at  length 
By  uatKimental  fiies  it  genisiis  strengtii. 


Daily  till  midnight  let  kind  to6k8  or  toug. 
Or  tales  of  love,  the  pleasing  hours  prolong. 
No  weariness  upon  their  bliss  attends 
Whom  marriage-vows  have  render'd  more  than 
So  Philomels,  of  equal  mates  possest,        [friends. 
With  a  congenial  heat,  and  downy  rest. 
And  care  incessant,  hover  o'er  their  nest : 
Hence  from  their  eggs  (smaH  worlds  wkence  all 

things  spring) 
Produce  a  race  by  Nature  taught  to  sing; 
Who  ne'er  to  this  harmonious  lair  bad  come. 
Had  their  parental  love  stray'd  far  from  home. 
By  a  short  absence  mutual  joys  increase: 
'Tis  from  the  toils  of  war  we  value  peace. 
When  Jove  a  while  the  fruitftil  shower  restrains. 
The  field  ou  his  return  a  brighter  verdure  gains. 
So  let  not  grief  too  much  distui1>  those  hearts. 
Which  for  a  while  the  war  or  business  parts. 
'Twas  hard  to  let  Protesilaus  go, 
Who  did  his  death  by  orack^s  foreknow. 
Ulysses  made  indeed  a  tedious  sta3S 
His  twenty  winters'  absence  was  delay ; 
But  happiness  revives  with  his  return, 
And  Hymen's  altars  with  fresh  incense  bum : 
Tales  of  his  ship,  her  web,  tliey  both  recdunt ; 
Pleas'd  that  their  wedlock  faith  all  dangen  could 
sunnouot. 

Make  thou  speed  back ;  haste  to  her  longing 
arms: 
She  may  have  real  or  imp<^>ng  harms. 
There  are  no  minutes  in  a  lover's  fears : 
They  measure  all  their  time  by  months  and  years. 
Poets  are  always  Virtue's  friends, 

Tis  what  their  Muse  still  recommends :   . 

But  then  the  fiGital  track  it  shows 
.  Where  devious  Vice  through  trouble  goes. 
They  ieli  us,  how  a  husband's  care 

Neglected  leaves  a  wife  too  feir 

In  hands  of  a  young  spark,  callM  Paris  ; 

And  how  the  beauteous  trust  miscarries. 

With  kindness  he  receives  the  youth, 

Whose  modest  looks  might  promise  truth  : 

Then  gives  him  opportunity 

To  throw  the  specious  vizard  by. 

The  man  had  things  to  be  adjusted. 

With  which  the  wife  should  not  be  trusted  ; 

And,  whilst  he  gave  himself  the  loose, 

Left  her  at  home  to  keep  the  boose. 
When  Helen  saw  his  back  waM  tumM, 

The  devil  a  bit  the  gipsy  mourn'd. 

Says  she,  "  'TIS  his  fiiult  to  be  gone ; 

It  sha*n't  be  mihe  to  lie  alone. 

A  vacant  pilloWs  such  a  jest. 

That  with  it  I  could  never  rest. 

He  ne'er  considered  his  own  danger. 

To  leave  me  with  a  handsome  stranger. 

Wolves  would  give  good  account  of  sheep. 

Left  to  their  vigilance  to  keep. 
Pray  who,  except  'twere  geese  or  widgeons, 
W6u1d  hire  a  hawk  to  guard  their  pigeons  } 

Supposing  then  it  might  be  said 

That  Menelaus  now  were  dead : 

A  pretty  figure  I  should  make 

To  go  in  mourning  for  his  sakeu 

She  that  in  widow's  garb  appears. 

Especially  when  at  my  years. 

May  seem  to  be  at  her  last  prayers. 

But  lil  still  have  my  heart  divided 

'Twixt  one  to  lose,  and  one  providedk 

He  that  is  gone,  is  gone :  less  fear 

Of  wanting  him  that  I  have  bete." 
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The  sequel 'W«s  the  fire  of  Troy- 
Brought  tu  destructioo  by  this  boy. 

They  tell  itf,  how  a  wife  provok*d. 
And  to  a  bnitish  husband  yokM, 
\%''bo,  by  distractiog  passion  led» 
Sconis  all  her  channs,  and  flies  her  bed, 
M'ben  on  her  rival  she  has  seizM, 
Seems  with  a  secret  horroar  pleased. 
They  then  describe  her  like  some  boar 
PIoDging  his  tusk  in  mastiff's  gore ; 
Or  lioness,  whose  ravish'd  whelp 
Hoars, for  his  mother's  furious  help; 
Or  basilisk  when  rous*d,  whose  breath. 
Teeth,  sting,  and  eye-balls,  all  are  death; 
like  frantics  struck  by  magic  rod 
Of  some  despis'd  avenging  Qod : 
]\f  ake  her  through  blooid  for  vengeance  run, 
like  Progne  sacrifice  her  son ; 
And  like  Med^a  dart  those  fires 
By  which  Crefi«*s  ghost  expires. 
Then  let  her  with  exalted  rage 
Her  grief  with,  the  same  crimes  assuage. 
To  heighten  and  improve  the  curse, 
Because  he 's  ^d,  they  make  her  worse. 
So  Tyndaris  dissolves  in  tears. 
When  first  she  of  Chryseis  hears; 
But,  when  Lyrnessis  captive's  led, 
^nd  ra?ish*d  to  defile  her  bed. 

Her  patience  lessens  by  degrees; 
But,  when  at  last  she  Priameis  sees. 
Revenge  does  to  iEgystus  fly  for  ease; 
In  bis  adulterous  arms  does  plots  disclose. 
Which  fill  Mycense  with  stupendous  woes, 
And  parricide  and  Hell  around  her  throws. 

Ye  heavenly  powers!  the  female  truth  preserve, 
And  let  it  not  from  native  goodness  swerve; 
And  let  no  wanton  toys  become  the  cause 
Why  men  should  bre^k  Hyoien's  eternal  laws; 
But  let  such  iablesj&ud  such  crimes  remain 
Only  as  fictions  of  the  poeVs  brain; 
Yet  marks  set  up  to  shun  those  dangerous  shelves 
On  which  deprav'd  mankind  might  wreck  them- 
selves ! 


PART   X. 

At  first,  the  stars,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  deep, 
JjBkj  all  confus'd  in  one  uuorder'd  heap; 
Till  Love  eternal  did  each  being  strike 
"With  voice  divine,  to  march,  and  seek  its  like. 
Then  seeds  of  Heavens,  then  air  of  vaporous  sound, 
Tlien  fertile  Earth  circled  with  waters  round. 
On  which  the  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish,  might  move. 
All  centered  in  that  universal  love. 
Then  man  was  framed  with  soul  of  godlike  ray. 
And  bad  a  nobler  share  of  love  than  they : 
To  him  was  woman,  crown'd  with  virtue,  given. 
The  most  immediate  work  and  care  of  Heaven. 

Whilst  thus  my  darling  thoughts  in  raptures 
Apollo  to  my  sight  in  vision  sprung.'  [sung. 

His  lyre  with  golden  strings  his  touch  commands. 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  flourish  in  his  hands. 
9«ys  he,  **  You  bard,  that  of  Love's  precepts  treat. 
Your  art  at  Delphi  you  will  best  complete. 
There  >s  a  short  maxim,  prais'd  when  understood, 
Vsefid  in  practice,  and  divinely  good, 
.  *  Let  each  man  know  himtself:'  strive  to  excel: 
The-fdABsura  of  the  blest  i»  doing  well. 


"  »Tis  wisdom  to  display  the  juling  grace-. 
Some  men  are  happy  in  a  charming  face: 
Know  it,  but  be  not  vain.    Some  manly  show 
By  the  exploded  gun  and  nervous  bow. 
There  let  them  prove  their  skill ;  perhaps  some 
May  find  that  every  shot  is  Cupid's  dart,      [heart 
The  prudent  lover,  if  his  talent  lies 
In  eloquence,  e'nt  talkative,  but  wise; 
So  mixes  woitis  delicious  to  the  ear. 
That  all  must  be  persuaded  who  can  hear. 
He  that  can  sing,  let  him  with  pleasing  sound. 
Though  'tis  an  air  that  is  not  mortal,  wound. 
Let  n^t  a  poet  my  own  art  reiiise : 
1  '11  come,  and  bring  assistance  to  his  Mnse." 

But  never  by  ill  means  your  fortune  push. 
Nor  raise  your  credit  by  another's  blush. 
The  secret  rites  of  Ceres  none  profene. 
Nor  tell  what  gods  in  Samo-thracia  reign* 
Tis  virtue  by  g^ve  silence  to  conceal 
What  talk  without  discretion  would  reveal. 
For  fault  like  this  now  Tantalus  does  lie 
In  midst  of  fruits  and  water,  starv'd  and  dry. 
But  Cytherea's  modesty  requires 
Most  care  to  cover  &11  her  lambent  fires. 

Ix>ve  has  a  pleaung  turn,  makes  that  seem  beJl 
Of  which  our  lawfal  wishes  are  possest 
Andromeda,  of  Libyc  hue  and  blood, 
Was  chain'd  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  flood : 
Wing'd  Perseus  saw  her  beauty  through  that  cloud. 
Andromache  had  large  majestic  charms;    . 
Therefore  was  fittest  grace  to  godlike  Hector's  armsi 
Beauties  in  smaller  airs  bear  like  commands, 
And  wondrous  magic  acts  by  slenderest  wauds* 
Like  Cybele  some  bear  a  mother's  sway. 
Whilst  infant  gods  and  heroines  obey. 
Some  rule  like  stars  by  guidance  of  their  eyes. 
And  others  please  when  like  Minerva  wise. 
Love  will  from  Heaven,  Art,  Nature,  Fancy,  raise 
Something  that  may  exalt  its  consort's  praise. 
There  will  be  little  jealousies, 

By  which  Love's  art  its  subjects  tries.  * 

They  think  it  languishes  with  rest,   . 

But  rises,  like  the  palm,  opprest. 

And  as  too  much  prosperity 

Often  makes  way  for  luxury, 

Till  we,  by  turn  of  fortune  taught. 

Have  wisdom  by  experience  bought: 

So,  when  the  hoary  ashes  grow 

Around  Love's  coals,  'tis  time  to  blow£. 

And  then  ita  craftiness  is  shown. 

To  raisf  your  cares,  to  hide  ita  own; 

And  have  yon  by  a  rival  crost, 

Only  in  hopes  you  may  n't  be  lost. 

Sometimes  they  say  that  you  are  foulty. 

And  that  they  know  where  you  were  naughty; 

And  then  perhaps  your  eyes  they  'd  tear. 

Or  else  dilacerate  your  hair, 

Not  so  much  for  revenge  as  fear. 

But  she  perhaps  too  far  may  run, 

And  do  what  she  would  have  you  shun. 

Of  which  there 's  a  poetic  story 

That,  if  you  please,  I  '11  lay  before  you* 
Old  Juno  made  her  Jove  comply 

For  fear,  not  asking  when  or  why. 

Unto  a  certain  sort  of  matter. 

Marrying 'her  son  unto  his  daughter; 

And  so  to  bed  the  couple  went. 

Not  with  their  own,  but  friends'  consent. 

This  Vulcan  was  a  smith,  they  tell  us,  ' 

That  first  iavented  tongs  and  bellows ; 
T 
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For  breath  and  fingers  did  their  works 
("We  »ad  fingers  long  before  we  'ad  forks)  ; 
Wbicb  made  bis  hands  both  hard  and  brawny, 
When  wash'd,  of  colour  orange-tawuy. 
His  whole  coniplexic»n  was  a  sallow. 
Where  black  had  not  destroyed  the  yellow. 
One  foot  was  clump'd,  which  was  the  stronger. 
The  other  spiny,  though  much  longer ; 
So  both  to  the  proportion  cpme 
Of  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb. 
In  short,  the  whole  of  him  was  nasty, 
]IUnatur*d,  vain,  imperious,  hasty : 
Deformity  alike  took  place 
Both  in  bis  manners  and  his  face. 
■  Venus  had  perfect  shape  and  size : 
But  then  she  was  not  over-wise : 
For  sometimes  she  her  knee  is  crimping. 
To  imitate  th'  old  man  in  limping. 
Sometimes  his  dirty  paws  she  scorns, 
Whilst  her  fair  fingers  show  bis  bornS« 
But  Mars,  the  bully  of  the  place,  is 
The  chiefest  spark  in  her  good  graces. 
At  first  they're  shy,  at  last  grow  bolder. 
And  conjugal  afiection  colder. 
They  car'd  not  what  was  said  or  done. 
Till  impudence  defy'd  the  Sun. 

Vulcan  was  told  of  this ;  quoth  he, 
*'  Is  there  such  roguery  ?  I  Ml  see  f*' 
He  then  an  iron  net  pre^arM, 
Which  be  to  the  bed's  tester  reared  ; 
Which,  when  a  pnlley  gave  a  snap. 
Would  fall,  and  make  a  cuckold's  trap. 
All  those  he  plac'd  in  tlie  best  room. 
Then  leign'd  that  he  must  go  from  home ; 

For  be  at  Lemnos  forges  had, 

And  none  but  he  to  mind  the  trade* 
Love  was  too  eager  to  beware 

Of  falling  into  any  snare. 

They  went  to  bed,  and  so  were  caught ; 

And  then  they  of  repentance  thought. 

^he  show  being  ready  to  begin, 

Vulcan  would  call  his  neighbours  in. 

Jove  should  be  there, 'that  does  make  bold 

With  Juno,  that  notorious  scold ; 

Neptune,  first  bargeman  on  the  water; 

Thetis,  the  qyster-woman's  daughter; 

Pluto,  that  chimney-sweeping  sloven; 

With  Prt)serpine  hot  from  her  oven ; 

And  Mercury,  that's  sharp  and  cunning 

In  stealing  customs  and  in  running ; 

And  Dy  the  midwife,  though  a  virgin  ; 

And  iEsculapius,  the  suigeon ; 

Apollo,  who  might  be  physician. 

Or  serve  them  else  for  a  musician. 

The,  piper  Pan,  to  play  her  up ; 

And  Bacchus,  with  his  chirping  cup; 

And  Hercules  should  bring  his  club  in^  • 

To  give  the  rogue  a  lusty  drubbing  ; 

And  all  the  Cupids  should  be  by, 

To  see  their  mother's  infamy. 

One  Momus  cried,  "  You  're  hugely  pleas'd ; 

I  hope  your  mind  « ill  soon  be  eas^d : 

For,  when  so  publicly  you  find  it, 

People,  you  know,  will  little  mind  it,  ' 

They  love  to  tell  what  no  one  knows. 

And  thev  themselves  only  suppose* 

Not  every  husband  can  afibrd 

To  be  a  cuckold  on  record ; 

Nor  sliould  he  be  a  cuckold  ptyl'd, 

Tkat  oace  or  lo  has  been  beguird^ 


Unless  be  makes  it  demoqatratibB, 

Then  puts  it  in  some  proclamation. 

With  general  voice  of  all  the  nation." 

The  company  were  come,  when  Vulcan  boppios. 
And  for  his  key  in  left^side  pocket  groping;, 
Cries,  "  'Tis  but  opening  of  that  door, 
**  To  prove  myself  a  cuckold,  her  a  whore." 

They  all  desir'd  his  leave  that  they  might  go; . 
They  were  not  curious  of  so  vile  a  show : 
Persons  concerned  might  one  another  see. 
And  they  »d  believe  since  witnesses  were  three. 
And  they,  thus  prov'd  to  be  such  foolish  elves, 
Might  hear,  try,  judge,  and  e'en  condemn  theiit« 

selves. 
Discretion  covers  that  which  it  would  blame. 
Until  some  secret  blush  and  hidden  shame 
Have  cur'd  the  feult  without  the  lioise  of  fame. - 

The  work  is  done :  and  now  let  Ovid  have 
Some  gratitude  attending  on  his  grave ; 
Th'  aspiring  palm,  the  verdant  laurel  strow. 
And  sweets  of  myrtle  wreaths  around  it  thro^ 
In  physic's  art  as  Podalirius  skilled, 
Nestor  in  court,  Achilles  in  the  field ; 
As  Ajax  had  in  single  combat  force, 
And  as  Automedun  best  nd'd  the  horse ; 
As  Chalcas  versed  in  prophecies  from  Jove ; 
So  Ovid  has  the  mastership  of  love. 
The  poet's  honour  will  be  much  the  less 
Than  that  which  by  his  means  you  may  posse* 
In  choice  of  beauty's  lasting  happiness. 
But  when  the  Amazonian  quits  the  field, 
Tjet  this  be  wrote  on  the  triumphant  shield, 
That  she  by  Ovid's  art  was  brought  to  yield. 

When  Ovid's  thoughts  in  British  style  you  aee. 
Which  mayn't  so  sounding  as  the  Roman  be  ; 
Yet  then  admittance  grant :  'tis  &me  toi  me. 


PART  ^. 

I,  WHO  the  art  of  war  to  Danaans  gave. 
Will  make  Penthesilea^s  force  as  brave : 
That  both,  becoming  glorious  to  the  sight. 
With  equal  arms  may  hold  a  dubious  fi^ht. 
What  though  'twas  Vulcan  fram'd  Achilles'  shieldi^ 
My  Amazonian  darts  shall  make  him  yield. 
A  myrtle-crown  with  victory  attends 
Those  who  are  Cupid's  and  Dionc's  friends. 
When  Beauty  has  96  many  arms  in  store, 
(Some  men  will  say)  why  should  you  give  it  moref 
Tell  me  who,  when  Penelope  appears 
With  constancy  maintai|i*d  for  twenty  year8» 
Who  can  the  fair  Laodamia  see 
In  her  lord's  arms  expire  as  well  as  he ; 
Can  view  Alcestis,  who  with  joy  removes 
From  Earth,  instead  of  him  she  so  much  lovea^ 
Can  hear  of  bright  Evadne,  who,  in  fires 
.For  her  lov'd  Capaneus  prepared,  e]q>irea; 
When  Virtue  has  itself  a  female  name. 
So  Tenth,  so  Goodness,  Piety,  and  Fame, 
Would  headstrong  fight  and  would  not  conqueiM 
Or  stoop  to  so  much  generosity?  [b«, 

*Tis  not  with  sword,  or  fire,  or  strei^th  of  bow. 
That  female  warriors  to  their  battle  go : 
They  have  no  stratagem,  or  subtile  wile ; 
Their  native  innocence  can  ne*er  beguile; 
The  fox*s  various  maze,  bear's  cruel  den. 
They  leave  to  fierceness  and  the  i:raft  of  men. 
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Twas  Jason  that  transferred  hU  broken  towi 
From  kind  Medea  to  another  spouse : 
Hiesefts  left  Giiostis  on  the  sands,  to  be 
Prey  to  the  birds,  or  monsters  of  the  sea : 
Deraophoon,  nine  times  recaird,  forbore 
Retam,  and  let  his  Phyllis  name  the  shore.. 
JEneas  wreekt,  and  hospitably  us'd, 
Fam'd  for  his  piety,  yet  still  refus'd 
lb  stay  where  lov'd,  but  left  the  dangerous  sword 
By  which  she  died  to  whom  he  broke  his  word. 
Piteous  examples!  worthy  better  fate, 
If  my  instructions  had  not  come  too  late : 
For  then  their  art  and  prudence  had  retain*d 
What  first  victorious  rays  of  beauty  gnjn*d. 
Whilst  thus  I  thought,  not  without  grief  to  find 
Defenceless  Virture  meet  with  fate^  unkind, 
Bright  Cytherea's  sacred  voice  did  reach 
My  tingling  ears,  and  thus  she  bade  me  teach  : 

**  What  had  the  harmless  maid  deserved  from 
th^? 
Thou  hast  given  weapons  to  her  enemy? 
Whilst  in  the  field  she  must  defenceless  stand. 
With  want  of  skill,  and  more  unable  hand. 
Stesichorus,  who  would  no  subject  find 
But  harm  to  maids,  was  by  the  gods  struck  blind: 
Bat,  when  his  song  did  witti  their  glories  rise. 
He  had  his  owo  restor'd  to  praise  their  eyea» 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  arms  defensive  give ; 
ms  by  the  ladies'  fiivours  you  must  live." 

She  then  one  mystic  leaf  with  berries  four 
(Pluckt  from  her  m3ntle-crown)  bade  me  with 

speed  devour. 
I  find  the  power  inspir'd ;  through  purer  sky 
My  breath  dissolves  in  verse,  to  make  young 
lovers  die.  > 

Here  Modesty  and  Innocence  shall  learn 
How  they  may  truth  from  flattering  speech  discern. 
But  come  with  speed ;  lose  not  the  flying  day. 
See  how  the  crowding  waves  roll  down  away, 
And  neither,  though  at  Love*8  command,  will  stay. 
These  waves  and  time  we  never  can  recall ; 
But,  as  the  minutes  pass,  must  lose  them  all. 
Nor  like  what's  past  are  days  succeeding  good. 
But  slide  with  warmth  decay'd  and  thicker  blood. 
Plora,  although  a  goddess,  yet  does  fear 
The  change  that  grows  with  the  declining  year;  - 
Whilst  glistering  snakes,  by  castin?  off  their  skin, 
JFresh  courage  gain,  and  life  renewed  begin. 
The  eagles  cast  their  bills,  the  stag  its  horn; 
But  Beauty  to  that  blessing  is  not  bom. 

Thus  Nature  prompts  its  use  to  forward  love, 
Grac'd  by  examples  of  the  powers  above. 
Bndymion  pierc'd  the  chaste  Diana's  hcarti 
And  cool  Aurora  felt  Love's  fiery  dart»     . 


PART   XII. 

A  PUUON  of  some  quality 
HappenM,  they  say,  in  love  to  be 
With  one  who  held  him  by  delay, 
Wcndd  neither  say  him  no  or  ay; 
Nor  would  she  have  bim  go  his  way. 
This  lady  thought  it  best  to  send 
Bar  some  experienc'd  trusty  tri&ad, 
'Vo  whom  she  might  her  mind  impart, 
T  mchain  her  own,  and  bind  his  hearty 
A.tire-womaa  by  occupation, 
A  wcfid.  and  •  cMce  vocatiea. 


She  saw  alt,  heard  all,  never  idle ; 
Her  fitifirers  or  her  tuilgue  would  fiddle ; 
Diverting  with  a  kind  of  wit, 
Aiming  at  all,  would  souietimcs  hit; 
Though  in  her  sort  of  rambling  way 
She  many  a  serious  truth  would  s&y. 
Thus  in  much  talk  among  the  rest 
The  oracle  itself  cxprest : 

"  I  've  heard  some  cry,  Well,  I  profess 
There's  nothing  to  be  gain'd  by  dress ! 
.They  might  as  well  say  that  a  field. 
Uncultivated,  yet  would  yield 
As  good  a  crop,  as  tliat  which  skill 
With  utmost  diligence  should  till; 
Our  vintaga  would  be  very  fine, 
If  nobody  should  prune  their  vine! 
Good  shape  and  air,  it  is  confest^ 
Is  given  to  such  as  Heaven  has  blest; 
But  all  folks  have  not  the  same  graces: 
There  is  distinction  in  oi(r  faces. 
There  was  a  time  1  'd  not  repine 
For  any  thing  amiss  in  mine. 
Which,  though  1  say  it,  still  seems  fairj 
Thanks  to  my  art  as  well  as  care ! 
Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  wore 
Their  fardin^ale  and  their  bandore. 
Their  pinners,  forebead-clotb,  and  rufT, 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff;         • 
With  hats  upon  their  pates  like  hives ; 
Things  might  become  such  soklicrs'  wives ; 
Thought  their  own  feces  still  would  last  them 
In  the  same  mould  which  Nature  cast  them. 
Dark  paper  buildings  then  stood  thick  ;. 
No  palaces  of  stone  or  brick : 
And  then,  alas!  were  no  exchanges: 
But  see  how  time  and  feshion  changes  1 
I  hate  old  things  aud  age.     I  se<'. 
Thank  Hra'ven,  times  good  enough  for  me. 
Your  goldsmiths  now  are  mighty  neat: 
I  love  the  air  of  Lombard-street. 
Whatever  a  ship  from  India  brings. 
Pearls,  diamonds,  silks,  are  pretty  things. 
The  cabinet,  the  screen,  the  fan. 
Please  me  extremely,  if  Japan: 
And,  what  affects  me  still  the  more. 
They  bad  none  of  them  heretofore. 
When  you  »re  unmarried,  never  load  yo* 
With  jewels ;  they  may  incommode  ye. 
Lovers  mayn't  dare  approach;  but  mostly 
TKey  'II  fear  when  married  you  »ll  be  costly. 
Fine  rings  and  lockets  best  are  tried, 
When  given  to  you  as  a  bride. 
In  the  mean  time  you  show  your  sense 
By  going  fine  at  small  expense. 
.Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  furi. 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  fevourite  curl : 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddlings  pass, 
Which  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glass : 
Sometimes  they  must  disheveli'd  lie 
On  neck  of  polish'd  ivory: 
Sometimes  with  strings  of  pearl  they're  flx'd. 
And  the  united  beauty  mix'd; 
Or,  when  you  won*t  their  grace  unfold. 
Secure  them  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
Humour  aud  fashions  change  each  day ; 
Not  birds  in  forests,  flowers  in  May, 
Would  sooner  number'd  be  than  they. 
There  is  a  sort  of  negligence. 
Which  seme  estisem  as  e«««l}en9e, 
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Your  art  with  so  much  art  to  hide, 

That  nothing  of  it  be  descried ; 

To  make  your  careless  tresses  flow 

With  so  much  air,  that  none  should  know 

Whether  they  had  been  eomb*d  or  no. 

But,  in  this  so  neglected  hair, 

Many  a  h<^rt  has  found  its  snare. 

Nature  indeed  has  kindly  sent 

Us  many  things;  more  we  invent: 

Little  enough,  as  I  may  say. 

To  keep  our  beauty  from  decay^ 

As  leaves  that  with  fierce  winds  engage^ 

Our  curling  tresses  foil  with  age. 

But  then  by  German  herbs  we  find    * 

Colour,  for  locks  to  grey  incIinM. 

Sometimes  we  purchase  hair^  and  why  ^ 

Is  not  all  thai  our  own  we  buy? 

You  buy  it  publicly,  say  they: 

Why  tell  us  that,  when  we  don't  pay. 

Of  French  pomadei  the  town  is  full : 

Praise  Heaven,  no  want  of  Spanish  woo!  f 

Let  them  look  flusht,  let  them  look  dead» 

That  can't  afford  the  white  and  red. 

In  Coveni  Garden  you  buy  posies, 

There  we  our  lilies,  and  our  roses. 

Who  would  a  charming  eye-brow  lack. 

Who  can  get  any  thing  that's  black? 

Let  not  these  boxes  opeft  lie : 

Some  folks  are  too  much  given  to  pry^ 

Art  not  dissembled  would  disgrace 

Th&  purcba8*d  beauties  of  our  face ! 

This  if  such  persons  should  discover, 

'Twould  rather  lose  than  gain  a  lover. 

Who  is  there  now  but  understands 

Searcloths  to  flea  the  face  or  hands  ^ 

Though  the  idea 's  not  so  taking. 

And  the  skin  seems  but  odd  in  making, 

Yet,  when  'twill  with  fresh  lustre  shine. 

Her  spark  will  tell  you  'tis  divine* 

That  picture  there  your  eye  does  strike  j 

It  is  the  work  of  great  Van  Dyck, 

Which  by  a  Roman  would  be  sainted; 

What  was 't  but  canvas  till  'twas  painted? 

There's  several  things  should  not  be  known: 

O'er  these  there  is  a  curtain  drawn. 

Till  'tis  their  season  to  be  shown. 

Your  door  on  fit  occasions  keep 

Fast  shut :  who  knows  but  you*re  asleep? 

When  our  teeth,  colour,  hair,  and  eyes. 

And  what  else  at  the  toilet  lies, 

Are.all  put  on,  we  're  said  to  rise. 

«*  There  was  a  lady  whom  I  knew. 
That  must  be  nameless,  'cause  *tis  true. 
Who  had  the  dismalest  mischance 
I  've  heard  of  since  I  was  in  France: 
I  do  protest,  the  thoughts  of  it 
Have  almost  pat  me  in  a  fit. 
Old  lady  Meanwell^  chamber-door. 
Just  on  the  stairs  of  the  first  floor, 
Stood  open :  and  pray  who  should  come. 
But  KnowaU,  flouncing  in  tlie  room? 
No  single  hair  upon  her  bead: 
I  thought  she  would  have  fell  down  dead^ 
Ai  last  she  found  a  cap  of  hair. 
Which  she  put  on  with  such  an  air. 
That  evr^ry  lock  was  out  of  place. 
And  all  hung  dangling  do^vn  her  face^ 
I  would  not  mortify  one  so, 
^gxcept  some  twenty  th«t  I  know* 


Her  carelessness  aild  her  defect 
Were  laid  to  mistress  Prue's  neglect; 
And  much  ill-uature  was  betray'd, 
By  noise  and  scolding  with  the  maid. 

**  The  young  look  on  such  things  as  stuff, 
Thinking  their  bloom  has  art  enough. 
When,  smooth,  we  matter  it  not  at  all ; 
Tis  when  the  Thames  is  rough,  we  squall. 
But,  whatfe'er  'tis  may  be  pretended. 
No  face  or  shape  but  may  he  mended. 
All  have  our  faults,  and  must  abide  thr^m. 
We  thensfore  should  take  cnre  to  hide  them. 
You*re  short;  sit  still,  you'll  taller  seem: 
You  »re  orjy  shorter  from  the  stem. 

6y  looser  garb  your  leanness  is  conccaVd; 
By  want  of  stays  the  grosser  shape's  reveal'd. 
The  more  the  blemishes  upon  the  feet, 
The  greater  care  the  lace  and  shoes  be  neat. 
Some  backs  and  sides  are  Wav'd  like  billows: 
These  holes  are  best  made  up  with  pillows. 
Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  the  stretching  out  the  hand. 
Who  has  bad  teeth  should  never  See 
A  play,  unless  a  tragedy: 

For  we  can  teach  you  how  to  simper. 

And  when  His  proper  you  should  whimper.  ^ 
Think  that  your  grace  and  wit  is  now 

Not  in  your  li^ughing  at  a  thing,  but  how. 

Let  room  for  something  more  than  breath. 

Just  show  the  ends  of  milk-white  teeth. 

There  is  a  je  n'  jcol  ^»cn  is  found 

In  a  soft  smooth  affected  sound: 

But  there 's  a  shrieking  crying  tone. 

Which  I  ne'er  lik'd,  when  all  is  done : 

And  there  are  some,  who  laugh  like  men, 

As  ne'er  to  shut  their  mouths  again ; 

So  very  loud  and  malpropotf 

They  seem  like  hautboys  to  a  show. 

But  now  for  the  reverse:  'tis  skill 

To  let  your  tears  flow  when  you  will. 

It  is  of  use  when  people  die ; 

Or  else  to  have  the  spleen,  and  cry. 

Because  yx)u  have  no  reason  why. 

"  Now  for  your  talk— come,  let  nae  «e«: 

Here  lose  your  H,  here  drop  your  T; 

Despise  that  R:  your  speech  is  better 

Much  for  destroying  of  one  letter. 

Now  li«p,  and  have  a  sort  of  pride 

To  seem  as  if  your  tongue  were  tied : 

This  is  such  a  becoming  (ault. 

Rather  than  want,  it  should  be  taught. 
"  And  now  that  you  have  learnt  to  tall^ 

Pray  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk. 

There 's  many  dancing-masters  ticot 

Of  management  of  ladies  feet. 

There  »s  some  their  mincing  gait  have  chosfi 

Treading  without  their  heel  or  toes. 

She  that  reads  Tasso.  or  Malherbe9, 

Chooses  a  step  that  is  tiiptflx» 

Some  giddy  creatures,  as  if  shunning 

Something  dislik'd,  are  always  running; 

Some  prance  like  French  women,  who  ride. 

As  our  life-guard  men,  all  astride. 

9  By  the  manner  in  which  Tasso  and  MalheHie 
are  mentioned  by  Or.  King,  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  the  most  fashionable  authon  of  that 
age.  Our  author  has  translated  what  he  odte 
An  lacompanible  Ode  of  Maibeibe.    i^ 
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Bot  each  of  Utew  htv  <l6Coraiti(m 

According  to  tbeir  affectation. 

That  dance  is  graceful,  and  will  please. 

Where  all  the  motions  glide  with  ease. 

We  to  the  skilful  theatre 

This  seeming  want  of  art  prefer. 

**  'Tis  no  small  art  to  give  direction 
How  to  suit  knots  to  each  complexion. 
How  to  adorn  the  breast  and  head, 
With  blue,  white,  cherry,  pink,  or  red. 
As  the  morn  rises,  so  that  day 
Wear  purple,  sky-colour,  or  grey: 
Your  black  at  I^nt,  your  green  in  May; 
Your  filamot  when  leaves  decay. 
All  colours  in  the  summer  shine: 
The  nymphs  should  be  like  gardens  fine, 

"  It  is  the  fashion  now^a-days. 
That  almost  every  lady  plays. 
Basset  and  piquet  grow  to  be 
The  subject  of  our  comedy : 
But  whether  we  diversion  seek 
In  these,  in  comet,  or  in  gleek*  ' 

Or  ombre,  where  true  judgment  can 
iMsclose  the  sentiments  of  man; 
Let  *8  h«ve  a  care  how  we  discover, 
Especially  before  a  lover. 
Some  j^assions  which  we  should  conceal. 
But  heats  of  play  too  oft'  reveal ; 
For,  be  the  matter  small  or  great, 
There's  like  abhorrence  for  a  cheat. 
There  's  nothing  spoils  a  woman's  graces 
Like  peevishness  and  making  foces : 
Then  angry  words  and  rude  discourse. 
You  may  be  sure,  become  them  worse. 
With  hopes  of  gain  when  we  're  beset, 
"We  do  too  commonly  forget 
S«ich  guards,  as  screen  us  from  those  eyes 
Which  may  observe  us,  and  despise. 
I  'd  bum  the  cards,  rather  than  know 
Of  any  of  my  friends  did  so : 
1  've  heard  of  some  such  things ;  but  I, 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  was  never  by. 

*'  Thus  we  may  pass  our  time :  the  men 
A  thousand  ways  divert  their  spleen. 
Whilst  we  sit  peevishly  within; 
Hunting,  cocking,  racing.  Joking, 
l^uddling,  swimming,  fencing,  smoking; 
And  little  thinking  how  poor  we 
If  ust  vent  our  scandal  o'er  our  tea. 
I  see  no  reason  hut  we  may 
Be  brisk,  and  equally  as  gay. 
Whene'er  our  gentlemen  would  range. 
We'll  take  our  chariot  for  the  'Change: 
If  they  're  disposing  for  the  play. 
We  '11  hasten  to  the  Opera : 
Or  when  they  '11  lustily  carouse. 
We  'II  surely  to  the  Indian  house : 
And  at  such  cost  whilst  thus  we  roam. 
For  cheapness  sake  they  '11  stay  at  home. 
Ft  w  wise  men*s  thpughts  e'er  yet  pursued 
That  which  their  eyes  had  never  viewed: 
And  so  our  never  being  seen 
Is  the  same  thing  as  not  t'  have  been. 
Grandeur  itself  and  poverty 
Were  equal  if  no  witness  by: 
And  they  who  always  sing  alone 
Can  ne'er  be  prais'd  by  more  than  one. 
Had  Danae  been  shut  up  still. 
She'd  been  a  maid  against  her  wlU^ 


And  might  have  grown  prodigious  old. 
And  never  had  her  story  told. 
'TIS  fit  (air  maids  should  run  a-gadding. 
To  set  the  amorous  beaux  a^madding. 
To  many  a  sheep  the  wolf  has  gone 
Ere  it  can  neatly  seize  on  one; 
And  ma/iy  a  partridge  scapes  away 
Before  the  hawk  can  pomice  its  prey : 
And  so,  if  pretty  damsels  rove. 
They'll  find  out  one  perhaps  may  love; 
If  they  no  diligence  will  spare. 
And  in  their  dressing  still,  take  care. 
The  fisher  baits  his  hook  all  night. 
In  hopes  by  chance  some  eel  may  bite. 
Bach  with  their  difierent  grace  appear^ 
Vii'gins  with  blush,  widows  with  tears. 
Which  gain  new  husbands  tender-hearted. 
To  think  how  such  a  couple  parted. 
But  then  there  are  some  foppish  beaux ' 
Like  us  in  all  things  but  their  clothes ; 
That  we  may  seem  the  more  robust. 
And  fittest  to  aoco6t  them  first  t 
With  powder,  point,  fiUse  loeks,  and  hair. 
They  give  themselves  a  female  air ; 
Who,  having  all  their  tale  by  rote. 
And  harping  still  on  the  same  note, 
Will  tell  us  that,  and  nothing  more 
Than  what  a  thousaud  heard  before. 
Though  they  all  marks  of  love  pretend. 
There 's  nothing  which  they  less  intend: 
And,  'midst  a  thousand  hideous  oaths. 
With  jewels  folse  and  borrow'd  clothes. 
Our  easiness  may  give  belief 
To  one  that  is  an  errant  thief." 

The  spark  was  coming;  she,  imdrest. 
Scuttles  away  as  if  possest. 
The  governess  cries,  **  Where  d'ye  run?" 
"  Why,  madam,  1  've  but  just  begun." 
She  bawls ;  the  other  nothing  hears. 
But  leaves  her  prattling  to  the  chairs. 

Virtue,  without  these  little  arts, 
At  first  subdues,  then  keeps,  our  hearts; 
And  though  more  gracefiilly  it  shows. 
When  it  from  lovely  persons  flows; 
Yet  often  goodness  most  prevails 
When  beauty  in  perfection  fails. 
Though  every  feature  mayn't  he  well, 
Yet  all  together  may  excel. 
There's  nothing  but  will  easy  prove. 
When  all  the  rest 's  made  up  by  love. 

PART  XIII. 
Virgins  should  not  unskill'd  in  music  be; 
Foi:  what's  more  like  themselves  than  hannony  ? 
Let  not  Vice  use  it  only  to  betray. 
As  Syrens  by  their  songs  entice  their  prey. 
Let  it  with  sense,  with  voice,  and  beauty  join. 
Grateful  to  eyes  and  ear,  and  to  the  mind  divine: 
For  there  *s  a  double  grace  when  pleasing  strings 
Are  touch'd  by  her  that  more  delightful  sings. 
Thus  Orpheus  did  the  rage  of  deserts  queli, 
Ai^d  cbarm'd  the  monstrous  instruments  of  HelL 
New  walls  to  Thebes  Amphion  thus  began, 
Wliilst  to  the  work  officious  marble  ran. 
Thus  with  his  harp  and  voice  Arion  rode 
On  the  mute  fish  safe  through  the  rolling  flood* 

Nor  are  the  essays  of  the  female  wit 
Lesi  charming  in  the  verses  they  have  writ 
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From  ancient  agps,  lore  Ins  found  the  way 
Its  bashful  thoughts  by  letters  to  convey ; 
Whicji  sometimes  ran  in  such  engaging  strain, 
'That  pity  makes  the  fair  write  back  again. 
What's  thuH  intended,  some  small  time  delay: 
His  passion  strength<»ns  rather  by  our  stay. 
Then  with  a  cautious  wit  your  pen  withhold, 
Lest  a  too  free  expression  make  him  bold. 
Create  a  mixture  *twixt  his  hope  and  fear. 
And  in  reproof  1e^  tenderness  appear. 
As  he  deserves  it  give  him^opes  of  life: 
A  cruel  mistress  make%  a  froward  wife. 
Aifect  not  foreign  words :  love  will  impart 
A  gentle  style  more  excellent  than  art. 
Astrea's'  liaes  flow  on  with  so  much  ease. 
That  she  who  writes  like  them  must  surely  please. 
Orinda^s*.  works,  with  courtly  graces  stor'd, 
True  sense  in  nice  expressions  will  afford : 
Whilst  Chudlei|^h's3  words  seraphic  thoughts  ex- 
In  lofty  grandeur,  but  without  excess.  [press 

Oh,  had  not  Beauty  parts  enough  t<^  wound, 
But  it  most  pierce  us  with  poetic  soand ; 
Whilst  Phcsbus  suffers  female  powers  to  tear 
Wreaths  frum  his  Daphne,  ^hich  they  justly  wear! 

If  greater  things  to  lesser  we  compare. 
The  skill  of  love  is  like  the  art  of  wal*. 
The  general  says,  **  Let  him  the  horse  command : 
You  by  that  ensign,  you  that  cannon  stand : 
Where  danger  calls,  let  t'other  bring  supplies." 
With  pleasure  all  obey,  in  hopes  to  rise. 
So,  if  you  have  a  servant  skill'd  in  laws, 
Seud  him  with  moving  speech  to  plead  your  caufiQ. 
He  tfiat  has  native  unaffected  voice,^ 
In  singing  what  you  bid  him,  will  rejoice. 
And  wealth,  as  Beauty  orders  it,  bestowM, 
Would  make  ev'n  misers  in  expenses  proud. 

'  A  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  a  lady 

'  well  known  in  the  gay  and  poetical  world  in  the 

licentious  reign   of  king   Charles  II.     She  wait 

authoress  of  seventeen  plays,  two  volumes  of 

novels,  several  translations,  and  many  poems.  N. 

*  The  poeti<;al  name  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  merchant, 
and  born  in  London  1631 ;  was  married  to  James 
Philips,  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan,  esq.  about  the 
year  1647;  and  died  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  month 
of  Jun#  1664.  Her  poems  have  been  several 
times  printed.  She  was  also  the  writer  of  a 
volume  of  letters,  published  many  years  after  her 
death,  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  entitled,  Letters 
from  Orinda  to  Poliarchns;  which  have  been  ad- 
mired.—Mrs.  Philips  was  as  much  famed  for  her 
friendship,  as  for  her  poetry;  and  had  the  good 
forfune  to  be  equally  esteemed  by  the  best  poet 
and  the  best  divine  of  h^  r  age.  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor addressed  his  discourse  on  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Frif'ndship  to  this  lady;  and  Mr.  Cow- 
ley has  celebrated  her  memory,  in  an  elegant  ode 
pr^^crved  amopgst  bis  works.    N* 

»  This  lady  was  daughter  to  Richard  Lee,  of 
Winslade,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  esq.  She  was 
bom  in  the  year*  1656;  became  the  wife  of  sir 
George  Chudleigh,  of  Ashton,  in  the  same  connty, 
bart.;  and  died  Dec.  15,  1710.  Her  poems  were 
twice  printed  in  her  lifetime  in  one  volume  8vo. 
the  fecond  editbn  in  1709.  She  also  published  a 
volume  of  essays  npon  sereral  subjects  in  prose 
and  verse,  1716.     N. 


But  they,  o'er  wh<»i  Apollo  rules,  hare  hearts 
The  most  susceptible  of  lovers*  smsirts. 
And,  like  their  god,  so  they  feel  Cupid's  darts : 
Tlie  gods  and  kmg9  are  by  their  labourrprats^d  ; 
And  they  ^:ain  by  them  to  honour  rais'd: 
For  none  to  Heaven  or  majesty  exprest' 
Their  duty  well,  but  in  return  were  blest 
Nor  did  the  nrighty  Scipio  think  it  scorn. 
That  Ennius,  in  Calabrian  mountains  bom. 
His  wars,  retirements,  councils,  should  attend. 
In  all  distiiigaish'd  by  the  name  of  friend, 
fie  that,  for  want  of  world»  to  conquer,  wept» 
Without  odnsulting  flomer  never  slept 
The  poet's  cares  aU  terminate  in  fame; 
As  they  obtain,  they  give,  a  iMting  name. 
Thus  from  the  dead  Lucrece  and  Cyirtbia  riie»  - 
And  Berenice's  hair  adorns  the  skies. 
The  sacred  bard  no  treacherous  craft  displays. 
But  virtuous  actions  crowns  with  his  own  bays. 
Par  from  ambition  and  wealth's  sordid  care. 
In  him  good-nature  and  content  appear : 
And  far  from  courts,  fhMn  studious  parties  free. 
He  sighs  forth  Laura*s  charms  beneath  some  tree  ; 
Despairing  of  the  valued  prize  he  loves, 
Commits  his  thoughts  to  winds  and  echoing  groves. 

Poets  have  quick  desire  and  passion  strong ; 
Where  once  it  lights,  there  it  continues  long. 
They  know  that  truth  is  the  perpetual  band. 
By  which  the  woi^d  and  Heaven  of  love  must  stand. 
The  poet's  art  softens  their  tempers  so. 
That  manners  easy  as  theirverses  flow. 
Oh,  could  they  but  just  retribution  find. 
And  as  themselves  what  they  adore  be  kind  ! 
In  vain  they  boast  of  their  celestial  fire,'  [aspire ! 
Whilst  there  remains  a  Hearen  to  which  they  cant 
Apelles  first  brought  Venus  to  our  vie^. 
With  blooming  charms  and  graces  ever  new* 
Who  else  unknown  to  mortals  might  remain, 
Hid  in  the  caverns  of  her  native  main : 
And  with  the  painter  now  the  poets  join 
To  make  the  mother  and  her  boy  divine. 
Therefore  attend,  and  firom  their  music  leara 
That  which  their  minds  inspired  cotald  best  discern. 

First  see  how  Sidney,  then  how  Cowley  mov'd. 
And  with  what  art  it  il^ap  that  Waller  lovHl. 
Forget  not  Dorset,  in  whose  generous  mind 
Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  ^ce  combin'd  ; 
And  if  for  me  you -one  kind  wish  #ouId  spare, 
Answer  a  poet  to  his  fHendly  prayer. 
Take  Stepney's  verse,  with  candour  ever  blest; 
For  love  will  there  still  with  his  ashes  rest 
There  let  warm  spice  and  fragrant  odours  burn. 
And  everlasting  sweets  perfiune  his  um. 

Not  that  the  living  Muse  is  to  be  scom'd : 
Britain  with  equal  worth  is  stilfadom'd. 
See  Halifax,  where  sense  and  honour  mixt 
Upon  the  merits  just  reward  have  fixt : 
And  read  their  works,  who,  writing  in  his  praise. 
To  their  own  verse  immortal  laurels  raise. 
Leara  Prior'slincs;  for  they  can  teach  you  more 
Than  sacred  Ben,  or  Spenser,  did  before : 
And  mark  him  well  that  uncouth  physic's  art 
Can  in  the  softest  tuhe  of  wit  impart 
See  Pastorella  o'er  Florello's  grave. 
See  Tamerlane  make  Bajazet  his  slave ; 
And  Phedra  with  her  ancient  vigour  rave. 
Through  Rabin's  nurseries  and  gardtnns  walk. 
And  find  how  nymphs  transform'd  by  amorotis 
colours  talk. 
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Pomona  lee  with  Miltoti's  gmndenr  rise, 
Th^  roost  delicious  fniit  of  Paradise, 
With  apples  might  the  firat-born  man  <feceire. 
And  more  persuasive  voice  than  tempting  Eve, 
Not  to  confine  you  here ;  for  many  more 
Britain's  luxuriant  wealth  has  still  in  store, 
Whom  would  I  number  up,  I  must  outrun 
The  longest  course  of  the  laborious  Sun. 


PART   XIV. 

OlTS  manners  like  our  countenance  should  be; 
TYuey  always  candid,  and  the  other  free: 
But,  when  our  mind  by  auger  is  possest. 
Our  noble  manhood  is  transformed  to  beast. 
Vo  feature  then  its  wonted  grace  retains, 
When  the  blood  blackens  in  the  swelling  veins: 
The  eye.baUs  shoot  out  fiery  darts,  would  kill 
Th'  opposer,  if  the  Gorgon  had  its  will. 
When  Pallas  in  a  river  saw  the  flute 
Deform'd  her  cheeks,  she  let  the  reed  be.  mute. 
Ang^r  no  more  will  mortify  the  face. 
Which  in  that  passion  once  consults  her  glass. 
Let  beauty  ne^er  he  with  this  torment  seizM, 
.  Bat  ever  rest  serene,  and  ever  pleased. 
A  dark  and  sullen  brow  seems  to  reprcype 
The  first  advances  that  are  made  to  love. 
To  which  there 's  nothing  more  averse  than  pride. 
Men  without  speaking  often  are  denied : 
And  a  disda infill  look  too  oft'  reveals 
Those  seeds  of  hatred  which  the  tongue  conceals. 
When  eyes  meet  e\  »s,  and  smiles  to  smiles  return, 
'Tis  then  both  hearts  with  equal  ardour  burn. 
And  by  their  mutual  passion  soon  will  know. 
That  all  arc  darts  and  shot  from  Cupid's  bow. 
But,  when  some  lovely  form  does  strike  your  eyes. 
Be  cautious  still  how  you  admit  surprise. 
What  yon  would  love,  with  quick  discretion  view: 
The  object  may  deceive  by  being  new. 
You  may  submit  to  a  too  hasty  fiite, 
And  would  shake  off  the  yoke  when  'tis  too  late: 
We  often  nito  our  destruction  sink, 
By  not  allowing  time  enough  to  think. 
Resist  at  first :  for  help  in  vain  we  pray, 
IVheA  ills  have  gain'd  full  strength  by  long  delay. 
Be  speedy ;  lest  perhaps  the  growing  hour 
Put  what  is  now  within,  beyond  our  power, 
liove,  as  a  fire  in  cities,  finds  increase. 
Proceeds,  and,  till  the  whoIe*s  destroy 'd,  won'tcease. 
it  with  allurements  does,  like  rivers,  rise 
From  little  springs,  enlarg'd  by  vast  supplies. 
Had  Mirrha  kept  this  guard,  she  had  not  stood 
A  monumental  crime  in  weeping  wood. 
Because  that  love  is  pleasing  in  its  pain, 
We  not  without  reluctance  health  c^tain. 
Physic  may  tarry  till  tomorrow's  Sun, 
Whilst  the  curs'd  poisons  through  the  vitals  run. 
The  tree  not  to  be  shook  has  pierc'd  the  ground ; 
And  death  must  follow  the  neglected  wound. 

O'er  different  ages  Love  bears  different  sway, 
Takes  various  turns  to  make  all  sorts  obey. 
llie  colt  unback'd  we  sooth  with  gentle  trace ; 
We  feed  the  runner  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
And  'tis  with  time  and  masters  we  prepare 
The  manag'd  coorsers  nishing  to  the  war. 
Ambitious  youth  will  have  some  sparks  of  pride, 
And  not  without  impatience  be  denied. 


If  to  his  love  a  rival  yon  afifoM, 
You  then  present  a  trial  for  his  sword : 
His  eager  warmth  disdains  to  be  perplext. 
And  rambles  to  the  beauty  that  is  next. 
Maturer  years  proceed  with  care  and  scnsfr. 
And,  as  they  seldom  give,  so  seldom  take  offence: 
For  he  that  knows  resistatice  is  in  vain. 
Knows  likewise  struggling  will  increase  hi?  pain. 
Like  wood  that's  lately  ctit  in  Paphian  grove. 
Time  makes  him  a  fit  sacrifice  for  love. 
By  slow  d^recs  be  fans  the  gentle  fire, 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  flame  aspire. 
This  love's  more  sure,  the  other  is  more  gay ; 
But  then  he  roves,  whilst  this  is  forc'd  to  stay. 
There  are  some  tempers  which  you  must  oblige^ 
Not  by  a  quick  surrender,  but  a  siege ; 
That  most  are  pleas'd,  when  driven  t6  despair 
By  what  they  're  pleas'd  to  call  a  cruel  fair. 
They  think,  unless  their  usage  has  been  hard. 
Their  conquest  loses  part  of  its  reward. 
Thus  some  raise  spleen  from  their  abodnding 
wealth,  [health. 

And,  clog'd  with  sweets,  from  acids  seek  their 
And  many  a  boat  does  its  destruction  find 
By  having  scanty  sails,  too  full  of  wind. 
Is  it  not  treachery  to  declare 

The  feeble  parts  we  have  in  war  ? 

Is  it  not  folly  to  afford 

Our  enemy  a  naked  sword  ? 

Yet  'tis  my  weakness  to  confess 

What  puts  men  often  in  distress : 

But  then  it  is  such  beaux  ^  as  be 

Possest  with  so  much  vanity,  •  ' 

To  think  that  wheresoe'er  they  turn. 

Whoever  looks  on  them  must  burn. 

What  they  desire  they  think  is  true. 

With  small  encouragement  from  you. 

They  will  a. single  look  improve. 

And  take  civilities  for  love. 

**  We  all  expected  you  at  play  : 

Was  't  not  a  mistress  made  you  stay  ?»*' 

The  beau  is  fir'd,  cries,  «*  Now  1  find 

I  out  of  pity  must  be  kind : 

She  sigh'd,  impatient  till  I  came." 

Thus,  soaring  to  the  lively  flame. 

We  see  the  vain  ambitious  fly 
Scorch  its  gay  wings,  then  unregarded  die* 
Both  sexes  have  their  jealousy. 

And  way*  to  gain  their  ends  thereby. 

But  oftentimes  too  quick  belief 

Has  given  a  sudden  vent  to  grief, 

Occasion'd  by  some  persons  lying. 

To  set  an  easy  wife  a-crying : 

And  Procris  long  ago,  alas  ! 

Experienc'd  this  unhappy  case. 
There  is  a  mount,  Hymettus  styPd, 

Where  pinks  and  rosemary  are  wild. 

Where  strawberries  and  myrtles  grow. 

And  violets  make  a  purple  show ; 

Where  the  sweet  bays  and  laurel  shine,' 

All  shaded  by  the  lofty  pine ; 

Where  Zephyrs,  with  their  wanton  motion^ 

Have  all  the  leaves  at  their  devotion. 

Here  Cephalus,  who  hunting  lov'd, 

When  dogs  and  men  were  both  remov'd, 

4  It  is  obvious  that  this  word  conveys  at  pre- 
sent a  very  diffsrent  idea  from  its  original  signi- 
fication; which  was  plainly  that  of  an  accomfliMf 
genilmaih    If. 
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And  all  his  dusty  labour  done,  ' 
In  the  meridian  of  the  Sun, 
Into  some  secret  hedge  would  creep. 
And  sing,  and  hum  himself  asleep. 
But  commonly  being  hot  and  dry. 
He  thus  would  for  some  cooler  cry : 
"  O  now,  if  some 

Cooler  would  come !  ' 

Dearest,  rarest. 
Loveliest,  fairest. 
Cooler,  come ! 

Oh,  Air, 
Fresh  and  rare ; 
Deaiest,  rarest, 
loveliest,  fairest^ 

Cooler,  come ;  cooler,  come ;  cooler,  come ! " 
A  woman,  that  bad  heard  him  sing, 
Soon  had  her  malice  on  the  wing: 
For  females  usually  don't  want 
A  fellow-gossip  that  will  cant; 
,    Who  still  is  pleased  with  others'  ails, 
And  therefore  carries  spiteful  tales. 
Sh6  thought  ^hat  she  might  raise  some  strife 
By  telling  something  to  his  wife : 
That  once  upon  a  time  she  stood 
In  such  a  place,  in  such  a  wood. 
On  sudi  a  day,  and  such  a  year, 
Tl^cre  did,  at  least  there  did  appear 
('Cause  for  the  world  she  would  not  lie, 
As  she  must  tell  her  by  the  by) 
Her  husband;  first  more  loudly  bawling, 
And  afterwards  more  softly  calling 
A  person  not  of  the  best  fame. 
And  mistress  Cooler  was  her  name. 
"  Now,  Gossip,  why  should  she  come  thither? 
But  that  they  might  be  naught  together?" 

When  Cris  heard  all,  her  colour  tum'd. 
And  though  her  heart  within  her  burn'd. 
And  eyeballs  sent  forth  sudden  flashes. 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  ashes. 
Then,  "  Woe  the  day  that  she  was  born  !*» 
The  nightrail  innocent  was  torn : 
Many  a  thump  was  given  the  breast, 
**  And  she,  oh,  she  should  never  rest! 
She  straight  would  heigh  her  to  the  wood. 
And  he'd  repent  it*— that  he  should." 
With  ea^'er  haste  away  she  moves. 
Never  regarding  scarf  or  gloves : 
Into  the  grotto  soon  she  creeps. 
And  intb  every  thicket  peeps, 
And  to  her  eyes  there  did  appear 
Two  prints  of  bodies<— that  was  clear: 
•*  And  now**  (sUc  cries)  "  I  plainly  see 
How  time  and  place,  and  all  agree: 
But  here '»  a  covert,  where  1  '11  lie, 
And  I  shall  have  them  by  and  by." 

*Twas  noon ;  and  Cephalus,  as  last  time, 
Heated  and  ruffled  with  his  pastime. 
Came  to  the  veiy.  self-same  place 
Where  he  was  us'd  to  wash  his  &ce; 
And  then  he  sung,  and  then  be  hum'd. 
And  on  his  knee  with  fingers  thrum'd. 
When  Crissy  found  all  matters  fair. 
And  that  he  only  wanted  air, 
Saw  what  device  was  took  to  fool  her, 
And  no  such  one  as  mistress  Cooler; 
Mistnisting  then  no  future  harms. 
She  would  have  nish'd  into  his  arms; 
But,  as  the  leaves  began  to  rustle. 
He  thought  some  beast  had  made  the  bustle. 


He  shot,  then  cried,  "  I  »ve  WIW  my  deer."— 
"  Ay,  so  yoiv  have,"  (Says  Cris)  *«  I  fear.»^— 
**  Why,  Crissy,  pray  what  nmde  you  here  ?** 
**  By  Gossip  Trot,  I  understood 
You  kept  a  small  girl  in  this  wood." 
duoth  Ceph,  "  'Tis  pity  thou  should'st  die 
For  this  thy  foolish  jealousy : 
For  'tis  a  passion  that  does  moTe 
Too  often  from' excess  of  love." 
But,  when  they  sought  for  wound  foil  tore^ 
The  petticoat  was  only  tore, 
And  she  had  got  a  lusty  thump. 
Which  in  some  measure  bruis'd  her  nimp# 
Then  home  most  lovingly  they  went: 
Neither  had  reason  to  repent 
Their  following  years  pass'd  in  content; 
And  Crissy  made  him  the  best  wife 
For  the  remainder  of  .his  life. 
The  Muse  has  done,  nor  will  more  laws  obtrude* 
Lest  she,  by  being  tedious,  should  be  rode. 
Unbrace  love's  swans,  let  them  unhamess'd  stray. 
And  eat  ambrosia  through  the  inilky  way. 
Give  liberty  to  every  Paphian  dove. 
And  let  them  freely  with  the  Cupids  rove. 
But,  when  the  Amazonian  trophies  rise 
With  monuments  of  their  past  victories ; 
With  what  discretion  and  what  art  they  fought ; 
Let  them  record,  "  They  were  by  Ovid  taught.** 


AN 

INCOMPARABLE  ODE  OF  MAIJJERBE'S\ 

Written  by  him  when  the  nlkrriage  was  on  foot 
between  the  king  of  France*  and  Anne  of 
Austria. 

Cette  Anne  si  belle, 

i^u'on  vante  si  fort, 
Pourquoy  ne  vient  elle  ? 

Vrayment,  elle  a  tort!        * 
Son  Loikis  soiipire 

Apres  ses  appas:  ^ 
Sue  veut  elle  dire, 

2oe  elle  ne  vient  pas? 
Si  il  ne  la  possede, 

II  s'en  va  mourir; 
Donnons  y  remede, 

Allons  la  querir. 

Translated  ly  a  great  admirer  of  the  earnest  <^Ftemk 
poetrif. 

This  Anna  so  lair, 

So  talked  of  by  Fame, 
Why  don't  she  appear? 

Indeed,  she's  to  blame! 

*  The  translator  proposed  to  turn  this  ode  with 
all  imaginable  exactness;  and  he  hopes  he  has 
been  pretty  just  to  Malherbe :  only  in  the  sixth 
line  he  has  made  a  small  addition  of  these  three 
words,  "  as  they  say;"  which  he  thinks  is  excu- 
sable, if  we  consider  the  French  poet  there  talks 
a  little  too  familiarly  of  the  king's  passion,  as  if 
the  king  himself  had  owned  it  to  him.  The  tmusla- 
tor  thinks  it  more  mannerly  and  respectful  in 
Malherbe  to  pretend  to  have  the  account  of  it 
only  by  hearsay.     King. 

*  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
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il^i 


LpwIs  tiglM  for  the  sake 

Of  her  chamu,  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  ban  she  make 

For  not  coming  away  } 
If  he  does  not  possess. 

He  dies  with  des|>air; 
Let*!  give  him  redress, 

And  go  find  oat  the  fair. 


THE   FURMETARY: 

A  VERY 

INNOCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM«, 

IN  THREE  CANTO'S. 

First  printed  in  1699. 


PREFACE. 

The  author  of  the  following  poem  may  be  thouglit 
to  write  for  fame,  and  the  applause  of  the 
town:  but  he  wholly  disowns  it;  for  he  writes 
only  for  the  public  good,  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  manufacture  of  England.  It  is  well 
known,  that  grave  senator*  have  often,  at  the  Pa- 
lace-yard, refreshed  themselves  with  barley-broth 
in  a  morning,  which  has  had  a  very  solid  influence 
on  their  counsels;  it  is  therefore  hoped,  that  other 
persons  may  use  it  with  the  like  success.  No 
man  can  be  ignorant,  how  of  late  years  coffee 
and  tea  \^  a  morning  has  prevailed.;  nay,  cold 
waters  have  obtained  their  commendation;  and. 
wells  are  sprung  up  from  Acton  to  Islington,  and 
cross  the  water  to  Lambeth.  These  liquors  have 
several  eminent  champions  of  all  professions.  But 
ther«  have  not  been  wanting  persons,  in  all  ages, 
that  have  shown  a  true  love  for  their  country,  and 
the  proper  diet  of  it,  as  watcr-?ruel,  milk-porridge, 
rioe-milk,  and  especially  furmetry  both  with  plums 
and  without.  To  this  end,  several  worthy  persons 
have  encouraged  the  eating  such  wholesome  diet 
in  the  morning;  and,  that  the  poor  may  be  pro- 
vided, they  have  desired  several  matrons  to  stand 
at  Smithfield-bars,  Leadenhall-market,  Stocks- 
market,  and  divers  other  noted  places  in  the  city, 
especially  at  Fleefc^litch ;  there  to  dispeme  forme- 
try  to  labouring  people,  and  the  poor,  at  reasonable 
rates,  at  three-half-pence  and  two-pence  a  dish, 
which  is  not  dear,  the  plums  being  considered. 

The  places  are  generally  styled  furmetaries,  be- 
cause that  food  has  got  the  general  esteem  ;  but 
that  at  Fleet-ditch  1  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  therefore  1  have  styled  it.  The 
Furmetary;  and  coul4  easily  have  had  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  usefulness  of  this  furmetary,  signed  by 
several  eminent  carmen,  gardeners,  journeymen- 
Uilors,  and  basket-women,  who  have  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  in  case 
the  coffee-houses  should  proceed  to  oppose  it. 

'  Written  to  please  a  gentleman  who  thought 
nothing  smooth  or  lofty  could  be  written  upon  a 
mean  subject;  but  had  no  intent  of  making  any 
reflection  upon  The  Dispensary,  which  has  de- 
aervtfdly  gained  a  lasting  reputation.    King. 


I  have  thought  this  a  Tery  proper  sdbjeet  for  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  endeavoured  to  be  as  smooth 
in  my  verse,  and  as  inofifensive  in  my  characters, 
as  was  possible.  It  is  my  case  with  Lucretius, 
that  I  write  upon  a  subject  not  treated  of  by  tb« 
ancients.  But,  *'  the  greater  labour,  the  greater 
glory." 

Virgil  bad  a  Homer  to  imitate;  but  I  stand  upon 
my  own  legs,  without  any  support  from  abroad. 
I  therefore  shall  have  more  occasion  for  the 
reader's  favour,  who,  from  the  kind  acceptance 
of  this,  may  expect  the  description  of  other  fur- 
metaries about  this  city,  from  his  most  humble 
servant, 

And  per  9B  And. 


CANTO  L 

No  sooner  did  the  grey-ey»d  morning  peep. 
And  yawning  mortals  stretch  themselves  from 

sleep ; 
Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  past. 
And  basket- women  did  to  market  haste; 
The  watchmen  were  but  just  returning  home. 
To  give  the  thieves  more  liberty  to  roam ; 
When  from  a  hill,  by  growing  beams  of  light, 
A  stately  pile  was  offered  to  the  sight ; 
Three  spacious  doors  let  passengers  go  through. 
And  distant  stones  did  terminate  their  view : 
Just  here,  as  ancient  poets  sing,  there  stood 
The  noble  palace  of  the  valiant  Lud ; 
His  image  now  appears  in  Poitland  stone^ 
Each  side  supported  by  a  god-like  son*: 
But,  underneath,  all  the  three  heroes  shine. 
In  living  colours,  drawn  upon  a  sign, 
Which  shows  the  way  to  ale,  but  not  to  wine. 

Near  is. a  place  enclosM  with  iron-bars, 
Where  many  mortals  curse  their  cruel  stars. 
When  brought  by  usurers  into  distress. 
For  having  little  still  must  live  on  less : 
Stern  Avarice  there  keeps  the  relentless  door. 
And  bids  each  wretch  eternally  be  poor. 
Hence  Hunsrer  rises,  dismally  be  stalks. 
And  takes  each  single  prisoner  in  his  walks : 

'  *  As  Dr.  King^s  description  of  Ludgate,  though 
familiar  to  the  pre<;eot  age,  will  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  rising  generation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  its  name,  which  Geoffry  of  Monmouth 
has  ascribed  to  king  Lud,  was  with  greater  propriety 
derived  from  its  situation  near  the  rivulet  Fuid,  or 
Fleet,  which  ran  near  it— So  eariy  as  1373,  lAid- 
gate  was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor  debtors  who  ^ 
were  free  of  the  city ;  and  was  greatly  enlarged  in 
1454,  by  sir  Stephen  Forster,  who,  after  having 
been  himself  confined  there,  became  lord  mayor 
of  London,  and  established  several  benevolent  re- 
gulations for  its  government.— The  old  gate  be- 
coming ruinous,  an  elegant  building,  as  above  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  King,  was  erected  in  1586,  with  the 
statue  of  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  west  front,  and 
those  of  the  pretended  king  Lud  and  hb  two  sons 
on  the  east.  This  was  pulled  down  in  1760,  and 
the  stajtue  of  Elizabeth  placed  against  the  church 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West.  Since  that  time,  the 
city  debtors  have  been  confined  in  a  part  of  the 
London  workhouse  in  Bishopsgate-street.    ^ 
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Tbis  dotf  done,  the  nies^  mmidter  stares, 
Holds  up  hit  bones,  and  thus  befpns  his  prayers : 

"  Thou,  goddess  Fttnioe,  that  canst  send  us 
blights, 
With  parching  heat  by  day,  and  storm  by  nights, 
Assist  me  now :  so  may  all  lands  be  thine. 
And  shoals  of  orphans  at  thy  altars  pine  ! 
Lon^  may  thy  rain  continue  on  each  shore, 
Where-ever  peace  and 4)lenty  nign'd  before  ? 
1  mu«t  confess,  that  tu  thy  gracious  hand 
1  widows  owe,  that  are  at  my  command ; 
I  joy  to  hear  their  num#n'ou9  children*B  cries ; 
And  bless  thy  power,  Ut  find  they've  no  supplies. 
I  thank  thee  for  those  martyrs,  who  would* flee 
From  sunerBtitioiu  rites  and  tyranny. 
And  find  their  fullness  of  reward  in  me. 
But 'tis  with  much  iiumiiity  1  own, 
That  generous  favour  you  have  lately  shown. 
When  men,  that  bravely  have  their  country  serv'd. 
Received  the  just  reward  that  they  deserved, 
An(f  arc  preferred  to  me,  and  shall  be  starv'd. 
I  can,  but  with  regret,  I  can  despise 
Innumerable  of  tbe  London  cries, 
When  pease,  and  mackarel,  with  their  harsher 

sound, 
The  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  miscarry. 
Is  this  inhuman,  fatal  Furmetary. 

"  Not  far  from  hence,  just  by  the  Bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  spoon*  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  faithless  syren  does  entice  the  sense. 
By  fumes  of  viands,  which  she  does  dispense 
To  mortal  stomachs,.for  rewarding  pence; 
Whilst  each  man's  earliest  thoughts  would  banish 
Who  hate  no  other  orade  but  thee.'*  [me. 


CANTO  II. 

Whilst  such-like  prayers  keen  Hunger  would 

advance, 
Fainting  and  weakness  threw  him  in  a  trance : 
Fami\[)e  took  pity  on  her  careful  slave,^ 
And  kindly  to  him  this  assistance  gave. 
She  took  the  figure  of  a  thin  parch'd  maid. 
Who  many  years  had  for  a  husband  staid  ;  • 
And,  coming  near  to  Hunger,  thus  she  said : 

"  My  darling  son,  whilst  Peace  and  Plenty  Smile, 
And  Happiness  would  over-run  this  isle, 
I  joy  to  see,  by  this  thy  present  care, 
I've  still  some  friends  remaining  since  the  war : 
In  spite  of  us,  A  does  on  venison  feed. 
And  bread  and  butter  i»  for  B  decreed; 
C  D  combines  with  E  F's  generous  soul. 
To  pass  their  minutes  with  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
H  Ps  good-nature,  from  his  endless  store. 
Is  still  conferring  blessings  on  the  poor. 
For  none,  except  'tis  K,  regards  them  more. 
L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  3,  is  vainly  great. 
And  squanders  half  his  substance  in  a  treat. . 
Nice  eating  by  R,  S,  is  understood ; 
T*s  ^pper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  good; 
U's  conversation's  equal  to  his  wine. 
You  sup  with  W,  whene'er  you  dine: 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  hating  to  be  confin'd, 
Ramble  to  the  next  eating-house  they  find; 
Pleasant,  good-huriiour'd,  beautiful,  and  gay. 
Sometimes  with  music,  and  sometimes  with  play. 
Prolong  their  pleasures  till  th'  approecbingday. 


And  per  se  And  alone,  as  poett-wef 
The  starving  dictates  of  my  rates  pursues  ; 
No  swinging  ooachman  4oea  afore  him  shine, 
Nor  has  he  any  constant  place  to  dine. 
But  all  ^is  aDtioofl  of  a  meal  are  mine. 
Haste,  haste,  to  him,  a  bfe^tsing  give  from  me. 
And  bid  htfli  write  sharp  things  on  furmetry. 
Bat  I  would  have  thee  to  Goffedro  go. 
And  let  Tobacro  too  thy  business  know  ; 
With  famous  Teedrums  in  this  case  advise. 
Rely  on  Sagoe,  who  is  always  wise. 
Amidst  such  counsel;  banish  all  despair  ; 
Trust  me,  you  shall  succeed  in  this  affair: 
That  project  which  they  Furmetary  call. 
Before  next  breakfast-time  shall  surely  fell  !*» 

This  said,  she  quickly  vanishM  in  a  wind 
Had  long  within  her  body  been  confin'd. 
Thus  Heit»les,-  when  he  his  mistress  found, 
Soon  knew  her  by  her  scent,  and  by  her  aound. 


CANTO  iir. 

Hunger  rejoic'd  to  hear^the  blest  command,  ' 
That  Furmetary  should  no  longer  stand ; 
With  speed  he  to  Coffedro's  mansion  flies. 
And  bids  the  pale-fac;»d  mortal  quickly  rise. 

"  Arise,  my  friend  ;  for  upon  thee  do  wait 
Dismal  events  and  prodigies  of  Fate  ! 
'Tis  break  of  day,  thy  sooty  broth  prepare. 
And  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war : 
Rouse  up  Tobacco,  whose  delicious  sight, 
Illuminated  round  with  beams  of  light. 
To  my  impatient  mind  will  cause  delight. 
How  will  he  conquer  nostrils  that  presume 
To  stand  tb'  attack  of  his  impetuous  fume ! 
Let  handsome  Teedrums  too  be  call'd  to  arms. 
For  be  has  courage  in  the  midst  of  charms : 
5>agoe  with  counsel  fills  his  wakeful  brains, 
But  then  his  wisdpm  countervails  his  pains ; 
Tis  he  shall  be  your  guide,  he  shall  effect   - 
That  glorious  conquest  which  we  all  expect : 
The  brave  Hectorvus  shall  command  this  force  ; 
He'll  meet  Tubcarrio's  foot,  or,  which  is  worse. 
Oppose  the  fury  of  Carmaoniers  hofse. 
For  his  reward,  this  he  shall  have  each  day, 
Drink  coffee  ^  then  slrtti  out  and  never  p^y." 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  were  met. 
And  round  newspapers  in  full  order  set. 
Then  Sagoe,  rising,  said,  "  I  hope  you  hear 
Hunger'is  advice  with  an  obedient  ear; 
Our  great  design  admits  of  no  delay. 
Famine  commands,  and  we  must  all  obey  : 
That  syren  which  does  Furmetary  keep 
Long  since  is  risen  firom  the  bands  of  sleep ;   * 
Her  spoons  and  porringers,  with  art  display'd. 
Many  of  Hunger's  subjects  have  bet ray'd." 

"  To  arms,"  Hectorvus  efied :  "  Coflcdro  stont^ 
Issue  forth  liquor  from  thy  scalding  spout  !** 

Great  One-and-all-i  gives  the  first  alarms ; 
Then  each  man  snatches  up  offensive  arms. 
To  Ditch  of  Fleet  courageously  they  nin, 
Snicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  is  begun : 
Hectorvus  first  Tubcarrio  does  attack. 
And  by  surprise  soon  lays  him  on  his  back  ; 
Thirsto  and  Drowtho  then,  approaching  near. 
Soon  overthrow  two  magazines  of  beer. 

The  innocent  Syrena  little  thought 
That  Ml  these  arms  against  bers<4f  were  brought ; 
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3for  that  ia  her  dcfenee  tbe  drmk  was  spHt : 
How  could  sbe  fear»  that  never  yet  knew  guilt } 
Her  fragrant  jiiiee,  «nd  her  delicious  plums, 
She  does  diipente  (with  gald  upon  her  thumbs) : 
Virgins  and  youths  around  her  stood ;  she  sate, 
EnTiron'd  irith  a  wooden^hair  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time.  Tobacco  strives  to  vex 
A  numerous  squadron  of  the  tender  sex ; 
What  with  strong  smoke,  and  with  his  stronger 

breath. 
He  funks  Basketia  and  her  son  to  death. 

Coffedro  then,  with  Teedrums,  and  the  band , 
Who  carried  scalding  liquors  in  their  hand. 
Throw  watery  ammunition  in  their  eyes ; 
On  which  Syrena's  party  frighten'd  flies : 
Camiannk)  straight  drives  up  a  bulwark  rtiong. 
And  horse  opposes  to  Cbftdro's  throng. 
Coledrivio  stands  for  bright  Syrena's  gaafd. 
And  all  her  rallied  forces  are  prepared ; 
Camaaaio  then  to  Teedrums*  squadron  makes. 
And  tbt  lean  dtoital  by  the  buttons  takes ; 
Nut  Teedrums'  arts  Carmannio  could  beseech. 
But  bis  rough  valour  throws  him  in  the  ditch. 
Syiiena,  though  surpris'd,  resolved  to  be 
The  great  bondnea  of  her  Furmetry: 
Before  her  throne  conrM^eonsly  she  stands. 
Managing  ladles-fhll  with  both  her  hands. 
The  iNuneroos  plums  like  hail-shot  flew  about, 
And  Plenty  soon  dispersed  the  meap-e  rout. 

So  have  I  seen,  at  fair  that's  nani'd  from -Horn, 
Many  a  ladle's  blow  by  prentice  borne ;    . 
In  vain  he  strives  their  passions  to  assuage, 
With  threats  would  frighten,  with  soft  wordsengage  -, 
Until,  through  milky  gauntlet  soundly  beat, 
U(i>  prudent  heels  secure  a  quick  retreat. 

Jamqiie  opus  exe|pi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee 

ignis. 
Nee  i>9terit  ferrnm,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas  ! 


MULLY  OF  MOUNTOWNK 

FIRST  PRINTED  BY  THE  ACfTHOR  IN  1704. 

MouNTOWN*!  thou  sweet  retreat  from   Dublin 
Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears ;       [cares, 
For  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  pease  j 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly ! 
But  condescend  sometimes  toidake  a  pie. 
May  fat  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice. 
And  ne'er  want  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce  ! 
Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chicken  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens ! 
May  thy  black  pigs  He  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die ! 
Mountown !  the  Muses*  most  delicious  theme ; 
Oh  !  may  thy  codlins  ever  swim  in  cream ! 
Thy  rasp-and  straw>berries  in  Bourdeaux  drown. 
To  add  a  aedder  tincture  to  their  own  ! 

*  It  was  taken  for  a  state  poem,  and  to  have 
many  mysteries  In  it ;  though  it  was  only  made, 
as  well  as  Orpheus  add  Eurydice,  for  country  di- 
version.   King. 

'  A  pleasant  villa  to  the  south  of  Dablin,  near 
the  sea. 


Thy  white-wine,  sugar,  mWf,  together  elttb» 

To  make  tbatgentle  viancpsyllabub. 

Thy  tarts  to  tarts,  cheese-cakes  to  cheeae-cakes 

To  spoil  the  relish  of  the  flowing  wine^  [join. 

But  to  the  fading  palate  bring  relief. 

By  thy  Westphalian  bam,  or  Belgic  beef; 

And,  to  complete  thy  blessings,  in  a  ward. 

May  still  thy  soil  be  gentsrous  as  its  lord'' ! 

Oh  !  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  thou  goest  to  brew. 
Consider  well  what  you're  about  to  do ; 
Be  very  wise,  very  sedately  think 
That  what  you're  going  now  to  make  is  drink; 
Consider  who  must  drink  that  drink  ;  and  then» 
What  'tis  to  have  the  praise  of  honed  men ; 
For  surely,  Peggy,  while  that  drink  does  last, 
'Tis  Peggy  will  be  toasted  or  disgrae*d. 
Then,  if  thy  ale  in  glass  thou  wuqid'st  confine. 
To  make  its  sparkling  rays  in  beauty  shine^ 
Let  thy  clean  bottie  be  entirely  dry. 
Lest  a  white  substance  to  the  aorlaceAf:, 
And,  floating  thacydiafeiifb  the  cwrioas  eye. 
But  this  great  maxim  must  be  understood, 
"  Be  sure,  nay  very  sure,  thy  cork  be  good  !*» 
Then  future  ages  shall  of  Peg,?y  tell. 
That  nyfnph  that  bsta'd  and  bottled  ale  so  well. 

How  fleet  is  air !  how  many  things  have  breath, 
Which  in  a  moment  they  resign  to  death  ; 
Depriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happiest  state. 
Not  by  their  fault,  but  some  o'er-ruling  Fate ! 
Although  ftiir  flowers,  that  justly  mi^ht  invite. 
Are  cropt,  nay  torn  away,  for  man's  delight ; 
Yet  still  those  flowers,  alas  !  can  make  no  moan, 
Nor  has  Narcissuii  now  a  power  to  groan'. 
But  all  those  things  which  breathe  in  different 

frame. 
By  tie  of  common  breath,  roan's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  Iamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead, 
And,  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed, 
Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  malce  her  bleed : 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste. 
With  pride,  still  lays  xdsm*s  fellow -mortali  waste : 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  inspires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

MuUy,  a  cow,  sprung  from  a  beauteous  race. 
With  spreading  ftont,  did  Mountown's  pasture* 

grace. 
Gentle  she  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  stream. 
Each  mom  and  night  gave  milk  thatequal'd  cream. 
Offending  none,  of  none  she  stood  in  dr^ad. 
Much  less  of  persons  which  she  4aily/«f  : 
**  But  Innocence  cannot  itself  defend 
'Gainst  treacherous  arts,  veil'd  with  the  name  of 
fnend." 

R()bin  of  Derbyshire,  whose  temper  shocks 
The  constitution  of  his  native  rocks ; 
Bom  in  a  plact^,  which,  i^it  once  be  nara*dy 
Would  make  a  blushing  modesty  asham'd : 
He  with  indulgence  kindly  did  appear 
To  make  poor  Mully  his  peculiar  care ;  ' 
But  inwardly  this  sullen  churlish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  plac'd  upon  Mully's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her;  and  thus  he'd  cry^ 
<<  MuUy,  as  sure  as  Pm  alire,  you  die ! 

^  Judge  Upton. 

4  The  Devil*!  Arse  of  Peak;  described  by 
Hobbes  in  a  poem  Oe  Mirabilibus  Pecci,  the  beat 
of  his  poetical  performances.    N. 
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>Tts  a  brave  cow.  O,  sin,  when' Christmas  coiues. 
These  shins  shall  make  the  porridge- graced  with 
w  ptnms ; 

Tfoeii}  'midst  our  cups,  whilst  we  profusely  dSiw, 
This  blade  shall  enter  deep  in  Muily's  chine. 
What  ribs,  what  rumps,  what  bak'd,  boiFd,  stew'd, 

and  roast ! 
There  shan't  oue  single  tripe  of  her  be  lost  !*' 
When^ef^gy,  nymph  of  Mountown,  beard  these 

•  sounds, 
She  frriev*d  to  hear  of  MuHy's  future  wounds. 
'*  What  crime,''sa>d  she,  **  has  gentle  Mully  done  } 
Witness  the  nosing  and  the  setting  Sun, 
That  knows  what  milk  she  coustantly  would  give ! 
Let  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  MuUy  live." 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash. 
To  Peggy's  side  ioclin*d ;  for  *twas  well  knowu 
How  well  he  lov'd  those  cattle  of  his  own. 

Th(>n  Terence  spoke,  oracolous  and  sly, 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question  nor  deny ; 
Pleading  for  milk,  his  thoughts  were  on  mince- 
pie: 
But  all  his  arguments  so  dubious  were. 
That  Mully  thence  had  neither  hopes  nor  fear. 

«*  You've  spoke,'*  says  Robin ;  "  but  now,  let 
me  tell  ye, 
Tis  not  fair  spoken  worA  that  fill  the  belly: 
pudding  and  beef  ( love;  and  cannot  stoop 
To  recommend  your  bonny-ciapper  soup. 
Yuu  say  she's  innocent :  but  what  of  that  ? 
Tis  more  than  erime  sufficient  that  she's  fal ! 
iknd  that  which  is  prevailing  in  this  case 
Is,  there's  another  cow  to  fill  her  place. 
And,  gi-anting  Molly  to  have  milk  in  store, 
Yet  still  this  other  cow  will  give  us  more. 
She  dies." — Stop  here,  my  Muse:  forbear  the  rest : 
And  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  exprest ! 


ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE. 

FIBST  PRINTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN    1704. 

As  poets  say,  one  Orpheus  went 
To  Hell  upon  an  odd  intenL 
First  tell  tlie  story,  then  let's  know. 
If  any  one  will  do  so  now. 

This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  hoy. 
Bom  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
His  parents  found  the  lad  was  sharp, 
And  taught  him  on  the  Irish  harp ; 
.  And,  when  grown  fit  for  roarriage-life. 
Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife ; 
And  they,  as  soon  as  match  was  made. 
Set  up  the  ballad-singing  trade. 

The  cunning  varlet^ould  devise. 
For  country  folks,  ten  thousand  lies ; 
Affirming  all  those  monstrous  things 
Were  done  by  force  of  harp  and  siring*  ; 
Could  make  a  tiger  in  a  tnce 
Tame  as  a  cat,  and  catch  your  mice; 
Could  make  a  lion's  courage  flag. 
And  straight  could  animate  a  stag. 
And,  by  the  help  of  pleasing  ditties. 
Make  mill-stones  run,  and  build  up  cities; 
Each  had  the  use  of  fluent  tongue. 
If  Dice  scolded,  Orpheus  song. 
And  so,  by  discord  without  strife, 
Compos'd  one  harmony  of  life ; 


And  thus,  as  all  their  matters  ttood» 

They  got  an  honest  livelihood. 

Happy  were  mortals,  could  they  be 

From  any  sudden  danger  free ! 

Happy  were  poets,  could  their  song 

The  feeble  thread  of  life  prolong ! 
But,  as  these  two  went  strolling  oo, 

•Poor  Dice's  scene  of  life  was  done : 

Away  her.  fleeting  breath  must  fly. 

Yet  no  one  knows  wherefore,  or  why. 
This  cau8*d  the  general  lameatatiou, 

To  all  that  knew  her  in  her  station; 

How  brisk  she  was  still  to  advance 

The  harper's  gain,  and  lead  tbedaoce. 

In  every  tune  observe  her  thrill. 

Sing  on,  yet  change  the  money  still. 
Orpheus  best  knew  what  loss  he  had« 

And,  thinking  on't,  fell  almost  mad, . 

And  in  despair  to  Unus  ran. 

Who  was  esteem'd  a  cunning-man  ; 

Cried,  "  He  again  must  Dice  bave^ 

Or  else  be  buried  in  her  grave." 

Suoth  Linus,  '*  Soft,  refrain  your  sorrow : 

What  fails  today,  may  speed  tomorrow. 

Thank  you  ttie  gods  for  whate'er  happens. 

But  don't' fall  out  with  your  fi&t  capons. 

'Tis  many  an  honest  man's  petition. 

That  be  may  be  in  your  condition. 

If  such  a  blessing  might  be  had. 

To  change  a  living  wife  for  dead, 

I'd  be  your  chapman;  nay,  I'd  do% 

Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 

Consider  first,  you  save  her  diet; 

Consider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet : 

For,.pray,  what  was  she  all  along. 

Except  the  burthen  of  your  song  ? 

What,  though  your  Dice's  under  ground ; 

Yet  many  a  woman  may  be  found. 

Who,  in  your  gains  if  she  may  part  take. 

Trust  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  ach : 

Then,  rest  content,  as  widowers  should — 

The  gods  best  know  what's  for  our  good !" 
Orpheus  no  longer  could  endure 

Such  wounds,  where  he  expected  cure.. 
"  1st  possible !"  cried  he :  "and  can 

That  noble  creature,  married  mao. 

In  such  a  cause  be  so  profane? 

I'll  fly  thee  far  as  1  would  Death, 

Who  from  my  Dice  took  her  breath." 
Which  said,  he  soon  outatriptthe  wind* 
.  Whilst  puffing  Boreas  lagg'd  behind^ 

And  to  Urganda's  cave  he  came, 

A  lady  of  prodigious  fame. 
Whose  hollow  eyes  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch; 
Down  at  her  feet  he  prostrate  lies, 
With  trembling  heart  and  blttbber*d  eyeSL. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  for  sure  yonknow  . 

The  powers  above,  and  those  below. 

Where  does  Eurydioe  remain  ? 

How  shall  1  fetch  her  back  again  ?" 
She  smUingly  replied,  "  1*11  tell 
This  easily  mthout  a  spell : 

The  wife  you  look  for's  gone  to  Hell«^ 

Nay,  never  start,  man,  for  'tis  so  ; 

Except  one  ill-bred  wife  or  two. 
The  feshion  i.%  for  all  to  go.  . 

Not  that  she  will  be  damn*d ;  ne'er  fear 
But  she  may  get  preferment  there. 
.  Indeed,  she  might  be  fried  in  pitchy 
If  she  bad  been  a  bitter  bitch  j 
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If  ske  had  leapt  athwart  a  sword, 
And  afterwards  had  broke  her  word. 
Bat  your  Eurydice,  poor  soul ! 
UTaa  a  good^uatur'd  harmless  fool ; 
Except  a  little  cattervawlinfl^, 
Was  always  painful  in  her  calling; 
And,  I  dare  trust  old  Pinto  fbr% 
She  will  find  favour  in  his  court: 
But  then  to  fetch  her  back,  that  still 
Remains,  and  may  be  past  my  skill ; 
For,  *tis  too  sad  a  thing  to  jest  on. 
You're   the   first  man    e'er   ask'd  the  ques- 
tion; 
For  husbands  are  such  selfish  elves. 
They  care  for  little  but  themselves. 
And  thton  one  rogue  cries  to  another. 
Since  this  wife^sgone,  e'en  get  anotiier: 
Though  most  men  let  such  thoughts  alone. 
And  swear  they've  had  enough  of  one. 
But,  since  you  are  so  kind  to  Dice, 
Follow  the  course  which  I  advise  ye; 
E'en  go  to  Hell  yourself,  and  try 
Th»  efiect  of  music's  harmony; 
For  you  will  hardly  find  a  friend, 
IVhom  you  in  such  a  case  might  send: 
Besides,  their  Proserpine  has  been 
The  briskest  dancer  on  the  green. 
Before  old  Pluto  ravish'd  her, 
Took  her  to  Hell — and  you  may  swear. 
She  had  but  little  music  there  ; 
For,  since  she  last  beheld  the  Sun-, 
Her  merry  dancing  days  are  done : 
She  has  a  colVs-tooth  still,  I  warrant. 
And  will  not  disapprove  your  errand. 
Then  your  request  does  reason  seem. 
For  what's  one  single  ghost  to  them  ? 
Though  thousand  pAontoffu  should  invade  ye, 
Pass  on — faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady ! 
The  bold  a  way  will  find,  or  make  ; 
Keraember,'tis  fbr  Dice's  sake." 

Nothing  pleas'd  Orpheus  half  so  well, 
As  news  that  he  must  go  to  Hell. 
Th'  impatient  wight  long'dto  be  going. 
As  most  folks  seek  their  own  undoing; 
Ne*er  thought  of  what  he  left  behind ; 
Never  considei*d  he  should  find 
Scarce  any  passenger  beside 
Himsielf,  nor  could  be  hire  a  guide. 

«!'  Will  music  do^  ?"  cried  he.  *'  Ne'er  heed : 
My  harp  shall  make  the  marble  bleed ; 
My  harp  all  dangers  shall  remove. 
And  dare  all  flames,  but  those  of  love.'* 

Then  kneeling  begs,  in  terms  moet  civil, 
'Urganda's  passport  to  the  Devil. 
Her  pass  she  kindly  to  him  gave. 
Then  bade  him  'noint  himself  with  salve ; 
Shch  as  those  hardy  people  use, 
Who  walk  on  fire  without  their  shoes. 
Who,  on  occasion,  in  a  dark  hole. 
Can  gormandize  on  lighted  charcoal. 
And  drink  eight  quarts  of  flaming  fuel. 
As  men  In  flux  do  water-gmel. 
She  bade  him  then  go  to  those  caves^ 
Where  conjurers  keep  fairy  slaves, 
Such  sort  of  creatures  as  will  baste  ye 
A  kitchen-wencli,  fbr  being  nasty, 
But,  if  she  neatly  scour  her  pewter, 
Give  her  the  money  that  is  due  t'  her. 
N  Orpheus  went  down  a  narrow  hole, 
Thai  wt9  M  darkftf  aoy  coal;- 


He  did  at  length  some  glimmering  spy. 
By  which,  at  least,  he  might  descry 
Ten  thousand  little  fairy  elves. 
Who  there  were  solacing  themselves. 

All  ran  about  him,  cried,  *'  Oh,  dear ! 
Who  thought  tn  have  seen  Orpheus  here  } 
Tis  that  queen's  birth-day  which  you  see. 
And  you  are  come  as  luckily : 
You  had  no  ballad  but  we  bought  it. 
Paid  Dice  when  she  little  thought  it ; 
When  you  beneath  the  yew-tree  sat, 
We^re  come,  and  all  danc'd  round  your  hat; 
But  whereabouts  did  Dice  leave  ye  } 
She  had  been  welcome,  sir,  believe  me." 

**  These  little  chits  would  make  one  swear^" 
Suoth  Orpheus,  'twixt  disdain  and  fear. 
"  And  dare  these  urchins  jeer  my  crosses. 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice's  losses  ? 
Hands  oflT— the  monkeys  hold  the  faster; 
SiiTahs,  I'm  going  to  your  master !" 

"  Good  words,"  quoth  Oberon :  **  don't flitich  ; 
For,  every  time  you  stir,  I'll  pinch ; 
But,  if  you  decently  sit  down, 
I'll  first  equip  you  with  a  crown ; 
Then  lor  each  dance,  and  for  each  song. 
Our  pence  apiece  the  whole  night  long.'* 

Orpheus,  who  found  no  remedy. 
Made  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 
Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 
Each  note  that  from  his  fingers  fell 
Seem'd  to  be  Dice's  passing-bell ; 
At  last,  night  let  him  ease  his  crupper^ 
Get  on  his  legs,  to  go  to  supper. 

Suoth  Nab,  "  We  here  have  strangers  seldom. 
But,  sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcome." 

**  Madam,  they  seem  of  light  digestion. 
Is  it  not  ntde  to  ask  a  question. 
What  they  may  be,  fish,  flesh,  or  fruit  2 
For  I  ne'er  saw  things  so  minute." 

**  A  roasted  ant,  that's  nicely  done. 
By  one  small  atom  of  the  Sun. 
These  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moonshine  poach'd ; 
This  a  flea's  thigh  in  collops  scotch'd, 
'Twas  hunted  yesterday  i'th'  Park,  • 
And  like  t'  have  'scap'd  us  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  dish  entirely  new, 
Butterflies'  brains  dissolv'd  in  dew ; 
These  lover's  tows,  these  courtiers*  hopes, 
Things  to  be  eat  by  microscopes ; 
These  sucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heart. 
This  a  delicious  rpinbow-tart !" 

**  Madam,  I  find,  they're  very  nice, 
And  will  digest  within  a  trice ; 
I  see  there's  nothing  you  esteem. 
That's  half  so  gross  as  our  whipt^reani ; 
And  I  infer,  from  all  these  meats. 
That  such  light  suppers  keep  clean  sheets." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  *«  perhaps  you're  dry !" 
Then,  speaking  to  a  fairy  by, 
«<  You've  taken  care,  my  dear  Endia* 
All's  ready  for  my  ratifia." 

«'  giB, 

"  A  drop  of  water^  newly  torn 
Fresh  irotn  the  Toey-fiBgcr'd  More; 
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A  pearl  of  milk,  that's  gently  pre^lt 
From  blooming  HebeN  early  breast ; 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears, 
When  he  in  embryo  first  appears ; 
And  honey  from  an  iufent  bee  : 
Makes  liqaor  for  the  gods  and  me  !" 

"  Madam/'  says  be,    "  an't  please   your 
grace, 
Fm  going  to  a  droughty  place ; 
And,  if  I  an't  too  bold,  pray  charge  her. 
The  draught  I  have  be  somewhat  larger." 

**  Fetch  me,"  said  she,  **  a  mighty  bowl, 
JLike  Oberon's  capacious  soul, 
And  then  fill  up  the  bumish'd  gold 
With  juice  that  makes  the  Britons  boId« 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  I  drew, 
Its  years  are  seven,  and  to  the  tiew 
'Tis  clear,  and  sparkles  fit  for  you. 

"But  stay- 
When  I  by  Fate  was  last  time  hurl'd. 
To  act  my  pranks  in  t'other  world,    . 
1  saw  some  sparks  as  they  were  drinking. 
With  mighty  mirth  and  little  thinking, 
Their  jests  were  gupvnaadum^ 
I  snatched  the  rubies  from  each  thumb. 
And  in  this  crystal  have  them  here, 
Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer." 

Wine  and  late  hours  dissolv'd  tlie  feast, 
And  men  and  fairies  went  to  rest  . 

The  bed  where  Oi-pheuswas  to  lie 
Was  all  stuff'd  full  of  harmony : 
Purling  streams  and  amorous  riUs, 
Dying  sound  that  never  kills, 
Zephyrus  breathing,  love  delighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  sojft  inviting, 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise. 
And  songs  to  please  without  a  voice. 
Were  mixt  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  for  love. 

'Twas  night,  and  Nature's  self  lay  dead, 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed ; 
The  mountains  seem'd  to  bend  their  tops, 
And  shutters  clos'd  the.  milleners'  shops, 
Excluding  both  the  punks  and  fops  ; 
No  ruffled  streams  to  mill  do  come. 
The  silent  fish  were  stUi  more  dumb ; 
Look  in  the  chimney,  not  a  spark  there. 
And  darkness  did  itself  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink, 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think : 
Sut,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  strung, 
And  to  the  listening  fairies  sung. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  yoqth 
JoinM  with  such  constancy  and  truth. 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand ; 

**  Sir,  I  last  night  received  command 
To  see  you  oat  of  fairy  land. 
Into  the  reaba  of  Nosnotbocai ; 
But  let  not  fear  of  sulphur  choak  ye  ; 
For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit. 
And  baa  got  many  rooms  to  let." 

As  qoick  at  thought,  by  glow-worm  gUmpse, 
Outwalk  the  fidler  and  thepriace. 
H)^  soon  arrive ;  find  Bocai  brewing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

•*  I  come  from  Oberon,"  quoth  prince  Prim. 

«« 'Tis  well,"  quoth  Bocai :  "  what  fromhim  ? " 

*•  Why,  something  strange ;  this  honest  man 
Had  his  wife  died  :  new,  if  he  can, 
Qfe  says,  beM  have  ber  back  again*** 


Then  Bocai,  smilingj  cri«d,  ''  You  see>.. 

Orpheus,  you'd  better  stay  mth  me. 

For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  this  place. 

Although  it  has  an  ugfy  face. 

If  to  its  value  it  were  sold, 

Is  worth  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 

And  very  famous  in  all  story, 

Call'd  by  the  name  of  Pur^tory.  * 

For,  when  some  ages  shall  liave  run. 

And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone^ 

Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  ; 

And -this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man. 

Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 

Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil. 

As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  I>evil : 

He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  when 

A  man  is  dying,  thither  then 

The  Devil  comes  to  take  the  soul. 

And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole ; 

But,  if  a  man  have  store  of  wealth. 

To  get  some  prayers  for  his  soul's  hcaltb^ 

The  Devil  has  then  no  more  to  do. 

But  must  be  forc'd  to  let  him  go. 

But  we  are  no  more  fools  than  they. 

Thus  to  be  bubbled  of  our  prey. 

By  these  «ame  pious  frauds  and  lies. 

Shall  many  monasteries  rise : 

Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  beer. 

To  pray  folks  out  that  ne^er  came  here  ; 

Pans,  pots,  and  kettles,  shall  be  given, 

To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  Heaven. 

Suppose  a  man  has  taken  purses, 

Or  stolen  sheep,  or  cows,  or  horses, 

And  chances  to  be  hang'd ;  you*d  cry, 

Let  him  be  hang'd,  and  so  good-by. 

Hold,  says  the  &iar ;  let  me  alone. 

He's  but  to  Purgatory  gone ; 

And,  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 

lltose  purses,  cows,  horses,  and  sheep. 

The  fellow  shall  find  no  more  pain. 

Than  if  he  were  alive  again." 

Here  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on. 

Cried,  "Could  1  find  the  whore  you  spake  on, 

I'd  give  him  my  best  fiitch  of  bacon : 

I'd  give  him  cake  and  sugar'd  sack. 

If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back : 

Rather  than  she  should  longer  stay, 

I'd  find  some  lusty  man  to  \*ray. 

And  then  podr  Dice,  let  him  try  her, 

I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar." 
Great  Nosnotbocai  smil'd  to  see 

Such  goodness  and  simplicity. 

Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell. 

An  outward  granary  of  Hell ; 

A  filthy  place,  that's  seldom  swept. 

Where  seeds  of  villany  are  kept. 

♦*  Orpheus,"  said  he,  "  I'd  have  you  USof 

Some  of  these  seeds  here,  for  my  sake  j 

Which,  if  they  are  discreetly  hurl'd 

Throughout  the  parts  of  t'other  world. 

They  may  oblige  the  fiend  you  sue  to, 

And'fiU  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

"  Sow  pfide-teed  uppermost;  then  above 
Envy  and  scandal  plant  te^-lave. 
Here  take  revenge,  and  maUce  wUhout  ecnwe. 
And  here  contetnpt  ef  honesty  and  Uum; 
This  hot  seed's  ca^er,  and  this  hotter  lasf, 
Best  sown  with  breach  affriendthip,  and  rf  trmU 

These  storm,  haUy  plague^  and  iempett  8«ed» ; 

And  this  a  quiot«Metto«  ^  fn^i^ 
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Tbii  the  worst  tHut  of  artichoke, 
A  plant  that  Pluto  has  himself  bespoke. 
Nourish  it  well,  'tis  useful  treachery; 
This  is  a  choice  though  little  seed^  a  lie: 
Here  take  some  now  from  these  prodigious  loads. 

Of  tender  things  that  look  like  toads : 

la  future  times,  these,  finely  drest. 

Shall  each  invade  a  prince's  breast ; 

Tis  fiattery  seed ;.  though  tftinly  sown. 

It  it  a  migltty  plant  when  grown. 

When  rooted  deep,  and  fully  blown  ; 

Now  see  these  things  like  bubbles  fly; 

These  are  the  seeds  of  vatiity. 
Take  tyrant  acorns,  which  will  best  advance, 
If  sown  in  eastern  climates,  or  in  France ; 
fiat  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hopes^ 
They^re  Jtmit  hulht  tied  up  with  ropes. 
And  these  the  DeviPs  grafts  for  future  popes. 
Which  with  fanaticism  are  join'd  so  clean, 
You^d  scarce  believe  a  knife  had  pass'd  between. 
FaUe-wiiMst  seed  had  almost  been  forgot, 
n^will  be  your  making,  should  there  be  a  plot 
And  now,  dear  Orpheus,  scatter  these  but  well; 
And  you'll  de:ierve  the  gratitude  of  HelL" 
^uoth  O'pheus,  **  You  shall  be  obey'd 

In  every  thing  that  you  have  said. 

For  mischief  is  the  poet's  trade : 

And  whatsoever  they  shall  bring. 

You  may  assure  yourself,  I'll  sing. 

But  pray  what  poets  shall  we  have. 

At  my  returning  from  the  grave  ?" 

**  Sad  dogs !"  quoth  Bocai,— *<  let  me  see- 
But,  since  what  I  say  cannot  shame  them, 

I'll  e'en  resolve  to  never  name  them. 
*•  But  now,"  says  Bocai,  "  sir,  you  may 

Long  to  be  goins:  on  your  way. 

Unless  you'll  drink  some  arsenic  claret : 

"Tis  burnt,  you  see :  but  Sam  can  spare  it.". 
Orpheus  replied,  <*  Kind  sir,  'tis  neither 

Brandy  nor  whets  that  brought  me  hither ; 

But  love,  and  I  an  instance  can  be. 

Love  is  as  hot  as  peppeWd  brandy ; 

Yet,  gentle  sir,  you  may  command 

A  tune  from  a  departing  hand  ; 

The  style  and  passion  both  are  good, 

nu  The  Three  Children,  in  the  Wood,'' 

He  sang;  and  pains  themselves  found  ease; 

For  griefe,  when  well  expre9s*d,can  please. 

When  be  descried  the  children's  loss. 
And  bow  the  robins  cover'd  them  with  moss ; 

To  bear  the  pity  of  those  birds, 
Ev'n  Bocai*8  tears  feU  down  with  Orpheus'  words, 


JtVFINUSi  OR,  THE  FAVOURITE^ 

lUXTKSEB  FROM  CIAUJDIAM. 

OvT,  as  I  wondering  stand,  a  secret  doubt 
Pnzzles  my  reason,  and  disturbs  my  thought. 
Whether  this  lower  world  by  Chance  does  move. 
Or  guii  jd  by  the  guardian  hand  of  Jove.    , 

'  Tba  esaay,  to  which  this  poem  was  originally 
annezsd,  mm  writton  in  1711,  as  a  harsh  satire  on 
the  duke  of  Marlbonngb,  dictated  perhaps  ra* 
tber  by  party  ra§s  than  truth.    It  it  pcittted  ni 


-When  I  survey  the  world's  haTmomonsframe^ 
How  Nature  lives  immutably  the  jiame ; 
How  stated  bounds  and  ambient  shores  restrain 
The  rolling  surges  of  the  briny  main  ; 
How  constant  Time  revolves  the  circling  year^ 
How  day  and  night  alteniatcly  appear; 
Then  am  1  well  convinc'd  some  secret  soul. 
Some  first  informing  power  directs  the  whole  ; 
Some 'great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  spheres, 
Who  rules  the  steady  motion  of  the  stars, 
Who  decks  with  bortou>*d  light  the  waning  Mooto, 
And  fills  wilh  native  light  th'  unchanging  Sun, 
Who  hangs  the  Earth  amidst  siirroundi  ug  skies, 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  various  seasons  rise. 

But,  soon  as  I  reflect  on  human  state. 
How  blind,  how  unpropoition'd,  is  our  fate  ; 
How  ill  mm,  crown'd  with  blessings^smoothlypass 
A  golden  circle  of  delightful  days ; 
How  good  men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  endless  cares,  to  endless  strife; 
Then  am  I  lost  agaia ;  religion  fails; 
Then  Epicurus'  bolder  scheme  prevails,        [dance> 
Which  through  the  void  njakes  wandering  atome 
And  calls  the  medley  world  the  work  of  Cbance« 
Which  God's  eternal  Providence  denies. 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  distant  skies. 

At  length  I^ufinus'  fate  my  doubt  removes, 
And  God's  existence  and  his  justice  proves. 
Nor  do  I  longer  undecelv'd  complain. 
The  wicked  flourish,  and  triumphant  reign  ; 
Since  they  to  Fortune's  heights  are  rais'd  alone^ 
To  rush  with  greater  rain  headloifg  down. 

But  here  instruct  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame^ 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came^ 

Alecto's  breast  with  rage^and  envy  glows, 
To  see  the  world  possessed  of  sweet  repose. 
Down  to  the  dreary  realms  below  she  bends. 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends ; 
Tliither  unnumber'd  plagues  direct  their  flight. 
The  cursed  progeny  of  Hell  and  Night. 
First,  Discord  rears  her  head,  the  nurse  of  War  ; 
Next,  Famine  fiercely  stalks  with  haughty  air ; 
Then  Age  scarce  drags  ber  limbs,  scarce  draws  her 

breath. 
But,  tottering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  Death^ 
Here  grows  Disease,  with  inbred  tortures  worn ; 
There  Envy  snarls,  and  others' gq,od  does  mourn  ; 
There  Sorrow  sighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn ; 
Fear  skulks  behind,  and  trembling  hides  ber  fiice. 
But  Rashness  headlong  thrusts  her  front  of  brass  $ 
Then  Luxury,  Wealth's  bane,  profusely  shines. 
Whilst  Want,  attending  in  acioad,  repines. 
A  train  of  sleepless  sel^-tormeu ting  cares. 
Daughters  of  meagre  Avarice,  appears ; 
Who,  as  around  her  withei^d  neck  they  cling. 
Confess  the  parent  hag  from  whence  they  sprin|^. 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  resort, 
A  thousand  monsters  guard  the  dreadfiil  courts 

Amidst  th'  i»^emal  crowd,  Alecto  stands. 
And  a  deep  silente  awfiiUy  commands ; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  these,  express'd 
A  {Mission  long  had  swell'd  within  her  breast : ' 

*'  Shall  we  supine  permit  these  peaceful  day$. 
So  smooth,  so  gay,  so  undisturb'd,  to  pass  } 
Shall  Pity  melt,  shall  Clemency  control, 
A  Fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  soui? 
What  do  oar  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail,; 
What  all  the  horrid  implements  of  Hell;      / 
Si  nee  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  bis  rAcies,     . 
Si|i^Tl|c«iiiUUA.to»bii£«rtbd«iMS;     .    ,  ^^ 
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Sach  were  the  days,  and  so  their  tenonr  rau. 
When  the  first  happy  golden  ai^  began : 
Virtue  and  Concord,  with  their  heavenly  tra:D| 
With  Pietj'  and  Faith,  «iecure!y  reign ; 
Nay,  Jnstice,  in  imperial  pomp  array'd, 
Boldly  explores  this  everlasting  shade; 
Ude  she,  insalting,  menaces  and  awes  ; 
Keforms  the  world,  and  vindicates  her  laws. 
And  shall  we  then,  neglected  and  forlorn. 
From  every  region  banish'd,  idly  mourn } 
Assert  yourselves;  know  what,  and  whence,  you 

are: 
Attempt  some  glorious  mischief  worth  your  care ; 
Involve  the  universe  in  endless  war. 
Oh  !  that  I  could  in  Stygian  vapour  rise. 
Darken  the  Sun,  pollute  the  balmy  skies  ; 
Let  loose  the  rivers^  deluge  every  plain^ 
Break  down  the  barriers  of  the  roaring  main, 
And  shatter  ^ature  into  chaos  once  bgain !" 

So  rag'd  the  fiend,  and  tossM  her  vipers  round. 
Which  hissing  pouf'd  their  poison  on  the  ground. 
A  murmur  through  the  jarring  audience  rung, 
Different  resolves  from  different  reasons  sprung. 
So  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  past, 
When  the  rough  winds  in  softer  murmurs  waste ; 
So  sounds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled  sea. 
As  the  expiring  tempest  plows  its  way. 

Megsera,  rising  then,  address'd  the  throng. 
To  whom  Sedition,  Tumult,  Rage,  belong : 
Whose  food  is  entrails  of  the  guiltlt^ss  dead. 
Whose  drink  is  children's  blood  by  parents  shed. 
She  scorch'd  Alcides  with  a  frantic  flame. 
She  broke  the  bow,  the  savage  world  did  tame ; 
She  nervM  the  arm,  she  flung  the  deadly  dart. 
When  Athamas  transfixed  Learchus'  heart : 
She  prompted  Agamemnon's  monstrous  wife 
To  take  her  injured  lord's  devoted  life : 
She  breath'd  revenge  and  rage  into  the  son. 
So  did  the  mother's  blood  the  sire's  atone : 
She  blinded  Oedipus  with  kindred  charms, 
Forc'd  him  incestuous  to  a  mother's  anns : 
She  stung  Tbyestes,  and  his  fury  fed  ; 
She  taught  him  to  pollute  a  daughter's  bed. 
Such  was  her  dreadful  speech : 

"  Your  schemes  not  practical  nor  lawful  are, 
With  Heaven  and  Jove  to  wage  uner|iuLl  war : 
But,  if  the  peace  of  man  you  would  invade. 
If  o'er  the  ravag'd  £arth  destnsction  Spread ; 
Then  shall  Rufinus,  fram'd  for  every  tU, 
With  your  own  vengeance  execute  your  will; 
A  prodigy  firom  savage  parents  sprung. 
Impetuous  aS  a  tigress  new  with  young ; 
Tierce  as  the  hydra,  fickle  as  the  fiood, 
And  keen  as  meagre  harpies  for  their  food. 

«  Soon  as  the  infant  drew  the  viial  air, 
I  first  received  him  tq  my  nursing  care ; 
And  often  he,  when  tender  yet  and  young. 
Cried  for  the  teat,  and  on  my  bosom  hung : 
Whilst  my  hortCd  terpenU  round  his  visage  play'd. 
His  fclatm'es  fbrm'd,  and  there  their  venom  shed; 
Whilst  I,  infusing,  breath'd  into  his  heart 
Deceit  and  crafty  and  every  hurtful  art ; 
Taught  him  t'  involve  his  soul  in  secret  clouds. 
With  false  dissembling  smiles  to  veil  his  frauds. 

*<  Not  dying.patriots'  tortures  can  assuage 
His  inborn  cruelty,  his  native  rage : 
Not  Tagus'  yellow  torrent  can  suffice 
His  boandless  and  nnsated  avarice : 
Nor  all  the  metal  of  Pactolus'  streams. 
Nor  Hermus  glittering  as  tbe  solar  beam. 


'<  If  you  the  stratagem  propoaM  approve. 
Let  us  to  court  this  bane  of  croums  remove. 
There  shall  be  soon,  with  his  intriguing  art. 
Guide  uncontrol'd  the  willing  prince's  heart. 
NotNuma's  wisdom  shall  that  heart  defend. 
When  the  false  faoaurite  acts  the!  fkithful/rten^.'' 

Soon  as  she  ended,  the  surrounding  crowd 
With  peals  of  joy  the  black  design  applaud. 

Now  with  an  adamant  her  hair  she  bound. 
With  a  blue  serpent  girt  her  vest  around ; 
Then  hastes  to  Phlegethon's  impetuous  stream. 
Whose  pitchy  waves  are  flakes  of  rolling  fiame  ; 
There  lights  a  torch,  and  straight,   with  winga 

display'd; 
Shoots  swiftly  through  the  dun  Tartarian  glade. 

A  .place  on  Gallia's  utmost  verge  there  lies. 
Extended  to  the  sea  and  southern  skies ; 
Wlwre  once  Ulysses,  as  old  fables  tell, 
Invok'd  and  rais'd  th'  inhabitanU  of  Hell ; 
Where  oft',  with  staring  eyes,  the  trembling  hind 
Sees  airy  phautoms  skim  before  the  wind : 
Hence  springs  the  Fury  into  upper  skies, 
InCectiug  all  the  region  as  she  flies  : 
She  roars,  and  shakes  the  atmosphere  around. 
And  earth  and  sea  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
Then  straighttmnsform'd  her  snakes  to  silver  hairs. 
And  like  an  old  decrepid  sage  appears ; 
Slowly  shecnep«  along  with  trembling  gait. 
Scarce  can  her  languid  limbs  sustain  her  weight 
At  length,  arriving  at  Rufinus'  cell, ' 
Which,  from  his  moustrous  birth,  she  knew  sd 

well. 
She  mildly  thus  Hell's  daritti^  hvpe  addres8*d, 
South'd  his  ambition,  and  inflaih'd  his  breast : 

"  Can  sloth  dissolve  Rufinus ;  canst  thou  pass 
Thy  sprightly  youth  in  soft  inglorious  ease  ? 
Know,  that  thy  better  fate,  thy  kinder  star. 
Does  more  exalted  paths  for  thee  prepare. 
If  thou  an  old  mau's  counsel  canst  obey, 
I'he  subject  world  shall  own  thy  sovereign  sway : 
For  my  enlight'd  soul,  my  conscious  breast, 
Of  magic's  secret  science  is  possess'd. 
Oft'  have  I  forc'd,  with  myHic  nddnight  spells^ 
Pale  spectres  from  their  subterranean  cells : 
Old  Hecate  attends  my  powerful  song. 
Powerful  to  hasten  fate,  or  to  prolong ;       ,       ' 
Powerful  the  rooted  stubborn  oak  to  move. 
To  stop  the  thunder  bursting  from  above. 
To  make  the  rapid  flood's  descending  stream 
Plow  backward  to  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 
Nor  doubt  my  trpth— behold,  with  just  surprise. 
An  effort  of  my  ail^—a  pidace  rise*** 

She  said ;  and,  lo !  a  palace  towering  seems. 
With  Parian  pillars  and  ipetallic  beams. 
Rufinus,  ravish'd  with  the  vast  delight. 
Gorges  his  avarice,  and  gluts  his  sight. 
Such*  was  his  transport,  such  his  sudden  prid^ 
When  Midas  first  his  galden  toish  eiyoy'd : 
But,  as  his  stiffening  food  to  metal  tum'd. 
He  found  bis  rashness,  and  his  ruin  moum'd. 

"  Be  thou  or  man  or  god,"  Rufinus  said, 
"  I  follow  wheresoe'er  thy  dictates  lead." 

Then  from  his  hut  be  fiies,  assumes  the  state 
Propounded  by  the  fiend,  prepar'd  by  Fate. 
Ambition  soon  began  to  lift  her  bead. 
Soaring,  she  mounts  with  restless  pinions  sptead  ^ 
But  Justice,  conscious,  shuns  the  poiaoo'd  air. 
Where  only  prostituted  tools  repair ; 
Where  3tilico  and  Viitue  not  avail ; 
Where  roya(/aa0iur«  stand  exposed  to  salO|    .  . 
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Where  now  Ruflmis,  scandalously  great, 
Loads  labooring  nations  with  oppressive  weight  ^ 
Keeps  the  obsequious  world  depending  still 
On  the  prcmd  dictates  of  his  lawless  will ; 
Advances  those,  whose  fierce  and  fiEtctious  zeal 
Prompts  ever  to  resUt,  and  to  rebel; 
But  those  impeaches,  who  their  prince  commend, 
Who,  dauntless,  dare  his  sacred  rights  defend; 
Expounds  small  riots  into  highest  crimes, 
Brands  loffaUy  as  treason  to  the  times. 
All  hoMighty  miiuoii,  mad  with  rmpirs grown, 
Enslaves  the  subjects,  and  insults  tli*  throne, 

A  thousand  disemboguing  rivers  pay 
Their  everlasting  bomi^  to  the  sea  ; 
The  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames, 
Pour  constant  down  their  tributary  streams : 
But  yet  the  sea  confesses  no  increase. 
For  all  is  swallowM  in  the  deep  abyss. 

In  craving,  stili  Rufinus'  soul  remains. 
Though  fed  with  showers  of  gold,  and  floods  of 

gains ; 
For  he  despoils  and  ravages  the  land. 
No  state  is  free  from  his  rapacious  hand  ; 
Treasures  immense  he  hoards ;  erects  a  tower, 
To  lodge  the  plundered  world's  collected  store  : 
Unmeasured  is  his  wealth,  unbounded  is  his  power. 

Ob !  whither  would*st  thou  rove,  mistaken  man  f 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  thy  acquisitions  vain : 
For  now,  suppose  thy  aoarice  possess^ 
Of  all  the  splendour  of  the  glittering  East, 
Of  Croesus'  mass  of  wealth,  of  Cyrus'  crown. 
Suppose  the  ocean's  treasure  all  thy  own ; 
Stiil  would  thy  soul  repine,  still  ask  for  more, 
Unblest  with  plenty,  with  abundance  poor. 

Fabricins,  in  himself,  in  virtue  -great, 
Disdain'd  a  monarch's  bribe,  despis'd  his  state.. 
Serranus,  as  he  grac'd  the  consul's  chair, 
So-conld  he  guide  the  plough's  laborious  share. 
The  £un'd,  the  warlike,  Curii  deign'd  to  dwell 
In  a  poor  lonely  cot  and  humble  cell. 
Such  a  retreat  to  me's  more  glorious  far, 
Than  all  thy  pomp,  than  all  thy  triumphs  are : 
Give  me  my  solitary  native  home, 
Take  thou  thy  rising  tower,  thy  lofty  dome  ; 
Though  there  thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
Abstracts  and  ravishes  the  curious  eye ; 
Though  each  apartment,  every  spacious  room. 
Shines  with  the  glories  of  the  Tyrian  loom; 
Yet  here  I  view  a  more  delighUiil  scene. 
Where  Natnre*8  freshest  bloom  and  beauties  trign; 
Where  the  warm  Zephyr's  genial  balmy  wing. 
Playing,  difinses  an  eternal  spring : 
Tliough  there  thy  lewd  lascivioua  limbs  are  laid 
On  a  rich  downy  couch,  or  goUen  bed  : 
Yet  here,  extended  on  the  flowery  grass. 
Mora  free  from  care,  my  guiltless  hours  I  pass : 
Though  there  thy  sycofiants,  a  servile  race. 
Cringe  at  thy  levees,  and  resound  thy  praise ; 
Yet  here  a  murmuring  stream,  or  warbling  bird, 
To  me  does  sweeter  harmony  afford. 

Nature  on  all  the  power  of  bliss  bestows, 
Whieh  from  her  bonnteous  source  perpetual  flows. 
Bat  he  alone  with  happiness  is  Uest, 
Who  knows  to  use  it  rightly  when  possest : 
A  doctrine,  if  well  poiz'd  in  Reason's  scale. 
Nor  hianiry  nor  want  would  thus  prevail ; 
Nor  would  our  fleets  so  frequent  plough  the  main, 
Nor  our  embattled  armies  strew  the  plain. 

Bat,  oh !  Rufinus  is  to  reason  blind ! 
A  strange  hydropic  thirst  infl«joe»  his  mind* 
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No  bribes  his  growing  appetite  can  sate; 
For  new  possessions  new  desires  create. 
No  sense  of  shame,  no  modesty,  restrains. 
Where  Avarice  or  where  Ambition  reigns. 
When  with  strict  o^ths  his  proffer'd  faith  he  binds, 
False  are  his  vows,  and  treacherous  his  designs. 

Now,  should  a  patriot  rise,  his  power  oppose, 
Should  he  assert  a  sinking  nation's  cause. 
He  stirs  a  vengeance  nothing  can  control, 
Such  is  the  rancour  of  his  haughty  soul ; 
Fell  as  a  lioness  in  Libya's  plain, 
When  tortur'd  with  the  javelin's  pointed  pain; 
Or  a  spurn'd  seipent,  as  she  shoots  along. 
With  lightning  in  her  eyes,  and  poison  in  her 
Nor  will  those  families  eraz'd  sdifice ;       [tongue. 
But  provinces  and  cities  he  destroys : 
Urg'd  on  with  blind  revenge  and  settled  hate. 
He  labours  the  confusion  of  the  state ; 
Subverts  the  nation's  o1d-establish*d  frame. 
Explodes  her  laws,  and  tramples  on  her  fame. 

If  e'er  in  mercy  he  pretends  to  save 
A  man,  pursu'd  by  Faction,  from  the  grace ; 
Then  he  invents  new  punishments,  nezv  pains. 
Condemns  to  silettce,  and  from  truth  restrains '; 
Then  rachs  and  piiUrries,  and  bonds  and  bars. 
Then  niin  and  impeachmmts  he  prepares. 
O  dreadful  mercy !  more  than  Death  severe ! 
That  doubly  tortures  whom  it  seems  to  spare ! 

All  seem  enslaved,  all  bow  to  him  alone ; 
Nor  dare  their  hate  their  just  resentments  own ; 
But  inward  grieve,  their  sighs  and  pangs  confin*dy 
Which  with  convtUsioe  sorrow  tear  the  mind* 
Envy  is  mot«>— *tis  treason  to  disclose 
The  baneful  source  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  superior  soul  appears 
Utmhock'd,  unmov'd,  by  base  ignoble  fears. 
He  is  the  polar  star,  directs  the  state. 
When  parties  rage,  and  public  tempests  beat ; 
He  is  the  safe  retreat,  the  sweet  repose. 
Can  sooth  and  calm  afflicted  Virtue's  voet ; 
He  is  the  solid,  firm,  unshaken  force. 
That  only  knows  to  stem  th'  invader's  course. 

So  when  a  river,  swell'd  with  winter's  rains. 
The  limits  of  its  wonted  shore  dizains  ; 
Bridges,  and  stones,  and  trees,  in  vain  oppose; 
With  unresisted  rage  the  torrent  flows : 
But  as  it,  rolling,  meets  a  mighty  rock. 
Whose  fix'd  foundations  can  repel  the  shock. 
Elided  surges  roar  in  eddies  round. 
The  rock,  uamoo'd,  reverberates  the  sound. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  TH^  ROBIN*, 

AN  APOLOGUE; 

Translated  from  the  original  of  ^sop,  written  two 
thousand  years  since,  and  now  rendered  in  fa- 
miliar verse  by  H.  G.   L,  Mag, 

Good  precepts  and  true  gold  are  mora  valuable 
for  their  antiquity.     And  $ere  X  present  my  good 

"  Alluding  to  the  aoiikence  then  recently  passed 
on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  whom  our  author  was  a 
profS»sed  advocate.    2V. 

'"  The  political  moral  of  this  little  apologue  is  too 
evident  to  need  any  other  comment,  than  barely 
mentigoio^  that  the  lady  was  queen  Annej  dcslr- 
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reader  with  one,  delivered  by  the  first  founder  of 
mythology,  ^sop  him8d£  Maximus  Plaoudes 
takes  notice  of  it,  as  a  very  excellent  part  of  his 
production^  and  Phasdrus,  Camerarius,and  others, 
seem  to  agree,  that  his  Eagle,  and  five  others  not 
yet  translated,  are  equal  to  any  of  his  that  are 
banded  down  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Ogleby  and  sir 
Roger  L' Estrange  bad  the  uahappiness  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  them,  yat  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  them  by  the  removal  of  my  old  library, 
which  has  made  me  amends  for  the  trouble  of 
getting  to  where  I  now  teach.  They  were  written, 
or  dictated  at  least,  by  iEsop,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
Olympiad :  and  though  1  designed  them  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  my  school,  (this  being  translated  by 
a  youth  designed  for  a  Greek  professor)  yet  no 
jnan  is  so  wise  as  not  to  need  instruction,  aye,  and 
by  the  way  of  fable  too ;  siace  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  the  best  instructors,  teach  us  by  way 
of  parable,  symbol,  image,  and  figure ;  and  David 
was  more  moved  with  Nathan's  ''Thou  art  the 
man,"  than  all  the  most  rigid  lectures  in  the  world 
would  have  done.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  comparing  this  version  with  the  original,  let 
them  begin  at  the  tenth  line,  and  they  will  find  it 
metaphrastically  done,  verhum  verbOf  as  the  best 
way  of  justice  to  the  author.  Those  that  are  mere 
adorers  of  ^iXot  x6y«i  will  not  be  angry  that  it  is  in 
this  sort  of  metre,  for  which  I  gave  leave,  the  lad 
baving  a  turn  to  this  sort  of  measure,  which  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  though  not  lofty,  for  my 
own  part,  I  concur  with  my  master  Aristotle,  that 
fv$t*k  i  iftJuart'itt  are  very  far  from  being  unneces- 
sary or  unpleasant  May  this  be  of  use  to  thee  i 
and  it  will  plea^  thine  in  all  good  wishes. 
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TBE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROBIN. 

A  LADY  liv'd  in  former  days, 
Tliat  well  deserved  the  utmost  pmise ; 
For  greatness,  birth,  and  justice  fam*d. 
And  every  virtue  could  be  nam'd ; 
Which  made  her  course  of  life  so  even. 
That  she's  a  saint  (if  dead)  in  Heaven. 

Tliis  lady  had  a  little  scat 
Just  like  a  palace,  'twas  so  neat, 
From  aught  (but  goodness)  l^cr  letreat. 

One  morninc:,  in  her  giving  way. 
As  was  her  custom  every  day, 
To  cheer  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  cold. 
Or  with  apparel,  food,  or  gold. 
There  came  a  gazing  stranger  by. 
On  whom  she  quickly  cast  an  eye. 

The  man,  admiring,  made  a  stand  ; 
He  had  a  bird  upon  his  hand  : 
•*  What's  that,"  says  she, « that  hangs  its  head. 
Sinking  and  faint  ?  'Tis  almost  dead." 
**  Madam,  a  red-breast  that  I  found, 
By  this  wet  season  almost  drown'd." 
"  Oh  !  bring  him  in,  and  keep  him  warm ; 
Robins  do  never  any  harm." 

ing  the  reader  to  recollect  the  change  which  she 
made  in  her  ministry  in  1709,  the  year  in  which 
this  p^em  was  written  ^  and  referring  to  Rufious. 


They  soon  obeyed,  and  chopt  him  i 

Gave  him  whatever  he  would  eat^ 

The  lady  care  herself  did  take. 

And  made  a  nest  for  Robin's  sake : 

But  he  perkt  up  into  her  chair. 

In  which  he  plenteously  did  fare. 

Assuming  quite  another  air. 

The  neighbours  thought, wheu  this  they  spjM, 

The  world  well  mended  on  his  side. 

With  well-tun'd  throat  he  whistled  long. 
And  every  body  lik'd  his  song. 
"  At  last,^'  said  they,  "  this  litUe  thing 
Will  kill  itgelf,  so  long  to  sing  j 
We'll  closet  him  among  the  rest 
Of  those  my  lady  loves  the  best" 
They  little  thought,  that  saw  him  com^ 
That  Robins  were  so  quarrelsome : 
The  dooc  they  open'd,  in  he  pops. 
And  to  the  highest  perch  he  hops; 
The  party-colour'd  birds  he  chose. 
The  gold-finches,  and  such  as  those ; 
With  them  he'd  peck,  and  bill,  and  feed. 
And  very  well  (at  times)  agreed : 
Canary-birds  were  his  delight, 
Witli  them  he'd  tiU-a-iiU  all  night; 
But  the  brown  linnets  went  to  pot. 
He  kili'd  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

The  servants  were  employ*d  each  day. 
Instead  of  .work,  to  part  some  fray. 
And  wish'd  the  aukward  fellow  curst 
That  brought  him  to  my  lady  first. 
At  last  they  all  resolv'd  upoi^ 
Some  way  to  tell  my  lady  on't. 

Meanwhile  hc'ad  had  a  noble  swing. 
And  rul'd  just  like  the  Gallic  king; 
Having  kili'd  or  wounded  all. 
Unless  the  Eagle  in  the  hall; 
With  whom  ht'  durst  but  only  jar. 
He  being  the  very  soul  of  war. 
But  hated  him  for  his  desert. 
And  bore  him  malice  at  his  heart. 

This  Eagle  was  my  lady's  pride. 
The  guardian  safety  of  her  side : 
He  often  brought  home  foreign  prey. 
Which  humbly  at  her  feet  he  lay. 
For  colour,  pinions,  and  stature. 
The  fairest  workmanship  of  Nature  ; 
'Twould  do  one  good  to  see  him  mov^ 
So  full  of  grandeur,  grace,  and  love ; 
He  was  indeed  a  bird  for  Jove. 
He  soar'd  aloflin  Brucum's  field. 
And  thousand  kites  and  vultures  kili'd  j 
Which  made  him  d^ar  to  all  that  flew. 
Unless  to  Rubin  and  his  crew. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  pufTd  up  with  pride. 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abide, 
A  goose-quill  on  for  weapon  ty'd. 
Knowing  by  use,  that,  now  and  then, 
A  sword  less  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

As  for  example-^ What  at  home 
You've  well  conti  iv'd  to  do  at  Rome, 
A  pen  blows  up — before  you  come. 
You  are  supposed  to  undermine 
The  foe-— in  some  immense  design, 
A  pen  can  bite  you  with  a  line  ; 
*niere's  foi  ty  ways  to  give  a  sign. 

WcU — all  on  fire  away  he  stalk'd. 
Till  come  to— where  the  Ea^e  walk'd. 

Bob  did  not  shill-I  shall-I  go, 
Nor  said  one  word  of  friend  or  foe  j 
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Utit  flhting  ftt  htm  made  a  blow, 

Ai  gttne-cockswith  their  gauntlets  do. 

At  which  the  eagle  gracefully 

east  a  disdaining,  sparkling  eye ; 

As  who  should  say — What^s  this,  a  fly  ^ 

But  no  r«venge  at  all  did  take, 

He  8par*d  bim  for  their  lady's  s^ke. 

Who  ponder'd  these  things  in  her  lAind, 

And  took  the  conduct  of  the  eagle  kind. 

Upon  reflection  now — ^to  show 

What  harm  the  least  of  things  may  do. 

Mad  Robin,  with  his  cursed  flirt, 

One  of  the  eagle's  3  eyes  had  hurt ; 

Infl&m*d  it,  made  it  red  and  sore : 

But  the  affront  inflamed  it  more. 

Oh,  how  the  family  did  tear ! 

To  fire  the  house,  could  scarce  forbear: 

With  scorn,  not  pain,  the  eagle  fir>d, 

Murmur*d  disdain,  and  so  retir'd. 

Robin,  to  offer  some  relief. 
In  words  like  these  would  heal  their  grief: 
'*  Should    th>    Eagle    die    (which    Heaven 

forbid!) 
We  ought  some  other  to  proride. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  now 
Are  fit,  but  in  a  year  or  two : 
And  should  this  mighty  warrior  Mi, 
They  should  not  want  a  general." 

As  men  have  long  observed,  that  one 
Misfortune  seldom  comes  alone ; 
Just  in  the  moment  this  was  done, 
Ten  thousand  foes  in  sight  were  come : 
Vultures,  and  kites,  and  birds  of  prey. 
In  flocks  so  thick — ^they  darkenM  day. 
A  long«concerted  force  and  strong. 
Vermin  of  all  kinds  made  the  throng; 
Foxes  were  in  the  faction  join*d, 
Who  waited  their  approach  to  ground. 

By  every  band,  from  common  fame. 
The  frightful  face  of  danger  came. 
One  cries,  «*  What  help  now — who  can  teU  ? 
Pm  glad  the  Eagle's  here,  and  well  I'* 
Another  out  of  breath  with  fear. 
Says,  **  Thousands  more  near  sea  appear; 
They'll  swop  our  chicken  from  the  door; 
We  never  were  so  set  before : 
We're  glad  the  Eagle  will  forget, 
And  the  invaders  kill  or  beat." 

Reserved  and  great,  his  noble  mind. 
Above  all  pretty  things  inclined, 
AbhonM  the  thoughts  of  any  thing. 
But  what  his  lady's  peace  could  bring : 
Who  bless'd  him  first,  and  bade  him  do 
As  he  was  wont,  and  beat  the  foe. 

Burning  and  restless  as  the  Sun, 
Until  this  willing  work  was  done ; 
He  whets  his  talons,  stretch'd  his  wings, 
His  lightning  darts,  and  terrour  flings  j 
Towers  with  a  flight  into  the  sky, 
These  million  monsters  to  descry, 
Prepar'd  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

The  party,  that  so  far  was  come. 
Thought  not  the  eagle  was  at  home : 
To  fame  and  danger  us'd  in  field. 
They  knew  he'd  quickly  make  them  yield: 
But;  on  assurance  he  was  near, 
locumber'd,  faint,  and  dead  with  fear, 

<  0^\fA^,  amongst  the  Greeks,  signifies  ^  Ho- 
WHtr  as  tender  as  the  eye."    KING, 


They  made  with  hurry  towards  the  lakes; 
And  he  his  pinions  o'er  them  shakes. 
They  had  not  (with  such  horrour  fiU'd) 
The  courage  to  let  one  be  kill'd : 
They  fled,  and  left  no  ft)e  behind. 
Unless  it  were  the  fleeting  wind: 
Only — a  man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook. 

The  family  had  now  repose : 
But  with  the  Sun  the  Eajrie  rose ; 
Th'  imperial  bird  pursued  the  foe. 
More  toil  than  rest  inur'd  to  know. 
He  wing'd  his  way  to  I^tian  land. 
Where  first  was  hatch'd  this  murdering  band; 
He  darted  death  where'er  he  came. 
Some  of  them  dying  at  his  name. 
Their  mighty  foe— a  fatal  pledge, 
Their  bowels  tore  through  every  hedge : 
They  flutter,  shriek,  and  caw,  and  hiss, 
Their  strength  decays,  and  fears  increase : 
But  most  the  chevaliei-s  the  geese. 
So  many  slaughtered  fowl  there  was,         , 
Their  carcases  block'd-up  the  ways ; 
The  rest  he  drove,  half  spent,  pell-mell. 
Suite  to  the  walls  of  Pontifell. 

Robin  at  home,  though  mad  to  hear 
He  should  so  conquer  every  where. 
Expostulated  thus  with  fear : 
**  Ungrateful  I,  that  so  have  stirr'd 
Against  this  generous,  noble  bird, 
Wast  thou  not  first  by  him  preferr'd?  >• 
Let's  leave  him  in  his  gall  to  bum. 
And  back  to  Pontifell  return. 

There  some  to  chimney-tops  aspire. 
To  turrets  some  that  could  fly  higher  ; 
Some  'hove  a  hundred  miles  were  gone. 
To  roost  them  at  Byzantium. 
Alas  !  in  vain  was  their  pretence, 
He  broke  through  all  their  strong  defence : 
Down  went  their  fences,  wires,  and  all ; 
Perehes  and  birds  together  fall. 

l<fone  hop'd  his  power  to  withstand. 
But  gave  the  nest  to  his  command : 
They  told  him  of  ten  thousand  more. 
In  flocks  along  the  Ganges'  shore, 
Safe  in  their  furrows,  free  from  trouble. 
Like  partridges  among  the  stubble. 
He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air» 
And  steady  flight  soon  brought  him  there. 
Lord,  how  deceiv'd  and  vex'd  he  was ! 
To  find  they  were  but  meer  jackdaws. 
A  hundred  thousand  all  in  light. 
They  all  could  chatter,  not  one  fight. 
"  Pll  deal  by  them  as  is  their  due  : 
Shough !»» cry'd  the  eagle  ;  off  they  flew. 
His  flashing  eye  their  hearts  confounds, 
Though  by  their  flight  secure  from  wounds, 
Which  was  a  signal,  fetal  baulk 
To  a  late  swift  Italian  hawk. 

The  Eagle  would  no  rest  afford. 
Tin  he  had  sent  my  lady  word ; 
Who  when  she  heard  the  dear  surprise. 
Wonder  and  joy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  feithful  Eagle,  hast  thou  then 
My  mortal  foes  dcstroy'd  again  ? 
Return,  return,  and  on  me  wait ; 
Be  thou  the  guardian  of  my  gate ; 
Thee  and  thy  friends  are  worth  my  care, 
Thy  foes  (if  any  such  there  are) 
Shall  my  avenging  a,pger  share.** 
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So— lest  new  ills  shonld  intervene. 
She  tum'd  the  Robin  out  again. 

The  Samians  now,  in  vast  delight, 
Bless  the  good  lady  day  and  night ; 
"Wish  that  her  life  might  ne'er  be  done. 
But  everlasting  as  the  Sun. 
The  Eagle  high  again  did  soar; 
The  lady  was  disturb'd  no  more. 
But  all  things  flourish'd  as  before. 


ROBIN  RED  BREAST,  WITH  THE  BEASTS, 

AN  OLD  cat's  prophecy; 

Taken  out  of  an  old  copy  of  verses  supposed  to  be 
I  written  by  John  Lidgate,a  monk  of  Bury. 

One  that  had  in  her  infant  state. 
While  plajring  at  her  father's  gate. 
Seen  and  was  most  hugely  smitten 
With  young  dog  and  dirty  kitten. 
Had  took  them  up  and  lug*d  them  in, 
And  made  the  scnants  wash  them  clean'. 

When  she  to  a  fit  age  was  grown. 
To  be  sole  mistress  of  her  ottn, 
Then  to  her  favour  and  strange  trust 
,  She  rais'd  these  two ;  in  rank  the  first 
*  The  dog :  who,  with  gilt  collar  grac*d. 
Strutted  about    The  cat  was  plac'd 
Cer  all  the  house  to  domineer. 
And  kept  each  wight  of  her  in  fear ; 
While  he  o'er  all  the  plains  had  power. 
That  savage  wolves  might  not  de\'our 
tieT  flocks.    She  gave  him  charge  great  care 
To  take :  but  beasts  uncertain  are ! 

Now  see  by  these  what  troubles  rise 
To  those  who  in  their  choice  unwise 
Put  trust  in  such ;  for  be  soon  join'd 
With  beast  of  prey  the  dog  combin'd. 
Who  kill'd  the  sheep,  and  tore  the  hind ; 
While  he  would  stand,  and  grin,  and  bark. 
Concealing  thus  bis  dealings  dark. 
A  wolf,  or  so,  sometimes  he'd  take. 
And  then,  O  what  a  noise  he'd  make ! 
But  with  wild*beast8  o'er-run  yet  are 
The  plains :  some  die  for  want  of  fare. 
Or  torn,  or  kill'd ;  the  shepherds  find 
Each  day  are  lost  of  every  kind. 

Thy  silly  sheep  lament  in  vain ; 
Of  their  hard  fate,  not  him,  complain. 
The  shepherds,  and  the  servants  ail. 
Against  the  traitor  loudly  bawl : 
But  there  was  none  that  dar'd  to  tell 
Their  lady  what  to  them  befcl ; 
Por  puss  a  fox  of  wondrous  art 
BroughUin,  to  help,  and  take  their  part. 
By  whose  assistance  to  deceive. 
She  made  her  every  lye  believe. 

One  lucky  day,  when  she  was  walking 
In  her  woods,  with  servants  talking, 
And  stopp'd  to  hear  how  very  well 
A  red-breast  sung,  then  him  to  dwell 
With  her  she  call'd :  he  came,  and  took 
His  place  next  to  a  6ivourite  rook  j 

■  The  political  drift  of  this  intended  prophecy  is 
still  more  evident  than  that  of  the  preceding  poem; 
the  satire  hem$  abundantly  nore  personal,    JV. 


Where  Robin  soon  began  td  tAng 
Such  songs  as  made  the  house  to  ring  $ 
He  sung  the  loss  and  death  of  sheep. 
In  notes  that  made  the  lady  weep : 
How  for  his  charge  the  dog  unfit. 
Took  part  with  foes,  and  shepherds  bit ; 
Ev'n  from  his  birth  he  did  him  trace. 
And  show  him  cur  of  shabby  race ; 
The  first  by  wandering  beggars  fed. 
His  sire,  advanc'd,  tum'd  spit  for  bread  } 
Himself  each  trust  had  still  abus'd ; 
To  steal  what  he  should  guard,  was  os'd 
From  puppy :  known  where-e'er  he  came 
Both  vile  and  base,  and  void  of  shame. 

The  cat  he  sung,  that  none  could  match 
For  venom'd  spite,  or  cruel  scratch ; 
That  from  a  witch  transform'd  she  came. 
Who  kitten'd  three  of  equal  fame : 
This  first,. one  dead,  of  tabby  fur 
The  third  survives,  much  noise  of  her 
Had  been  ;  a  cat  well  known,  with  ease 
On  errands  dark,  o'er  land  and  seas. 
She'd  jonrnies  take  to  cub  of  bear. 
From  these  intriguing  beasts,  who  swear 
They'll  bring  him  to  defend  the  wrong 
That  they  have  done.    Again  he  sung. 
How  tabby  once,  in  moon-light  night. 
Trotted  with  letter  fox  did  write; 
In  which  he  sends  his  best  respects- 
To  the  she-bear,  and  thus  directs : 
"  Madam,*'  said  he,  «  your  cub  safe  send^ 
None  shall  his  worship  soon  offend  ; 
It's  all  1  can  at  present  do 
To  serve  him,  as  his  friends  well  know." 

At  this  the  beasts  grew  in  such  rage. 
That  none  their  fury  could  assuage; 
Nay,  puss  her  lady  would  have  scratched. 
And  tore  her  eyes,  but  she  was  watcb'd  ; 
For  she'd  set  up  her  back,  and  mew. 
And  thrice  ev'n  in  her  face  she  flew. 
The  dog,  like  an  ungrateful  spark. 
At  her  would  dare  to  snarl  and  bark. 
Her  tenants  wondering  stood  to  hear 
That  she  their  insolence  wo'uld  bear; 
And  ofTer'd  their  assistance  to 
Soon  make  them  better  manners  know  : 
But  she,  to  avoid  all  fiirther  rout. 
Her  window  opening,  tum'd  Bob  out; 
Hoping  that  then  her  beasts  would  live 
In  peace,  and  no  disturbance  give. 

Yet  nothing  she  can  do  avails. 
Their  rage  against  her  still  prevails ; 
Though  puss  was  warned  to  fear  their  fiite 
In  lines  (by  old  prophetic  cat 
Writ  before  her  transformation. 
When  she  was  in  the  witch's  station) 
Foretelling  thus :  «*  When  beasts  arc  grown 
To  certain  heights,  before  unknown 
Of  human  race,  some  shall  aloud 
Inflame  and  arm  a  dreadf\il  crowd. 
Who  in  vast  numbers  shall  advance. 
And  to  new  tunes  shall  make  them  daaces 
When  this  begins,  no  longer  hope. 
For  all  remains  is  axe  and  rope." 

But,  not  detcrr'd  by  this,  they  dar'd. 
With  some  who  of  their  plunder  shar'd, 
T'  affront  their  lady,  and  conspire 
To  many  with  her  money  hire ; 
Contemning  her,  to  pay  undue 
Hi'^ds  unto  this  bestial  cmw-i 
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Thouph  th^se  rescraWcd  hnman  shapes, 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  apes; 
Who  some  in  house,  and  some  in  wood. 
And  others  in  high  boxes  stood. 
That  chattering  made  such  noise  and  stir. 
How  all  was  due  to  fox  and  onr; 
Till,  by  their  false  deluding  way, 
She  found  her  flocks  begin  to  stray. 

Still  Robin  does  for  her  his  care 
And  acal  express;  on  whom  yet  are 
His  thoughts  all  fix'd.     Ou  her  he  dreams 
Each  night.     Her  praises  are  his  themes 
In  son^R  all  day.     Now  perchM  on  tree. 
Finding  himself  secure  and  free. 
He  pertly  shakes  his  little  win^rp. 
Sets  up  his  throat :  again  he  sings, 
**  That  she  had  left  no  other  way 
To  save  her  flocks,  and  end  this  fray, 
But  soon  to  her  assistance  take 
One  who  could  make  these  monsters  shake; 
A  well-known  huntsman,  who  has  skill 
The  fiercest  beasts  to  tame  or  kil^: 
At  her  command  he*d  come,  and  he 
WouW  make  her  great,  and  set  them  free; 
That,  should  these  beasts  some  evil  day 
Bring  cub  into  her  grounds,  she  may 
Depend  that  not  herself  they  Ml  spare. 
Since  to  insult  her  now  they  dare: 
All  she  at  best  can  hope  for  then, 
Is  to  be  safe  shut  up  in  den ; 
Since  by  sure  signs  all  these  inerate 
Are  known  to  bear  her  deadly  hate.*' 

He  ends  his  son?,  and  prays  to  Hehven 
That  she  may  have  the  wisdom  given, 
Before  it  be  too  late,  to  take 
Such  resolutions  as  ma^  make 
Her  safe,  and  that  these  beasts  no  more 
To  ravqige  iu  the  plains  have  power. 


BRITAIN'S  PALLADIUM; 

OR, 

LORD  BOLIXGBTIOKE'S  WELCOME  FROM 
FRANCE*. 

Et  thure,  et  fidibus  jnvat 

Placare,  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Costodes  Numidae  Dcos. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  Od.  xxxvi.  ad  Pomponium 
Numidam,  oh  ciyus  ex  Hispania  red- 
ditum  gaudio  exultat. 

What  noise  is  th'is,  that  interrupts  my  sleep? 

What  echoing  shouts  rise  from  the  briny  deep? 

Keptune  a  solemn  festival  prepares. 

And  peace  through  all  his  flowing  orb  declares: 

That  draadful  trident  which  he  U8»d  to  shake. 

Make  Earth's  foundations  and  Jove's  palace  quake. 

Now,  by  his  side,  on  ouzy  couch  reclin'd. 

Give*  a  smooth  surface  and  a  gentle  wind: 

Innumerable  Tritons  lead  the  way, 

And  crowds  of  Nereids  round  his  chariot  play. 

«  Lord  Bolingbroke  set  oat  for  France  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  his  under-secretaries, 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  Abbe  Gualtier)  Aug.  2;  and 
arrived  again  Id  London,  Aug.  SI,  17)2.    K 


The  ancient  sea-gods  with  attention  wait. 
To  learn  what's  now  the  last  result  of  Fate ; 
What  earthly  monarch  Neptune  now  decrees 
Alone  his  great  v'l  egerent  of  the  seas. 

By  an  auspicious  gale,  Britannia's  fleet 
On  Gallia^s  coast  this  shining  triumph  meet; 
These  pomps  divine  their  mortal  sense  surprise. 
Loud  to  the  ear,  and  dazzling  to  the  eyes: 
Whilst  scaly  Tritons,  with  their  shells,  proclaim 
The  names  that  must  sur\'ive  to  future  fame; 
And  nymphs  their  diadems  of  pearl  prepare 
For   monarchs  who,   to  purchase  peace,   make 

war: 
Then  Neptune  his  majestic  silence  broke. 
And  to  the  trembling  sailors  mildly  spoke: 
"  Throughout  the  world  Britannia's  flag  displfiy  ; 
'Tis  my  command,  that  all  the  globe  obey; 
Let  British  streamers  wave  their  heads  on  high. 
And  dreail  no  foe  beneath  Jove^  azure  sky; 
The  rest  let  Nereus  tell"— 

"  If  I  have  truth,"  says  Nereus,  "  arid  foresee 
The  intricate  designs  of  Destiny; 
1,  that  have  view'd  whatever  fleets  have  rode 
With  sharpen'd  keels  to  cut  the  yielding  flood  ; 
I,  that  could  weigh  the  fetes  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Phoenician  wealth,  and  Carthaginian  doom; 
Must  surely  know  what,  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
Was  fore-ordainM  for  Britain's  happy  clime; 
How  wars  upon  the  watery  realm  shall  cease. 
And  Anna  give  the  world  a  glorious  peace; 
Restore^^the  spicy  traffic  of  the  east, 
And  stretch  her  empire  to  the  distant  wefti 
Her  fleets' descry  Aurora's  purple  bed. 
And  Phoebus'  steeds  after  their  labours  fed. 
The  southern  coasts,  to  Britain  scarcely  kpown. 
Shall  STOW  as  hospitable  as  their  own : 
No  monsters  shall  be  feign'd,  to  guard  their  store. 
When  British  trade  secures  their  golden  ore: 
The  fleecy  product  ofsthe  Cotswold  field 
Shall  equal  what  Peruvian  mountains  yield : 
Iron  shall  there  intrinsic  value  show, 
And  by  Vulcanian  art  more  precious  grow. 

"  Britannia's  royal  fishery  shall  be 
Improv'd  by  a  kind  guardian  deity: 
That  mighty  task  to  Glaucus  we  assign. 
Of  more  importance  than  the  richest  mine; 
He  shall  direct  them  how  to  strike  the  whale. 
How  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  prevail; 
What  treasure  lies  upon  the  frozen  coast  |- 

Not  yet  explor'd,  nor  negligently  lost.  ^ 

*'  In  vast  Arcadia's  plains,  new  theme  for  fame. 
Towns  shall  be  built,  sacred  to  Anna's  '  name : 
The  silver  fir  and  lofty  pine  shall  rise 
From  Britain's  own  united  colonies ; 
Which  to  the  mast  shall  canvas-wings  afford ; 
And  pitch,  to  strengthen  the  unfaithful  board  ; 
Norway  may  then  her  naval  stores  with-hold. 
And  proudly  starve  for  want  of  British  gold. 

".O  happy  isle !  to  such  advantage  plac'd. 
That  all  the  world  is  by  thy  counsels  grac'4; 
Thy  nation's  genius,  with  industrious  arts. 
Renders  thee  lovely  to  remotest  parts. 
Eliza  first  .the  sable  scene  withdrew. 
And  to  the  ancient  world  dispUiy'd  the  «ew ; 
When  Burleigh  at  the  helm  of  state  was  seen. 
The  truest  subject  to  the  greatest  queen ; 
The  Indians,  from  the  Spanish  yoke  made  free^ 
Bless'd  the  effects  of  English  liberty; 

'  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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Drake  round  the  WOrMhis  &oyereign*shonour  spread. 
Through   straits  and  gulphs  immense  her  £aune 

cenveyji; 
Kor  rests  inquiry  here;  bis  curious  eye 
Descries  new  constellations  in  the  sky, 
-In  which  vast  space,  ambitions  mariners 
Might  place  their  names  on  high,  and  choose  their 

stars. 
Raleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  discoveries  fir'd. 
And  all  the  depths  of  human  wit  inspired, 
KovM  o'er  the  western  world  in  search  of  fame. 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza's  name; 
SuMued  new  empires  that  will  records  be 
ImmurtaJ  of  a  queen's  virginity  3. 

"  But  think  not,  Aibion,  that  th^C^ons  decay, 
Or  tluit  thy  princes  have  less  power  to  sway; 
Whatever  in  Eliza's  reipu  was  seen, 
Wttb  a  redoubled  vigour  springs  again : 
Imperial  Anni%  shall  the  seas  coutroul. 
And  spfead  her  naval  laws  from  pole  to  pole: 
Nor  think  her  conduct  or  her  counsels  less, 
In  ails  of  war,  or  treaties  for  a  peace; 
In  thrifty  management  of  Britain's  wealth. 
Embezzled  lately,  or  purloin'd  by  stealth, 
^o  nation  can  fear  want,  or  dread  surprise, 
Where  Oxford's  prudence  BuiliMgh's  loss  supplies; 
On  him  the  public  most  securely  leans, 
To  ease  tlie  burthen  of  the  Ixst  of  queens: 
On  him  the  merchants  fix  their  longing  eyes. 
When  war  shall  cease,  and  British  commerce  rise. 

"  Alcides'  strength  and  Atlas'  firmer  mind 
To  narrow  straights  of  Europe  were  confined. 
The  British  sailors,  from  their  royal  change, ' 
May  find  a  nobler  liberty  to  range.  ^ 

Oxford  shall  be  their  pole-star  to  the  south. 
And  there  reward  the  efforts  of  their  youth ; 
Whence,  through  his  conduct,  traffic  shall  increase, 
£v'n  to  those  seas  which  take  their  name  from 
peace*, 

"  Peace  is  the  sound  must  glad  the  Britons' ears: 
But  see !  the  noble  Bolingbroke  appears ; 
Gestui-e  compos'd  and  looks  serene  declare 
Th'  approaching  issue  of  a  doubtful  war. 
Now  my  cerulean  racg,  safe  in  the  deep, 
Shajl  hear  no  cannons'  roar  disturb  their  sleep ; 
But  snnoothest  tides  and  the  most  halcyon  gales 
Shall, to  their ^rt  direct  Britannia's  sails. 

"  Ye  Tritons,  sons  of  gods!  'tis  my  comnland, 
That  you  see  Bolingbroke  in  safety  land ; 
Yoft^  concave  shells  for  softest  notes  prepare, 
"VVhilst  Echo  shall  repeat  the  gentlest  air; 
The' river-gods  shall  there  your  triumphs  meet, 
And,  in  old  Ocean  mix'd,  your  hero  errect ; 
Thames  shall  stand  wondering,  Isis  shall  rejoice, 
And  both  in  tuneful  numbers  ra'se  their  voice ; 
The  rapid  Medway,  and  the  fertile  Trent,    ■ 
In  swiftest  streams,  confess  their  true  content; 
Avon  and  Severn  shall  in  raptures  join. 
And  Fame  convey  them  to  the  northern  Tine. 
Tweed  then  no  more  the  Britons  shoiLdivide, 
But  peace  and  plenty  flow  on  either  side ; 
Triumphs  proclaim,  and  mirth  and  jovial  feasts. 
And  all  the  worid  invite  for  welcome  guests." 

Faction,  that  through  the  land  so  fiital  spread, 
Ko  jnore  shall  dare  to  raise  her  Hydra's  bead; 
But  all  her  votaries  in  silence  mourn 
Th^  happiness  of  Bolingbroke's  return ; 

^  Alluding  to  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 
*  The  Pacific  Ocean. 


Far  from  the  commoo  pitch,  he  shall  arise. 
With  great  designs,  to  dazzle  Envy's  eyes ; 
Search  deep,  to  know  of  whiggish  plots  the  soaroe, 
*Their  ever-turning  schemes,  and  restless  courseu 

yrho  shall  hereafter  British  annals  read. 
But  will  refiect  with  wonder  on  this  deed  ? 
How  artfully  his  conduct  overcame 
A  stubborn  race,  and  queuch'd  a  raging  flame  ; 
Retriev'd  the  Britons  from  unruly  Fate, 
And  overthrow  the  Phaetons  of  state  { 
These  wise  exploits  through  Gallia's  nation  ran. 
And  fir'd  their  souls,  to  see  the  wond'rous  maa : 
The  aged  counsellors,  without  surprise, 
Found  wit  and  prudeuce  sparkling  in  his  eyes  ; 
Wisdom  that  was  not  gained  in  course  of  years. 
Or  reverence  owing  W  his  hoary  hairs. 
But  struck  by  force  of  genius;  such  as  drowe 
The  goddess  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove. 
The  youth  of  France,  with  pleasure,  look'd  to  see 
His  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  symmetry : 
The  viigins'ran,  as  to  unusual  show, 
When  he  to  Paris  came,  and  Fontainbleau  ; 
Viewing  the  blooming  minister  desir'd. 
And  still,  the  more  they  gaz'd,  the  more  admir*d.' 
Nor  did  the  court,  that  best  true  grandeur  knows. 
Their  sentiments  by  lesser  facts  disclose. 
By  common  pomp,  or  ceremonious  train. 
Seen  her^ofore,  or  to  be  seen  again ; 
But  they  devis'd  new  honours,  yet  unknown. 
Or  paid  to  any  subject  of  a  crown. 

The  Gallic  king,  in  a^  and  counsels  wise. 
Sated  with  war,  and  weary  of  disguise. 
With  open  arms  salutes  the  British  peer. 
And  gladly  owns  his  prince  and  character. 
As  Hermes  from  the  throne  of  Jove  descends. 
With  grateful  errand,  to  Heaven's  choicest  friends ; 
As  Iris  from  the  bed  of  Juno  flies,  [skies. 

To  bear  her  queen's  commands  through  yielding 
Whilst  o'er  her  wings  fresh  beams  of  glory  flow. 
And  blended  coloui*s  paint  her  wondrous  bow  ; 
So  Bolingbroke  appears  in  Louis'  sight. 
With  message  heavenly ;  and,  with  equal  light. 
Dispels  all  clouds  of  doubt,  and  f^anof  wars. 
And  in  his  mistress'  name  for  peace  declares: 
Accents  divine !  which  the  great  king  receives 
With  the  same  grace  that  mighty  Anna  gives. 

Let  others  boast  of  blood,  the  spoil  of  foes. 
Rapine  and  murder,  and  of  endless  woes, 
Detested  pomp!  and  trophies  gain'd  from  fhr. 
With  spangled  ensigns,  stix^aming  in  the  air; 
Count  how  they  made  Bavarian  subjects  feel 
The  nige  of  fire,  and  edge  of  hardened  steel ; 
Fatal  effects  of  foul  insatiate  pride; 
That  deal  their  wounds  alike  on  eit'ner  side. 
No  limits  set  to  their  ambitious  ends; 
For  who  bounds  them,  no  longer  can  be  friends. 
By  different  methods  Bolingbroke  shall  raise 
His  growing  honours  and  immortal  praise. 

He,  fir'd  with  glory  and  the  public  good. 
Betwixt  the  people  and  their  danger  stood: 
Arm'd  with  convincing  tvuths,  he  did  app<?ar; 
And  all  he  said  was  sparkling,  bright,  and  olear. 
The  listening  sanate  with -attention  heard. 
And  some  admir'd,  while  ethers  trembling  iear'd  ; 
Not  from  the  tropes  of  formal  eloquence, 
But  Demosthenic  strength  and  weight  of  sense, 
Such  as  fond  Oxford  to  her  son  supplied, 
Design'd  her  own,  as  well  as  Britain's  pride ^ 
Who,  less  beholden  to  the  ancient  strains, 
Might  show  a  noUcr  blood  in  English  veins  ; 
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OnMo  whatever  Homer  sireetly  sung 
Of  Nestor's  counselg,  or  Ulysses'  tougue. 

Oh !  all  ye  nymphs,  whilst  time  and  youth  oilow, 
Prepare  the  rose  and  lily  for  bis  brow.     \ 
Much  he  has  done,  but  still  has  more  in  view  $ 
To  Anna's  interest  and  his  country  true. 
More  I  could  prophesy;  but  must  refrain: 
Such  troths  would  make  another  mortal  vain ! 


Dl^iKE  OF  BEAUFORT\ 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  NAUDiEUS'S  ADDRESS  TO 
CARDINAL  DE  BAGNT. 

The  time  will  come  (if  Fate  shall  please  to  give 
This  feeble  thread  of  mine  more  space  to  live) 
When  I  shall  you  and  all  your  acU  reh<?arse, 
In  a  mueh  loftier  and  more  fluent  verse ; 
To  Oanges'  banks,  and  China  farther  east. 
To  Caroltna,  and  the  distant  west, 
Yoor  nme  shall  fly,  and  every  where  be  blest; 
Tbroagb  Spain  and  tracts  of  Lybian  sands  shall  go 
To  Russian  limits,  and  to  Zembla's  snow. 
Then  sl»U  my  eager  Muse  expand  her  wing, 
Your  love  of  justice  and  your  goodness  sing; 
Your  greatness,  eqoal  to  the  stete  you  hold ; 
In  counsel  wise,  in  execntioit  bold; 
How  there  appears,  in  all  that  you  dispense. 
Beauty,  good-nature,  and  the  strength  of  sense. 
These  let  the  world  admire.—- Prom  you  a  smile 
Is  more  than  a  reward  of  all  my  toil. 


MISCELLANY  POEMS. 

SONG. 

Tod  say  you  love ;  repeat  again, 

Repeat  th'  amazing  sound, 
Repeat  the  ease  of  all  my  pain. 

The  cure  of  every  wound. 
What  you  to  thousands  have  denied, 

To  me  you  freely  give; 
Whilst  Liu  humble  silence  died, 

Youi:  mercy  bids  me  live. 
So  upon  Latmos'  top  each^night, 

Eiidymion  sighing  lay; 
Gaz'd  on»  the  Moon's  transcendent  light, 

Despair'd,  and  durst  not  pray.  ' 
But  divine  Cynthia  saw  his  grief, 

Th'  effect  of  conquering  charms : 
Unask'd  the  goddess  brings  relief. 

And  falls  into  his  arms. 


SONG. 

TO  CiBLIA. 

Thb  cmel  C«lia  loves,  and  bums 

In  flames  she  cannot  hide ; 
Make  her,  dear  Thyrsis,  cold  returns, 

Treat  her  with  scorn  and  pride- 

1  Dr.  King  dedicated  his  English  version 
that  work  to  the  4Mke  of  Beaufort. 


Yau  know  the  captives  she  has  made. 

The  torment  of  her  chain : 
Let  her,  let  her  be  once  betray'd. 

Or  rack  her  with  disdain  I 
Sec  tears  flow  from  her  piercing  eyes, 

5he  bends  her  knee  divine; 
Her  tears,  for  Damon's  sake,  despise; 

Let  her  kneel  still,  for  mine. 
Pursue  thy  conquest,  charming  youth. 

Her  haughty  beauty  vex. 
Till  trembling  virgins  learn  this  truths-* 

Men  can  rcvehge  their  sex! 


THE  LAST  BILLET. 

September  and  November  now  were  past. 

When  men  in  bonfire?  did  their  firing  waste: 

Yet  still  my  monumental  log  did  lost : 

To  begginr  boys  it  was  not  made  a  prey 

On  the  king's  birth  or  coronation  day. 

Why  with  those  oaks,  under  whose  sacred  shade 

Charles  was  preserv'd,  should  any  lire  be  made? 

At  last  a  frost,  a  dismal  frost,  there  came, 

Like  that  which  made  a  market  upon  Thame : 

Unruly  company  would  then  have  made 

Fire  with  this  log,  whilst  thus  its  owner  pray'd: 

*'  Thou  that  art  worship'd  in  Dodona's  giove. 

From  all  thy  sacred  trees  fierce  flames  remove: 

Preserve  this  groanhsg  branch,  O  hear  my  prayer. 

Spare  me  this  one,  this  one  poor  billet  spare; 

That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withstood, 

Its  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good, 

lu  future  times  to  prove,  1  once  had  wood!" 


TO  LAURA. 

IN  IMITATION   OF  PETRARCH. 

At  sight  of  murdcr'd  Pompey's  head 

Cffisar  forgets  his  sex  and  state, 
And,  whilst  his  generous  tears  are  shed, 

Wishes  he  had  at  least  a  milder  fate. 

At  Absalom's  untimely  fall,  « 

David  with  grief  his  conquest  views: 

Nay,  weeps  for  unrelenting  Saul, 
And  in  soft  verse  the  mournful  theme  porsuea. 

The  mightier  Laura,  from  Love's  darts  secure. 
Beholds  the  thousand  deaths  that  I  endure. 
Each  death  made  horrid  with  most  cruel  pain  ; 

Yet  no  frail  pity  in  her  looks  appears; 

Her  eyes  betray  no  careless  tears. 
But  persecute  mc  still  with  auger  and  disdain* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

TEE  LATE   EARL  OF  *. 

UPON  HIS  DISPUTING  PUBLICLY  AT  CHRIST 
CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

Muss,  to  thy  master's  lodgings  quickly  fly. 
Entrance  to  thee  his  goodness  woix*t  deny: 

>  Probably  James  the  third  earl  of  Anglesea.  K 
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With  due  submission,  tell  him  you  are  mine. 
And  that  you  trouble  him  with  this  design. 
Exactly  to  inform  his  noble  youth 
Of  what  you  heard  just  now  from  vanquished 
Truth:     '  .  [be 

**  Conquered,  undone !  Tis  strange  that  there  should 
In  this  confession  pleasure  ev»n  to  me. 
With  well-wrought  terms  my  hold  I  strongly  barr'd, 
And  rough  distinctions  were  my  surly  guard. 
Whilst  I,  sure  of  my  cause,  this  strength  possess; 
A  noble  youth,  advancins:  with  address. 
Led  glittering  Falsehood  on  with  so  much  art. 
That  I  soon  felt  sad  omens  in  my  heart. 
Words  with  that  gprace,"  said  I,  "  must  needs  per- 
J  6nd  myself  insensibly  betray'd.  [suade; 

Whilst  he  pursues  his  conquest,  1  retreat, 
And  by  that  name  would  palliate  my  defeat. 
"  But  here  methinks  I  do  the  prospect  see 
Of  all  those  triumphs  he  prepares  for  me. 
When  Virtue  or  when  Innocence  opprest 
Fly  for  sure  i-cfuge  to  his  generous  breast; , 
When  with  a  noble  mien  his  youth  appears, 
And  gentle  voice  persuades  the  listening  peers, 
Judges  shall  wonder  when  he  clears  the  laws, 
Dispelling  mists,  which  long  have  hid  their  cause: 
Then,  by  his  aid,  aid  that  can  never  fail, 
Ev*n  I,  though  con(|ucrM  now,  shall  sure  prevail : 
Thousands  of  wreaths  to  me  he  shall  i"epay. 
For  that  one  laurel  Errour  wears  to-day.** 


A  GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

When  your  kind  wishes  iirst  I  sought, 
Twas  in  the  dawn  of  youth  : 

I  toasted  you,  for  you  1  fought. 
But  never  thought  of  truth. 

You  saw  bow  still  my  fire  increag'd; 

1  griev'd  to  be  denied: 
You  said,  "  Till  I  to  wander  ceas'd, 

You'd  guard  your  heart  with  pride." 

I,  that  once  feign'd  too  many  lies, 

In  height  of  passion  swore. 
By  you  and  other  deities. 

That  I  would  range  no  more. 

I've  swoni,  and  therefore  now  am  fix*d, 

No  longer  false  and  vain : 
My  passion  is  with  honour  mix*d. 

And  both  shall  ever  reign. 


THE  MAD  LOVER.. 

I  'll  from  my  breast  tear  fond  desire. 

Since  Laura  is  not  mine : 
I  *11  strive  to  cure  the  amorous  fire. 

And  quench  the  flame  with  wine. 

Perhaps  in  groves  and  cooling  shade 

Soft  slumbers  I  may  find : 
There  all  the  vow«?  tt»  Laura  made, 

Shall  vanish  with  the  wind. 
The  speaking  string:8  and  charming  song 

My  passion  nuiy  remove : 
Ob,  music  will  the  pain  prolong. 

And  is  the  food  of  love. 


I  *U  search  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  seas,  and  air. 

And  that  shall  set  me  free: 
Oh,  Laura's  image  will  be  there 

Where  Lauta  will  not  be. 

My  soul  must  still  endure  the  pain. 

And  with  fresh  torment  rave: 
For  none  can  ever  break  the  chain 

That  once  was  Laura^s  slave. 


THE   SOLDIER'S   WEDDING. 

A    SOLfLOQUY    BY    NAN    THRASHER  WELL. 

Being  part  of  a  play  called  The  New  Troop. 

0  MY  dear  Thrasherwell,  you  're  gone  to  sea. 
And  happiness  must  ever  banish'd  be 

From  our  flock.bed,our  garret,  and  from  me! 
Perliaps  he  is  on  land  at  Portsmouth  now 
lu  the  embraces  of  some  Hampshire  sow. 
Who,  with  a  wanton  pat,  cries,  ''^Now,  my  dear. 
You  're  wishing  for  some  Wapping  doxy  liere.'*-^ 
"  Posd  on  them  all!  but  most  on  bouncing  NaD, 
With  whom  the  torments  of  my  life  began: 
She  is  a  bitter  one  !".^ You  lye,  you  rogue; 
You  are  a  treacherous,  false,  ungrateful  dog. 
Did  not  I  take  you  up  witiifiut  a  shirt?         [dirt! 
Woe  worth  the  hand  that  scrubb'd  off  all  3^ur 
Did  not  my  interest  list  you  in  the  guard? 
And  had  not  you  ten  shillings,  my  reward? 
Did  I  not  then,  before  the  seijeant's  face. 
Treat  Jack,  Tom,  Will,  and  Martin,  with  disipraoe  ? 
And  Thrasherwell  before  all  others  choose, 
When  I  had  the  whole  regiment  to  louse  ? 
CursM  be  the  day  when  you  produc'd  your  sword. 
The  just  revenger  of  your  injur'd  word ! 
The  martial  youth  round  in  a  circle  stood. 
With  envious  looks  of  love,  and  itching  blood: 
You,  with  some  oaths  that  signified  consent. 
Cried  *'  Tom  is  Nan's ! "  and  o'er  the  sword  you 

went. 
Then  I  with  some  more  modesty  would  step: 
The  ensign  thump'd  my  bum,  and  made  me  leap. 

1  leap'd  indeed ;  and  you  prevailing  men 
Leave  us  no  power  of  leaping  back  again. 


THE  OLD  CHEESE. 

YoDNG  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  jolly  wife. 
That  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Naturti  had  to  him  denied: 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heanl. 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slcnich  afeard. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own: 
For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she  'd  use 
To  give  him  slijipf  vs,  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  utOictpd 
Than  when  he  was  disturbed  or  routradictcd: 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  bnak 
With,  "  'Tis  not  so— pray  give  m--  !o  :vp  to  speak.** 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule, 
Not  differing  much  from  calling  of  him  foolj 
Told  him,  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  fi|mily. 
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He  nid»  "  That  the  next  Tuesday  noon  would 
show 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  wcU-hrcw'd  ale,  and  clean,  if  homejy,  meat*' 
With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  jcoes. 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose. 
And  prays  dear  Sukey,  that,  one  day  at  least. 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast.  [see 

•*  ril  gr^nt  your  wish,"  cries  she,  "  that  you  may 
Twere  wisdom  to  be  govcm'd  still  by  mC* 
The  guests  opon  the  day  appointed  came, 
Each  bowsy  ftinner  with  his  simpering  dame. 
"  Ho !  Sue  V*  cries  Slouch,  **  why  dost  not  thou 

appear ! 
Are  these  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?" 
«  I  pardon  ask,"  says  Sue ;  «*  I'd  not  offend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend." 

Slouch  by  his  kinsman  Gruffy  |md  been  taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault. 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying,  «*  There  was  nothing  fit  to  cat : 
The  botlM  pork  stinks,  the  roast  beef's  not  enough, 
The  bacon's  rusty,  and  the  hens  are  tough  ; 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  tum'd  to  oil  5 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 
'Tis  we  are  tfie  first  Slouches  ever  sate 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plumbs  or  fat. 
What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  } 
Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest } 
This  beer  is  sour;  this  musty,  thick,  and  stale, 
And  worse  than  any  thing,  except  the  ale." 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made : 
Some  things  she  own'd ;  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oftener  on  tlie  maid. 
Then  cheese  was  brought.  Says  Sl<juch,  **  This 
e'en  shall  roll : 
Vm  sure  tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go ; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too." 
But  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste ; 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
"  Pray  let  me  rise,"  says  Sue,  «*  my  dear;  I'll  find 
A  cheese  peihaps  may  be  to  lovy's  miud." 
Then  in  an  entry,  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see ; 
And  brawlishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 
And  ^  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt ; 
"  I'll  try,  my  joy !"  she  cried,  "  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  cheese  !" 

Slouch  tum'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigorous 
Wielding  Ivr  oaken  saplinj?  of  command,  [hand 
Knew  well  the  twang:  "  Is't  the  old  cheese,  uiy 

dear? 
No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,"  cries  Slouch :  "  I'll 

swear, 
I  think  I've  din'd  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor  1" 


THE   SKILLET. 

Two  neighbours,  Clod  and  Jolt,  wouW  married  be; 
But  did  not  in  their  choice  of  wive^  agree. 
OiKl  thought  a  cuckold  was  a  monstrous  beast. 
With  two  huge  glaring  cyvs  and  spreading  crest : 
Therefore,  resolving  never  to  be  such, 
Married  a  wife  none  but  himself  could  touch. 


Jolt,  thinking  marriage  was  decreed  by  Fate, 
Which  shows  us  whom  to  love,  and  whom  to  hate. 
To  a  young,  handsome,  jolly  lass,  made  court. 
And  gave  his  friends  convincing  reasons  fpT*t, 
That,  since  in  life  such  mischief  must  he  had. 
Beauty  bad  something  still  that  was  not  bad. 
Within  two  months,  Fortune  was  pleas'd  to  send 
A  tinker  to  Clod's  house,  with  "  Brass  to  mend." 
The  good  old  wife  survey'd  the  brawny  spark,  . 
And  found  his  chine  was  large,  though  counte- 
nance dark. 
First  she  appears  in  all  her  airs,  then  tries 
The  squinting  efforts  of  her  amorous  eyes. 
Much  time  was  spent,  and  much  desire  exprest: 
At  last  the  tinker  cried,  "  Few  words  are  best: 
Give  me  that  skillet  then ;  and,  if  I'm  true, 
I  dearly  earn  it  for  the  work  1  do." 
They 'greed;  they  parted.    On  the  tinker  goes. 
With  the  same  stroke  of  pan,  and  twang  of  nose. 
Till  he  at  Jolt's  beheld  a  sprightly  dame  , 
That  set  his  native  vigour  all  ou  flame. 
He  looks,  sighs,  faints,  at  last  begins  to  cry, 
**  And  can  you  then  let  a  young  tinker  die  ?" 
Says  she,  "  Give  me  your  skillet  then,  and  try." 
«  My  skillet  I  Both  my  heart  and  skillet  take ; 
I  wish  it  were  a  copper  for  your  sake.'* 

After  all  this,  not  many  days  did  pass, 
Clod,  sitting  at  Jolt's  house,  survey'd  the  bmss 
And  glittering  pewter  standing  on  the  shelf; 
Then,  after  some  gruff  muttering  with  himdelf, 
Cried,    "  Pr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet 

thine?" 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I,"  quoth  Jolt;  •<  t'en't 

mine ;  [matter 

But  I'll  ask  Nan."     'Twas  done;  Nan  told  the 

in  truth  as  'twas ;  then  cried,  **  You've  got  the 

better : 
For,  tell  me,  dearest,  whether  you  would  chuse 
To  be  a  gainer  by  me,  or  to  lose. 
As  for  our  neighbour  Clod,  this  I  dare  say. 
We've  beauty  and  a  skillet  more  than  they.'> 


THE   FISHERMAN, 

Tom  Banks  by  native  industry  was  taught 
The  various  arts  how  fishes  might  be  caught. 
Sometimes  with  trembling  reed  and  single  hair. 
And  bait  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare. 
With  melancholy  thoughts  and  downcast  eyes, 
Expecting  till  deceit  had  gained  its  prize. 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear. 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generous  from  his  spear. 
To  basket  oft  he'd  pliant  oziers  turn, 
'  Wliero  they  might  entrance  find,  but  n4  return. 
His  net  well  pois'd  with  lead  he'd  sometimes  throw. 
Encircling  thus  his  captives  all  below. 
But,  when  he  would  a  quick  destruction  make, 
And-from  afar  much  larger  booty  take,  [set 

He'd  through  the  stream,  where  most  descending. 
From  side  to  side  his  strong  capacious  net ; 
And  then  his  rustic  crew  with  mighty  pofes 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes. 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  fiood. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  choak'd  with  mud. 
Till  they,  of  farther  passage  qoite  bereft. 
Were  in  the  mash  with  gills  enUngled  left. 
Trot,  who  liv'd  down  the  stream,  ne'er  thought 
his  beer 
Was  good,  unlesa  he  had  his  water  de^. 
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He  goei  to  Banks,  and  thus  begins  his  tale : 
'*  l/iTd  !  if  you  knew  but  how  the  people  rail! 
They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sonaetimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay. 
Besides,  my  wife  these  six  months  could  not  brew. 
And  now  the  blame  of  this  all's. laid  on  you : 
For  it  will  be  a  dismal  thing  to  think 
How  we  old  Trots  must  live,  and  have  no  drink : 
Therefore,  1  pray,  some  other  method  take 
Of  fishing,  were  it  only  for  our  salce." 

Says  Banks,  "  Vm  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot 
Ever  to  disoblige  my  gossip  Trot : 
Yet  ^Veti't  my  faulty  but  so  *tis  Fortune  tries  one. 
To  make  his  meatlfiecome  his  neighbour's  poison  ^ 
And  so  we  pray  for  winds  upon  this  coast. 
By  which  on  t'other  navies  may  be  lost 
Therefore  in  patience  rest,  though  I  proceed : 
There's  no  ill-nature  in  the  case,  but  need. 
Tliough  for  your  use  this  water  will  not  serve, 
I'd  rather  you  should  choak,  than  I  should  starve.** 


A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Paddy  Scot,  with  uone  of  the  best  faces. 
Had  a  most  knotty  pate  at  solving  cases ; 
In  any  point  could  tell  yon,  po  a  hair. 
When  was  a  grain  of  honesty  to  spare. 
It  happ^n'd,  after  prayers,  one  certain  night, 
^t  home  he  had  occasion  for  a  light 
To  turn  Socinns,  Lessins,  Escobar, 
Fam'd  Covarravias,  and  the  great  Navarre : 
And  therefore,  as  he  from  the  chapel  came, 
Eictinguising  a.yellow  taper's  flan»e, 
By  which  just  now  he  had  devoutly  pray'd. 
The  useful  remnant  to  his  sleeve  convey'd. 
There  happened  a  physician  to  be  by. 
Who  thither  came  but  only  as  a  spy, 
To  find  out  others*  faults,  but  let  alone 
Repentance  for  the  crimes  that  were  his  own. 

This  doctor  foUow'd  Paddy;  said,   "  He  lack'd 
To  know  what  made  a  sacrilegious  fact.*' 

Paddy  with  studied  gravity  replies, 
*'  That's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies : 
If  from  a  place  unsacred  you  should  take 
A  sacri^  thing,  this  sacrilege  would  make ; 
Or  an  unsacrod  thing  from  sacred  place, 
There  would  be  nothing  different  in  the  case ; 
But,  if  both  thing  ajid  place  should  sacred  pe, 
*Twere  height  of  sacrilege,  as  doctors  all  agree.** 

"  Then,'*  says  the  doctor,  "  for  more  light  in 
To  put  a  special  ease,  were  not  amiss.  [this> 

Suppose  a  roan  should  take  a  Common  Prayer 
Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  some  to  spare  >»* 

"  A   Common   Prayer  !*»   says  Paddy,  "  that 
would  be 
A  sacrilege  of  an  intense  d^nree.'* 

"  Suppose  that  one  should  in  these  holidays 
Take  thence  a  bunch  of  rosemary  or  bays  ?» 

**  I'd  not  be  too  censorious  in  that  case. 
But  'twould  be  sacrilege  still  from  the  place.** 

"  What  if  a  man  should  from  the  chapel  take 
A  taper's  end :  should  he  a  scruple  make. 
If  homeward  to  his  chambers  he  should  go. 
Whether  'twere  theft,  or  sacrilege,  or  no  ?>» 

The  sly  insinuation  was  perceiv'd : 
Says  Paddy,  "  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd, 
Unless  in  cases  you  distinguish  right ; 
Bat  this  may  be  resolv'd  at  ihe  fint  sight. 


As  to  the  taper,  it  could  be  no  thefk* 
For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  lefl : 
And  sacrilege  in  having  it  is  none, 
because  that  in  my  sleeve  I  now  have  ope.** 


THE    CONSTABLE, 

One  night  a  fellow  wandering  witliout  fear. 

As  void  of  money  as  be  wasof  care. 

Considering  both  were  wash'd  away  with  beer. 

With  Strap  thcconstable  by  fortune  meets. 

Whose  lanterns  glare  in  the  most  silent  streets. 

Resty,  impatient  any  one  should  be 

So  bold  as  to  be  drunk  that  night  but  he : 

"  Stand ;    who    trocs   there,'*   cried   Strati,   **  at 

hours  so  late  ? 
Answer.  Your  name ;  or  else  have  at  your  pate." — 
"  I  wo'nt  stand,  'cause  I  can't.    Why  must  yoa 

know 
From  whence  it  is  I  come,  or  where  I  go  ?" 

"  See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap ;  tremUinjp 

behold 
Its  radiant  paint,  and  ornamental  gold : 
Wooden  authority  when  thus  1  wield, 
Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yield. 
Then,  be  you  the  best  man  in  all  the  city, 
Mark  me !  1  to  the  Counter  will  conunit  ye." 

"  You !  kiss,  aud  so  fortJi.  For  that  never 
If  that  be  all,  commit  me  if  you  dare  ;  [spare  : 
No  person  yet,  either  through  fear  or  shame. 
Durst  commit  me,  that  once  had  heard  my  name.'*— 
"  Pray  then,  what  is't  ?"— "  My  name^  Adultery  ; 
And,  feith,  your  future  life  would  pleasant  be. 
Did  your  wife  know  you  gnce  committed  otf.** 


LITTLE  MOUTHS. 

From  London  Paul  the  carrier  coming  down 
To  Wantage,  meets  a  beauty  of  the  town  ; 
They  both  accost  with  salutation  pretty. 
As,  *'  How  do'st,  Paul?"—**  Thank  you:  aud 

howdo'st,  Betty?" 
"  Didst  see  our  JAck,  nor  sister  ?  No,  you've  seen, 
1  warrant,  none  but  those  who  saw  the  queen.** 
"  Many  words  spoke  in  jest,"  says  Paul,  "  are 

truQ, 
I  came  from  Windsor';  and,  if  some  folks  knew 
As  much  as  I,  it  might  be  well  for  you." 
"  Lord,  Paul !  what  is't?" — "  Why  give  me  some. 

thing  for*t, 
This  kiss ;  and  Uiis.    The  matter  then  is  short: 
Ttie  parliament  have  made  a.  prpclamation. 
Which  will  this  week  be  sent  all  round  the  nation  ; 
That  maids  with  littU  mou^  do  all  prepare 
On  Sunday  next  to  come  before  the  mayor. 
And  that  all  bachelors  be  likewise  there : 
For  maids  with  little  mouths  shall,  if  they  please. 
From  out  of  these  young  men  choose  two  i^iece.'* 

Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face, 
And  then  contmcts  her  lips  with  simpering  gcBoe, 
Cries,  **  Hem !  pray  what  must  all  the  huge  ones  do 
For  husbands^  when  wo  little  mouths  have  two  V* 

'  Where  queen  Anne  and  her  .eouit  Irequeutlsr 
resided. 
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**  BMj  not  so  Iwky*'  diet  he;  **  pray  pavdon 
ane: 
Maids  with  huge,  f^piag,  wide  mouths,  must  have 
thveew" 
Belly  distorts  her  face  with  hideous  squall. 
And  mouth  of  a  foot  wide  begins  to  bawl, 
••  Oh  !  hoi  is't  so  ?  The  case  is  altered,  Paul, 
Is  that  the  point  ?  I  wish  the  three  were  ten  ; 
I  warrant  Pd  find  mouth,  if  theyMl  ^d  men.'* 


HOLD  FAST  BELOW, 

There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluckiest  of  his  cre*w, 

Was  still  contriving  sonicthing  had,  but  new. 

His  comrades  all  obedience  to  him  paid. 

In  executing  what  designs  he  laid : 

Twas  they  should  rob  the  orchard,  he'd  retire. 

His  foot  was  safe  whilst  theirs  was  in  the  fire. 

He  kept  them  in  the  dark  to  that  degree, 

None  should  presume  to  be  su  wise  as  he  ; 

But,  being  at  the  top  of  all  alTairs, 

The  profit  was  bis  own,  the  mischief  theirs. 

There  fell  some  words  made  him  begin  to  doubt, 

The  rogues  would  grow  so  wise  to  find  him  out ; 

He  was  not  pleas'd  with  this,  and  so  next  day 

He  cries  to  them,  as  goin;;^  just  to  play, 

•*  What  a  rare  jack-daw's  nest  is  there  !  look  up, 

You  see  tis  almost  at  the  steeple's  top," 

**  Ah,"  says  another,  **  we  can  have  no  hope 

Of  getting  thither  to  t  without  a  rope." 

Says  then  the  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin. 

By  which  he  drew  his  infant  cullies  in ; 

"  Nothing  more  easy ;  did  you  never  see^ 

How,  in'a  swarm,  bees,  hanging  bee  by  bee. 

Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree. 

M'hy  mayu^t  wc  do  the  same,  good  Mr.  John  ? 

For  that  contrivance  pray  let  me  alone. 

Tom  shall  hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  Pll  hold  you  ; 

And  then  I  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do. 

But,  if  there's  any  does  not  care  to  try. 

Let  us  have  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  I  !** 

That  totich'd  the  quick,  and  so  they  soon  com- 
No  argument  like  that  was  e'er  denied,    [plied. 
Arid  therefore  instantly  the  thing  was  tried. 
They  hanging  down  on  strength  above  deprnd : 
Then  to  himself  mutters  their  trusty  friend, 
**  The  dogs  aR'  almost  useless  grown  to  me, 
I  ne'er  shall  have  such  opportunity 
To  part  with  them ;  and  so  e'en  let  them  go." 
Then  cries  aloud,  *'  So  ho !  my  lads  !  so  ho  ! 
You're  gone,  unless  ye  all  hold  fast  below. 
They've  serv'd  my  turn,  so  His  fit  time  to  drop 

them; 
The  Devil,  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  stop  them." 


THE  BEGGAR   WOMAN. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  bunting  rode  astray, 

^f  ore  out  of  choice,  than  that  he  lost  iiis  way : 

He  Jet  bis  company  the  bare  pursue. 

For  he  fairabelf  had  other  game  in  view : 

A  boirgar  by  her  tradu  ;  yet  not  so  mean, 

But  tliat  her  cheeks  were  fresh,  and  linen  clean. 

*'  Mistress,"  quoth   he,    *'  and  what  if  we  two 

Betire  a  little  way  into  the  wood  ?"  [sheu'd 


She  needed  not  much  courtship  to  be  kind. 
He  ambles  on  before,  she  trots  behind ; 
For  little  Bobby,  to  her  shoulders  bound, 
Hindei*s  the  gentle  dame  from  ridding  groowL 
He  often  ask'd  her  to  expose ;  but  she 
Still  fear'd  the  coming  of  his  company. 
Says  she,  **  I  know  an  unfrequented  place,^ 
To  the  left  hand,  where  we  our  time  may  pass. 
And  the  mean  while  youib  horse  may  find  aome 

grass." 
Thither  they  come,  and  both  the  horse  secure  ; 
Then  thinks  the  sqnire,  I  have  the  matter  sure. 
She's  Q  ;k*d  to  sit :  but  then  excuse  is  made, 
"  Sitting,"  says  she,  '*  's  not  usual  in  my  trade: 
Should  you  be  rude,  and  then  should  throw  mS' 

down, 
1  might  perhaps  break  more  backs  than  my  own.* 
He  smiling  cries,  "  Come,  I'll  the  knot  untie. 
And,  if  you  mean  the  child's,  \ye'il  lay  it  by." 
Says  she,  "  That  can't  be  done,  for  then 'twill  cry. 
rd  not  have  us,  but  chiefly  for  your  sake, 
Discover'd  by  tlie  hideous  noise  'twould  make. 
Use  is  another  nature,  and  'twould  lack. 
More  than  the  breast,  its  custom  to  the  back.*' 
"  Then,"  says  the  gentleman,  **  1  ^Ojild  be  loth  . 
To  come  so  far  and  disoblige  you  both :        [do  ?" 
Were  the  child  tied  to  me,  d'ye  think  'twould 
"  Mighty  well,  sir!  Oh,Lorxi !  if  tied  to  youl» 

With  speed  incredible  to  work  shic  goes, 
And  from  her  shoulder  soon  the  burthen  throws; 
Then  mounts  the  infant  with  a  gentle  toss 
Upon  her  generous  friend,  and,  like  a  cross^ 
The  sheet  she  with  a  dextrous  motion  winds, 
,Till  a  firm  knot  the  wandering  fabric  binds. 

The. gentleman  had  scarce  got  time  to  know 
What  she  was  doing ;  she,  about  to  go. 
Cries,  "  Sir,  good  b'ye;  ben't  angry  that  we  part, 
I  trust  the  child  to  you  with  all  my  heart : 
But,  ere  you  get  another,  't'en't  amiss 
To  try  a  year  or  two  how  you'll  keep  this.'' 


THE   VESTRY. 

Within  the  shire  of  Nottingham  there  lies 
A  parish  tam'd,  because  the  men  were  wise  : 
Of  their  own  strain  they  had  a  teacher  sought. 
Who  all  his  life  was  better  fed  than  taught 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  year 
Since  he  had  snor'd,  and  eat,  and  fatten'd  there; 
When  he  the  house-kee^iers,  their  wives,'  and  all. 
Did  to  a  sort  of  parish-meeting  call ; 
Promising  something,  which,  well  understood. 
In  little  time  would  turn  to  all  their  good,      [find. 
When  met,  he  thus  harangues :  "  Neighbours,  I 
That  in  your  principles  you're  well  inclin'd : 
But  then  you're  all  solicitous  for  Sunday; 
None  seem  to  have  a  due  regard  for  Monday, 
Most  people  then  their  dinners  have  to  seek. 
As  if  'twere  not  the  fij^t  day  of  the  week ; 
But,  when  you  have  hash'd  meat  and  nothing  more^ 
You  only  curse  the  day  that  went  before. 
On  Tuesday  all  folks  dine  by  one  consent, 
And  Wednesdays  only  fast  by  parliament. 
But  fasting  sure  by  Nature  ne'er  was  meant. 
The  market  will  for  Thursday  fiivl  a  dish, 
And  Friday  is  a  proper  day  for  iish ; 
After  fisb,  Saturday  requires  some  meat; 
On  Sunday  you're  obliged  by  hiw  to  treaty 
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A^d  the  same  law  ordains  a  poddin^r  then. 
To  children  grateful,  nor  unfit  for  men. 
Take  hens«  ^eese,  turkics,  then,  or  somethings  light, 
Because  their  legs,  if  broil*d,  will  serve  at  night, 
And,  since  I  find  that  roast  beef  makes  you  sleep, 
Com  it  a  little  more,  and  so  ^twill  keep. 
Hoast  it  on  Monday,  pity  it  should  be  spoiPd^ 

,  On  Tuesday  mutton  either  roast  or  hoiPd. 
On  Wednesday  should  he  some  variety, 
A  loin  or  breast  of  veal,  and  pigeon-pye. 
On  Thursday  each  man  of  his  dish  make  choice, 
>Ti8  fit  on  market-days  we  all  rejoice. 
And  then  on  Friday,  as  I  said  before. 
We'll  have  a  dish  of  fish,  and  one  dish  more. 
On  Saturday  stew'd  beef,  with  something  nice. 
Provided  quick,  and  toss'd  up  in  a  trice. 
Because  that  in  the  afternoon,  you  know. 
By  custom,  we  must  to  the  ale-house  go ; 
For  else  how  should  our  houses  e'er  be  clean, 
Except  we  gave  some  time  to  do  it  then  ? 
Trom  whence,  unless  we  value  not  our  Wvea, 
Kone  part  without  rememb'ring  first  our  wives. 
But  these  are  standing  rules  for  every  day, 
And  very  good  ones,  as  I  so  may  say : 
After  each  meal,  let's  take  a  hearty  cup ; 
And  where  we  dine,  tis  fitting  that  we  sup. 
•  "  Now  for  the  application,  and  the  use : 
I  found  your  care  for  Sunday  an  abuse : 
All  woufd  be  asking,  Pray,  sir,  where  d'youdine  ? 
I  have  roast  beef,  choice  venison,  turkey,  chine : 
Kvery  one's  bawling  me.    Then  say  poor  1, 
It  is  a  bitter  business  to  deny; 

'  But,  who  is't  cares  for  fourteen  jneltls  a  day. 
As  for  my  own  part,  1  had  rather  stay, 
And   take  them  now  and  then, — and  here   and 
According  to  my  present  bill  of  fere.         [there, — 
You  know  I'm  single :  if  you  all  agree 
To  treat  by  turns,  each  will  be  sure  of  me." 

The  vestry  all  applauded  with  a  hum, 
And  the  seven  wisest  of  them  bade  him  come. 


THE   MONARCH, 

When  the  young  people  ride  the  Skimmington, 

There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  town: 

Not  only  he  for  whom  the  person  rides 

Suffers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  besides ; 

And  by  that  hieroglyphic  does  appear 

That  the  g«od  woman  is  the  master  there. 

At  Jenny's  door  the  barbarous  heathens  swept. 

And  his  poor  wife  scolded  until  she  wept; 

The  mob  swept  on,  whilst  she  sent  forth  in  vain 

Her  vocal  thunder  and  her  briny  rain. 

^ome  fcw  days  after,  two  young  sparks  came  there. 

And  whilst  ^he  does  her  coffee  fresh  prepare. 

One  for  discourse  of  news  the  master  calls. 

T'other  on  this  ungrateful  subject  fells. 

**  Pray,  Mrs.  Jenny,  whence  came  this  report. 

For  I  believe  there's  no  great  reason  for»t. 

As  if  the  folks  t'other  day  swept  your  door. 

And  half  a  dozen  of  your  neighbours  more  ?" 

*<  There's  nothings:  in't,"  says  Jenny ;  **  that  is  done 

Where  the  wife  rules,  but  here  I  rule  alone,  , 

And,  gentlemen,  you'd  much  mistaken  be. 

If  any  one  should  not  think  that  of  me. 

Within  these  walls,  my  suppliant  vassals  know 

What  due  obedience  to  their  prince  they  owe. 

And  kiss  th«  shadow  of  my  papal  toe« 


My  word's  a  law ;  when  I  my  power  advance. 
There's  not  a  greater  monarch  ev'n  in  Francte. 
Not  the  mogul  or  czar  of  Muscovy, 
Not  Prester  John,  or  cham  of  Tartary, 
Are  in  their  houses  monarch  more  than  I. 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  here  I'm  king, 
I'm  pope,  I'rn  epiperor,  monarch,  every  thing. 
What  though  my  wife  be  partner  of  my  bed. 
The  monarch's  crown  sits  only  on  this  head.** 
His  wife  had  plaguy  ears,  as  well  as  tongue. 
And,  hearing  all,  thought  his  discoure  too  long : 
Her  conscience  said,  he  should  not  tell  satb  lies^ 
And  to  her  knowledge  such ;  she  therefore  cries, 
"  D'ye  hear— you — Sirrah — Monarch— there  ? — 

come  down 
And  grind  the  coffee — or  I'll  crack  your  crown,'* 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE; 

OR, 

THE  INCURIOU& 

A  VIRTUOSO  had  a  mind  to  see 

One  that  would  never  discontented  be, 

But  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agree. 

He  had  a  servant,  much  of  .£sop's  kind. 

Of  personage  uncouth,  but  sprightly  mind : 

"  Humpus,"  says  he,  »*  1  order  that  you  find 

Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character, 

As  iu  this  paper  now  1  give  you  here ; 

Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  craak  your  pate. 

Or  rather  you  shall  ni«et  with  a  worse  fete. 

For  I  will  break  your  back,  and  set  you  strait. 

Bring  him  to  dinner."     Humpus  soon  withdrew^ 

Was  safe,  as  having  such  a  one  in  view    v 

At  Coveiit  Garden  dial,  whuni  he  found 

Sitting  with  thoughtless  air  and  look  profound. 

Who,  solittiry  gaping  without  care, 

Seem'd  to  say,  «*  Who  is*t  ?  wilt  go  any  where  V* 

Says  Humpuj:,  "  Sir,  my  master  bade  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day." 
He  snuffs;  then  follows ;  up  the  btairs he  goes. 
Never  pulls  oft  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes, 
But,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  room. 
And  did  not  much  repent  that  he  was  come; 
Close  to  the  fire  he  draws  an  cibow-chair, 
And,  lolling  easy,  doth  for  sleep  prepare. 
In  comes  tbe  femily,  but  he  sits  still. 
Thinks,  "  Let  them  take  the  other  chairs  that 
'      will !» 

The  master  thus  accosts  him,  "  Sir,  you're  wet. 
Pray  have  a  cushion  uodenicath  your  feet." 
Thinks  he,  "  If  I  do  spoil  it,  need  I  care  > 
1  see  he  has  eleven  more  to  spare." 

Dinner's  brought  up ;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat. 
And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat. 
"  This  is  not  very  usual,"  thinks  the  clown : 
But  is  not  all  the  family  his  own  ? 
And  why  should  I,  for  contradiction's  sake. 
Lose  a  good  dinner,  which  he  bids  me  take  ? 
If  from  this  table  she  discarded  be. 
What  need  I  care !  there  is  the  more  for  me." 

After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  stand. 
And  bring  him  whatsoever  he'll  command. 
Thinks  he,  "  The  better  from  the  feirer  hand  l" 

Young  master  next  must  rise,  to  fill  him  wine. 
And  starve  himself,  to  see  the  booby  dine  i 
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He  does.    The  father  aiks,   « What'  have  you 

there? 
How^dare  you  give  a  stranger  vinegar)'* 
Sir,  'twas  Champagne  I  gave  him." — "  Sir,  indeed ! 
Take  him  and  scourge  bim  till  the  rascal  bleed ; 
IX>n*t  spare  him  for  hU  tears  or  age :  I'll  try 
If  cat-of-nine-tails  can  excuse  a  lie."  [lieve ; 

Thinks  the  clown,  *^  That  'twas  wine  I  do  be- 
But  such  young  rogues  are  aptest  to  deceive : 
He's  none  of  mine,  but  his  own  tlcsh  and  blood, 
And  how  know  I  but't  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 

When  the  desert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought. 
Then  was  the  dismal  scene  of  finding  fault : 
They  were  such  hideous,  filthy,  poisonous  stuff. 
Could  not  be  rail'd'at,  nor  reveng'd  enough. 
Hun^pus  was  ask'd  who  made  them.  Trembling  he 
Said,  "  Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me."— 
No  more  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 
I'll  burn  the  witch  ;  't*ent  fitting  she  should  live : 
Set  fiiggots  iu  the  court,  V\\  make  her  fry ; 
And  pray,  good  sir,  may't  please  you  to  be  by  ?" 

Then,  smiling,  says  the  clown,  "  Upon  my  life, 
A  pretty  fancy  this,  to  bum  one*s  wife ! 
And,  since  I  find  'tis  really  your  design,     [mine." 
Pray  let  me  just   step  home,   and    fetch   you 


OF  DREAMS, 

For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of 
business. 

ECCLES.  y.  4. 

Somnia,  quse  ludunt  mente  volitantibus  umbris. 
Nor  delubra  deAm  nee  ah  sethere  numina  mittunt, 
Sed  sibi  quisque  fiucit,  &c. 

PETRONIU9. 

The  flitting  dreams,  that  play  before  the  wind. 
Are  not  by  Heaven  for  prophesies  design'd  ^ 
Nor  by  ethereal  beings  sent  us  down, 
But  each  man  is  creator  of  his  own : 
For,  when  their  weary  limbs  are  sunk  in  ease, 
The  souls  essay  to  wander  where  they  please  ; 
The  scatter'd  images  have  space  to  play, 
And  night  repeats  the  labours  of  the  day. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  PUDDINGS. 

I.  HAITY   PUDDING. 

I  smo  of  food,  by  British  nurse  design'd. 
To  make  the  stripling  brave,  and  maiden  kind. 
Delay  not.  Muse,  in  numbers  to  rehearse 
The  pleasures  of  our  life,  and  sinews  of  Our  verse. 
Jjet  fNidding'B  dish,  most  wholesome,  be  thy  theme. 
And  dip  thy  swelling  plumes  in  fragrant  cream. 

Sing  then  that  dish  so  fitting  to  improve 
A  tender  modesty  and  trembling  love ; 
Swimming  in  butter  of  a  golden  hue, 
Gaiiiisb'd  with  drops  of  rose's  spicy  dew. 

Sometimes  the  frugal  matron  seems  in  haste. 
Nor  cares  to  beat  her  pudding  into  paste : 
Yet  milk  io  proper  skillet  she  will  place, 
j^nd  gently  spice  it  with  a  bla<ie  of  mace ; 
Then  set  some  careful  damsel  to  look  to't. 
And  ftill  to  stir  awfty  the  biihop's-foot^ 


For,  if  burnt  milk  should  to  the  bottom  stick,   , 

Like  over-heated  zeal,  'twould  make  folks  sick« 

Into  the  milk  her  flour  she  gently  thYows, 

As  valets  now  would  powder  tender  beaux  : 

The  liquid  forms  in  hasty  mass  unite 

Forms  equally  delicious,  as  they're  white. 

In  shining  dish  the  hasty  mass  is  thrown. 

And  S'^ems  to  want  no  graces  but  its  own. 

Yet  still  the  housewife  brings  in  fresh  supplies. 

To  gratify  the  taste,  and  please  the  eyes. 

She  on  the  surface  lumps  of  butter  lays, 

Which,  melting  with  the  heat,  its  beams  displays; 

From  whence  it  causes,,  wondrous  to  behold, 

A  silver  soil  bedcck'd  with  streams  of  gold  ! 

II.  A  HEDGE-HOO  AFTER  A  QUA  KING -PUDDING. 

As  Neptune,  when  the  three-tongu'd  fork  he 
takes. 
With  strength  divine  the  globe  terrestrial  shakes. 
The  highest  hills,  Nature's  stupendous  piles. 
Break  with  the  force,  and  quivtrr  into  isles  ; 
Yet  on  the  ruins  grow  the  lofty  pines. 
And  snow  unmelted  in  the  vailies  shines : 

Thus  when  the  dame  her  hedge-hog-puddin^ 
Her  fork  indents  irreparable  streaks.         [breaks. 
The  trembling  lump,  with  butter  ail  around, 
St«ms  to  perceive  its  fall^  and  then  be  drownM  ; 
And  yet  the  tops  appear,  whilst  almonds  thick 
With  bright  loaf-sugar  on  the  sur&ce  stick. 

III.  PUDDINGS  OF  VARIOUS  COLOURS  IN. A  DISO. 

You,  painter-like,  how  variegate  the  shade. 
And  thus  from  pu4dings  there's  a  landscape  made. 
And  Wise  and  London ',  when  they  would  dispose 
Their  ever-greens  into  well-order'd  rows, 
So  mix  their  colours,  that  each  different  plant 
Gives  light  and  shadow  as  the  others  want. 

IT.  MAKING  OF  A  GOOD  PUDDING  GETS  A  GOOP 
HUSBAND. 

Ye  virgins,  as  these  lines  you  kindly  take. 
So  may  yoii  still  such  glorious  pudding  make^ 
That  crouds  of  youth  may  ever  be  at  strife. 
To  gain  the  sweet-composer  for  his  wife '. 

V.  SACK  AND  SUGAR  TO  QUAKING-PUDDING. 

"  Oh,  delicious!" 
Bnt  where  must  our  confession  first  begin. 
If  sack  and  sugar  once  be  thought  a  sin  ^     ' 

TI.   BROILED  PUDDING. 
Hid  in  the  dark,  we  mortals  seldom  know  • 
From  whence  the  source  of  hcvppiuess  inay  flow: 
Who  to  broil'd  pudding  would  their  thoughts  have 

bent 
From  bright  Pewteria's  love-sick  discontent  ? 
Yet  so  it  was,  Pewteria  felt  love's  heat 
In  fiercer  flames  than  those  which  roast  her  meat. 
No  pudding's  lost,  but  may  with  fresh  delight 
Be  either /rKC?  next  day,  or  JtroWd  at  night. 

TII.   KUTTON  PUDDING. 

But  mutton,  thou  most  nourishing  of  meat. 
Whose  sinj^le  joint*  may  constitute  a  treat; 
When  made  a  pudding,  you  excel  tlie  rest 
As  much  as  that  of  other  food  is  best  I  ,  ^ 


« The  two  royal  gardpncrs. 
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Of  oats  decorticated  take  two  pouod, 
And  of  new  niUk  enough  the  same  to  drown; 
Of  raisins  of  tbe  sun,  stoned,  ounces  eight; 
Of  currants,  cleanly  pick'd,  an  equal  weight; 
Of  suet«  finely  slic'd,  an  ounce  at  least; 
And  six  ei^s  newly  taken ^rom  the  nest: 
Season  this  mixture  well  with  salt  and  spice ; 
Twill  make  a  pudding  far  exceeding  rice; 
And  you  may  safely  feied  on  it  like  farmers. 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Dr.  Harmcr's. 

IX.  A  SACK-POSSET. 

'From  far  Barbadoes,  on  the  western  main, 
Fetch  sugar,  half  a  pound;  fetch  sack,  from  Spain, 
A  pint ;  then  fetch,  from  India's  fertile  coast. 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  the  British  toast 


UPON  A   GIANTS  ANGLING. 

Hn  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak, 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke, 
ilis  hook  be  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail. 
And  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 


ADVICE  TO  HORACE, 

YO  TAKE  HIS  LEAVE  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.    . 

Horace,  you  now  have  long  enough 
At  Cambridge  play'd  the  fool : 

Take  back  your  criticing  stuff 
To  Epicurus'  school. 

But,  in  excuse  of  this,  you  '11  say. 

You're  so  unwieldy  grown, 
That,  if  amongst  that  herd  you  lay, 

You  scarcely  should  be  known. 

How  many  butter'd  crusts  you  've  tost 

Into  your  weem  so  big. 
That  you're  more  like  (at  college  cost) 

A  porpoise  than  9- pig. 

But  you  from  head  to  foot  are  brtmm, 

And  so  from  side  to  side : 
You  measure  (were  a  circle  drawn) 

No  longer  than  you  're  wide. 

Then,  bless  roe,  sir,  how  many  craggs 

You've  drunk  of  potent  ale ! 
No  wonder  if  the  belly  swaggs 

That's  rival  to  a  niale. 

E'en  let  the  Fellows  take  the  rest. 

They've  had  a  jolly  ta;ster: 
But  no  great  likelihood  to  feast, 

'Twixt  Horace  aud  the  master! 


INDIAN   ODE. 

DARCO. 

CiGSAR,  possessed  of  i£gypt's  queen. 
And  conqueror  of  her  charms. 

Would  envy,  had  he  Oarco  seen 
When  locked  in  Zabra's  arms. 


Should  Meomon,  that  fam*d  Black,  revive, 

Aurora's  darling  son. 
For  Zabra's  beart  in  vain  he  'd  strive. 

Where  Darco  reigns  alone. 

DARCO. 

Fresh  mulberries  new-press'd  disclose 

A  blood  of  purple  hue ; 
And  Zabra's  lips,  like  crimson  rose, 
,  Swell  with  a  fragrant  dew. 

ZABRA. 

The  amorous  Sun  has  kiss'd  his  face; 

And,  now  those  beams  are  set, 
A  lovely  night  assumes  the  place,     ^ 

And  tinges  all  with  jet. 


Darkness  is  mystic  priest  to  love. 

And  does  its  rites  conceal ; 
O'erspread  with  clouds,  such  joys  well  prove 

As  day  shall  ne'er  reveal. 

ZABRA. 

In  gloom  of  night,  when  Darco's  eyes 
Are  guides,  what  heart  can  stray  ? 

Whoever  views  his  teeth,  descries 
The  bright  and  milky  wa^. 

DARCO. 

Though  bom  to  rule  fierce  Libya's  sands. 

That  with  gold's  lustre  shine. 
With  ease  1  quit  those  high  commands 

Whilst  Zabra  thus  is  mine. 

ZABRA. 

Should  I  to  that  blest  world  repair. 
Where  Whites  no  portion  have; 

I'd  soon,  if  Darco  were  not  there. 
Fly  back,  and  be  a  slave. 


EPIGRAM. 

Who  could  believe  that  a  fine  needle's  smart 
Should  from  a  finger  pierce  a  virgin's  heart; 
That,  from  an  orifice  so  very  small 
Tbe  spirits  and  the  vital  blood  should  fall? 
Strephon  and  Phaon,  I'll  be  judg'd  by  you. 
If  more  than  this  has  not  been  found  too  true. 
From  smaller  darts,  much  greater  wounds  aris^ 
When  shot  by  Cjmtbia's  or  by  Laura's  eyes. 


EPIGRAM. 


Sam  Wills  had  view'd  Kate  Bets,  a  smiling  lass; 
And  for  her  pretty  mouth  admir*d  her  face. 
Kate  had  lik'd  Sam,  for  nose  of  Roman  size. 
Not  minding  his  complexion  or  his  eyes. 
They  met—says  Sam,  "  Alas,  to  say  tb«j  trath« 
I  find  myself  deceiv'd  by  that  small  motkthT* 
"  Alas,"  cries  Kate,  "  could  any  one  suppose^ 
1  could  be  so  deceiv'd  by  such  a  nose! 
But  I  henceforth  shall  hold  this  maxim  just. 
To  have  experience  first,  and  then  to  trutt!" 
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TO  MR.  CARTERy 

8TBWARD  TO  THB  LORD  CARTERET. 

Accept  of  health  from  one,  who,  writing  this. 
Wishes  you*tn  the  same  that  now  he  is; 
Though  to  your  person  he  may  be  unknown, 
His  wishes  are  as  hearty  as  your  own: 
For  Carter's  drink,  when  in  his  master's  hand. 
Has  pleasure  and  good-nature  at  command. 
What  though  his  lordship's  lands  are  in  your  trust, 
Tis  greater  to  his  brewing  to  be  just. 
As  to  that  matter,  no  one  can  find  fault, 
If  you  supply  him  still  with  woll-dricd  malt. 
StJH  be  a  servant  constant  to  afford 
A  liquor  fitting  for  your  generous  lord ;  ^ 
Liquor,  like  him,  from  seeds  of  worth  in  light. 
With  sparkling  atoms  still  ascending  bright: 
May  your  accompts  so  with  your  loi-d  stand  clear. 
And  have  your  reputation  like  your  beer; 
The  main  perfection  of  your  life  pursue, 
In  March,  October,  every  month,  still  brew. 
And  get'  the  character  of  **  Who  but  you  ?" 


NERO. 

A  SATIRE. 

We  know  how  ruin  once  did  reign, 
When  Rome  was  fir'd,  and  senate  slain; 
The  prince,  with  brothcrt  gore  imbru'd  j 
His  tender  mother's  life  pursued; 
How  he  the  carcase,  as  it  lay, 
Pid  without.tcar  or  blush  sun*ey. 
And  censure  each  majestic  grftce 
That  still  adorned  that  breathless  face : 
Yet  he  with  twoPd  could  domineer 
Where  dawning  light  does  first  appear 
From  rays  of  Phcebus ;  and  cognmand 
Through  his  whole  course,  ev*u  to  that  strand 
Where  he,  abhorring  such  a  sight,  . 
Sinks  in  the  watery  gloom  of  night:  ^ 
Yet  he  could  death  and  terrour  throw. 
Where  Thule- starves  in  northern  snow; 
Where  sonthem  heats  do  fiercely  pass 
O'er  burning  sands  that  mtlt  to  glass. 

Fond  hopes!  could  height  of  power  aSBoage 
The  mad  excess  of  Nero's  rage  ? 
Hard  is  the  fate,  When  sabjects  find 
The  ^votd  unjust  to  poison  join'd ! 


AD  AMI  CUM. 

Primus  ab  Angliacis,  CarolinoB  Tyntus'  in  oras, 
Pailadias  artes  secnm,  cytharamque  sonantcm 
Attulit ;  ast  illi  comites  Pamassido  una 
>^dveniaot,  autorque  viae  cansultis  Apollo : 
Hie  idem  spa^os  longc  lattqpe  colonos 
Legibus  in  ccetns  Jequis,  atque  oi^pida  cogit ; 
Hinc  hominum  molliri  animos,  hinc  mercibus  optis 
Crescere  divitias  ctsurgere  tecta  deomm. 
Tatibas  auspiciis  doctte  conduntur  Athens, 
Sic  byrsa  ingentem  Didonis  crevit  in  urbem 
Carthago  i^gumdomitrix;  sic  aurea  Roma 
Orbe  trinmphato  nitidum  caput  intolit  astns. 

» "Major  Tynte^  governor  of  Cajolioa. 


ATTBMPTBO  tN  EMGU8B. 


TYNTB,was  the  man  who  first,  from  British 
Palladian  arts  to  Carolina  bore;  [shore. 

His  tuneful  harp  attending  Muses  Strang, 
And  Phoebus'  skUl  inspir'dthe  lays  he  sung. 
Strong  towers  and  palaces  their  rise  began. 
And  listening  stones  to  sacred  fabrics  ntn. 
Just  laws  were  taught,  and  curious  arts  of  peace. 
And  trade's  brisk  current  flow'd  with  wealth's  in- 
On  such  firandations  learned  Athens  rose; '[crease. 
So  Dido's  thong  did  Carthage  first  enclose : 
So  Rome  was  taught  old  empires  to  subdue, 
As  Tyute  creates  and  governs,  now,  the  new. 


ULYSSES  AND   TIRES  IAS. 

ULYSSES. 

Tell  me,  old  prophet,  tell  me  how. 
Estate  when  sunk,  and  pocket  low, 
,  What  subtle  arts,  what  secret  ways, 
.May  the  desponding  fortune  raise  ? 
You  laugh :  thus  misery  is  scom'd! 

TIRE9IA8. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  you  are  retnm'd 
Home  by  your  wit,  and  view  again 
Your  larm  of  Ithac,  and  wife  Pen. 

tTLYSSES. 

Sage  friend,  whose  word  *8  a  law  to  me, 
My  wanf  and  nakedness  you  see : 
The  sparks  who. made  my  wife  such  ofkn. 
Have  left  me  nothing  in  my  cofiers: 
They  'vc  kill'd  my  oxen,  sheep,  and  geese. 
Eat  up  my  bacon  and  my  cheese. 
Lineage  aitd  virtue,  at  this  push. 
Without  the  g«it,  's  not  worth  a  rush. 

..•       TIRESIA8. 

Why,  not  to  mince  the  matter  more. 
You  aiie  averse  to  being  poor ; 
Therefore  find' out  some  rich  old  cuff. 
That  never  thinks  he  has  enou^: 
Have  you  a  swan,  a  turkey-pie. 
With  woodcocks,  thither  let  them  fly. 
The  first-fruits  of  your  early  spring. 
Not  to  tlie  gods,  but  to  him  bring. 
Though  be  a  foundling  bastard  be. 
Convict  of  fi-equent  peijury ; 
His  hands  with  brother's  blgod  imbrued. 
By  justice  for  that  CVtme  pursued  j 
Never  the  wall,  when  ask'd,  refuse. 
Nor  luse  your  friend,  to  save  you^^hoes. 

VLT8SBS.     .         ""^ 

Twixt  Damas  and  the  kennel  go;! 
Which  is  the  filtliiest  of  the  two  ? 
Before  Troy-town  it  was  not  so. 
There  with  the  best  I  us'd  to  strive. 

TIRESIA9.  ' 

Why,  by  that  means  you'U  aeTer  thrive. 

VLYS8E8. 
It  win  be  very  hard,  that's  trne : 
Yet  1 'U  my  goiec^qn  puwd  SMbdiicw 
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TRANSLATION  PItbM  TASSO, 


CAWTPO  III.  ST.  3. 

So  when  bold  mariners,  whom  hopes  of  ore 
Have  urg'd  to  seek  some  unfrequented  shore  • 
'The  sea  grown  high,  and  pole  unknown,,  do  find 
How  false  is  every  wave,  and  treacherous  everv 
wind!  '  ^ 

If  wish'd-for  land  some  happier  sight  descries, 
^jstant  huzzas,  saluting  clamours,  rise: 
Each  stnves  to  show  his  mate  th»  approaching  bay 
Foi^gets  past  danger,  and  the  tedious  way,  * 


FROM  HESIOD, 

When  Saturn  reign'd  in  Heaven,  his  subjects  here 
Array'd  with  godly  virtues  did  appear; 
Care,  pain,  old  age,  and  grief,  were  banish'd  fw. 
With  all  the  dread  of  laws  and  doubtful  war: 
But  cheerful  friendship,  mix'd  with  innocence, 
Jfeasted  their  understanding  and  their  sense: 
Nature  abounded  with  unenvied  store,  , 

Till  their  discretest  wits  could  ask  no  more  ; 
Andwhen,by  Fate,  tlieycameto  breathe  their  last, 
ijissolv'd  m  sleep  their  flitting  vitals  passed. 
Then  to  much  happier  mansions  they  remov'd. 
There  prais^  their  god,  and  were  by  him  belov'd. 


THAME  AND  ISIS. 

So  the  god  Thame,  as  through  some  pond  he  glides. 
Into  the  arms  of  wanderiAg  Isis  slides : 
His  strength,  her  softness,  in  one  bed  combine. 
And  both  with  bands  inextricable  join. 
^fo\v  no  cerulean  nymph,  or«ea  god,  knows. 
Where  Isis,  or  where  Thame,  distinctly  flows  • 
But  with  a  lasting  charm  they  blend  their  stream. 
IToducmg  one  imperial  river— Thame, 


I  WAKBD,  SPEAKING  THESE  OUT  OP  A  DREAM  IN 
THE  MORNING. 

Nature  a  thousand  ways  complains, 
A  thousand  words  express  her  paiiui: 
But  for  her  laughter  has  but  three. 
And  very  small  ones.  Ha,  ha,  he!* 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK. 

VlOM  CLAUDIAN'i  RUFINUS'. 

Twenty  oonundmms  have  of  late 

Been  buzzing  in  my  addle  pate. 

If  farthly  things  are  ruPd  by  Heaven. 

Or  matters  go  at  six  and  seven, 

The  cottcb  without  a  coachman  driven  ? 

A  pilot  at  the  helm  to  guide. 

Or  the  ship  left  to  wind  and  tide  ? 

A  great  first  cause  to  be  a^or»d. 

Or  ilrhether  all's  a  lotterylboard? 

;  See  a  cerioas  tranilation,  above,  p,  987, 


For  when,  in  viewing  Vatoxe's  faec, 

I  spy  so  regular  a  grace ! 

So  just  a  symm<*try  of  features, 

From  stem  to  stem,  Jn  all  her  creatures  ! 

When  on  the  boistrous  sea  I  think 

How  'tis  confin'd  like  any  sink !     * 

How  summer,  winter,  spring,  and  fall. 

Dance  round  in  so  exact  a  hsuvU 

How,  like  a  chequer,  day  and  night, 

Oni;»s  mark'd  with  black,  and  one  with  white! 

auoth  I,  «  I  ken  it  well  from  hence. 
There's  a  presiding  influence ! 
Which,  won't  permit  the  rambling  stan 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears :, 
Which  ordei-8  stiU  the  proper  season 
For  hay  and  oats,  and  beans  and  peasen: 
Which  trims  the  Sun  with  its  own  beams  ; 
Whilst  the  Moon  ticks  for  hen's,  it  seems. 
And,  as  asham'd  of  the  disgrace, 
Uninasks  but  seldom  all  her  face  : 
Which  bounds  the  ocean  within  banks. 
To  hinder  all  its  mod-cap  pranks: 
Which  does  the  globe  to  an  axle  fit. 
Like  wheel  to  nave,  or  joint  to  spit! 
"  But  then  again !  How  can  it  be 
WliiJst  such  vast  tracks  of  earth  we  see 
O'er-run  by  barbarous  tyranny ! 
Vile  sycophants  in  clover  bless'd  ; 
Whilst  patriots  with  duke  Humphry  feast. 
Brow-beaten,  bullied,  and  oppress'd ! 
Pimps  rais'd  to  honour,  riches,  rule : 
Whilst  he,  who  seems  to  be  a  tool, 
Is  the  priest's  knave,  the  placeman's  fool  !*» 

This  whimsical  phasnomenon, 
Confounding  ail  my  pro  and  con. 

Bamboozles  the  account  again. 

And  draws  me  notetis  volem  in. 

Like  a  press'd  soldier,  to  espouse 

The  sceptic's  hypothetic  cause : 

Who  Kent  will  to  a  codling  lay  us, 

Tliat  cross-or-pile  refin'd  the  chaos; 

That  jovial  atoms  once  did  dance. 

And  form'd  this  merry  orb  by  dumce. 

No  art  or  skill  were  taken  up. 

But  all  fell  out  as  round  as  hoop! 

A  vacuum 's  another  maxim; 

Where,  he  brags,  experience  backs  him: 

Denying  that  all  space  is  full-. 

From  inside  of  a  Tory's  skull. 

As  to  a  deity;  his  tenet 

Swears  by  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it; 

Else  'tis  too  busy,  or  too  idle, 

With  our  poor  bagatelles  to  meddle. 
Anna 's  a  curb  to  lawless  Louis, 

Which  as  illustrious  as  true  is; 

Her  victories  o'er  despotic  right, 

That  passive  non-resisting  bite. 

Have  brought  this  mystery  to  light: 

Have  fairly  made  the  riddle  out, 

And  answer*d  all  tlie  squeamish  doubti 

Have  clear'd  the  regency  on  high. 

From  every  presumptuous  why. 
No  more  I  boggle  as  before, 

But  with  ftill  confidence  adore ; 

Plain,  as  nose  on  faee,  expounding 

All  this  intricate  dumb-founding; 

Which  to  the  roean'st  conception  is. 

As  followeth  hereunder,  viz. 
"  Tyrants  mount  but  like  a  meteor. 
To  nal^e  their  h^dlon^  faU  the  graiter.«> 
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THE  GARDEN  PLOT.    1709. 

Whbii  Nabotb's  vineyard  look'd  so  fine, 

The  king  cried  out,  "  Would  this  were  inine!^ 

And  yet  no  reason  could  prevail. 

To  bring  the  owners  to  a  sale ; 

Jezabel  saw,  with  haughty  pride. 

How  Afaab  griev'd  to  be  dienied: 

And  thus  accosted  him  with  scorn, 

**  Shall  Nabotb  make  a  monarch  mourn? 

A  king,  and  weep!  The  ground *s  your  own: 

I  '11  vest  the  garden  in  the  crown'** 

With  that  she  hatch*d  a  plot,  and  made 

Poor  Naboth  answer  with  his  head. 

And  when  his  harmless  blood  waft  spilt. 

The  ground  became  the  forfeit  of  his  guilt. 

Poor  Hall,  renown'd  for  comely  hair. 
Whose  hands  perhaps  were  not  so  lair. 
Yet  bad  a  Jezabel  as  near. 
Hall,  of  small  scripture-conversation. 
Yet  however  Hungerford's  quotation. 
By  some  strange  accident  had  got 
The  story  of  this  garden  plot; 
Wisely  foresaw  he  miffht  have  reason 
To  dread  a  modem  bill  of  treason, 
If  Jezabel  should  please  to  want 
His  small  addition  to  her  grant; 
Therefore  resolved  in  humble  sort 
To  begin  first,  and  make  his  court; 
And,  seeing  nothing  else  would  do, 
Gave  a  third  part,  to  save  the  other  two. 


EPISTLE   TO  MR.  GODDARD*; 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  KING, 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

To  Windsor  Canon,  his  well-chosen  friend. 
The  just  Review  does  kindest  greeting  send, 
I  >▼€  found  the  man  by  Nature's  gift  design'd 
To  please  my  ear  and  captivate  my  mind. 
By  sympathy  the  eager  passions  move. 
And  strike  my  soul  with  wonder  and  with  love ! 
Happy  that  place,  where  much  less  care  is  had 
To  save  the  virtnous,  than  protect  the  bad; 

■  Taken  from  an  admirable  banter  of  our  au- 
thor's, entituled.  Two  Friendly  Letters  from  ho- 
nest Tom  Bo«gy,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Canon 
of  Windsor,*  very  proper  to  be  tacked  to  the 
canon's  sermon;  first  printed  in  8vo,  1710.  This 
sermon  (full  of  high  treason  against  high-church, 
heteditary  right,  and  Sacheverell)  was  entituled, 
The  Guilt,  Mischief,  and  A gjfravation  of  Censure; 
set  forth  in  a  Sennon  preached  in  St  George's 
Chapel  within  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Windsor, 
<m  Sunday  the  25th  of  June,  HIO.  By  Thomas 
Goddaid,  A.  M.  Canon  of  Windsor.  London^ 
printed  for  B.  Lintot,  17 10.— Mr.  Goddard  was 


Where  pastors  must  their  stubborn  flock  obey. 
Or  that  be  thought  a  scandal  which  they  say : 
For,  should  a  sin,  by  some  grand  soul  b«lov'd. 
Chance  with  an  aukward  zeal  to  be  reprov'd. 
And  tender  conscience  meet  the  fatal  curse. 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worse : 
When  things  to  such  extremities  are  brought, 
'Tis  not  the  sinner's,  but  the  teacher's,  fault. 
With  great  men's  wickedness,  then,  rest  content. 
And  g.ve  them  their  own  leisure  to  repent ; 
Whilst  their  own  head-strong  will  alone  must  curb 

them. 
And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  disturb  them. 
Lest  they  should  lose  their  fovour  in  the  court. 
And  no  one  but  themselves  be  sorry  for 't. 
Were  I  in  panegyric  vers'd  like  you, 
I'd  bring  whole  offerings  to  your  merit  due. 
You've  gain'd  the  conquest;  and  I  freely  own. 
Dissenters  may  by  churchmen  be  out-done. 
Though  once  we  seem'd  to  be  at  such  a  distance. 
Yet  both  concentre  in  divine  resistance : 
Both  teach  what  kings  must  do  when  subjects  fight. 
And  both  disclaim  hereditary  right. 
By  Jove's  command,  two  eagles  took  their  flight. 
One  from  the  east,  the  source  of  in&nt  light. 
The  other  from  the  west,  that  bed  of  night. 
The  birds  of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet. 
The  centre  of  the  worid,  and  Wisdom's  seat. 
So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name. 
To  eue  fixt  point  our  various  notions  came. 
Your  thoughts  from  Oxford  and  from  Windsor 
flew,  [Review*. 

Whilst  shop  and  meeting-house  brought  forth 
Your  brains  fierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried, 
My  humbler  strain  choice  socks  and  stockings 
Yet  in  our  coronx>n  principles  we  meet,      [cried; 
You  sinking  from  the  head,  I  rising  from  the  feet. 

Pardon  a  hasty  Muse,  ambitious  grown, 
P  extol  a  merit  far  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  moderate  paintcT  can't  command 
The  stroke  of  Titian's  or  of  Raphael's  hand: 
Yet  their  transcendent  works  his  fancy  raise ; 
And  there 's  sMne  skill  in  knowing  akat  to  praise. 

installed  canon  May  26, 1707,  and  was  also  rector 
of  St  Bennet  Finch.  London.  He  published  a 
30th  of  January  sermon,  in  4to,  1703;  and  The 
Mercy  of  God  to  this  Church  and  Kingdom,  ex- 
emplified in  the  several  Instances  of  it,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
Time.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November, 
the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  1710,  8vo.  They  were 
all  reprinted  in  1715,  with  three  others,  under 
the  title  of  Six  Sermons  on  several  Occasions, 
8vo.    iV. 

a  A  well-known  political  paper  by  De  Foe,  in 
which  Mr.  Ooddard's  sermon  was  immoderately 
commended.  See  a  long  account  of  this  writer, 
and  of  Ridpath  and  Tutchin  hit  associates,  in  tho 
Supplement  to  Swiit    N. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  SPRAT. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Thomas  Sprat  was  bora  in  l6s6,  at  TaUatop  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man; and  having  been  educated,  as  be  telb  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster  or  Eton, 
but  at  a  little  school  by  the  church-yard  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College 
in  Oxford  in  l651 ;  anKi,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  usual 
academical  course;  and,  in  l657,  became  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and 
"Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  enco- 
miast, both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  hb  patron's  excuse  of  his  verses^ 
both  as  fallmg  *'  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genius  of  that  exc^Jlent  poet 
who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation/'  and  being  ^*  so  littfe  equal  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.'' 
He  proceeds:  ''  Having  so  long  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence^  and  beoi  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces would  be  not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.'' 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Athens ;  a  subject  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To  these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on 
Mr.  Cowley's  death. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  orders,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  the 
Rehearsal.     He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  fiivourite  of  Wilkms,  at  whose  house  began  those  philosophical  con- 
ferences and  mquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  consequently 
engaged  in  the  same  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after  their  in- 
corporation, something  seemed  necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  institution, 
he  undertook  to  write  its  history,  which  he  published  in  16^7.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  transitory.    The  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
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H  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their 

Transactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  Observations  on  Sorbiere*s  Voyage  mto  England,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a  worl^  not  ill  performed;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at 
least  its  full  proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latm  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the 
author;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley's  English  works, 
which  were  by  will  committed  to  liis  care. 

Ecclesiastic^  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  hun.  In  l66S,  lie  became  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey. 
He  was,  in  168O,  made  canon  of  Windsor;  m  l6S3i  dean  of  Westminster;  and,  m 
1684,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Rye-house  Plot;  and,  in  1685,  published  A  true  Account 
and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty, 
and  the  present  Government ;  a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the 
Revolution^  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  beiug  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal ;  and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's  con- 
fidence, by  being  appointed  one  of  the  conunissloners  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  On  the 
critical  day  when  the  Declaration  distinguished  tlie  true  sons  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to' be  read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to 
violate  his  conscience;  and,  when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  sufiered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but  further  he  refused  to 
go.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  were  to  be  exercised 
against  those  who  had  refused  th^  declaration,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  com- 
missioners, a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  auy  longer, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they  adjourned  for 
jBix  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

W^hen  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government  was  to  be  settled,  Sprat 
was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference,  the  great  question.  Whether  the 
crown  was  vacant?  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but, 
in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen 
Blacidiead,  both  men  convicted  of  infalnous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the  scheme  was  laid, 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  Association,  in  which  tliey  whose  names 
were  subscribed  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king  Jafnes,  to  seize  the  princess  of 
Orange  dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  king  James 
when  he  should  land.  To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough, 
Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was  desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well, 
that  he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the 
letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to  see  -  the  house, 
and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he  de- 
signed to  leave  the  Association.  This,  however,  was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in 
«  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 
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Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the  privy  council ;  and  May  7,  1692,  the 
bishop  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a  strict  guard  eleven  days.  Hitf 
house  was  searched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  should  be  inspected. 
The  messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was  left.  Biackliead 
went  therefore  a  third  time;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it 
away. 

Tlie  bishop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  lOth  and  ]3th,  examined  again 
before  the  privy  council,  and  ocmfronted  with  his  accusers.  Yoimg  persisted,  with 
the  most  obdurate  impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ;  but  the  resolution  of 
Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  vrvy.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the  bishop's  in- 
oooenee,  who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  published  an  account  of  hb  own  examination 
and  deliverance ;  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it 
through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation^  which 
they  must  know  thcjnselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When  the 
canse  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestiy  appeared  among  the 
friends  of  the  church.    He  lived  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died  May  20,  1713. 

fiumet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memoiy ;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent  custom  :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favourite 
topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
loud  hum,  continued  in  prqx)rtion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it^ 
and  rubbed  his  hce  with  his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was 
honoured  with  the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega* 
tion,  and  cried,  "  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Bumefs  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remarkable  for  sedition,  ajid  Sprat's  for  loyalty. 
Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
king,  which,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are,  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
The  Lite  of  Cowley,  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,  The  Hbtory  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed^ 
with  great  justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct 
and  characteristical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  sup- 
posed ibaX,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  approached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but 
Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few  productions  110  want  of  such 
conceits  as.  he  tiiought  excellent;  and  of  those  our  judgment  may  be  settied  by  the 
first  that  appears  in  his  praise  of  CromweU,  where  he  says,  that  Cromwell's  **  fame,  Uke 

B^  will  grow  white  as  it  grows  old/' 
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TO   THE  REVEREND 

DOCTOR    WILKINS, 

WARDEN  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORD. 


SIR. 


OEEIKG  yon  are  pleased  to  think  fit  that  these  papers  should  come  into  the 
public^  which  were  at  first  designed  to  live  only  in  a  desk,  or  some  private 
friend*s  hands ;  I  humbly  take  the  boldness  to  commit  them  to  the  security 
which  your  name  and  protection  will  give  them  with  the  most  knowing  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  two  things  especially  in  which  they  stand  in  need  of 
your  defence :  one  is,  that  they  £bi11  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  lofty  genius 
of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation :  the . 
Other,  that  they  are  so  little  proportioned  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that 
prince  on  whom  they  were  written.  Such  great  actions  and  lives  deserving 
rather  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  pens  and  divine  fancies,  than  of  such 
small  beginners  and  weak  essayers  in  poetry  as  myself.  Against  these  dan- 
gerous prejudices,  there  remains  no  other  shield,  than  the  universal  esteem 
and  authority  which  your  judgment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  The 
right  you  have  to  them,  sir,  is  not  only  on  the,account  of  the  relation  you  had 
to  this  great  person,  nor  of  the  general  favour  which  all  arts  receive  from  you ; 
but  more  particularly  by  reason  of  that  obligation  and  zeal  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  dedicate  myself  to  your  service :  for,  having  been  a  long  time  the  ob- 
j.ect  of  your  care  and  indulgence  towards  the  advantage  of  my  studies  and 
fortune,  having  been  moulded  as  it  were  by  your  own  hands,  and  formed  un- 
der your  government,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing'which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces, would  not  only  be  injustice,  but  sacrilege :  so  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  tolerably  said,  which  deserves  pardon,  it  is  yours,  sir,  as  well  as  he,  who  is, 

your  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 
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TO  THE  HAPPY  MEMORY  OF 

THE   LATE   LORD   PROTECTOR. 

'•T'lS  true,  great  name,  thoa  art  secare 

^    Fiom  the  forgetfulness  and  rage 
Of  Death,  or  Envy,  or  devouring  Age; 
Thou  cantt  the  force  *and  teeth  of  Time  endure : 
Thy  fame,  like  men,  the  elder  it  doth  grow. 

Will  of  itself  turn  whiter  too. 

Without  what  needless  art  can  do ; 
Will  live  beyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  hearse. 
Though  it  were  never  heard  or  lung  in  verse. 

Without  our  help  thy  memory  is  safe; 

Tliey  only  want  an  epitaph^ 

That  do  remain  alone 

Alive  in  an  inscription, 
Remember*d  only  on  the  brut,  or  marble-stone. 
'Tis  all  in  vain  what  we  can  do : 

All  our  roses  and  perfumes 

Will  but  officious  folly  show. 

And  pious  nothings  to  such  mighty  tombi. 

All  our  incense,  gums  and  balm, 

Are  but  unnecessary  duties  here : 

The  poets  may  their  spices  spare. 
Their  costly  numbers,  and  their  tuneful  feet: 
That  need  not  be  embalm'd,  which  of  itself  is  sweet 
We  know  to  praise  thee  is  a  dang^jnous  proof 

Of  our  obedience  and  our  love : 

For  when  the  Sun  and  fire  meet. 

The  one's  extinguish'd  quite : 
And  yet  the  other  never  is  more  bright. 

So  they  that  write  of  thee  and  join 

Their  feeble  names  with  thine ; 
Their  weaker  sparks  with  thy  illustrious  light. 

Will  lose  themselves  in  that  ambitious  thought; 

And  yet  no  fame  to  thee  from  hence  be  brought. 

We  Imow,  blessM  spirit,  thy  mighty  name 

Wants  no  addition  of  another's  beam; 

It*s  for  our  pens  too  high,  and  full  of  theme : 
The  Muses  are  made  great  by  thee,  not  thou  by 

Thy  fame's  eternal  lamp  will  live,  [them. 

And  in  thy  sacred  urn  survive, 
Without  the  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give. 
nSs  true;  but  yet  our  duty  calls  onr  tongs  ; 

Duty  commands  oar  tongues : 


Though  thou  want  not  our  praises,  we 

Are  not  excusM  for  what  we  owe  to  thee ; 
For  so  men  from  religion  are  not  freed, 

But  from  the  altars  clouds  must  rise. 

Though  Heaven  itself  doth  nothing  need. 
And  though  the  gods  don't  want  an  earthly  sacrifice.  • 
Great  life  of  wonders,  whose  each  year 

^FuU  of  new  miracles  did  appear ! 

Whose  every  month  might  be 

Alone  a  chronicle,  or  history! 

Others  great  actions  are 

But  thinly  scattered  here  and  then ; 

At  best,  but  all  one  single  star ; 

But  thine  the  milky-way, 
All  one  continued  light,  of  undistingnish'd  day; 
They  throng'd  so  close,  that  nought  else  could  be 
seen. 

Scarce  any  common  sky  did  come  between : 

What  shall  I  say,  or  where  begin } 
Thou  may'st  in  double  shapes  be  shown 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown ; 
Like  Jove,  sometimes  with  warlike  thunder,  and 
Sometimes  with  peaceful  sceptre  in  hi{(  band ; 

Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  throne. 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  thy  arm  hath  done. 

All  that  tliou  didst  was  so  refin'd. 

So  full  of  substance,  and  so  strongly  join'd. 

So  pure,  so  weighty  gold. 

That  the  least  grain  of  it. 

If  fully  spread  and  beat, 
Would  many  leaves  and  mighty  volumes  bold. 
Before  thy  name  was  published,  and  whilst  yet 

Thou  only  to  thyself  wert  great. 

Whilst  yet  the  happy  bud 
^   Was  not  quite  seen  or  understood, 
It  then  sure  signs  of  future  greatness  show*d; 

Then  thy  domestic  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be. 

When  it  should  fit  occasion  see, 
When  a  full  spring  should  call  it  forth ; 
As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night 
Have  the  same  colours,  the  same  red  and  white. 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light; 

The  Sun  doth  only  show 
That  they  are  bright,  not  make  them  so^ 
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So  whilst  but  pritrate  wnlls  did  know 

What  we  to  sach  a  mighty  mind  should  owe. 

Then  the  same  rittues  did  appear. 
Though  in  a  less  and  more  contracted  sphere, 
As  full,  though  not  as  large  as  since  they  were: 

And  like  great  riyers'  fountains,  though 

At  first  so  deep  thou  didst  not  go : 
Tlioiitch  then  thine  was  not  so  enlarged  a  flood; 
Yet  when  'twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good. 

Tis  true  thou  was  not  bom  unto  a  crown, 
Thy  sceptre's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own; 
Thy  purplr  was  not  made  at  once  in  haste^ 
But  after  many  other  colours  past. 
It  took  the  deepest  princely  dye  at  last. 
Thou  didst  begin  with  lesser  cares, 
And  private  tbouifhts  took  up  thy  priTate  years : 
Those  hands  which  were  onlaio'd  by  Fates 
To  change  the  world  and  alter  states, 
Practis'd  at  first  that  yast  design 
On  meaner  things  ^vith  equal  mien. 
7*l»t  soul,  which  should  so  many  sceptres  sway. 
To  whom  so  many  kingdoms  should  obey, 
Leam'd  first  to  rule  in  a  domestic  way: 
So  government  itself  began 

From  family,  and  single  man, 
Was  by  the  small  relation  first 

Of  husband  and  of  father  nurs'd. 
And  from  tiiose  less  bes^iunings  past. 
To  spread  itself  o'er  all  the  world  at  last. 

But  when  tfay  country  (then  alnnost  enthrall'd) 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  courage  calFd; 

When  England  did  thy  arms  entreat, 
And't  had  been  fiin  in  thee  not  to  be  great:' 

When  every  stream,  and  every  flood, 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earth,  and  run  with  blood: 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

Fill'd  every  place,  and  every  ear; 
When  the  great  storms  and  dismml  night 

Did  all  the  land  affright; 
Tn'as  time  for  thee  to  bring  forth  all  onr  light. 

Thou  lefi'st  thy  more  delightful  peace. 

Thy  private  life  and  better  ease;    ^ 
Then  down  thy  steel  and  armour  took, 
W  ishing  that  it  still  hung  upon  the  hoiok : 
When  Death  had  got  a  large  commission  out, 
Throwing  the  arrc^ws  and  her  sting  about; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  serpent  rose) 

Wast  lifted  up,  not  for  thyself  but  us. 

Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  sick,  before 
Thy  wars  and  arms  did  her  restore : 
Thou  kiiow*st  where  the  disease  did  lie. 
And,  \\ke  the  cure  of  sympathy. 
The  strong  and  certain  remedy 
Unto  the  weapon  didst  apply; 

Thou  didst  not  draw  tixe  sword,  and  so 
Away  the  scabbard  throw, 
As  if  thy  country  shou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 

But  that,  when  the  sjreat  work  was  spun. 
War  in  itself  should  be  undone : 

That  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  shores 
Richer  and  better  than  before: 
The  husbandmen  no  steel  shall  know, 
Kone  but  the  useful  iron  of  the  plough; 
That  bays  might  creep  on  every  spear: 
And  though  our  sky  was  overspread 
W^ith  a  destructive  red, 

Tvss bat  till  thou  our  Sun  didstinfolllii^t  appear. 


When  Ajax  dy'd,  the  purple  blood, 

That  from  his  gaping  wound  had  flowM, 
Turn'd  into  letter,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph: 

So  from  that  crimson  flood. 

Which  thou  by  fate  of  times  wert  led 
Unwillingly  to  shed, 

liCtters  and  learning  rose,  and  aita  lenew'd: 
Thou  fbught'st,  not  out  of  envy,  hope,  or  hate» 

But  to  refine  the  church  and  state  ; 

And  like  the  Romans,  whatever  thoi^ 

In  the  field  of  Mars  didst  mow. 
Was,  that  a  holy  island  hence  might  grow; 
Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raised  by  a  shower. 
Which  wdcome  clouds  do  pour. 
Though  they  at  first  may  seem 
To  carry  all  away  with  an  enraged  stream; 

Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  destroj. 

Or  the  better  parts  annoy. 

But  all  the  filth  aud  mud  to  scour. 

And  leave  behind  another  slime. 
To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

In  fields  unconquer'd,  and  so  well 

Thou  didst  in  battles  and  in  arms  excel; 

That  steely  arms  themselves  might  be 

Worn  out  in  war  as  soon  as  tb«e: 
Success  so  close  upon  thy  troops  did  wait. 
As  if  thou  first  hadst  conquer'd  Fate; 

As  if  uncertain  Victory 

Had  been  first  o'eroome  by  thee; 
As  if  her  wings  were  dipt,  and  could  not  flee: 

Whilst  thou  didst  only  serve, 
Before  thou  hadst  what  first  thou  didst  deterre. 

Others  by  thee  did  great  things  do, 
Triumph'dst  thyself,  andmad'st  them  triumph  too; 

Though  they  above  thee  did  appear, 
As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  sphere : 
Thou,  the  great  Sun^  gav'st  light  to  every  star: 

Thyself  an  army  wert  alone, 

And  mighty  troops  contain'd  in  one. 
Thy  only  sword  did  guard  the  land, 
Uke  that  which,  flaming  in  the  Angel's  hi^id. 

From  men  God's  gaiden  did  defieod ; 

But  yet  thy  sword  did  more  than  his. 
Not  only  guarded,  butdid  make  this  hind  a  Paradise. 

Thou  fought'st  not  to  be  high  or  great. 

Nor  for  a  sceptre  or  a  crown. 

Or  ermin,  purple,  or  the  throne; 
But,  as  the  vestal  heat. 
Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone : 

Religion,  putting  on  thy  shield. 

Brought  thee  victorious  to  the  field. 
Thy  arms,  like  those  which  ancient  heroes  wore. 

Were  given  by  the  God  thou  didst  adore : 

And  all  the  fm'ords  thy  armies  had, 

Were  on  an  heavenly  anvil  made; 
Not  interest,  or  any  weak  desire 
Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  inspire: 

Thy  valour,  like  the  holy  fire. 

Which  did  before  the  Persian  armies  go, 
Liv'd  in  the  camp,  and  yet  was  sacred  too : 

Thy  mighty  sword  anticipates 
What  was  dcsign'd  by  Heaven  and  those  blest  feats. 
And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  below. 

Though  Fortune  did  hang  on  thy  sword, 
.   And  did  obey  thy  mighty  word ; 

Though  Fortune,  for  thy  side  and  thce» 

Forgot  her  lov'd  iaconttaocj : 
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Amidst  thy  aims  and  tfophiesthou 

Wert  valiant  and  gentle  too; 

Woundedst  thyself,  when  thou  didst  Ull  thy  foe. 
Like  steel,  when  it  much  work  has  past. 
That  which  warf  rough  does  shine  at  last, . 
Thyarmsby  being  oftenerus'ddid  smoother  grow. 

Kor  did  tlky  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high. 
Thy  conquest  raU'd  the  state,  not  thee: 
Thou  oveream'st  thyself  in  every  victory. 
As  when  the  Sun  in  a  directer  line 
Upon  a  poHsh'd  golden  sbidd  doth  shine. 

The  shield  rejects  unto  the  Sun  again  his  light: 

So  lAien  the  Heavens  smilM  on  thee  in  fight; 
When  thy  propitious  Ood  hath  lent 
Success  and  victory  to  thy  tent; 

To  Heaven  again  the  victory  was  sent. 

En^nd,  till  thou  didst  come, 
Confin'd  her  valour  home ; 
Then  our  own  rocks  did  stand 
Bounds  to  our  fame  as  well  as  land. 
And  were  to  us  as  well 
As  to  our  enemies  unpassable: 
We  were  aSham'd  at  what  we  read. 
And  blush'd  at  what  our  fathers  did. 
Because  we  came  so  fiur  behind  the  dead. 
The  British  lion  hung  his  mane,  and  droop'd. 
To  slavery  and  burthen  stooped. 
With  a  degenerate  sle^  and  fear 
Lay  in  his  den  and  languish'd  there; 

At  whose  least  voice  beforet 
A  trembling  echo  ran  through  every  shore. 

And  shook  the  world  at  every  roar : 
Thou  his  subdued  courage  didst  restore, 

Sharpened  his  claws,  and  from  bis  eyes 
Mad'st  the  same  dreadful  lightning  rise; 
Mad'sthimagain  affrigbtthe  neighbouring  fioods. 
His  mighty  thunder  sounds  through  all  the  woods: 
Thou  hast  our  military  £une  redeemed. 

Which  was  lost,  or  clouded  seeroM : 

Nay,  more,  Heaven  did  by  thee  bestow 

On  us,  at  once  an  iron  age  and  happy  too. 

Till  thott  command'st,  that  azure  chain  of  waves, 
Which  Nature  round  about  us  sent. 

Made  us  to  every  pirate  slaves. 
Was  rather  burthen  than  an  ortiament; 
Those  fields  of  sea,  that  wash'd  our  shores, 
Wef«pU>ugh'dandpeap'd  by  other  hands  than  ours: 
To  ns  the  liquid  mass. 
Which  doth  about  ns  run» 
As  it  is  to  the  Sun, 
Only  a  bed  to  sleep  on  was: 
And  not  as  now  a  powerful  throne, 
To  shake  and  sway  the  worid  thereon. 
Our  princes  in  their  hand  a  globe  did  shovT, 
But  not  a  perfect  one. 
Composed  of  earth  and  water  too. 
But  thy  commands  the  floods  obey»d. 
Thou  all  the  wiWcmess  of  water  sway'd : 
Thou  didst  not  only  wed  the  sea. 
Not  make  her  equal,  but  a  slave  to  thee. 
Neptune  himself  did  bear  thy  yoke. 
Stooped,  and  trembled  at  thy  stroke : 
He  that  ruled  aU  the  main. 
Acknowledged  thee  his  sovereign: 
And  now  the  conquered  sea  doth  pay 
More  tribute  to  thy  Thames  than  that  unto  the  sea. 

T&B  WW  w  .icalcair  did  owseivcy  moi?  hurt ; 
O«r.vo«ii^  Wotiwr  oatioAS  were  a  sport; 


And  as  the  earth,  our  land  produced 
Iron  and  steel,  which  should  to  tear  ourselvesbe  usM: 
Our  strength  within  itself  did  break. 
Like  thundering  cannons  crack. 
And  kiird  those  that  were  near. 
While  th'  enemies  secure  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hast  made  to  9ound 
Against  their  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground; 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found. 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  isle. 

And  all  the  world  the  while 
Is  exercising  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  intestine  jars. 
The  torch  extinguished  here,  we  lent  to  others  oil* 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourselves  no  fisar; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  of  death. 
Wherever  we  i^eaae  our  swords  t'  unsheath,        , 
Whilst  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breathe: 
Like  to  the  Sun,  whose  heat  is  hurl'd 
Through  every  comer  of  the  world; 
Whose  flame  through  all  the  air  doth  go. 
And  yet  theSunhimselfthe  while  no  fire  does  know* 

Besides,  the  glories  of>thy  peace 
Are  not  in  number  nor  in  value  less. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  close  the  soari 
Of  our  bloody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc'd  but  heai'd  the  wound, 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  sound: 
When  now  the  ship  was  well  nigh  lost. 

After  the  storm  upon  the  coast. 
By  its  mariners  endangered  most ; 
When  they  their  ropes  and  helms  had  left. 
When  the  planks  asunder  cleft. 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  sound, 
Thouasafoland  and  harbour  for  usfound,[drown*d; 
And  savedst  those  that  would  themselves  have 
A  work  which  none  but  Heaven  and  thou  could  do. 
Thou  mad'st  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no: 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  so  great. 
As  if  those  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  seat: 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace, 
When  Heaven  seem'd  to  be  wanted  least; 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  time  of  war, 
When  thou  hadst  greater  cause  to  foar: 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  Heaven  possest 
All  places  and  aU  times  alike  thy  breast. 

Nor  didst  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  beside; 
Our  after-times  and  late  posterity 

Shall  pay  unto  thy  tame  as  much  as  we; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  Fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne. 
And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  done. 
When  Heaven  did  say  it,  and  thou  must  be  gone* 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burthen  chose. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  ns  forget  thy  loss; 
Nor  hadst  thou  him  designed. 
Had  he  not  beeo 

Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue  kin. 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind: 
^is  he  shall  perfect  all  thy  cares, 
And  with  a  fiujer  thread  weave  out  thy  loom: 
So  one  did  bring  the  chosen  people  from 

Their  slavery  and  fears. 
Led  them  through  their  patUeai  road; 
Guided  himself  by  Ood, 
H'as  brought  themtothe  borders;  but  a  secondhand 
Did  let^  «i»d  secure  thiW  in  thispiMBia'dlmid. 
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to  A 

PERSON   OF   HONOUR 

(MB.  EDWARD  HOWARD), 


tPmt  HU  INCOMPARABLE,  INCOMPRBHEH8IBLB 
POEM,  ENTITCLED, 

THE  BRITISH  PRINCES. 

ToDR  book  our  old  knigfat-errants'  fiune  revives. 
Writ  in  a  stile  agreeing  with  their  lives. 
All  rumours*  sjtrength  their  prowess  did  out-go, 
AW  rumours'  skill  your  verses  far  oat-do : 
To  praise  the  Welsh  the  world  must  now  com- 
bine. 
Since  to  their  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join: 
Such  lofty  strains  your  country's  story  tit. 
Whose  mountain  nothing  equals  but  your  wit4 

Bonduca,  were  she  such  as  here  we  see 
(In  British  paint),  none  could  more  dreadful  be: 
With  naked  armies  she  encountered  Rome, 
Whose  strength  with  naked  Nature  yoa  o'er- 

eottie. 
Nor  let  small  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen, 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  she  here  is  seen: 
You  that  can  make  immortal  by  your  song. 
May  wen  one  life  four  hundred  years  prolong. 
Thus  Virgil  bravely  dar^d  for  Dido's  love, 
The  settled  course  of  time  and  years  to  move. 
Though  him  you  imitate  in  this  alone, 
In  all  things  else  you  borrow  help  from  none: 
No  antique  tale  of  Greece  Or  Rome' you  take. 
Their  fables  and  examples  you  forsake. 
With  true  heroic  glory  you  display 
A  subject  new,  writ  in  the  newest  way. 

Go  forth,  great  author,  for  the  world's  delight; 
Teach  it,  for  none  e'er   tatight  you,  how  to 

write; 
They  talk  strange  things  that  ancient  poets  did. 
How  streets  and  stones  they  into  buildings  lead: 
For  poems  to  raise  cities,  now,  'tis  hard. 
But  yours,  at  least,  will  build  half  Paul's  church- 
yaid. 


ON  HIS  MISTRESS  DROfVWD. 

SwtET  Stream,  that  dost  with  equal  pace 
Both  thyself  fly  and  thyself  chase. 

Forbear  awhile  to  flow. 

And  listen  to  my  woe. 

Then  go  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  its  brine 

Is  fresh,  C0mpar>d  to  mine: 
Inform  it  that  the  gentler  dame. 
Who  was  the  life  of  all  my  flame^ 

I'  th'  glory  of  her  bud 

Has  passed  the  fatal  flood, 
Death  by  this  only  stroke  triumphs  above 

The  jB^reatest  powter  of  love : 

Alas,  alas!  I  must  give  o'er. 
My  sighs  will  let  me  add  no  more. 

Go  on,  sweet  stream,  and  henceforth  rest 
No  more  than  does  my  troubled  breast;. 
And  if  my  sad  complaints  have  made  thee  stay. 
These  tears,  these  teors^  shall  mend  tby  way. 


PLAGUE   OF  ATHENS, 

WHIC9  HAPPENED  IN  THE  SECOKD  TEAR  OF 
THE  PELOPONME8IAN  WAR: 

RrH  AKrihed  in  Grtek  hg  ThujftBdm;  iktH  m  ImHh 
hjf  Laertihu, 


To  my  worthy  and  learned  friend  Or.  Walter  Pope, 
late  proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


I  KHOW  not  what  pleasure  you  could  take  in  be- 
,  stowing  your  commands  so  unprofitably,  unless  it 
be  that  for  which  nature  sometimes  cherishes  and 
allows  monsters,  the  love  of  variety.  I'hir  only 
delight  you  will  receive  by  turning  over  this  rude 
and  unpolished  copy,  and  comparing  it  with  my 
excellent  patterns,  the  Greek  and  Latin.  By  this 
you  will  see  how  much  a  noble  subject  is  changed 
and  disfigured  by  ah  ill  hand,  and  what  reason 
Alexander  had  to  forbid  his  picture  to  be  drawn 
but  by  some  celebrated  pencil.  In  Greek,  Thu- 
cydides  so  well  and  so  lively  expresses  it,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  more  a  poem,  his  description 
or  that  of  Lucretius.  Though  it  must  be  said» 
that  the  historian  bad  a  vast  advantage  over  the 
poet ;  he,  having  been  present  on  the  place,  and 
assaulted  by  the  disease  himself,  had  the  horrour 
familiar  to  his  eye's,  and  all  the  shapes  of  the 
misery  still  remaining  on  his  mind,  which  must 
needs  make  a  great  impression  on  his  pen  and 
foncy;  whereas  the  poet  was  forced  to  follow  his 
footsteps,  and  only  work  on  that  matter  he  allowed 
him.  This  I  speak,  because  it  may  in  some  mea- 
sure too  excuse  my  own  defects :  for  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  place  whereon  the  ditease  acted 
his  tragedy,  and  time  having  denied  us  many  of 
the  circiimstances,  customs  of  the  Country,  and 
other  Sinall  things  which  would  be  of  great  use  to 
any  one  who  did  intend  to  be  perfect  on  the  subject^ 
besides  only  writing  by  an  idea  of  that  which  I 
.never  yet  saw,  nor  care  to  feel  (being  not  of  the 
humour  of  the  painter  in  sir  Philip  Sidney,  who 
thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  fight,  that  he 
might  the  better  delineate  it).  Having,  I  say,  aH 
these  disadvantages,  and  many  more  fbr  which  I 
must  only  blame  mySdf,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  should  come  near  equalling  him,  in  whom  none 
of  the  contrary  advantages  were  wanting.  Thus 
then,  sir,  by  emboldening  me  to  this  rash  attempt, 
you  have  given  opportunity  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  to  triumph  over  our  mother-tongue.  Yet  I 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  the  countries  or  hiii- 
guages  engaged  in  the  comparison,  but  that  the 
inequality  should  reach  no  farther  than  the  authors. 
But  I  have  much  reason  to  fear  the  just  indignation 
of  that  excellent  person  (the  present  ornament 
and  honour  of  our  nation)  whose  way  of  writings 
I  imitate :  for  he  may  think  himself  as  much  in^ 
jured  by  n^  following  him,  as  were  the  Heavens 
by  that  bold  man's  counterfeiting  the  sacred  and 
unimitable  noise  of  thunder,  by  the  sound  of  brass 
and  horses  hoofiB.  I  shall  only  say  for  myself,  that 
I  took  Cicero's  advice,  who  bids  us,  in  imitation^ 
propose  the  noblest  pattern  to  our  thoughts;  for 
so  we  may  be  sure  to  be  raised  above  the  common 
level,  though  we  come  infioitely  short  of  wl»t  w 
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ftim  at.  Yet  I  hope  that  renowned  poet  will  have 
uone  of  my  crimes  any  way  reflect  on  himself; 
Ibr  it  was  not  any  fkvUt  in  the  excellent  musician, 
that  the  weak  bird,  endeavouring  by  straining  its 
throat  to  follow  bis  notes,  destroyed  itself  in  the 
attempt.  Well,  sir,  by  this^  that  I  have  dioten 
nther  to  expose  myself  than  to  be  disobedient, 
you  may  guess  with  what  zeal  and  liasBrd  I  st^iye 
to  sppro^e  myself. 

Sir,  your  most  bunUe  and 

afibetmate  senrant, 

THO.  SFBAT. 


THUCYDIDES,  Ub.  It. 

MM  n  U  BtCBLLBlTTLT  TRAK8LATEO  BT 
MR.  H0BBB8. 

In  the  Tery  beginning  of  summer,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  their  confederates,  with  two-thirds 
of  their  forces,  as  before,  inraded  Attica,  under 
the  conduct  of  Archidamns,  the  son  of  2!euxida- 
mas,  king  of  Lacedemon:  and  after  they  had  en- 
camped themselves,  wasted  the  country  about 
them. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  when 
the  pUunte  fint  bq^n  amongst  the  Athenians,  said 
also  tolmve  seized  formerly  on  divers  other  parts, 
as  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere ;  but  so  great  a 
plague,  and  mortality  of  men,  was  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For 
at  first  neither  were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it, 
through  ignorauce  of  what  it  was,  but  died  fastest 
themselves,  as  being  the  men  that  most  ap- 
proached the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  avail- 
ed whatsoever.  All  supplications  to  the  gods^ 
and  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other 
means  they  used  of  that  kind,  proired  all  unpro- 
fitable, insomuch  as,  subdued  with  the  greatness 
of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all  over.  It  began 
(by  report)  first  in  that  part  of  .Ethiopia  that  lieth 
^)on  Agypt,  and  thence  fell  down  into  .AgypC 
and  Afiic,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  king.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sod- 
den, and  touched  first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in 
Pyrseus^  insomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  ^e- 
k^nnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their  wells ;  for 
springs  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.  But 
aft^wards  it  came  up  into  the  high  city,  and 
then  they  died  a  great  deal  faster.  Now  let  every 
man,  physician  or  other,  concerning  the  ground^ 
of  this  sickness,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what  causes 
he  thinks  able  to  produce  so  great  an  alteration, 
speak  according  to  his  own  knowledge;  for  my 
own  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and 
lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
mark  by  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  again, 
having  been  bot'a  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen 
others  sick  of  the  same.  This  year,  by  confes- 
aion  of  all  men,  was  of  all  other,  for  other  dis- 
eases, most  free  and  healthful.  If  any  man  were 
sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this;  if  not,  yet 
suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause  preceding, 
and  being  in  perfect  health,  they  were  taken  first 
with  an  extreme  ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and 
tnflamauition  in  the  eyes;  and  then  inwar<lly 
tbeir  throats  and  tonguea  grew  presently  bloody, 


and  their  breath  noitfome  and  unsavoury.  Upon 
this  foltowed  a  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not 
long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a  mighty 
eo«^,  came  down  into  the  breast.  And  when 
once  it  was  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  caused  vo- 
mit, and  with  great  torment  came  up  all  manner 
of  bilious  purgation  thiit  physicians  ever  named. 
Most  of  them  had  also  the  hickyexe,  which  brought 
with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceased 
quickly,  but  in  others  was  long  before  it  gave 
over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch  wera 
neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish,  livid,  and 
beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ;  but  so 
bamed  inwaidly,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  lightest 
clothes  or  linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor 
any  thing  but  mere  nakedness,  but  rather  most 
Willingly  to  have  cast  themselves  into  the  cold 
waters  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
Uy  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  ran  unto  the 
wells;  and  to  drink  mubh  or  little  was  indifibrent, 
being  still  from  ease  and  power  to  sleep  as  fkr  as 
ever. 

As  long  as  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their 
bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment  be- 
yond all  expectation,  insomuch  as  the  most  of 
them  either  died  of  their  inward  burning  in  nine 
or  seven  days,  whilst  they  had  yet  strength ;  of 
if  they  escaped  that,  then,  the  disease  falling 
down  in  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  ex- 
ulcerations  and  immoderate  looseness,  they  died 
many  of  them  afterwards  through  Weakness :  for 
the  disease  (which  first  took  the  head)  began 
above^  and  came  down,  and  passed  through  the 
whole  body :  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of 
it  was  yet  maiked  with  the  loss  of  his  extreme 
parts;  for,  breaking  out  both  at  tbeir  privy  mem- 
bers, and  at  their  f&gers  and  toes,  many  with  the 
loss  of  these  escaped.  There  were  also  some  that 
lost  their  eyes,  and  many  that  presently  upon 
their  recovery  were  ^aken  with  such  an  oblivion 
of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither  knew 
themselves  nor  their  acquaintance.  For  this  was 
a  kind  of  fickness  which  &r  surmounted  all  ex- 
pression of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  na- 
ture in  the  cruelty  wherewith  it  handled  each 
one,  and  appeared  also  otheiwise  to  be  none  of 
those  diseases  that  are  bred  among  us,  and  that 
especially  by  this :  for  all,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
that  used  to  fc^  on  human  flesh,  though  many 
men  lay  abroad  unburied,  either  came  not  at 
them,  or  tasting,  perished.  An  argument  whereof, 
as  touching  the  birds,  was  the  manifest  defect  of 
such  fowl,  which  were  not  then  seen,  either  about 
the  carcases,  or  any  where  else;  but  by  the  dogs, 
because  they  are  fomiliar  with  men,  this  efibct 
was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease  (to 
pass  over  many  strange  particvdars  of  the  acci- 
dents that  some  had  difierently  from  others)  was 
in  general  such  as  I  have  shown ;  and  for  other 
usual  sicknesses  at  that  time,  no  man  was  troubled 
with  any.  Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of  at- 
tendance, and  some  again  with  all  the  care  and 
physic  that  could  be  used.  Nor  was  there  any, 
to  say,  certain  medicine,  that  applied  must  have 
helped  them;  for  if  it  did  good  to  on^,  it  did 
harm  to  another;  nor  any  difference  of  body  for 
strength  or  weakness  that  was  able  to  resist  it ; 
but  carried  all  away,  what  physic  soever  was  ad- 
ministered. But  the  greatest  miseir  of  all  wa8,r 
the  defectioB  of  mit»d,  un  such  as  found  themselves 
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b^gianinir  to  be  tick  (kif  llMiy  wnm  »M«fi|tly 
deitpeiate,  and  g^ve  themselvei  over  irittKNi^  vmk" 
log  any  resistance);  as  ^so  their  dyi^g  tbvs  like 
fheep,  infected  by  mutual  visitation :  fov  ijt  men 
forbore  to  visit  them  for  fear,  then  they  di^  Ibf* 
lora,  whereby  many  fiuniliet  became  9SBn9i^y%  lew 
waot  of  such  as  should  take  care  of  them*  If 
they  foifoor^  not,  then  they  died  themselves,  and 
principally  the  honestest  men :  for  o«t  flf  diam« 
they  would  not  spare  themselve«,  but  nient  in 
Unto  their  friends,  especially  after  it  w%s  come 
to  that  pass,  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied 
with  the  lamentations  of  them  that  died*  «nd 
overcome  with  the  greatness  of  thft  e^lmity, 
were  no  longer  moved  therewith.  But  those  thai 
were  recovered,  hwl  much  CQmp<4«on  both  on 
them  that  diec^  and  on  them  that  lay  sick,  as 
having  both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and 
now  no  more  snlgcct  to  the  like  danger ;  (or  this 
disease  never  took  a  man  a  second  time  so  as  to 
b«;  mortal.  A|id  these  men  were  both  by  others 
counted  happy;  and  they  also  themselves,  through 
excess  of,  present  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light 
hope  never  to  die  of  any  other  sickness  hereafter. 
Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception  of 
the  country  people  and  of  their  substan^  into 
the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  much  more 
the  people  themselves  that  so  came  b :  for,  hav- 
ing no  houses,  but  dwelling  at  that  time  of  the 
year  in  stiaing  booths,  the  m<utality  was  now 
without  all  form;  and  dying  men  lay  tumbling 
one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desire  of  water. 
The  temples  aUio  where  they  dwelt  in  tents  were 
all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within  them;  for, 
oppressed  with  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  men  grew  careless,  both 
of  holy  and  profiine  things  alike.  And  the  laws 
which  they  formerly  used  touching  funerals  were 
all  now  broken,  every  one  burying  where  he 
eoold  find  roonu  And  many  for  want  of  things 
necessary,  after  so  many  deaths  before,  were 
ibrred  to  become  impudent  in  the  funerals  of 
their  friends.  For  when  one  ha^  made  a  funeral 
pile,  another  gettii^  before  him  would  throw  on 
his  dead,  and  give  it  fire.  And  when  one  was  in 
burning,  another  Would  come,  and,  having  cast 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  again. 
And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in  other 
kinds  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from 
this  disease.  .  For  that  which  a  man  before  would 
4is8cmble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  doneibr 
voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  freely,  seeing 
before  his  eyes  such  quick  revolution,  of  the  rich 
dying  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting  their 
estates;  insomuch  as  th^  justified  a  speedy 
fruition  of  their  goods,  even  for  their  pleasure,  as 
men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives  but  by  the 
day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any 
action  of  honour,  to  taka  any,  because  they 
thought  it  uncertain  whether  they  should  die  or 
'  not  before  they  achieved  it.  But  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to 
pleasure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho- 
nourable. Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws 
of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former,  because 
they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not 
worship,  from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  perished: 
nor  the  latter,  because  no  man  expected  that  his 
life  would  last  till  he  received  punishment  of  his  ! 


crimen  by  jtxdment  Bat  they  thought  tkeiw 
was  now  over  their  heads  some  far  greater  jndg. 
ment  decreed  against  them;  before  «wbich  fell, 
they  thought  to  eiyoy  some  IttUe  part  of  theif 
Uve8« 
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UMHAPPt  man!  by  Nature  made  to  sway. 
And  yet  is  every  creature's  prey, 
Destroy'd  by  those  that  should  his  power  obey. 
Of  the  whole  world  we  call  mankind  the  loi^ 

Flattering  ourselves  with  mij^ty  woidsj 

Of  all  things  we  the  monarbhs  are. 
And  so  we  rule,  and  so  we  domineer; 

All  creatures  else  about  us  stand 

like  some  pretorian  band. 

To  guard,  to  help,  and  to  defei^; 

Yet  they  sometimes  prove  enemies,    i 

Sometimes  against  us  rise ; 
Our  Very  guards  rebel,  and  tyrannize. 

Thousand  diseases  sent  by  Fate 

(Unhappy  servants ! )  on  us  wait ; 

A  thousand  treacheries  within 

Are  laid,  weak  life  to  win; 

Huge  troops  of  maladies  without 
(A  grim,  a  meagre,  and  a  dreadful  root!) 

Some  formal  si^es  make^ 
And  with  sure  slowness  do  our  bodies  take  ; 
Some  with  quick  violence  storm  the  town. 

And  throw  all  in  a  moment  down : 

Some  one  peculiar  fort  assiUl, 
Some  by  general  attempts  prevail* 
Small  herbs,  alas,  can  only  us  relieve. 
And  small  is  the  assistance  they  can  give : 

How  can  the  fading  ofispring  of  the  flekl 
Sure  health  and  succour  yidd? 
What  strong  and  certain  remedy. 

What  firm  and  lasting  life  can  oun  be,      [die  ? 
Wheu  that  which  makes  us  live  doth  every  winter 
Nor  is  this  all :  we  do  not  only  breed 
Within  ourselves  the  fatal  seed 

Of  change,  and  of  decrease  in  every  part. 
Head,  belly,  stomach,  and  root  of  life,  the  hearty 

Not  only  have  our  autumn,  when  we  must 
Of  our  own  nature  turn  to  dust. 
When  leaves  and  fruit  must  fell; 

But  are  exposed  to  mighty  tempests  too. 

Which  do  at  once  what  th^y  would  slowly  do» 
Which  throw  down  fruit  and  tree  of  life  withaL 
From  ruin  we  in  vain 

Our  bodies  by  repair  maintain. 
Bodies  composed  of  stuff 

Mouldering  and  frail  enough; 

Yet  from  without  as  well  we  fear 

A  dangerous  and  destructive  war. 
From  heaven,  from  earth,  from  sea,  from  air. 
We  like  the  Roman  empire  aliall  decay. 

And  our  own  force  would  melt  away 
By  the  intestine  jar 

Of  elements,  which  on  each  other  prey. 
The  Cossars  and  the  Pompe3'8  within  which  wo  bear  s 
Yet  are  (like  that)  in  danger  too 

Of  foreign  armies,  and  external  foe. 
Sometimes  the  Oothish  and  the  baibarous  rage 
Of  plague  or  pestilence  attends  man's  age. 
Which  neither  force  nor  arts  asswage  ; 

Which  cannot  be  avoided  or  withstood, 
But  drowns,  and  over-runs  with  ua6q;»ccted  flood* 
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On  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern 'sands, 
The  unfrequented  coasts,  and  parched  lands, 
Whither  the  Sun  too  kind  »  heat  doth  send, 
(The  Sun,  which  the  worst  neighbour  is,  and  the 
best  friend) 
Hither  a  mortal  influence  came, 
A  fatal  and  unhappy  flam6. 
Kindled  by  Heaven's  angry  beam. 
With  dreadful  frowns,  the  Heavens  scattered  here 
Cruel  infectious  heats  into  the  air : 
Mow  all  the  stores  of  poison  sent, 

Threatening  at  once  a  general  doom. 
Lavished  out  ail  their  hate,  and  meant 
^  In  future  ages  to  be  innocent, 
Kot  to  disturb  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Hold,  Heavens !  hold^  why  should  your  sacred 

fire 
Which  doth  to  all  things  life  inspire. 
By  whose  kind  beams  you  bring 
Forth  yearly  every  thing. 
Which  doth  tb'  original  seed 
Of  all  things  in  the  womb  of  earth  that  breed, 

With  vital  heat  and  quickenin j:  seed ; 
Why  should  you  now  that  heat  employ. 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  fields,  the  cities  to  an- 
noy? 
That  which  before  reviv'd,  why  should  it  now  de- 
stroy? 

Those  Afric  deserts  straight  were  double  deserts 
grown. 
The  ravenous  beasts  were  left  alone. 
The  ravendus  beasts  then  first  began 
To  pity  their  old  enemy,  man, 
And  blam'd  the  Plague  for  what  they  would  them- 
selves have  done. 
Nor  staid  the  cruel  evil  there. 
Nor  could  be  long  confin'd  unto  one  air; 

Plagues  presently  forsake 
The  wilderness  whioh  they  themselves  do  make. 
Away  the  deadly  breaths  their  journey  take. 

Driven  by  a  mighty  wind, 
They  a  new  booty  and  fresh  forage  find : 

The  loaded  wind  went  swiftly  on, 
And  as  it  pass'd,  was  heard  to  sigh  and  groan. 
On  Egypt  next  it  seiz'd, 
Nor  could  but  by  a  general  ruin  be  appeasM, 
Egypt,  in  rage,  back  on  the  south  did  look. 
And  wonder'd  thence  should  come  th'  unhappy 
stroke. 
From  whence  before  her  fi-uitfu'.ncss  she  took. 
Egypt  did  now  curse  and  rovilc 
Those  very  lands  frgm  whence  she  has  her  Nile; 
Ejypt  now  fear'd  another  Hebrew  god. 
Another  angel's  hand,  a  second  /\arou's  rod. 

Then  on  it  goes,  and  through  the  sacred  land 
Its  angry  forces  did  comma i id ; 
But  God  did  place  an  angel  there 
Its  violence  to  withstand. 

And  turn  into  another  road  the  putrid  air* 

To  Tyre  it  cam«*,  and  there  did  all  devour; 

Though  that  by  s<as  might  think  itself  secure. 
Nor  staid,  as  the  great  conqueror  did. 
Till  it  had  filPd  and  stopp'd  the  tide, 
Which  did  it  from  the  shore  divide. 
But  pass'd  the  waters,  and  did  all  possess. 
And  quickly  all  iras  wild  mess. 
Thence  it  did  Persia  over-run. 
And  ^11  that  sacrifice  unto  the  Suns 

TOL.  IX. 


In  every  limb  a  dreadful  pain  they  felt, 
Tortor'd  with  secret  coals  they  melt ; 

The  Persians  caird  their  Sun  in  vain» 
Their  god  increasM  the  pain. 
They  look'd  up  to  their  god  no  more, 

But  curse  the  beams  they  worshipped  before. 
And  hate  the  very  fire  which  once  they  did  adore. 

Glutted  with  ruin  of  the  dast, 
She  took  her  wings,  and  down  to  Athens  pass'd; 
Just  Plague!  which  dost  no  parties  take, 
But  Greece  as  wdl  as  Persia  sack» 
While  in  unnatural  quarrels  they 
(Like  frogs  and  mice)  each  other  slay; 
Thou  in  thy  ravenous  claws  took'st  both  away. 
Thither  it  came,  and  did  destroy  the  town. 
Whilst  all  its  ships  and  soldiers  looked  on ; 
And  now  the  Asian  plague  did  more 
Than  all  the  Asian  force  could  do  before. 
Without  the  wall  the  Spartan  army  sate. 
The  Spartan  army  came  too  late: 
For  now  there  was  no  further  work  for  Fate. 
They  saw  the  city  open  lay. 
An  easy  and  a  bootless  prey; 
They  saw  the  rampires  empty  stand. 
The  fleets,  the  walls,  the  forts  unmanned. 
No  need  of  cruelty  or  slaughters  now. 
The  plague  had  finished  what  they  came  to  do; 
They  might  now  unresisted  enter  there. 
Did  they  not  the  very  air 
More  than  the  Athenians  fear. 
The  air  itself  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks  too. 

Unhappy  Athens!  it  is  true  thou  wert 
The  proudest  work  of  Nature  and  of  Art: 
Learning  and  streugth  did  thee  compose. 

As  soul  and  body  us : 
But  yet  thou  only  thence  art  made 
A  nobler  prey  for  Fates  t*  invade ; 
Those    mighty  numbers   that   within   thee 
breathe. 
Do  only  scn-e  to  make  a  fatter  feast  for  Death. 
Death  in  the  most  frequented  places  lives ; 

Most  tribute  from  the  crowd  receives; 
And  though  it  bears  a  scythe,  and  seems  to  own 
A  rustic  life  alone. 
It  loves  no  wilderness, 
No  scattered  villages, 
But  mighty  populous  palaces. 
The  throng,  the  tumult,  and  the  town. 
What  strange  unheard-of  conqueror  is  this. 
Which  by  the  forces  that  resist  it  doth  increase! 
When  other  conquerors  are 
Oblig'd  to  make  a  slower  war. 
Nay  sometimes  for  themselves  may  fear. 
And  must  proceed  with  watchful  care. 
When  thicker  troops  of  enemies  appear ; 
This  stronger  still,  and  more  successful  grow*, 
Down  sooner  all  before  it  throws. 
If  greater  multitudes  oi  men  do  it  oppose. 

The  tyrant  first  the  haven  did  subdue; 

Lately  th*  Athenians  (it  knew) 
Themselves  by  wooden  walls  did  save. 
And  therefore  first  to  tliem  th*  infection  gav^ 

I^^st  they  new  succour  thence  receive. 
Cruel  Pyrspus !  now  thou  hast  undone 

The  honour  thou  before  hadst  won; 

Not  all  thy  merchandize. 

Thy  wealth,  thy  treasurieai 
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'  Which  from  all  coasts  Chy  fleet  supplies. 

Can  to  atone  this  crime  suffice. 

Next  o^er  the  upper  town  it  spread. 

With  mad  and  uudisceming  speed ; 

In  every  comer,  every  street,  * 

Without  a  guide  did  set  its  feet. 
And  too  familiar  every  house  did  greet 
Unhappy  queen  of  Greece*!  great  Theseus  now 

Did  thee  a  mortal  injury  do. 

When  first  in  walls  he  did  thee  close. 
When  first  he  did  thy  citizens  reduce. 
Houses  and  government,  and  laws  to  use. 
It  had  been  better  if  thy  people  still 

Dispersed  in  some  field  or  hill, 
Though  savage  and  uodisciplin'd,  did  dwells 

Though  barbarous,  untame,  and  rude. 
Than  by  their  numbers  thus  to  be  subdu'd. 

To  be  by  their  own  swarms  annoy'd. 
And  to  be  civiliz'd  only  to  be  destroyed. 

Minerva  started  when  she  heard  the  noise, 

And  dying  men's  confused  voice. 

From  Heaven  in  haste  she  came,  to  see 

What  was  the  mighty  prodigy. 
Upon  the  castle  pinnacles  she  sat. 

And  dar*d  not  nearer  fly. 
Nor  midst  so  many  deaths  to  trust  her  very  deity, 
With  pitying  look  she  saw  at  every  gate 

Death  and  Destruction  wait ; 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  callM  on  Jove, 
^      And  all  th'  immortal  powers  above; 
But  though  a  goddess  now  did  pray. 
The  Heavens  refiis'd,  and  turn'd  their  ear  away. 

She  brought  her  olive  and  her  shield. 
Neither  of  these,  alas !  assistance  yield. 

She  lookt  upon  Medusa's  ^ce. 

Was  angry  that  she  was 
Herself  of  an  immortal  race, 

Was  angry  that  her  Gorgon's  head 
Could  not  strike  her  as  well  as  others  dead: 
She  sat  and  wept  a  while,  and  then  away  she  fled. 

Now  Death  began  her  sword  to  whet, 

Not  all  the  Cyclops  sweat, 
Nor  Vulcan's  mighty  anvils,  could  prepare 

Weapons  enough  for  her. 
No  weapons  large  enough,  but  all'the  age 
Men  fSelt  the  heat  within  them  rage. 

And  hnp'd  the  air  would  it  assuage, 
Caird  for  its  help,  but  th'  air  did  them  deceive. 
And  aggravate  the  ills  it  should  relieve. 

The  air  no  more  was  vital  now. 

But  did  a  mortal  poison  grow ; 

The  lungs,  which  us'd  to  fisin  the  heart. 

Only  now  serv'd  to  fire  each  part; 

What  should  refresh,  increas'd  the  smart: 
And  now  their  very  breath, 
The  chiefest  sign  of  life,  was  tum'd  the  cause  of 
death. 

Upon  the  head  first  the  disease. 
As  a  bold  conqueror,  doth  seize. 
Begins  with  man's  metropolis, 
Secured  the  capitol,  and  then  it  knew 
It  conld  at  pleasure  weaker  parts  subdue. 
Blood  started  through  each  eye  ; 
The  redness  of  that  sky 
Foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 
The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 
^  With  clotted  filth  and  gore; 


As  doth  a  lion's  when  some  innocent  prey 
He  hath  devour'd  and  brought  a^iray: 
Hoarseness  and  sores  the  throat  did  fill. 
And  sbopt  the  passages  of  speech  and  life  ; 
No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  grief; 
Too  cniel  and  imperious  ill  1 
Which,  not  content  to  kill. 
With  tyrannous  and  dreadful  pain. 
Dost  take  from  men  the  very  power  to  complaiQ* 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breast. 
There  all  the  seats  and  shops  of  life  possessed. 
Such  noisome  smells  from  thence  did  come. 
As  if  the  stomach  were  a  tomb ; 
No  food  would  there  abide. 
Or  if  it  did,  tum'd  to  the  enemy's  side. 
The  very  meat  nei^  poisons  to  the  plague  supply'd. 

Next,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came. 
The  heart  did  wonder  what  usurping  flame. 
What  unknown  furnace,  should 
On  its  more  naturaf  heat  intrude ; 
Straight  call'd  its  spirits  up,  but  found  too  well. 
It  was  too  late  now  to  rebel. 
The  tainted  blood  its  course  began. 
And  carried  death  where'er  it  ran ; 
That  which  before  was  Nature's  noblest  ait. 
The  circulation  from  the  heart, 
Was  most  destructfiil  now. 
And  nature  speedier  did  undo. 
For  that  the  sooner  did  impart 
The  poison  and  the  smart, 
Th'  infectious  blood  to  every  distant  part. 

The  belly  felt  at  last  its  share. 

And  all  the  subtile  labyrinths  there 
Of  winding  bowels  did  new  monsters  bear. 

Here  seven  days  it  rul'd  and  sway'd. 
And  oftner  kill'd,  because  it  death  so  long  delay'd. 

But  if  through  strength  and  heat  of  age 

The  body  overcame  it^;  rage. 
The  plague  departed  as  the  Devil  doth. 

When  driven  by  prayers  away  he  goeth* 

If  prayers  and  Heaven  do  him  control. 

And  if  he  cannot  have  the  soul, 
Himself  out  of  the  roof  or  window  throws. 

And  will  not  all  his  labour  lose. 
But  takes  away  with  him  part  of  the  house : 
So  here  the  vanquish'd  evil  took  from  them 

Who  conquer'd  it,  some  part,  some  limb. 

Some  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  eyes. 

Some  arn[is,  some  legs,  some  thighs; 

Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot, 

Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  blot; 

Those  various  pictures  in  the  head, 

And  all  the  numerous  shapes  were  fled; 

And  now  the  ransack'd  memory 

Languish'd  in  naked  poverty. 

Had  lost  its  mighty  treasury; 
They  pass'd  the  Lethe  lake,  although  they  did  not 
die. 

Whatever  lesser  maladies  men  had. 

They  all  gave  place  and  vanished ; 
•     Those  petty  tyrants  fled, 
And  at  this  mighty  conqueror  shrunk  their  head. 
Fevers,  agues,  palsies,  stone. 
Gout,  colic,  and  consumption. 
And  all  the  milder  generation. 
By  which  mankind  is  by  degrees  undone, 
Sttickly  were  rooted  out  and  gone ; 
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Men  saw  themselves  freed  from  the  pain, 
Rejoic'd,  but  all,  alas,  in  vain: 
IVas  ^n  unhappy  remedy, 
Which  cur»d  them  that  thfey  might  both  worse 
and  sooner  die. 

Physicians  noir  could  nought  prevail. 
They  the  first  spoils  to  the  proud  victor  fall ; 
Nor  would  the  Plague  their  knowledge  trust. 
But  fear'd  their  skill,  and  therefore  slew  them  first: 
So  tyrants,  when  they  would  confirm  their  yoke. 
First  make  the  chicfest  men  to  feel  the  stroke, 
The  chtefest  and  the  wisest  heads,  lest  they 
Should  soonest  disobey',  [way. 

Should  first  rebel,  and  others  learn  from  them  the 
No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices'  power. 
None  of  ApoHo^s  art  could  cure, 
But  helped  the  Plague  the  speedier  to  devour, 

Physic  itself  was  a  disease, 
Physic  the  fatal  tortures  did  increase, 
Prescriptions  did  the  pains  renew, 
And  ^wulapius  to  the  sick  did  come, 

As  afterwards  to  Rome,  [too. 

In  form  of  serpent,  brought  new  poisons  with  him 

The  streams  did  wonder  that,  9q  soon 
As  they  were  from  their  native  mountains  gone. 
They  saw  themselves  drunk  up,  and  fear 
Another  Xerxes'  army  near. 
Some  cast  into  the  pit  the  urn. 
And  drink  it  dry  at  its  return  : 
Again  they  drew,  again  they  drank ; 
At  first  the  coolness  of  the  stream  did  thank. 
But  straight  the  more  were  scorch*d,  the  more 

did  bom; 
And,  drunk  with  neater,  in  their  drinking  sank: 
That  urn,  which  now  to  quench  their  thirst  thry 
Shortly  their  ashes  shall  enclose :  [use. 

Others  into  the  crystal  brook 
With  faint  and  wondering  eyes  did  look, 
Saw  what  a  ghastly  shape  themselves  had  took. 
Away  they  would  have  fled,  but  them  their  legs 
forsook. 
Some  snatch  the  waters  up, 
Their  hands,  their  months  the  cup; 
They  drunk,  and  found  the^  flam'd  the  more. 
And  only  added  to  the  burning  store. 

So  have  I  seen  on  lime  cold  water  thrown. 
Straight  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown* 
And  hidden  seeds  of  fire  together  run : 
The  heap  was  calm  and  temperate  before. 
Such  as  the  finger  could  endure ; 
But,  when  the  moistures  it  provoke. 
Did  rage,  did  swell,  did  smoke,  [ashes  broke. 
Did  move,  and  flame,  and  bom,  and  straight  to 

So  strong  the  heat,  so  strong  the  torments  were. 
They  like  some  mighty  burthen  bear 
The  lightest  covering  of  air. 
All  sexes  and  all  ages  do  invade 
The  bounds  which  Nature  laid. 
The  laws  of  modesty  which  Nature  made: 
TTie  virgins  blush  not,  yet  uncloathM  appear, 
Undress'd  to  run  about,  yet  never  fear. 
The  pain  and  the  disease  did  now 
Unwillingly  reduce  men  to 
That  nakedness  once  more, 
Which  perfect  health  and  innocence  caus'd  hefore. 
No  sleep,  no  peace,  no  rest. 
Their  wandering  and  lighted  minds  possess'di 


Upon  their  souls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horrour  lies, 

Unusual  shapes  and  images. 

Dark  pictures  and  resemblances 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below, 

0*er  their  distemper'd  £ELncies  go : 
Sometimes  they  curse,  sometimes  they  pray  unto 

The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fury  breathe. 
Not  sleep,  but  waking  now  was  sister  unto  Death. 

Scattered  in  fields  the  bodies  lay,         [away. 
The  Earth  call'd  to  the  fowls  to  take  their  flesh 

In  vain  she  calUd,  they  come  not  nigh. 

Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy: 

But  at  full  meals  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die. 

The  vultures  afar  oflTdid  see  the  feast, 

Rejoic'd,  and  call'd  their  friends  to  taste. 

They  rally'd  up  their  troops  in  haste  j 
Along  came  mighty  droves. 
Forsook  their  young  ones  and  their  groves. 
Each  one  his  native  monntain  and  his  nest; 
They  come,  but  all  their  carcases  abhor. 

And  now  avoid  the  dead  men  more 
Than  weaker  birds  did  living  men  before. 
But  if  some  bolder  fowls  the  flesh  assay. 

They  were  destroyed  by  their  own  prey. 
The  dog  no  longer  bark'd  at  coming  guest. 
Repents  its  being  a  domestic  beast. 

Did  to  the  woods  and  mountains  haste : 

The  very  owls  at  Athens  are 

But  seldom  seen  and  rare, 

The  owls  depart  in  open  day, 
Rather  than  in  infected  ivy  more  to  stay. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcases. 
The  streets,  the  market-place  possess. 
Threatening  to  raise  a  new  Acropolis. 
Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child. 
The  infant  suck'd  as  yet  and  smiPd, 
But  straight  by  its  own  food  was  klll*d. 
Their  parents  hugg'd  their  children  last, 
Here  parting  lovers  last  embraced. 
But  yet  not  parting  neither. 
They  both  expifd  and  li-ent  away  together. 
Here  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  die. 
And  gain  a  two-fold  liberty ; 
They  meet  and  thank  their  pains. 
Which  them  from  double  chains 
Of  body  and  of  iron  free. 
Here  others,  poison*d  by  the  scent 

Which  from  corrupted  bodies  went, 
Suickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive. 
And  death  to  others  give ; 
Themselves  now  dead  the  air  pollute  the  more^ 
For  which  they  others  cors*d  before. 
Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near. 
And  even  after  death  they  alt  are  murderers  here. 

The  friend  doth  hear  his  fripud*s  last  cries, 
Parteth  his  grief  for  him,  and  dies. 
Lives  not  enough  to  close  his  eyes. 
Thne  father  at  his  death 
Speaks  his  son  heir  with  an  infectious  breath; 
In  the  same  hour  the  son  doth  take 
His  father's  will  and  his  own  m^ke. 
The  servant  need  not  here  be  slain. 
To  serve  his  master  in  the  other  world  again; 
They  languishing  together  lie. 
Their  louls  away  together  fly ; 
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The  husband  gaspetb,  and  his  wife  lies  by, 
It  most  be  her  turn  next  to  die : 
The  husband  and  the  wife 
Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life. 
That  oouple  which  the  gods  did  entertain, 
Had  made  their  prayer  here  in  vain ; 
No  fates  in  death  could  them  divide. 
They  must  without  their  privilege  together  both 
have  dy'd. 

There  was  no  number  now  of  death, 
The  sisters  scarce  stood  still  themselves  to  breathe : 
The  sisters  now  quite  wearied 

In  cutting  single  thread, 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms. 
One  stroke  did  give  whole  houses  dooms : 
Now  dy'd  the  frosty  hairs. 
The  aged  and  decrepid  years ; 
They  fell,  and  only  begg'd  of  Fate 
Some  few  months  more,  but 'twas,  alas,  too  late. 
Then  Death,  as  if  asham'd  6f  tbat» 
A  conquest  so  degenerate, 
Cut  off  the  young  and  lusty  too; 
The  young  were  reckoning  o'er 
What  happy  days,  what  joys,  they  had  in  store:  ^ 
But  Fate,  ere  they  had  finished  their  account, 
them  slew. 
The  wretched  usurer  died. 
And  had  no  time  to  tell  where  he  his  treasures  hid; 
The  merchant  did  behold 
His  ships  return  with  spice  and  gold ; 
He  saw't,  and  tum'd  aside  his  head,    [dead. 
Kor  thanked  the  gods,  but  fell  amidst  his  riches 

The  meetings  and  assemblies  cease;  no  more 
The  people  throng  about  the  orator. 
No  course  of  justice  did  appear. 
No  noise  of  lawyers  fill'd  the  ear, 

The  senate  cast  away 
The  robe  of  honour,  and  obey 

Peath's  more  resistless  sway, 
Whilst  thfit  with  dictatorian  power 
I>oth  all  the  great  and  lesser  officers  devour* 
No  magistrates  did  walk  about; 
No  purple  aw'd  the  rout: 
The  common  people  too 
A  purple  of  their  own  did  show : 
And  aU  their  bodies  o'er 
The  ruling  colours  bore. 
No  judge,  no  legislators  sit. 
Since  this  new  Draco  came. 
And  harsher  laws  did  frame. 
Laws  that,  like  his,  in  blood  are  writ. 
The  benches  and  the  pleading-place  they  leave. 

About  the  streets  they  run  and  rave : 
,The  madness  which  great  Solon  did  of  late 
But  only  counterfeit 
For  the  advantage  of  the  state. 
Now  his  successors  do  too  truly  imitate. 

Up  starts  the  soldier  from  his  bed, 
He,  though  Death's  servant,  is  not  freed, 
X)eath  him  cashier'd,  'cause  now  his  help  she  did 
not  need. 
He  that  ne'er  knew  before  to  yield. 
Or  to  give  back,  or  .leave  the  field. 
Would  fain  now  from  himself  have  fled. 
He  snatch'd  his  sword  now  rusted  o'er, 
Dreadful  and  sparkling  now  no  more. 
And  thus  in  open  ^ects  did  to^lt^ 


«  How  have  I,  Death,  so  ill  deservM  of  thee, 
That  now  thyself  thou  should*st  revenge  on  me  i 
Have  I  so  many  lives  on  thee  bestow'd  ? 
Have  1  the  earth  so  often  dy*d  in  blood? 
Have  I,  to  flatter  thee,  so  many  slain  ? 
And  must  I  now  thy  prey  remain  ? 
l^t  me  at  least,  if  I  must  die. 
Meet  in  the  field  some  gallant  enemy. 

Send,  gods,  the  Persian  troops  again : 
No,  they're  a  base  and  a  degenerate  train; 
They  by  our  women  may  be  slain. 
Give  me,  great  Heavens,  some  manful  foes. 
Let  me  my  death  amidst  some  valiant  Grecians 
Let  me  survive  to  die  at  Syracuse,  [choose. 

Where  my  dear  country  shall  her  glory  lo^ 
For  you,  great  gods !  into  my  mind  infuse. 
What  miseries,  what  dooin. 
Must  on  my  Athens  shortly  come ! 

My  thoughts  inspir'd  presage 
Slaughters  and  battles  to  the  coming  age : 
Oh!  might  1  die  upon  that  glorious  stage  : 
Oh !  that !"  but  then  he  gra^p'd  his  sword,  and 
death  concludes  his  rage. 

Draw  back,  draw  back  thy  sword,  O  Fate ! 
Lest  thou  repent  when  'tis  too  late. 
Lest,  by  thy  making  now  so  great  a  waste. 
By  spending  all  mankind  upon  one  feast. 
Thou  starve  thyself  at  last: 
What  men  wilt  thou  reserve  in  store, 
Whom  in  the  time  to  come  thou  may'st  devour. 
When  thou  shalt  have  destroyed  all  before } 

But,  if  thou  wilt  not  yet  give  o'er. 
If  yet  thy  greedy  stomach  calls  for  more, 
If  more  remain  whom  thou  must  kill. 
And  if  thy  jaws  are  craving  still. 
Carry  thy  fury  to  the  Scjrthian  coasts, 
The  northern  wilderness  and  eternal  frosts! 
Against  those  barbarous  crowds  thy  arrows  whet. 

Where  arts  and  laws  are  strangers  yet ; 
Where  thou  may'st  kill,  and  yet  the  loss  will  not 
be  gre^t  [air. 

There  rage,  there  spread,  and  there  infect  the 

Murder  whole  towns  and  fomilies  there, 
Thy  worst  against  those  savage  nations  dare. 

Those  whom  mankind  can  spare. 

Those  whom  mankind  itself  doth  fear ; 

Amidst  that  dreadful  night  and  fatal  cold. 

There  thou  may'st  walk  unseen,  and  bold, 
There  let  th}'  flames  tlieir  empire  hold. 
Unto  the  farthest  seas,  and  nature's  ends. 
Where  never  summer's  Sun  its  beams  extends. 
Carry  thy  plagues,  thy  paihs,  thy  heats. 
Thy  raging  fires,  thy  torturing  sweats. 
Where  never  ray  or  heat  did  copie. 
They  will  rejoice  at  such  a  doom. 
They'll  bless  thy  pestilential  fire. 
Though  by  it  they  expirp. 
They'll  thank  the  very  flumes  with  which  they  do 
consume. 

Then  if  that  banquet  will  not  thee  suffice. 
Seek  out  new  lands  where  thou  may'st  tyrannise; 

Search  every  forest,  every  hill. 
And  all  that  in  the  hollow  mountains  dwell; 

Those  wild  and  untame  troops  devour. 
Thereby  thou  wilt  the  rest  of  men  secure. 
And  that  the  rest  of  men  will  thank  thee  for. 

Let  all  those  human  beasts  be  slain. 

Till  scarce  their  memory  vemam  ^ 
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Thyself  with  that  ignohle  slaughter  fill, 
*l^will  be  permitted  thee  that  blood  to  spill. 
Measure  the  ruder  world  throughout, 
March  all  the  ocean's  shores  about. 
Only  pasH  by  and  spare  the  British  isle. 
Go  on,  and  (what  Columbus  once  shall  do 
When  days  and  time  unto  their  ripeness  grow) 
Find  out  new  lands  and  unknown  countries  too: 
Attempt  those  lands  which  yet  are  hid 
From  all  mortality  beside : 
There  thou  may'st  steal  a  victory, 
And  none  of  this  world  hear  the  cry 
Of  those  that  by  thy  wounds  shall  die| 
No  Qreek  shall  know  thy  cruelty. 
And  tell  it  to  posterity. 
Go,  and  unpeople  all  those  mighty  lands, 
Destfoy  with  unrelenting  hands ; 
Go,  and  the  Spaniard's  sword  prevent. 
Go,  make  the  Spaniard  innocent; 
Go,  and  root  out  all  mankind  there. 
That  when  the  European  armies  shall  appear 
Their  sin  may  be  the  less, 
They  may  find  all  a  wilderness. 
And  wkhout  blood  the  gold  and  silver  there  possess. 

Nor  IS  this  all  which  we  thee  grant ; 
Rather  than  thou  should'st  full  employment  want, 
(We  do  permit)  in  Greece  thy  kingdom  plant 

Ransack  Lycurgus'  streets  throughout. 
They've  no  defence  of  walls  to  keep  thee  out 

On  wanton  and  proud  Corinth  seize. 
Nor  let  her  double  waves  thy  flames  appease. 
Let  Cyprus  feel  more  fires  than  those  of  love; 
l£t  Delos,  which  at  first  did  give  the  Sun, 

See  unknown  flames  in  her  begun, 
Now  let  her  wish  she  might  unconstant  prove. 

And  from  her  place  might  truly  move : 

Let  Lemnos  all  thy  anger  feel, 

And  think  that  a  new  Vulcan  fell. 
And  brought  with  him  new  anvils,  and  new  ItelL 
Nay,  at  Athens  too  we  give  thee  up, 
Ail  that  thou  find^st  in  field,  or  camp,  or  shop : 

Make  havock  tliere  without  control 
Of  every  igoorant  and  common  soul. 
But  then,  kind  1?lague,  thy  conquests  stop  $ 

t.et  arts,  and  let  the  learned,  there  escape. 

Upon  Minerva^s  self  commit  no  rape ; 

Touch  not  the  sacred  throng. 
And  let  Apollo's  priests  be,  like  him,  young. 

Like  him,  be  healthful  too,  and  strong. 

But  ah!  too  ravenous  Plague,  whilst  I 

Strive  to  keep  oflT  the  misery. 
The  learned  too,  as  fast  as  others,  round  me  die; 

They  from  corruption  are  not  free, 
Are  mortal,  tbougfi  they  give  an  immortality. 

They  tum'd  their  authors  o'er,  to  try 

What  help,  what  cure,  what  remedy. 
All  Nature's  stores  against  this  plague  supply; 
And  though  besides  tbey  shunn'd  it  every  where, 
Tbey  aeareh'd  it  in  their  books^  and  &in  would 
meet  it  there ; 
They  tum'd  the  records  of  the  ancient  tiines. 
And  chiefly  those  that  were  made  famous  by  their 
crimes, 
To  find  if  men  were  punish'd  so  before; 
But  found  not  the  disease  nor  cure* 
Nature,  alas !  was  now  surpris'd. 
And  all  her  forces  seiz'd. 
Before  tb»  was  how  to  resist  advis'd* 


So  when  the  elephants  did  first  aflright 
The  Romans  with  unusual  sight, 
T^ey  many  battles  lose. 
Before  they  knew  their  foes. 
Before  they  understood  such  dreadful  troops  t'  ojm 
pose. 

Now  every  difiierent  sect  agrees 
Against  their  common  adversary,  the  disease. 
And  all  their  little  wranglings  cease ; 
The  Pythagoreans  from  their  precepts  swerve^ 

No  more  their  silence  they  observe. 

Out  of  their  schools  they  run, 

Lament,  and  cry,  and  groan ; 
Tb6y  now  desir'd  their  metempsychosis; 

Not  only  to  dispute,  but  wish 
That  they  might  turn  to  beasts,  or  fowls,  or  fish« 

If  the  Platonics  had  been  here. 

They  would  have  curs'd  their  master's  year. 

When  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
When  they  again  the  same  disease  shall  bears 

All  the  philosophers  would  now. 

What  the  great  Stagytite  shall  do, 
Themselves  into  the  waters  headloug  throw. 

The  Stoics  felt  the  deadly  stroke. 
At  first  assault  their  courage  was  not  broke. 

They  call'd  in  all  the  cobweb  aid 
Of  rules  and  precepts,    which  in  store  they 
bad; 

They  bid  their  hearts  stand  oiit, 

Bid  them  be  calm  and  stout. 
But  all  the  strength  of  precept  will  not  do't 
They  can't  the  storms  of  passion  now  assuage  j 
As  common  men,  are  angry,  grieve,  and  rage. 

The  gods  are  called  upon  in  vain. 
The  gods  gave  no  release  unto  their  pain. 
The  gods  to  fear  ev'n  for  themselves  began. 
For  now  the  sick  unto  their  temples  came. 

And  brought  more  than  an  holy  flame. 

There  at  the  altars  made  their  prayer. 

They  sacrific'd,  and  died  there, 
A  sacrifice  not  seen  before ; 
That  Heaven,  only  us'd  unto  the  gore 
Of  lambs  or  bulls,  should  now 
Loaded  with  priests  see  its  own  altars  too  ! 

The  woods  gave  funeral  piles  no  more, 
The  dead  the  very  fire  devour, 

And  that  almighty  conqueror  o'erpower. 
The  noble  and  the  common  dust 
Into  each  other's  graves  are  thrust 
N6  place  is  sacred,  and  no  tomb ; 
Tis  now  a  privilege  to  consume; 
Their  ashes  no  distinction'  had ; 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  madi;^ 
The  ghosts  of  those  gr^at  hefoes  that  had  fled 
From  Athens,  long  since  banished, 
Now  o'er  the  city  hovered ; 
Theii*  anger  yielded  to  their  love. 
They  left  th»  immortal  joys  above. 

So  much  their  Athens'  danger  did  then  move. 
They  came  to  pity,  and  to  aid, 
But  now,  alas !  were  quite  dismay'd, 
When  they  beheld  the  marbles  open  lay'd, 

And  poor  men's  bones  the  noble  urns  invade; 
Back  to  the  blessed  seats  they  went. 
And  now  did  thank  their  banishment, 

By  whieh  they  were  to  die  in  foreign  cooutries 
sent. 
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Bat  what,  great  gods  !  was  worst  of  all, 
Hell  forth  its  magazines  of  lust  did  call. 
Nor  would  it  be  cootent 
With  the  thick  troops  of  souls  were  thither  sent; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went. 
Such  guilt,  such  wickedness, 
Such  irreligion  did  increase, 
That  the  few  good  which  did  survire 
Were  angry  with  the  Plague  for  suffering  them  to 
live : 
More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve. 
Some  robbM  the  very  dead, 
Though  sure  to  be  infected  ere  they  fledj 
Though  in  the  very  air  sure  to  be  punished. 
Some  nor  the  shrines  nor  temples  spared, 

Nor  gods  nor  heavens  fear'd, 
Though  such  example  of  their  power  appearM. 

Virtue  was  now  esteem'd  an  empty  name, 
And  honesty  the  foolish  voice  of  Fame ; 

For,  having  past  those  torturing  flames  before, 

They  thought  the  punishment  already  o*er, 

Thought  Heaven  no  worse  torments  had  in 

store;  [no  more. 

Here  having  felt  one  Hell,  they  thought  there  was 


UPON  THE  POEMS  OF  THE 
English  Ovid,  Anacreonj  JHndar,  tnd  Virgil, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 
IN  IMITATION  OF  HIS  OWN  PINDARIC  ODES. 

Let  all  this  meaner  rout  of  books  stand  by. 
The  common  people  of  our  library; 
Let  them  make  way  for  Cowley's  leaves  to  come, 
And  be  hung  up  within  this  sacred  room : 
Let  no  prophane  hands  break  the  chain. 
Or  give  them  unwish'd  liberty  again. 
But  let  his  holy  relic  be  laid  here. 
With  the  same  religious  care 
As  Numa  once  the  target  kept. 
Which  down  from  Heaven  leapt; 
Just  such  another  is  this  book, 
Which  its  original  from  divine  hands  took. 
And  brings  as  much  good  too,  to  those  that  on  it  look. 
But  yet  in  this  they  differ.    That  could  be 
Eleven  times  likenM  by  a  mortal  hand ; 
But  this  which  here  doth  stand 
Will  never  any  of  its  own  sort  see. 
But  must  still  live  without  such  company. 
For  never  yet  was  writ, 
In  the  two  learned  ages  which  time  left  bdiind. 
Nor  in  this  ^ver  shall  we  find. 
Nor  any  one  like  to  it, 
Of  all  the  numerous  monuments  of  wit. 

Cowley !  what  Ood  did  fill  thy  breast. 
And  taught  thy  hand  t'  indite? 
(For  God's  a  poet  too, 
He  doth  create,  and  so  do  you) 
Or  else  at  least 
What  angel  sat  upon  thy  pen  when  thou  didst  write  ? 
There  he  sat,  and  roov'd  thy  hand, 
As  proud  of  his  command. 
As  when  he  makes  the  dancing  orbs  to  reel. 
And  spins  out  poetry  from  Heaven's  wheel. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  a  better  sphere,       [hear. 
Ctives  us  more  ravishing  music  made  for  men  to 


Thy  hand  too,  like  the  Sun  which  angels  move. 

Has  the  same  influence  from  above, 
Produces  gold  and  silver  of  a  nobler  kind ; 
-  Of  greater  price,  and  more  refin'd.         [race. 
Yet  in  this  it  exceeds  the  Sun,  t  has  no  degenerate 
Brings  forth  no  lead,  nor  any  thing  so  base. 

What  holy  vestal  hearth^ 
What  iomiortal  breath. 
Did  give  so  pure  poetic  flame  its  birth  ? 
Just  such  a  fire  as  thine, 
,   Of  such  an  unmix'd  glorious  shine. 
Was  Prometheus' s  flame. 
Which  from  no  less  than  Heaven  came. 
Along  he  brought  the  sparkling  coal. 
From  some  celestial  chimney  stole ; 
Quickly  the  plundered  stars  he  left. 

And  as  he  hasten'd  down 
With  the  robb'd  flames  his  hands  stilt  shone. 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  were  burnt  for  the  thefu 
Thy  poetry's  compounded  of  the  same. 
Such  a  bright  immortal  flame ; 
Just  so  temper'd  is  thy  rage. 
Thy  fires  as  light  and  pure  as  they. 
And  go  as  high  as  his  did,  if  not  higher. 
That  thou  may'st  seem  to  us 
A  true  Prometheus,  [fire. 

But  that  thou  didst  not  steal  the  least  spark  of  thy 

Such  as  thine  was  Arion's  verse, 
Which  he  did  to  the  listening  fish  rehearse  ; 
Which  when  they  heard  play'd  on  his  lute. 
They  first  curst  Nature  that  she  made  them  mute 
So  noble  were  his  lines,  which  made  the  very  waves 
Strive  to  turn  his  slaves, 
I^y  down  their  boisterous  noise. 
And  dance  to  his  harmonious  voice. 

Which  made  the  Syrens  lend  their  ear, 
And  from  his  sweeter  tunes  some  treachery 
Which  made  the  dolphin  proud,         [fear; 
That  he  was  allow'd 
With  Atlas,  the  great  porter  of  the  skies,  to  take 
Such  heavenly  music  up,  and  carry 't  on  his  hack. 
So  full  and  graceful  ^hy  words  go. 
And  with  the  same  ntajestic  sweetness  flow. 
Yet  his  verse  only  carried  him  o'er  the  seas; 
But  there's  a  very  sea  of  wit  in  these. 
As  salt  and  boundless  as  the  other  ocean  is. 

Such  as  thine  are,  was  great  Amphion's  song. 
Which  brought  the  wondering  stones  along ; 
The  wondering  stones  skipt  from  their  mother 
Earth, 
And  left  their  father  cold  as  his  first  birth ; 
They  rose,  and  knew  not  by  what  magic  force  they 
hung. 
So  were  his  words,  so  plac'd  his  sounds. 
Which  forced  the  marbles  rise  from  out  their 
grounds, 
Which  cut  and  carved,  made  them  shine,      . 
A  work  which  can  be  outdone  by  none  but  thinew 
Th'  amazed  poet  saw  the  building  rise. 
And  knew  not  how  to  trust  his  eyes ; 
The  Willi og  mortar  came,  and  all  the  trees 
Leap  into  beams  h^  sees. 
He  saw  the  streets  appear, 
Streets,  that  must  needs  be  harmonioas  there: 
He  saw  the  walls  dance  round  t'  his  pipe. 
The  glorious  temple  show  its  head, 
-He  saw  the  In&nt  city  ripe. 
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And  all  like  the  creation  by  a  word  was  bred* 
So  great  a  verse  is  thine,  which  though  it  will  not 
Marble  monuments  to  thy  praise ;         [raise 
Yet  tis  no  matter,  cities  they  must  fall, 
And  houses,  by  the  greatest  glutton  Time  be  eaten 
But  thy  verse  builds  a  fame  for  thee,       [all : 
Which  fire  cannot  devonr,  nor  purify, 
>    Which  sword  and  thunder  doth  defy. 
As  round,  as  full,  as'the  great  circle  of  eternity. 

To  thee  the  English  tongue  doth  owe. 
That  it  need  not  seek 
For  elegancy  from  the  round-mouth'd  Greek ; 
To  thee,  that  Roman  poets  now  may  hide, 

In  their  own  Latium,  their  head : 
To  thee,  that  our  enlaiged  speech  can  show. 
Far  more  than  the  three  western  daughters  bom 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  urn :  {mit 

Daughters  bom  of  a  mother,  which  did  yield  to  ad- 
The  adulterate  seed  of  several  tongues  with  it; 
More  than  the  smooth  Italian,  though  Nature  ^ve 
That  tongue  in  poetry  a  genius  to  have. 
And  that  she  might  the  better  fit  it  to't. 
Made  the  very  land  a  foot: 
More  than  the  SpanUh,  though  that  in  one 


The  Moorish,  Jewish,  Oothish  treasures  has. 
And  just  as  in  their  kingdom,  in  their  tongue. 
Most*  quarters  of  the  Earth  together  throng : 
More  than  the  courtly  French,  though  that  doth 
And  not  trot  o'er  the  tongue  its  race:  [pace, 
That  has  not  any  thing,  so  elaborate  wit ;        [it 
Though  it  by  its  sliding  seems  to  have  more  oil  in 
Thy  soul  hath  gone  through  all  the  Muses' 

track; 
Where  never  poets  feet  were  seen  before, 
•  Hath  pass'd  those  sands  where  others  left  their 

wrecks. 
And  saiPd  an  ocean  through,  which  some  thought 
had  no  shore. 
Thy  spirit  has  discovert  all  poetry; 
Thou  found'st  no  tropics  in  the  poets  sky. 
More  than  the  Sun  can  do,  hast  brought  a  sacred 

flower 
To  Mount  Parnassus;  and  hast  open'd  to  our 
hand 
Apollo's  holy  land. 
Which  yet  hid  in  the  frigid  zone  did  lie. 
Thou  hast  sail'd  the  Muses'  globes,  ^ 
Kot  as  the  other  Drake,  or  Ca'ndish  did,  to  rob. 
Thou  hast  brought  home  the  treasure  too. 
Which  yet  no  Spaniard  can  claim  his  doe: 
Thoa  hast  search'd  through  every  creek. 
From  the  East-Indies  of  the  poets'  worki,  the 
Oreek, 
To  the  America  of  wit. 
Which  was  last  known,  and  has  most  gold  in  i^ 

That  mother-tongue  which  we  do  speak. 
This  world  thy  greater  spirit  has  ran  tlirough. 

And  view'd  and  conquer'd  too, 
A  world  as  round  and  large  as  th'  other  is. 
And  yet  in  it  there  can  he  no  antipodes. 
For  none  hereafter  will  go  contrary  to  you. 

Poets  tin  now  descrv'd  excuse,  not  praise. 
Till  now  the  Muses  liv'd  in  taverns,  and  the  bays 

That  they  were  troly  trees  did  show, 
Because  by  sucking  liquor  they  did  only  grow 
Verses  were  counted  fiction,  and  a  lye 
The  very  nature  of  good  poetry. 


He  was  a  poet  that  couM  speak  least  truth : 
Sober  and  grave  men  scom'd  the  name. 
Which  once  wias  thought  the  greatest  fame. 
Poets  had  nought  else  of  ApoUot  but  his  youth : 
Few  ever  spake  in  rhyme,  but  that  their  feet 
The  trencher  of  some  liberal  man  might  meet. 
Or  else  they  did  some  rotten  mistress  paint. 
Call  her  their  goddess,  or  their  saint. 
Though  contrary  in  this  they  to.their  master  run. 
For  the  great  god  of  wit,  the  Sun,      [Moon, 
When  he  doth  show  his  mistress,  the  white 
He  makes  her  spots,  as   well  as  beauty  to  be 

shown. 
Till  now  the  sisters  wefe  too  old,  and  therefore 
Extremely  fabulous  too:  [grew 

Till  you,  sir,  came,  they  were  despis'd; 

They  were  all  heathens  yet. 
Nor  ever  into  the  church  could  get; 
And  though  they  had  a  font  so  long,  yet  never 
were  baptis'd. 

You,  sir,  have  rais'd  the  price  of  wit. 
By  bringing  in  more  store  of  it : 
Poetry,  the  queen  of  arts,  can  now 

Reign  without  dissembling  too. 
You've  shown  a  poet  must  not  needs  be  bad; 
That  one  may  be  Apollo's  priest. 
And  be  fill'd  with  his  oracles,  without  beinr  mad: 
Till  now,  wit  was  a  curse  (as  to  Lot's  wife 
'Twas  to  be  turn'd  to  salt) 
Because  it  made  men  lead  a  life 
Which  was  nought  else  but  one  continual  fkult. 
You  first  the  Muses  to  the  Christians  brought. 
And  you  then  first  the  holy  language  taught : 
>     In  you  good  poetry  and  divinity  meet. 
You  are  the  first  bird  of  Paradise  with  feet. 

Your  miscellanies  do  appear 
Just  such  another  glorious  indigested  heap 
As  the  first  mass  was,  where 
All  Heavens  and  stars  enclosed  were. 
Before  they  each  one  to  their  place  did  leap. 
Before  God,  the  great  censor,  them  bestow'd. 
According  to  their  ranks,  in  several  tribes  abroad; 
Whilst  yet  Sun  and  Moon 
Were  in  perpetual  conjunction: 
Whilst  all  the  stars  were  but  one  milky  way. 

And  in  natural  embraces  lay. 
Whilst  yet  none  of  the  lamps  of  Heaven  might 
Call  this  their  own,  and  that  another's  light. 
So  glorious  a  lump  as  thine. 
Which  chymistry  may  separate,  but  not  refine : 

So  mixt,  so  pure,  so  united  does  it  shine, 
A  chain  of  sand,  of  which  each  link  is  all  divine. 

Thy  mistress  shows,  that  Cupid  is  not  always 

blind. 
Where  we  a  pure  exalted  Muse  do  find. 
Such  as  may  well  become  a  glorified  mind. 

Such  songs  tune  angels  when  they  love. 
And  do  make  courtship  to  some  sister-mind  above 
(For  angels  need  not  scorn  such  soft  desires. 
Seeing  thy  heart  is  touch'd  with  the  same  fires). 

So  when  they  clothe  themselves  in  flesh. 

And  their  light  some  human  shapes  do  dress 

(For  which  they  fetch'd  stufffrom  the  neighbouring 

air): 

So  when  they  stoop,  to  like  some  mortal  fair. 

Such  words,  such  odes  as  thine  they  use, 
With  such  soft  strainsi  loTe  into  her  heartinfuse. 
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Thy  love  is  on  ihe  top,  if  not  above  mortality ; 
Clean,  and  from  corruption  free. 

Such  as  affections  in  eternity  shall  be ; 
Which  shall  remain  unspotted  there. 
Only  to  show  what  once  they  were : 
Thy  Cupid's  shafts  all  golden  are ; 

Thy  Venus  has  the  salt,  but  not  the  froth  o'th'  sea. 

Thy  high  Pindarics  soar 
So  high,  where  never  any  wing  till  now  could  get ; 
'  And  yet  thy  wit 
Doth  seem  so  great,  as  those  that  do  fly  lower. 

Thou  stand'st  on  Pindar's  back ; 
And  therefore  thou  a  higher  flight  dost  take : 
Only  thou  art  the  eagle,  he  the  wren, 
Thou  hast  brought  him  from  the  dust. 
And  made  him  live  again. 
Pindar  has  left  his  baibarous  Oreece,  and  thinks 
it  just 
To  be  led  by  thee  to  the  English  shore; 
An  honour  to  him  :  Alexander  did  no  more, 
Nor  scarce  so  much,  when  he  did  save  his  house 
When  his  word  did  assuage  [before, 

A  warlike  army's  violent  rage : 
Thou  hast  given  to  his  name. 
Than  that  great  conqueror  sav'd  him^  frt>m,  a 
brighter  flame.  [might  stay, 

He  only  left  some  walls  where  Pindar's  name 
Which  with  time  and  age  decay : 
But  thou  bast  made  him  once  again  to  live ; 
Thou  didst  to  him  new  life  and  breathing  give. 
And,  as  in  the  last  resurrection, 
Thou  ha&t  made  him  rise  more  glorioiu>  and  put 
on 


More  majesty ;  a  greater  soul  is  given  to  him^  by 

you. 
Than  ever  he  in  happy  Thebes  or  Greece  could 

shew. 

Thy  David,  too — 
But  hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  Muse; 
None  but  the  priest  himself  doth  use 
Into  the  holi^  place  to  go. 
Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat. 
Which  makes  thy  pen  too  much  to  sweaty 
'Tis  but  an  infant  yet. 
And  just  now  left  the  teat. 
By  Cowley's  matchless  pattern  nnrst : 
Therefore  it  is  not  fit 
That  it  should  dare  to  speak  so  mijch  at  first. 
No  more,  no  more,  for  shame. 
Let  not  thy  v^rse  be,  as  his  worth  is,  infinite : 
It  is  enough  that  thou  hast  leam'd,  and  spoke  thy 
father's  name. 
He  that  thinks,  sir,  he  can  enough  praise  yoa« 
Had  need  of  brazen  lungs  and  forehead  too. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  PIGMY'S  OBATB.  . 

Bestride  an  ant,  a  Pigmy,  great  and  tall» 
Was  thrown,  alas !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall ; 
Under  th*  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  he  lies. 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
'* Behold,  base,  envious  world!  now, nowIang^hoDy 
For  thusl  fiOli  and  thusfeU  Phaeton  !*> 
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BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


1  HB  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artfiil  and  active  statesman 
employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients,  and  combatiog  opposition  and  eK« 
posed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collection 
poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  attention:  and  the  account  which  is  here  to  be  expected 
may  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among 
the  writers  of  verse. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  was  bom  April  l6,  l66] ,  at  Horton  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Greoige  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was 
educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  in  l677,  he  was 
chosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extern* 
porary  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney;  and,  in 
]682>  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  being  not  to 
proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  9t  Oxford  he  might  be 
separated  from  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cambridge* 
without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of  another  year. 

It  seems  indeed  ^me  to  wish  for  a  removal ;  for  he  was  already  a  8cho<^-bov  of 
.  one-and-twenty. 

Hb  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed 
a  fellow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  aii 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life,  and  was  at  last 
attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  l685,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  earl 
of  Dorset,  that  be  was  invited  to  town,  and  introduced  by  that  universal  patron  to  the 
other  wits.  In  l687>  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Countiy  Mouse, 
a  burlesque  of  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  He  signed  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of 
Qrange,  and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same  tune  married  the  countess 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his 
puipose,  he  purchased  for  1500/.  the  phice  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council* 
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After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  oif  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset,  intro-' 
duced  him  to  king  William,  with  this  expression  :  **  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait 
on  yonr  majesty/'  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  replied,  *'  You  do  well  to  put  me 
in  the  way  of  making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  story,  b.owever  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The  king's  an- 
swer implies  a  greater  acquaiutance  witli  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  king 
William  could  possibly  have  attained. 

In  169 1 9  being  member  of  the  hoase  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  high  treason ;  and,  in  the  midst  Of  his 
speech  fisiUing  into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but,  recovering  himself*  ob- 
served, *'  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  criminals  before  a 
court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could  discon- 
cert one  of  their  own  body '." 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employments)  being  made  one  qt  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage, 
which  was  in  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  the  general  fund,  and 
raised  tlie  credit  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  after  inquiring  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that  Charles  Montague, 
esquu-e^  had  deserved  his  majesty's  favour.  In  169S,  being  advanced  to  the  first  com- 
mission of  the  treasury,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence :  the 
next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  Ha- 
lifax. He  was,  however,,  impeached  by  the  common^ ;  but  the  articles  were  disnussed 
by  the  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the  conncil :  and  in  the  first 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the  commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the 
protection  of  the  lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Bromley's  speech  against  occa- 
sional conformity.  He  headed  the  inquiry  into  tlie  danger  of  the  church.  In  1706,  he 
proposed  and  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had 
received  the  garter,  after  tlie  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession,  he 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  t6  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa^ 
vour,  he  contrived  to  obtam  a  writ  for  summoning  the  electoral  prince  to  pariiaraent  as 
duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  deatii  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regents ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  First  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter^  and  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  auditorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. More  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept  bnt  a  little  while;  for,  on  the  i9th 
of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 


■  Mr.  Reed  obsertes  that  this  anecdote  »  relAted  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Boyal  and 
Noble  Authors,  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  GharacteristicSy  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mistake,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  be  had 
no  seat  ia  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time,  being  thrown  out  by  the  house  of 
lords.  It  became  a  law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury  both  had  seats.  The  editors 
of  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  adopt  Mr.  tValpole's  story,  bnt  they  are  not  speaking  of  this  period.  Th« 
ttoi^flnt  appeared  in  the  Life  of  I^rd  Halifhx^  published  in  171#.    d 
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woiks  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  him  early,  and  was  fol- 
lowed or  accomjpanied  by  other  poets ;  perliaps  by  almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  forebore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him,  Swift  with  slight 
oensore,  and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  ais  Pope  says,  *'  fed  with  dedications;"  for  Tickell  affirms,  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely 
to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  determinations  depend- 
ing not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgement  Is  always  in  some  degree 
fubject  to  affection.    Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sen* 
tence  passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  un- 
derstanding which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire  more,  in  a  patron,  that  judge- 
ment, which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately)  directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  the 
patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  affisction 
will  ea«ly  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a  power  always  operating,  though 
not  always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually 
away ;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  increased,  that  modest 
praise  will  no  longer  please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly 
bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  either  familiar  or  solemn,  he  sings  lika 
Montague. 
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on  THE  DBATH  OF 

HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY 
KING  CHARLES  //. 

"PAREWEL,  great  Charies,  monarch  of  blest 
•^        '  renown^ 

The  best  good  man  that  erer  filPd  a  throne ; 
Whom  Nature  as  her  highest  pattern  wrought. 
And  mix'd  both  sexes'  Tirtues'  in  a  draught; 
M''isdom  for  councils,  bravery  in  war. 
With  all  the  mild  good-nature  of  the  hir. 
The  woman's  sweetness  tempered  manly  wit. 
And  loTing  pow'r  did,  crown*d  with  meekness,  sit; 
His  awful  person  reverence  engag'd, 
With  mild  address  and  tenderness  assuag'd: 
Thus  the  tlmighty  gracious  King  above,      « 
Does  both  command  our  fear,  and  win  our  love. 

With  wonders  born,  by  miracles  preserv'd, 
A  heavenly  host  the  infant's  cradle  serv'd : 
And  men  his  healing  empire's  omen  read. 
When  Sun  with  stars,  and  day  with  night  agreed. 
His  youth  for  valorous  patience  was  renown'd; 
Like  David,  persecuted  first,  then  crown'd : 
lAv'd  in  all  courts,  admir'd  where'er  he  came. 
At  once  our  nation's  glory,  and  its  shame : 
They  blest  the  isle  where  such  great  spirits  dwell, 
Abbbrr'd  the  men,  that  could  such  worth  expel. 
To  spare  our  lives,  he  meekly  did  defeat 
.Those  Sauls,  whom  wand'ring  asses  made  so  great; 
Waiting  till  Heaven's  election  should  be  shown. 
And  the  Almighty  should  his  unction  own. 
And  own  he  did-^his  powerful  arm  display'd  ; 
And  Israel,  the  belov'd  of  God,  obey'd ; 
CalI'd  by  his  people's  tears,  he  came,  he  eas'd 
The  groaning  nation,  the  black  storms  appeaa'dy 
Did  greater  blessings,  than  he  took,  afibrd ; 
England  itself  was  more,  than  he,  restored. 
Unhappy  Albion,'by  strange  ills  oppress'd. 
In  various  fevers  tost,  could  find  no  rest; 
Suite  spent  and  weary'd,  to  his  arms  she  fled. 
And  rested  on  bis  shoulders  her  fair  bending  bead. 

In  conquests  mild,  he  came  from  exile  kind ; 
No  climes,  no  provocations,  chang'd  his  mind; 
No  malice  show'd,  no  hate,  revenge,  or  pride. 
But  ruVd  as  meekly,  as  his  father  dy'd ; 
Eas'd  us  firom  endlevs  wars,  made  discords  cease, 
Rettoz'd  to  quiet,  and  maintain'd  in  peace. 


A  mighty  series  of  new  time  began, 
AndnroUing  years  in  joyful  circles  ran. 
Then  wealth  the  city,  business  fill'd  the  port. 
To  mirth  our  tumults  turn'd,  our  wars  to  spott: 
Then  learning  flourish'd,  blooming  arts  did  spring. 
And  th«  glad  Muses  pruned  their  drooping  wing: 
Then  did  oar  flying  towers  improvement  know. 
Who  now  command  as  far  as  winds  can  blow ; 
With  canvass  wings  round  all  the  globe  they  fly. 
And,  built  by  Charles's  art,  all  storms  defy; 
To  every  coast  with  ready  sails  are  hurl'd. 
Fill  us  with  wealth,  and  with  our  fame  the  world  ; 
From  whose  distractions  seas  do  us  divide; 
Their  riches  here  in  floating  castles  ride. 
We  reap  the  swarthy  Indians'  sweat  and  toil ; 
Their  fruit,  without  the  mischiefs  of  their  soil. 
Here,  in  cool  shades,  their  gold  and  pearis  re- 
ceive, 
Free  firom  the  heat  which  does  their  lustre  give; 
In  Persian  silks,  eat  eastern  spice ;  secure 
From  burning  fluxes,  and  the  calenture: 
Under  our  vines,  upon  the  peaceful  shore. 
We  see  all  Europe  tost,  hear  tempests  roar; 
Rapine,  sword,  wars,  and. famine,  rage  abroad. 
While  Charles  their  host,  like  Jove  from  Id^ 

aw*d; 
Us  from  our  foes,  and  from  onrselvas  did  %hield. 
Our  towns  from  tumults,,  and  from  arms  the  field  ; 
For  when  bold  Faction  goodness  could  disdain. 
Unwillingly  he  ns'd  a  straiter  rein : 
In  the  still  gentle  voice  he  lov'd  to  speak. 
But  could,  with  thunder,  hardened  rebels  break. 
Yet,  though  they  wak'd  the  laws,  his  tender  mind 
Was  undisturb'd,  in  wrath  severely  kind; 
Tempting  his  power,  and  urging  to  assume; 
Thus  Jove,  in  love,  «lid  Semele  consume. 
As  the  stout  oak,  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldings  twine^ 
Easy  and  slight  appears ;  the  winds  from  fu 
Summon  their  noisy  forces  to  the  war: 
But  though  so  gentle  seems  his  outward  fbrm. 
His  hidden  strength  out-braves  the  loudest  storm: 
Firmer  he  stands,  and  boldly  keeps  the  field. 
Showing  stout  minds,  when  unprovok'd,  are  mild. 
So  when  the  good  man  made  the  orowd  presume. 
He  show'd  himself,  and  did  the  king  assume : 
For  goodness  in  excess  may  be  a  sin ; 
I  Justioe  Bust  tame,  whom  mercy  cannot  win. 
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Thus  winter  fixes  the  unstable  sea, 
And  teaches  restless  water  constancy, 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
The  fickle  motion  of  each  blast  obeys. 
To  bridle  factions,  stop  rebellion's  co<lrse» 
By  easy  methods,  vanquish  without  force ; 
Believe  the  good,  bold  stubborn  foes  subdue. 
Mildness  in  wrath,  meekness  iu  anger  shew, 
Were  arts  great  Charles's  prudence  only  knew. 
To  fright  the  bad,  thus  awfiil  thunder  rolls, 
While  the  bright  bow  secures  the  fiiithful  souls. 

Such  is  thy  glory,  Charles,  thy  lasting  name. 
Brighter   than   our    proud    neighbour's    guilty 

fame; 
More  noble  than  the  spoils  that  battles  yield. 
Or  all  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  fiekl. 
Tis  less  to  conquer,  thao  to  make  war  cease. 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace ; 
For  proudest  triumphs  from  contempt  arise ; 
The  vanquished  first  the  conqueror's  arms  de> 

spise: 
Won  ensigns  are  the  gaudy  marks  of  scorn. 
They  brave  the  victor  first,  and  then  a^om. 
But  peaceful  monarchs  reigu  like  gods:   while 

none  ^ 

Dispute,  all  love,  Uess,  reverence  their  throne. 
Tigers  and  bears,  with  all  the  savage  host. 
May  boldness,   strength,    and   daring  conquest 

boast; 
But  the  sweet  passions  of  a  generous  mind 
Are  the  prerogative  of  human-kind ; 
The  god-like  image,  on  our  clay  imprest. 
The  darling  attribute  which  Heaven  loves  best: 
In  Charles,  so  good  a  man  and  king,  we  see 
A  double  image  of  the  deity. 
Oh  !  had  he  more  resembled  it!     Oh,  why 
Was  he  not  still  more  like,  and  could  not  die  ? 
Kow  do  our  thoughts  alone  enjoy  his  name, 
And  fiiint  ideas  of  our  blessing  frame  ! 
In  Thames,  the  Ocean's  darling,  England's  pride, 
The  pleasing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide : 
Thames,  the  support  and  glory  of  our  isle. 
Richer  than  Tagus,  or  Egyptian  Nile: 
Though   no  rich  sand  in  him,   no  pearls  are 

found. 
Yet  fields  rejoice,  his  meadows  laugh  around ; 
Less  wealth  bis  bosom  holds,  less  guilty  stores. 
For  he  exhausts  himself  t'  enrich  the  shores. 
Mild  a«d  serene  the  peaceful  current  flows,    • 
Ko  angry  foam,  no  raging  surges  knows ; 
Ko  dreadful  wrecks  upon  his  banks  appear. 
His  crystal  stream  unstain'd  by  widows  tear. 
His  channel  strong  and  easy,  deep  and  clear, 
Ko  arbitrary  inundations  sweep 
The  plou^man's  hopes,  and  life  into  the  deep ; 
His  even  waters  the  old  limits  keep. 
But  oh !  he  ebbs,  the  smiling  waves  decay. 
For  ever,  lovely  stream,  for  ever  stay ! 
To  the  black  sea  bis  silent  course  does  bend. 
Where  the  best  streams,  the  longest  rivers,  end. 
His  spotless  waves  there  uudistinguish'd  pass. 
None  see,  how  dear,  how  bounteous,  sweet,  he 

was. 
No  difierence  now,  though  late  so  much  is  seen, 
'Twixt  him,  fierce  Rhine,  and  the   impetuous 

Seine. 
But,  lo  !  the  joyful  tide 'our  hopes  restores. 
And  dancing  waves  extend  tbe  wid'ning  shores, 
^ames  is  our  Charles  in  all  things  but  in  name : 
Thus  Thames  is  daily  lost,  yet  stU|  the  same. 


ODE 

ON  THB  MARRIAGE  OF  THS 

PRINCESS  ANNE  AND  PRINCE   GEORGE 
OF  DENMARK. 

Whilst  black  designs  (that  direfol  work  of  Fate) 

Distract  the  labouring  state ; 
Whilst  (like  the  sea)  around  loud  discoids  roar. 
Breaking  their  fiiry  on  the  frighted  shore ; 
And  England  does  like  brave  Vienna  stand, 
Besieg'd  by  Infidels  on  either  hand ;  [sight  ? 

What  means  this  peaceful  train,  this  pompous 

What  means  this  royal  beauteous  pair  ? 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  fair. 

That  d<ies  at  once  astonish  and  delight ; 
Great  Charles,  and  his  illustrious  brother  here. 

No  bold  assassinate  need  fear ; 

Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found,    [wound. 
Nothing  but  Cupid's  darts  and  Beauty  here  can 

How  grateful  does  this  scene  appear 
To  us,  who  might  too  justly  fear 
We  never  should  have  seen  again 
Aiurht  bright,  but  armour  on  the  plain ! 
Ne'er  in  their  cheerful  gaib  t'have  seen  the  fair. 
While  all,  with  melting  eyes  and  wild  dishevelPd 
hair,  [slain. 

Had  mourn'd  their  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands. 
These  dusky  shadows  make  this  scene  more  bright ; 

The  horrour  adds  to  the  delight. 
This  glorious  pomp  our  spirits  cheers ;  from  hence 
We  lucky  omens  take,  new  happiness  commence. 

Thus,  when  the  gathering  clouds  a  storm  prepare. 
And  their  black  force  associate  in  the  air; 
(Endeavouring  to  eclipse  the  bounteous  light. 

Who,  with  kind  warmth,  and  powerful  rays. 
Them  to  that  cuvyM  height. 
From  their  mean  native  earth,  did  raise) 

A  thoughtful  sadness  sits  on  all. 
Expecting  where  the  full-charg*d  clouds  will  fall : 
But  if  the  heavenly  bow 

Deck'd,  like  a  gaudy  bride,  appears. 

And  all  her  various  robes  displays. 
Painted  by  the   conquering    Sun*s    triumphant 

It  mortals  drooping  spirits  cheers ;  [rays. 

Fresh  joy,  new  licrht,  each  visage  wears  : 

Again  the  seamen  trust  the  main. 
The  jocund  swains  their  coverts  leave  again ; 

Again,  in  pleasant  warbling  notes,  [fiil  throats. 
The  cheerful  poets  of  the  wood  extend  their  tune- 
Then,  then,  my  Muse.raise  with  thy  lyre  thy  voice. 
And,  with  thy  lays,  make  fields  and  woods  rejoice: 

For  lo  !  the  heavenly  pledge  appears. 
And  in  bright  characters  the  promise  bears : 
The  factious  deluge  shall  prevail  no  more ; 

In  vain  they  foam,  in  vain  they  rage. 

Buffet  in  vain  the  unmov'd  shore,       ressnage. 
Her  charms,  and  Charles's  power,  their  fury  shall 
See  !  see  !  how  decently  the  bashful  bride 
Does  bear  her  conquest ;  with  how  little  pride 
She  views  that  prince,  the  captive  of  her  charms. 

Who  made  the  North  with  fear.to  quake. 

And  did  that  powerful  empire  shake; 
Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Gustavus  led. 

The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled. 

Whatever  then  was  his  desire. 
His  gannons  <|id  commfmd  ip  Aire  < 
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Now  he  himself  for  pity  prays, 
His  love  in  timaroos  sighs  he  breathes. 
While  all  his  spoils,  and  glorious  wreaths 
Of  laarel,  at  her  feet  the  vanquished  warrior  lays. 
Great  prince!  by  that  submission  you'll   gain 

more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  won  before  ; 
Here  on  your  knees  a  greater  trophy  gain, 
Than  that  you  brought  from  Lunsden's  fomons 

plain ; 
Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  success. 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press. 
And  was  a  captive  made,  then  you  alone 
Did  with  your  single  arm  support  the  throne: 
Your  gen'rous  breast,  with  fiiry  boiling  o'er. 
Like  lightning  through  their  scatter'd  troops  yon 
flew,  [umph  bore. 

And  from  th'  amazed  foe  the  royal  prize  in  tri- 

You  have  your  ancestors  in  this  one  a^t  out-done. 
Though  their  successful  arms  did  this  whole  isle 
o'er-run. 
They,  to  roven.e  a  ravish'd  lady,  came. 
You,  to  enjoy  one  spotless  as  your  fame : 
Before  them,  as  they  march'd,  the  country  fled. 
And  back  behind  them  threw 
Their  cursrs  as  they  flew ; 
On  the  bleak  shore,  expecting'  you,  they  stand. 
And  with  i(lad  shouts  conduct  to  land : 
Through  gaping  crowds  you're  furc'd  to  press 
your  way,  [ones  pray. 

While  virgins  sigh,  the  youni;  men  shout,  and  old 
And  with  this  beauUfOus  lady  you  may  gain, 

(This  lady,  that  alone 
Of  greater  value  is  than  Any  throne) 
Without  that  rapine,  cruilt,  and  hate. 

By  a  calm  and  even  fate,  [maintain. 

That  empire,  which  they  did  so  short  a  while 


ODE 
ON  THB  »AME  OCCASION'. 

HlNC,hinc,  Camoense,  cedite  inutiles^ 
Nam  cor  potcnti  numine  gaudium 
Afflavit,  exultansquc  pectus 
Corripuit  melioi^  flamma. 
Talesqne  cantus  fundere  gestio, 
Ismene,  quales  auribus  hauseras 
Utrisque,  quindd  Dithyrambis 
Pindarus  iiicaluit  solutis. 
Dum  nescit  aequo  flumine  gaudium 
Prolabi,  et  arctis  limitibus,  vagd 

Nunc  hue  redundanii,  nunc  retrorsum* 
Vorticibus  fiirit  inqnietis. 
Adsis;  triumphos  dum  canimus  tuos, 
Adsis,  Cupido,  illabcre  pfctori: 
Dum  personamus  te,  decoris 
Carminibus,  bona  Cypris,  adsis. 
Cypron  beatam  sperne  volatilis. 
Hue,  hue  amorum  sr>ptarohortibus, 
Molire  gressus,  ad  Britannos 
Cflcruleos  age,  Diva,  cumis. 

■  From  the  Hymenaeus  Catabrigiensis.  Canta- 
brigise,  1683, — See  the  precrding  poem  by  Mr. 
Montagu,  in  Enislish,  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  Latin  Ode  (ur  rather  Meolby)  is  much  bet- 
ter than  his  English  piece.      Kymaston. 

VOL.  IX. 


Pallor?  an  ex  lava  Convex t  parte  sereni 

Diva  vocata  venit? 
Ecce!  cttis  magnum  (pendens  in  veibere  prona) 

Tranat  inane  rotis. 
Fronde    comas,   auroque    premit   pulcherrima, 

2ualis  adire  solet  [Martem 

Gaudia,  Blanditias,  hilari  vultuque  reaidens 

Spaigit  ubiqne  Jocos. 
Lascivus  pictas  jactantior  explicat  alas 

Idaiiusqne  puer. 
Adventu  dispersa  Dese  sunt  nubila,  venti 

Nee  fremuSre  minis. 
Dum  Nymphas  una  ante  alias  fonnosioromnes^ 

Dignaque  cura  Dese^ 
Sic  pssana  canit,  ccekim  et  modulamine  complet 

Vox  sociata  lyrse: 

**  Egregiam  laudem,  Venus,  et  spolia  ampla  re« 

fertis 
Tuque,  puerque  tuus ;  si  vii^  Britannica  victa 
Agnoscat  numen  (mentem  jam  saucia)  vestrum. 
Si  votis,  si  sceva  ullis  insueta  moveri, 
Aut  precibus  pnebere  suas  tractabilis  anres. 
Ilium  jam  sentit,  quern  non  miserata  furorem  est. 
"  Fervidus  et  Danix  princeps,  cui  pnelia  cure^ 
(Detestata  tibi)  pictis  et  splendor  in  armis, 
2ui  nee  militiam  vestram,  nee  castra,  Cupido, 
Novit,  scd  flammas  et  inania  spicula  risit, 
Dum  trepidos  Suecos  ardens  agit  (equore  campi. 
Jam  Venerem  accipiens  invicto  pectore  totam, 
£xtendit  palmas  ad  numina  laesa  rebelles. 

**  Jam  non  bella  placent,  et  lituo  lyram 
Priefert,  atque  caput  Itali  casside  ferre£ 
Urgeri  solitum,  divitis  Itali 
Unguentum  reddens,  su8» 

**  Reclinat  gremio  conjugis;  immemor 
Somni,  damque  vagis  luminibus  Deam 
Perlusti-at,  roseis  oscula  quse  labris 
Libavit  sitiens  bibit, 

"  Deponitque  gravi  militia  latus 
Defessum  in  thalamo  Isetus  amabili: 
Hac  mercede  juvant  vulyera,  sic.caput 
Objecisse  periculis. 

"  Plaudit,  Dione,  leta  Britannia, 
Olim  cruentum  nee  meminit  mare, 
Fusosve  cives  indecor^,  aut 
Regna  Dano  populata  forti ; 

"  Hsec  dum  renidens  vindicat  omnia 
Pulcbris  ocellis  Anna,  Geoigium 
Dncensque  captivum  catenis, 
Per  thalamum  graditur  triumphans. 

**  Tuisque  surgit  laudibus  Haffnia, 
Volvendo  retro  secula  prsecinens. 
Cum  Cimbcr  Anglo  junctus  omni 
Det  trepido  sura  jura  mundo. 

'*  lo  Dione!  Sueciajam  canit, 
Pulsos  colonos  dum  neque  fulgidis 
Deterret  armis,  nee  tremendo 
Georgius  indomitus  tumultu. 

<<  Vos,  par  beatum,  ter,  ter  et  ampIiikSy 
Vos  obligatam  fnie  De«  dapem, 
Semperque  amantes  banc  benignam 
Perpetuo  celebrate  plausu"' 

CABOLUt  MOMTAOV,  GemrotuM^nA,  At.  THu,  Cofl, 
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Ttite  Man  of  honour. 

OCCASIONED  BY 

A  POSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN'S  LETTER* 

KoT  all  the  threats  or  favoar  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whisper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown^ 
Can  awe  the  spirit,  or  allare  the  mind. 
Of  him,. who  to  strict  honour  is  inclined. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  urait 
On  public  places,  and  afhirs  of  state, 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  and  great; 
With<even  passions,  and  with  settled  face. 
He  Would  remove  the  harlol^s  felse  embrace. 
Though  all  the  storms  and  tempests  should  arise, 
I        That  chUrch-magicians  in  their  cells  advise, 
^    f         And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  tear, 
V         He  would  unmoved  the  inSghty  ruin  bear; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all, 
And  decently  arrayed  in  honours  fall. 

For  this,  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Lumley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  Fame; 
Who  first  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke. 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke : 

**  Grtot  sir,  renown*d  for  constancy,  how  just 
Have  we  obeyed  the  crown,  and  serv'd  our  trust, 
Espous'd  your  cause  and  interest  in  distress, 
Yourself  must  witness,  and  oUr  foes  confess! 
Permit  us  then  ill  Fortune  to  accuse. 
That  you  at  last  unhappy  councils  use. 
And  ask  the  only  thing  we  must  refuse. 
^  Our.  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we'll  expose. 

Honour  alone  we  cannot,  must  not  lose; 
Honour,  that  spark  of  the  Celestial  fire, 
That  above  Nature  makes  mankind  aspire^ 
Knnobles  the  rude  passions  of  our  frame 
With  thirst  of  glory  and  desire  of  feme ; 
The  richest  treasure  of  a  generous  breast. 
That  gives  .the,  stamp  and  standard  to  the  rest 
Wit,  strength,'  and  courage,  are  wild  dangerous 

force. 
Unless  this  softens  and  directs  their  course; 
And  would  you  rob  us  of  the  noblest  part  ? 
Accept  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart } 
'Tis  much  beneath  the  greatness  of  a  thrbne. 
To  take  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone; 
Debauch  our  principles,  corrupt  our  race. 
And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  false  and  base; 
What  confidence  can  ydh  In  them  repose. 
Who,  ere  they  serve  you,  all  their  value  lose  ? 
Who  once  enslave  their  conscience  to  their  lu9t. 
Have  lost  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  just. 
"  Of  honour,  men  at  first  like  women  nice. 
Raise  maiden  scruples  fit  unpractisM  vice; 
Their  modest  nature  curbb  the  strutrgling  flame. 
And  stifles  what  they  wish  to  act  with  shame : 
But  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they  per- 
ceive 
That  they  may  taste  forbidden  fruit  and  live; 
They  stop  not  here  their  course,  but,  safely  in, 
Grow  strong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  sin  ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still. 
And  only  bound  by  appetite  their  wUl: 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails. 
But  shift  with  every  veering  blast  their  sftils. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power, 
They ttnre d'serted,  and  changed  sides  before. 
And  would  to  morrow  Mahomet  adorr. 
^  On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  move, 

Fre«  is  their  service,  and  unbought  their  lore ; 


When  Danger  calls  and  ftonour  leads  the  way. 
With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey:  * 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on, 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  throne. 
Where  were  the  minions  then  ?    What  arm,  what 

force. 
Could  they  oppose  to  stop  the  torrent's  course? 

*«  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  stood. 
Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood ; 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline. 
With  the  same  constancy  they  all  resign." 

Thus  spake  the  youth,  who  open'd  first  the 
way. 
And  was  the  Phosph'rus  to  the  dawning  day  ; 
Foliow'd  by  a  more  glorious  splendid  host. 
Than  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boast: 
So  great  their  fame,  so  numerous  their  train, 
To  name  wiere  endless,  and  to  praise  in  vaini 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,' and  jnore  sublime  they  soar; 
So  high  their  virtue  a^  y'ef  wants  a  name. 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  fame ; 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head  ; 
The  stortn  i&  past,  th'  impending  tempest  fled  ; 
Had  Fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  disgrace. 
It  had  not  given  such  sons  so  brave  a  race ; 
When  for  destruction  Heaven  a  realm  designs. 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  minds* 
These  men  would  pro^  a  sinking  nation's  weigh^ 
Stop  falling  vengeance,  and  reverse  cv*n  fate. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil. 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint. 
Let  them  excel ;  their  mastery,  we  grant. 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  arm  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  h6rrour  canuot  shake,  or  pleastirebend; 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess. 
To  be  the  same  in^misery  and  success : 
To  teach  oppressors  law,  assist  the  good. 
Relieve  the  wretched,  and  subdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  souls :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kingis  commit  to  hungry  priests  the  scaiet 
All  merif^  light  when  they  dispose  the  weight. 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rule  the  state. 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse. 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use; 
The  strength  and  safety  of  the  crown  destroy. 
And  the  king^s  power  against  himself  employ  ; 
Affront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave; 
Bereft  of  these,  he  must  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play. 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold. 
Of  native  value  and  exactest  mould. 
By  worth  cOnceaI'd,  in  private  closets  shine. 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine; 
Whilst  tin  and  copprr  with  new  stamping  bright 
Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfeit  and  light. 
Do  all  the  business  of  th«'  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  cmployM  in  scorn ; 
So  shining  virtuos  arc  for  courts  loo  bright. 
Whose  cuilty  actions  fly  the  Sc^archinflc  light: 
Rich  in  themselves,  disdainin  :  to  aspire. 
Great  without  pomp,  they  willingly  retire; 
Give  place  to  fooN,  whose  rash  misjudging  sense 
Increases  the  weak  measures  of  their  prince; 
They  bindly  and  implicitly  run  on. 
Nor  see  those  dangers  which  the  others  diun : 
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Who,  ilov  to  act»  each  Imeineis  duly  weigh. 
Advise  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey; 
With  wisdom  fatal  to  their  interest,  strive 
To  make  their  monarch  lov*d,  and  nation  thrive. 
Such  have  no  place  where  priests  and  women 
Who  iove  fierce  drivers,  and  a  looser  rein.  [reigo> 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO 

CHAtlL]^  EARL  OF  DORSET* 

OCCASIONBD  BY 
BIS  MAJESTY'S  VICTORY  IN  IRELAND,   1690. 

What  !  shall  the  king  the  nation's  genius  raise. 
And  make  us  rival  our  great  Edward's  days; 
Yet  not  one  Muse,  worthy  a  conqueror's  name. 
Attend  his  triumphs,  and  record  his  iame? 
Oh,  Dorset !  you  alone  this  &ult  can  mend. 
The  Muses'  darling,  confident,  and  friend; 
The  poets  are  your  charge,  and,  if  unfit, 
You  should  he  fin'd  to  furnish  abler  wit; 
Oblig'd  to  quit  your  ease,  and  draw  again. 
To  paint  the  greatest  hero,  the  best  pen. 

A  hero,  who  thus  early  doth  out-shine 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  glorious  line; 
And)  soaring  more  sublimely  to  renown, 
The  memory  of  their  pious  triumphs  drown; 
Whose  actions  are  delivered  o*er  to  Fame, 
As  types  and  figures  of  his  greater  name. 

When  Fate  some  mighty  genius  has  design'd, 
For  the  relief  and  wonder  of  mankind. 
Nature  takes  time  to  answer  the  intent^ 
And  climbs,  by  slow  degrees,  the  steep  ascent: 
She  toils  and  labours  with  the  growing  weight, 
And  watches  carefiiUy  the  steps  of  Fate; 
Till  all  Ihe  seeds  of  Providence  unite. 
To  set  the  hero  in  a  happy  light; 
Then,  in  a  lucky  and  propitious  hour, 
Exerts  her  force,  and  calls  forth  all  her  power. 

In  Nassau's  race  she  made  this  long  essay : 
Heroes  and  patriots  prepar'd  the  way. 
And  promis'd,  in  their  dawn,  this  brighter  day; 
A  pubKc  spirit  distinguish'd  all  the  line, 
Successive  virtues  in  each  branch  did  shine,  [sign. 
Till  this  last  glory  rose,  and  crown'd  the  great  de- 
Blest  be  his  name  !  and  peaceful  lie  his  grave. 
Who  durst  his  native  soil,  lost  Holland,  save ! 
But  William's  genius  takes  a  wider  scope. 
And  gives  the  injur'd,  in  all  kingdoms,  hope ; 
Born  to  subdue  insulting  tyrants'  rage. 
The  ornament  and  terrour  of  the  age; 
The  refuge  where  afflicted  nations  find 
Relief  from  those  oppressors  of  mankind. 
Whom  laws  restrain  not,  and  no  oaths  can  bind. 
Him,  their  deliverer  Europe  does  confess. 
All  tongues  extol,  and  all  religions  bless; 
The  Po,  the  Danube,  Boetis,  and  the  Rhine, 
Unfted  in  his  praise,  their  wonder  join ; 
While,  in  the  public  cause,  he  takes  the  field, 
And  sheltered  nations  fight  behind  his  shield. 
Hifl  foes  themselves  dare  not  applause  refuse : 
And  shall  such  actions  want  a  faithful  Muse? 
Poets  have  this  to  boast:  without  their  aid. 
The  freshest  laurels  nipp'd  by  malice,  fade, 
And  virtue  to  oblivion  is  betrey'd: 


The  proudest  honours  have  a  narrow  date. 
Unless  they  vindicate  their  names  from  Fate 

But  who  is  equal  to  sustain  the  part? 
Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart; 
Injoin'd  a  penance,  which  is  too  severe    ' 
For  playing  once  the  foot,  to  persevere. 
Others,  who  knew  the  trade,  have  laid  it  down  ; 
And,  looking  round,  I  find  you  stand  alone. 
How  sir,  can  you,  or  any  English  Muse, 
Our  countiy's  fame,  our  monarch's  arms,  refiise? 

'Tis  not  my  want  of  gratitude,  but  skill. 
Makes  me  decline  what  I  can  ne'er  fulfiL 
I  cannot  sing  of  conquest  as  I  ought, 
And  my  breath  fails  to  swell  a  loS^y  note. 
I  know  my  compass,  and  my  Muse's  size. 
She  loves  to  sport  and  play,  but  dares  not  rise  7 
Idly  afiects,  in  this  familiar  way. 
In  easy  numbers  loosely  to  convey. 
What  mutual  friendship  would  at  distance  say. 

Poets  assume  another  tone  And  voice. 
When  victory's  their  theme,  and  arms  their  choice. 
To  follow  heroes  in  the  chase  of  fame. 
Asks  force  and  heat,  and  fimcy  wing'd  with  flame. 
What  words  can  paint  the  royal  warrior's  &ce  ? 
What  colours  can  the  figure  boldly  raise. 
When  (fover'd  o'er  with  comely  dust  and  smoke. 
He  pierc'd  the  foe,  and  thickest  squadrons  broke  ? 
His  bleeding  arm,  still  painful  with  the  sore, 
Which,  in  his  people's  cause,  the  pious  father 
bore :  [^ax» 

Whom,  cleaving  through  the  troops  a  glorious 
Not  the  united  force  of  France  and  Hell  could  stay. 

Oh,  Dorset!  I  am  rai8»d !  Pm  all  on  fire ! 
And,  if  my  strength  could  answer  my  desire. 
In  speaking  paint  this  figure  should  be  seen, 
IJke  Jove  his  grandeur,  and  like  Mars  bis  mieo; 
And  gods  descending  should  adorn  the  scene. 

See,  see !  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  sUuds, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands : 
Calm  and  serene  the  armed  coast  surveys, 
And,  in  cooltboughts,  the  different  chances  weighse 
Then,  fir'd  with  fame,  and  eager  of  renown. 
Resolves  to  end  the  war,  and  fix  the  throne. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  squadrons  bending  stand. 
And  close  their  ranks  to  meet  their  king's  com- 
mand; 
The  drains  and  trumpets  sleep,  the  sprightly  noisa 
Of  neighing  steeds,  and  cannons'  louder  voice^ 
Suspended  in  attention,  banish  hr 
All  hostile  sounds,  and  hush  the  din  of  war: 
The  silent  troops  stretch  forth  an  eager  look. 
Listening  with  joy,  while  thus  their  general  spoke  1 
<*  Come,  fbllow-soldters,  follow  me  once  more. 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  on  that  shore; 
Your  courage  only  watts  from  me  the  word, 
But  England's  happiness  commands  my  sword: 
In  her  defence  I  every  part  will  bear. 
The  soldier's  danger,  and  the  prince's  care. 
And  envy  any  arm  an  equal  share. 
Set  all  that's  dear  to  men  before  your  sight; 
For  laws,  religion,  liberty,  we  fight;  [flame. 

To  save  your  wives  from  rape,  your  towns  from 
Redeem  your  country  sold,  and  vindicate  hotr 

name; 

At  whose  request  and  timely  call  I  rose. 
To  tempt  my  fate,  and  all  my  hopes  expose; 
Struggled  with  adverse  storms  and  winter  seas. 
That  in  my  labours  you  might  find  your  ease. 
Let  other  monarchs  dictate  from  afar, 
And  write  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  wars 
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In  lazy  palaces  supinely  rast; 
My  sword  shall  justify  my  people's  trast. 
For  which— but  1  your  victory  delay; 
Come  on;  I  aod  my  genius  lead  the  way.** 

He  said,  new  life  andjoy  ran  through  the  host, 
And  sense  of  danger  in  their  wonder  lost; 
Precipitate  they  plunge  into  the  flood, 
In  vain,  the  waves,  the  banks,  the  men,  withstood: 
The  king  leads  on,  the  king  does  all  inflame, 
The  king — and  carries  millions  in  the  name. 

As  when  the  swelling  ocean  bursts  his  bounds^ 
And,    foaming,    overwhelms   the    neighbouring 

grounds, 
The  roaring  deluge,  rushing  headlong  on. 
Sweeps  cities  in  its  course,  and  bears  whole  forests 
So  on  the  foe  the  firm  battalions  prest,       [down ; 
And  he,  like  the  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  rest; 
Pierce,  gallant,  young,  he  shot  through  every 

place. 
Urging  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chase; 
He  hung  upon  their  rear,  or  lightened  in  their  face. 
Stop !  stop !  brave  prince !  allay  that  generous 
flame, 
Enough  is  given  to  England  and  to  fame. 
Remember,  s.ir,  you  in  the  centre  stand, 
Europe's  divided  interests  you  command. 
All  their  designs  uniting  in  your  hand: 
.Down  from  your  throne  descends  the  golden  chain^ 
Which  does  the  fabric  of  our  world  sustain; 
That  once  dissolved  by  any  fatal  stroke. 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  is  broke. 

Stop!    stopi    brave  prince!  fleets  may  repair 
And  routed  armies  rally  on  the  plain  ;         [again, 
But  ages  are  required  to  raise  so  great  a  man ! 
Hear  how  the  waves  of  French  ambition  roar. 
Disdaining  bounds,  and  breaking  on  the  shore. 
Which  you,  ordain'd  to  curb  their  wild  destructive 

power, 
That  strength  remov'd;  again,  again,  they  flow. 
Lay  Europe  waste,  nor  law,  nor  limits  know. 
Stop!  stop!  brave  prince! — what,  does  your 
Muse,  sir,  faint  ? 
Proceed,  pursue  his  conquests— faith,  I  can't: 
My  spirits  sink,  and  will  no  longer  bear; 
Rapture  and  fury  carry'd  me  thus  far 

Transported  and  amaz'd 

That  rage  once  spent,  I  can  no  more  sustain 
Your  flights,  your  energies,  and  tragic  strain. 
But  fall  back  to  my  natural  pace  again ; 
In  humble  verse  provoking  you  to  rhyine ; 
I  wish  there  were  more  Dorsets  at  this  time. 
6h!  if  in  France  this  hero  had  been  bom. 
What  glittering  tinsel  would  his  acts  adorn ! 
There  'tis  immortal  fame  and  high  renown, 
To  steal  a  country,  and  to  buy  a  town : 
There  triumphs  are  o'er  kings  and  kingdoms  sold, 
And  captive  Virtue  led  in  chains  of  gold. 
If  courage  could,  like  courts,  be  kept  in  pay. 
What  sums  would  Lewis  give,  that  France  might 

say 
That  victory  followed  where  he  led  the  way  ? 
He  all  his  conque&ts  would  for  this  refund, 
And  take  th'  equivalent,  a  glorious  wound. 
Then,  what  advice,  to  spreaid  his  real  fame. 
Would  pass  between  Versailles  and  Nfitiedame? 
Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his 

wound. 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound; 
Boyne  would,  for  ages,  be  the  painter's  theme, 
llie  Gobelios'  labouTj  and  the  poets  dream: 


The  wounded  arm  would  fUrnkh  dl  their  loonu^ 
And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  the  looms : 
Boileau  with  this  would  plume  his  Urtfiil  pens 
And  can  your  Muse  be  silent?  Think  again. 

Spare  yonr  advice;  and  since  you  have  begun. 
Finish  your  own  design ;  the  work  is  doue. 
Done!  nothing's  done!  nor  the  dead  colours 
laid. 
And  the  most  glorious  scenes  stand  midisplay'd  ; 
A  thousand  generous  actions  close  the  rear ; 
A  thousand  virtues,  still  behind,  stand  crowding 
to  appear. 
The  queen  herself,  the  charming  queen  should 
grace 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place 
Soften  war's  horrour  with  her  lovely  face. 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile. 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  oar 

isle? 
Who  can  forget,  what  all  admir'd  of  late. 
Her  fears  for  hini,  her  pradence  for  the  state? 
Disguising  cares,  she  smooth'd  her  looks  with 

grace. 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasure  in  her  face. 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose. 
And,  putting  on  the  king,  dismay'd  his  foes. 
Now,  all  in  joy,  she  gilds  the  cheerful  court; 
In  every  glance  descending  angels  sport. 
As  on  the  hills  of  Cynthus,  or  the  meads 
Of  cool  Eurotas,  when  Diana  leads 
The  chorus  of  her  nymphs,  who  there  advance 
A  thousand  shining  maids,  and  form  the  dance; 
The  stately  goddess  with  a  gracetnl  pride. 
Sweet  and  majestic,  does  the  figure  guide, 
Treading  in  just  and  easy  measured  round; 
The  silver  arrows  on  her  shoulder  sound; 
She  walks  above  them  all.    Such  is  the  scene 
Of  the  bright  circle,  and  the  brighter  queen. 
These  subjects  do,  my/ lord,  your  skill  com- 
mand, 
These  none  may  touch  with  an  unhallow'd  hand: 
Tender  the  strokes  must  be,  and  nicely  writ, 
Disguis'd  encomiums  must  be  hid  in  wit. 
Which  modesty,  like  theirs,  will  e'er  adroit. 
Who  made  no  other  steps  to  such  a  throne. 
But  to  deserve,  and  to  receive,  the  crown. 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WALLER^S  POEMS, 

Upon  seeing  P'andyke's  picture  qf  the  old  Un^ 
Sunderland, 

Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  art. 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire. 
And  Sacharissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  seem  her  charms  to  faint. 
In  these  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paint? 
This  happy  seat  a  fairer  mistress  warms ; 
This  shining  offspring  has  eclips'd  her  charms: 
The  difterent  beauties  in  one  face  we  find; 
Soft  Amuret  with  brightest  Sachatissa  joinM. 
As  high  as  Nature  reach'd,  their  art  could  soar; 
But  she  ne'er  made  a  finish'd  piece  before 
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VERSES, 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  TOASTING-GLASBEB  OF  THE 
KIT-GAT  CLUB,  1703. 

Dutchess  of  St  Albans. 

The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renown'd  in  arms, 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  St  Albans  charms. 
Her  conquering  eyes  have  made  their  race  com- 
They  rose  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set       [plete^ 

'    Dutchess  of  Beaufort. 

Offspring  of  a  tuneful  sire, 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  fire; 
Ukeness  of  a  mother's  face, 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  grace  ; 
You  with  double  charms  surprise, 
With  bis  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady  Mary  Churchill. 
Fairest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race,       [face; 
Blest  with  your  parents  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 
Bom  with  our  liberties  in  William»s  reign, 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

Dutchess  of  Richmond. 
Of  two  fiiir  Ricbmonds  different  ages  boast. 
Theirs  was  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast; 
Th*  adorers*  offerings  prove  who's  most  divine. 
They  sacrificed  in  water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  SUNDERLAND. 
All  Nature's  charms  in  Sunderland  appear. 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear : 
Yet  still  their  force,  to  men  not  safely  known, 
Seema  undiscovered  to  herself  alone. 

Mademoiselle  Spanheimb. 
Admir'd  in  Germany,  ador»d  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
The  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim, 
^n^  If  iDi  their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 


ON  THE 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OP  ■ 

Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  despair. 
Mopsa,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fair. 
In  spite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays, 
Sets  up  for  charming,  in  her  fiiding  days; 
Snuflfe  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow. 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau  I 
ThU  goodly  goose,  all  feathered  like  a  jay, 
Sa  gravely  vain,  and  so  demurely  gay. 
Last  night,  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  bijff  forehead  with  a  high  commode: 
Her  steps  were  managed  with  such  tender  art. 
As  if  each  board  bad  been  a  lover's  heart 
In  all  her  air,  in  every  glance,  was  seen 
A  mixture  strange,  twixt  fifty  and  fifteen. 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  press; 
yf»nf*>^»  hinielf  delivers  their  address, 


Which  she,  accepting  with  a  nice  disdain. 
Owns  them  her  subjects,  and  begins  to  reign: 
Fair  q[ueeu  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  style; 
Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  'twixt  piety  and  pride: 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay  [paint; 

Prayer-books,   patch-boxes,  sermon  notes,  and 
At  once  t'  improve  the,  sinner  and  the  saint 
Farewel,  fiiend  MoU :  expect  no  more  from  me  ; 
But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see, 
You'll  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany, 
With  Pride,  Vaiu-glory,  and  Hypocrisy. 


VERSES  BY  LORD  HALIFAX. 

from  dr.  Z.  grey's  MS8. 

All  the  materials  are  the  sam« 

Of  beauty  and  desire, 

In  a  fair  woman's  goodly  frame 

No  brightness  is  without  a  flame. 

No  flame  without  a  fire. 

Then  tell  me  what  those  creatures  are* 

That  would  be  thought  both  chaste  and  fair) 

Go  ask  but  thy  philosophy 
What  gives  her  lips  the  balm. 
What  makes  her  breasts  to  heave  so  high, 
What  spirit  gives  motion  to  her  eye. 
Or  moisture  to  her  palm  ? 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 

Ah  Celia,  then,  be  not  so  nice, 
For  that  betrays  thy  thoughts  and  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  feature  or  a  grace 
Bedecks  thy  body  or  thy  fiauce. 
But  pimps  within  for  me. 
Then  teil  me,  &c. 


ON 

ORPHEUS 

AND 

SIGNORA  FRANCISCA  MARGARITA. 

Hail,   tunefol  pair!    say,   by  what  wond'rous 
charms,  [arms  ? 

One  'scap'd  from  Hell,  and  one  from  Grebei's 
When  the  soft  Thracian   touch'd  the  trembling 
strings,  [wings : 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  and  curl'd  their  airy 
And  when  the  tawny  Tuscan  rais'd  her  strain. 
Rook  furis  his  sails,  and  dozes  on  the  main. 
Treaties  unfinlsh'd  in  the  oflSce  sleep. 
And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep.  ^ 
Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquests  claim; 
To  him  high  woods  andbcnding  timber  came, 
To  her  shrub  Hedges,  iind  tall  Nottingham. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 


EY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


X  H£  life  of  doctor  Parnell  is  a  task  which  I  should  veiy  willingly  decline,  smce  it  has 
been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
perfbnnance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  (hat  which  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who 
bad  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion;  whose 
language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without 
weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  have  mad^  an  abstract  from 
bis  larger  narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  op* 
portunity  of  paymg  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

To  yi^  yipccf  Iri  ^ayMonf 

THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who, 
at  the  Restoration,  left  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been  established 
for  several  centuries,  and,  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with  his  lands 
in  Cheshire,  descended  to  tlie  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  J  6/9;  and,  after  the 
usual  education  at  a  grammar-school,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege, where,  in  1700,  he  became  master  of  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a 
deacon,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  of 
Dcrry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  priest ;  and  in  1705  Dr.  Ashe,  the  bishop 
of  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogtier.  About  the  same  year  he 
married  Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  Parnell  was  persuaded 
to  change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was 
received  by  the  new  ministiy  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the  earl  of  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  he  went,  by  the 
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persus^ion  of  Swift,  with  his  treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid 
him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  hhn  as  a  fii- 
vourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in 
those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  attention  to  his  fortune,  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement* 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity,  was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspi- 
cuous, and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himself 
qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution  with  great  success  in 
the  pulpits  of  London ;  but  the  queen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expectations,  abated 
his  diligence ;  and  Pope  represents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intemperance  of 
wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied  ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind,  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  ( 17 1^)  in 
the  midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments  from  hb  personal  in- 
terest with  his  private  frieiids,  and  he  was  not  long  unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Swift  to  archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713 ;  and  in  May 
1716  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Fbglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more  than  a  year;  for  in  July  1717>  in  his 
thirty-eigbtli  year,  he  died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  b^en  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in  writing.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published  more  than  he  owqed.  He  left 
many  compositions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  ivhich  he  thought  best,  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and 
his  criticism  it  b  seldom  safe  to  contradict.  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  The  Rise  of. 
Woman,  The  Fairy  Tale,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked, 
that  in  The  Battle  of  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  not  m  English  their  original 
effect 

He  tells  us,  that  The  Book  Worm  is  borrowed  from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added 
with  modem  applications ;  and,  when  he  discovers  that  Gay  Bacchus  is  translated  from 
Augurellas,  he  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another 
poem,  When  Spring  comes  on,  is^  he  says,  taken  from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the 
description  of  Barrenness,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  frpm  Secundus;  but 
lately  searching  for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it.  The 
Night-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray*s  Church-yard;  but, 
in  my  opinion.  Gray  has  the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  of  sentiment. 
He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  More's  Dialogues  and  Howell's  Letters, 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  Allegory  on  Man,  the  happiest  of  PameU's  per- 
formances. The  hint  of  the  Hymn  to  Contentment  I  suspect  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of 
mhid.    Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  his  own.    His  praise  must  foe  derived  fh>m 
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Ae  easy  sweetnen  of  his  dictkHi :  in  his  Tenes  tliere  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
tt  8pr^;lidy  without  efibrt,  and  ahvays  delights^  though  he  never  ravishes ;  eveiy  thing  is 
proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  the 
Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less'  airy  b  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  the  productions  of  Nature,  so  excellent  as  not  to  want 
the  help  of  Ait,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  piecas  published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  ap- 
pendages which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence 
they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they  are  gomg.  They  stand  upon  the  faith  of 
the  oompilen* 


;  Dx.  WATton  asks,  "  less  than  what  ?»    C. 
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DR.    PAR  NELL. 


TO  THB  RIGHT  RON. 

ItOBERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

AND 

EARL  MORTIMER. 

CUCH  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov'd  poet  sung, 
*^  Till  death  untimely  stopped  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh,  just  beheld,  and  lost !  admir'd,  and  mourn*d ! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adornM ! 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain; 
Dear  to  the  Muse,  to  Harley  dear — ^in  vain ! 

For  him  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend: 
For  Swift  and  him,  despis'd  the  farce  of  state» 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great; 
Hextrous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closM  thy  toilsome  days. 
Still  hear  thy  Parneil  in  his  living  lays : 
Who,  careless  now,  of  interest,  fame,  or  fate. 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e*er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call, 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try'd. 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride ; 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade: 
»Tis  hers,  the  brave  man*s  latest  steps  to  trace. 
Re-judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, , 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain; 
She  waits,  or  to  tlie  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  iarewel. 
Ev'n  now  she  .<ihades  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 
Ev'n  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day ; 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

A.  POPE. 
Sept  25,  1721. 


HESIOD: 


OB, 


THE  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

What  ancient  times  (those  times  we  fancy  wise) 
Have  left  on  long  record  of  woman's  rise. 
What  morals  teach  it,  and  what  fables  hide. 
What  author  wrote  it,  how  that  author  dy'd. 
All  these  I  sing.    In  Greece  they  fram'd  the  tale 
(In  Greece  'twas  thought  a  woman  might  be  frail); 
Ye  modern  beauties !  where  the  poet  drew 
His  softest  pencil,  think  he  dreamt  of  you; 
And,  warned  by  him,  ye  wanton  pens  beware 
How  Heaven 's  concern'd  to  vindicate  the  fair. 
The  case  was  Hesiod's ;  he  the  fisible  writ ; 
Some  think  with  meaning,  some  with  idle  wit : 
Perhaps  'tis  either,  as  the  ladies  please  ; 
I  wave  the  contest,  and  commence  the  lays. 

In  days  of  yore  (no  matter  where  or  when, 
'Twas  ere  the  low  creatiou  swarm'd  with  men) 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth, 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  liv'd  on  Earth: 
He  c&rv'd  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame. 
And  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame. 
The  sly  contrivance  o'er  Olympus  ran. 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  stars  began: 

"  O  versM  in  arts !  whose  daring  thoughts  aspire^ 
To  kindle  clay  with  never-dying  fire ! 
Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  was  thine  ; 
The  next  thy  creature  meets,  be  fairly  mine: 
And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd. 
As  suits  the  couiisel  of  a  god  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill, 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel." 

He  said,  and  Vulcan  straight  the  sire  commandi. 
To  temper  mortar  with  etherial  hands  ; 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  fair, 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear ; 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond-water  shine, 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine. 
'Twas  thus  the  sire  ordain'd;  the  power  obey'd; 
And  work'd,  and  wonder'd  at  the  work  he  o^e  ; 
The  fisirest,  softest,  sweetest  frame  beneath. 
Now  made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem  to  breathe. 

As  Vulcan  ends,  the  cheerful  queen  of  charms 
Clasp'd  the  new-panting  creature  in  her  arms: 
From  that  embrace  a  fine  complexion  spread. 
Where  mingled  whiteness  glowed  with  softar  red. 
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Then  in  a  kiss  she  breathed  her  various  arts, 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  wounded  hearts ; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  still  a  changing  mind;x 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  designed; 
'  The  sweet  confusing  blush,  the  .secret  wink^ 
The  gentle  swioruning  walk,  the  courteous  sink ; 
The  stare  for  strangeness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown ; 
Por  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down; 
The  practised  languish,  where  weIUfeign*d  desire 
Would  own  its  melting  in  a  mutual  ^-e ; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort;  April  showers  to  move^ 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

Gold  scepter*d  Juno  next  exalts  the  (air$ 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  ^r, 
Self-valuing  fancy,  highly-crested  pride, 
Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide  ; 
For  which,  an  eloquence,  that  aims  to  vex. 
With  native  tropes  of  anger,  arms  the  sex. 
Minerva,  skilfol  goddess;  trained  the  maid 
To  twirle  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread; 
To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part, 
Cross  the  long  weft,  and  close  the  web  with  art. 
An  useful  gift;  but  what  profuse  expense. 
What  world  of  fashions,  took  its  rise  from  hence ! 

Young  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  god. 
Her  brows  encircled  with. his  serpent  rod; 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  filPd  her  brain. 
The  views  of  breaking  amorous  vows  for  gain; 
The  price  of  favours;  (he  designing  arts 
That  aim  at  riches  in  contempt  of  hearts; 
And,  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life, 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife. 

Full  on  the  fair  his  beams  Apollo  flung, 
And  food  persuasion  tipped  her  easy  tongue; 
He  gave  her  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  cdonrs  of  the  art  of  praise  ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone. 
Which  fi^ts  another's  spleen  to  cure  its  own. 

lliose  sacred  Virgins  whom  the  bards  revere 
Tun'd  all  her  voice,  and  shed  a  sweetness  there, 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound. 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

To  dress  the  maid,  the  decent  Graces  brought 
A  robe  in  all  the  dies  of  beauty  wrought. 
And  plac'd  their  boxes  o'er  a  rich  brocade. 
Where  pictured  Loves  on  every  cover  play'd; 
Then  spread  those  implements  that  Vulcan's  art 
Had  fram'd  to  merit  Cytherea's  heart } 
The  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks,  that  lightly  wander,  home ; 
And  chief,  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish'd  maid 
Beholds  and  loves  her  own  reflected  shade. 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores;  the  purpled  Hours 
Confin'd  her  tresses  with  a  wreath  of  flowers; 
Within  the  wreath  arose  a  radiant  crown; 
A  veil  pellucid  hung  depending  down; 
Back  roU'd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold. 
The  purfled  border  deck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe  (which  closely  by  the  girdl6  brac'd 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  a  slender  waist) 
Flowtd  to  the  feet,  to  copy  Venus'  air. 
When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The    new-sprung   Creatuiv,    finish'd   thus   for 
Adjusts  her  habit,  practises  her  charms,    [harms. 
With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles, 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles: 
Then,. conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face. 

A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before, 
Through  Time's  deep  cave,  the  sister  Fates  explore, 


Then  fix  the  loom,  their  fingers  nimUy  weaxe. 
And  thus  their  toil  prophetic  songs  deceive. 

•  "  Flow  fipdm  the  rock,  my  flax!  and  swiftly  flow. 
Pursue  thy  thread;  the  spindle  runs  below. 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain. 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  form'd  to  fly ; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  produc'd  to  die; 
New  parts  distress  the  troubled  scenes  of  life. 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

"  Men  horn  to  labour,  all  with  pains  provide  ; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride : 
They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  they 

know. 
And  dress  to  ple&se  ^th  heart-alluring  show; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  sway  contend, 
And  make  a  servant  where  they  meet  a  friend. 

**  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  forts 
A  loitering  race  the  painful  bee  supports^ 
From  sun  to  sun,  from  bank  to  bank  he  flies. 
With  honey  loads  bis  bag,  with  wax  his  thighs; 
Fly  where  he  will,  at  home  the  race  remain, 
Prune  the  silk  dress,  and  murmariiig  eat  ih«  gain. 

'*  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  fether's  side ; 
Urdike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance ! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance.** 

Thus  sung  the  sisters,  while  the  gods  admire 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  for  man  in  ire; 
The  young  Pandora  she,  whom  all  contend 
To  make  too  perfect  not  to  gain  her  end: 
Then  bid  the  winds,  that  fly  to  breathe  the  spring 
Kcturn  to  bear  her  on  a  gentle  wing ; 
With  wafting  airs  tjie  winds  obsequious  blow. 
And  land  the  shining  vengeance  safe  below. 
A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
The  present  treacherous,  but  the  bearer  more^ 
'Twas  fraught  with  pangs;  for  Jove  oidain'd  above^ 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 

Her  gay  descent  the  man  perceiv'd  afar. 
Wondering  he  ran  to  catch  the  faUingstar: 
But  so  surpris'd,  as  none  but  he  can  tell. 
Who  lov'd  so  quickly,  and  who  lov'd  so  welL 
O'er  all  his  veins  the  wandering  passion  bums. 
He  calls  her  nymph,  and  every  nymph  by  turns* 
Her  form  to  lovely  Venus  he  prefers. 
Or  swears  that  Venus'  must  be  such  as  hers. 
She,  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  fram'd  to  teaze. 
Neglects  his  offers  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  scornful  glances  from  the  bended  frown. 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down; 
Then  hums  a  ca^fil^ ss  tunc  to  lay  the  storm. 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  yields,  in  foniu 

«  Now  take  what  Jove  design'd,"  she  softly 
cry'd, 
"  This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  the  bride," 
Fir'd  with  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms. 
He  snatch'd  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager  arms. 

Unhappy  man !  to  whom  so  bright  she  shone. 
The  fatal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown ! 
The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep, 
And  Heaven  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep: 
But,  whilst  he  looks  unmindful  of  a  storm, 
And  thinks  the  water  wears  a  stable  form. 
What  dreadful  din  arfnind  his  ears  shall  rise  f 
What  frowns  confuse  his  picture  of  the  skies ! 

At  first  the  creature  man  was  fram'd  alone, 
I/)rd  of  himself,  and  all  the  worM  his  own. 
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For  him  the  nympht  in  green  forsook  the  woods, 
For  him  the  nsrmphs  in  blue  forsook  the  floods; 
Id  vain  the  Satyrs  rage»  the  Tritons  rare, 
They  bore  him  heroes  in  the  seciet  cave. 
No  care  destroyM,  no  sick  disoider  prey'd, 
No  bending  age  his  sprightly  form  decayed. 
No  wars.were  known,  no  feuiales  heard  to  rage, 
And,  poets  tell  us,  'twas  a  golden  age. 

When  woman  came,  those  ills  the  box  confined 
Burst  fiirions  out,  and  poison*d  all  the  wind. 
From  point  to  point,  from  pole  to  pole  they  flew, 
SpreAd  as  they  went,  and  in  the  progress  grew: 
The  nymphs  regrettinsr  left  the  mortal  race. 
And  altering  Nature  wore  a  sickly  face : 
New  terms  of  folly  rose,  new  states  of  care; 
New  plagues,  to  suffer,  and  to  please,  the  ^ir! 
The  days  of  whining,  and  of  wild  intrigues, 
Commenced,  or  finished  with  the  breach  of  leagues; 
The  mean  designs  of  welUdissembled  love; 
The  sordid  matches  never  joined  above : 
Abroad  the  labour,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
(Man's  double  sufferings  for  domestic  joys) 
The  curse  of  jealousy;  expense  and  strife; 
Divorce,  the  public  brand  of  sbamefol  life; 
The  rival's  sword;  the  qualm  that  takes  the  fair; 
Disdain  for  passion,  passion  in  despaiiw>« 
These,  and  a  thousand  yet  unnam'd,  we  find; 
Ah  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnam'd  behind  1 

Thus  on  Parnassus  tuneful  Hesiod  sung. 
The  mountain  echoed,  and  the  valley  rung. 
The  sacred  groves  a  fix'd  attention  show. 
The  crystal  Helicon  forebore  to  flow. 
The  sky  grew  bright,  and  (if  his  verse  be  tme) 
The  Muses  came  to  give  the  laurel  too. 
But  what  availed  the  verdant  prize  of  wit, 
f  Love  swore  vengeance  for  the  talcs  he  writ  ? 
Ye  fair  offended,  hear  your  friend  relate 
What  heavy  judgment  prov'd  the  writer's  fate, 
Though  when  it  happen'd  no  relation  clears, 
TIs  thought  in  five,  or  five  and  twenty  years. 

Where,  dark  and  silent,  with  a  twisted  shade 
The  neighbouring  woods  a  native  arbonr  made. 
There  oft  a  tender  pair,  for  amorous  play 
Retiring,  toy'd  the  ravished  hours  away; 
A  Locrian  youth,  the  gentle  Troilus  he, 
A  fair  Milesian,  kind  Evanthe  she: 
But  swelling  nature  in  a  fatal  hour 
Betray 'd  the  secrets  of  the  conscious  bower; 
The  dire  disgrace  her  brothers  count  their  own. 
And  track  her  steps,  to  make  its  author  known. 

It  chanc'd  one  evening,  'twas  the  lover's  day, 
ConceaI'd  in  brakes  the  jealous  kindred  lay; 
When  Hesiod,  wandering,  mus'd  along  the  plain, 
And  flx'd  his  seat  where  love  had  fix'd  the  scene; 
A  strong  sospicion  straight  possess  their  mind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  gentle  kind) 
But  when  Evanthe  near  the  passage  stood. 
Flung  back  a  *doubtiul  look,  and  shot  the  wood, 
*•  Now  take"  (at  once  they  cry)  "  thy  due  reward," 
And,  urg'd  with  erring  rage,  assault  the  bard. 
His  corpse  the  sea  received.     The  dolphins  bore 
(Twas  ail  the  gods  would  do)  the  corpse  to  shore. 

Methinks  1  view  the  dead  with  pitying  eyes, 
And  see  the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom  rise; 
I  see  the  Muses  round  the  body  cry. 
But  here  a  Cupid  loudly  laughing  by; 
He  wheels  his  arrow  with  insulting  hand. 
And  Urns  inscribes  the  moral  on  the  sand. 
V  Here  Hesiod  lies :  ye  future  bards,  beware 
How  far  your  moral  Udet  incense  the  fair. 


Unlov'd,  unloving,  *tW8S  his  fate  to  bleed ; 
Without  his  quiver,  Cupid  caus'd  the  deed : 
He  judg'd  this  turn  of  malice  justly  due, 
And  Hesiod  dy*d  for  joys  he  never  knew." 


SONG. 

"  When  thy  beauty  appears 
In  its  graces  and  airs, 
All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  sky; 
At  distance  I  gaze,  and  am  aw'd  by  my  fears, 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eye  ! 

"  But  when,  without  art. 
Your  kind  thought  you  impart. 
When  your  love  runs  in  blushes  through  every  vein: 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  panu 

in  your  heart. 
Then  I  know  you  >re  a  woman  again." 

"  There 's  a  passion  and  pride 
In  onr  sex,"  she  reply'd, 
"  And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do : 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside. 
But  still  be  a  woman  to  you. 


SONG. 

Thtrsis,  a  young  and  amorous  swain. 
Saw  two,  the  beauties  of  the  plain. 

Who  both  bis  heart  subdue: 
Gay  CsBlia's  eyes  wen  dazzling  fair, 
Sabina*s  easy  shape  and  air 

With  softer  magic  drew. 

He  haunts  the  stream,  he  haunts  the^rove. 
Lives  in  a  fond  romance  of  love. 

And  seems  for  each  to  die ; 
Till,  each  a  little  spiteful  grown, 
Sabina  Celia'i*  sliape  ran  down. 

And  sb%Sabiua*s  eye. 

Their  envy  made  the  shepherd  find 
Those  eyes  which  love  could  only  blind; 

So  set  the  lover  free: 
No  more  he  haunts  the  grove  or  stream. 
Or  with  a  truC'love  knot  and  name 

Engraves  a  wounded  tree. 

"  Ah,  Calia!"  sly  Sabina  cry'd, 
"  Though  neither  love,  we  're  both  deny'd; 
Now  to  support  the  8ex*s  pride. 

Let  either  fix  the  dart." 

/ 

"  Poor  girl,"  says  Cselia,  "  say  no  moi-e; 
For  should  the  swain  but  one  adore. 
That  spite,  which  broke  bis  chains  before, 
WoaU  break  the  other's  heart." 


SONG. 

LOVE  AMD  INNOCENCE. 

My  days  have  been  so  wond'rous  free^ 

The  little  birds,  that  fly 
With  careless  ease  from  tree  to  tree, 

Were  but  as  bless'd  as  L 
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Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 
Of  mine  increased  tbeir  stream? 

Or  ask  the  flying  gales,  if  e'er 
I  lent  one  sigh  to  them  ? 

Bat  now  my  former  days  retire, 
And  Tm  by  beauty  caught. 

The  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 
Are  fix'd  upon  my  thought. 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines! 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds ! 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love ! 

With  all  of  nature^  all  of  art, 

Assist  the  dear  design  ; 
O  teach  a  young,  unpractised  heart. 

To  make  fair  Nancy  mine. 

The  very  thought  of  change  I  hate. 

As  much  as  of  despair; 
Kor  ever  covet  to  be  great, 

Uuless  it  be  for  her. 

Ti9  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 
Is  mix'd  with  soft  distress; 

Yet,  while  the  fair  I  love  is  kind, 
1  cannot  wish  it  less. 


ANACREONTIC. 

When  spring  came  on  with  fresh  delight. 
To  cheer  the  soul,  and  charm  the  sight. 
While  easy  breezes,  softer  rain. 
And  wanner  suns,  salute  the  plain ; 
>Twas  then,  in  yonder  piny  grove, 
That  Nature  went  to  meet  with  Love. 

Green  was  her  robe,  and  green  her  wreath, 
Where-e'er  »he  trod,  'twas  preen  beneath; 
Whcre-e»er  she  tum'd,  the  pulses  beat 
With  new  recruits  of  genial  heat ; 
And  in  her  train  the  birds  appear. 
To  match  for  all  the  coming  year. 

Raised  on  a  bank  where  daisies  grew. 
And  violets  intermix'd  a  blue, 
She  finds  the  boy  she  went  to  find  ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  wait  behind. 
Aside,  a  thousand  arrows  lie, 
But  all  unfeather'd,  wait  to  fly. 
*  When  they  met,  the  dame  and  boy. 
Dancing  Graces,  idle-joy. 
Wanton  smiles,  and  airy  play 
Conspir'd  to  make  the  scene  be  gay; 
Love  pairM  the  birds  through  all  the  grove. 
And  Nature  bid  them  sing  to  Love, 
Sitting,  hoppins:,  fluttering,  sing. 
And  pay  their  tribute  from  the  wing, 
To  fledge  the  shafts  that  idly  lie. 
And  yet  unfeather'd  wait  to  fly. 

*T  is  thus,  when  spring  renews  the  blood. 
They  meet  in  every  trembling  wood, 
And  thrice  they  make  the  plumes  agree, 
And  every  dart  thej'  mount  with  three. 
And  every  dart  can  boast  a  kind, 
M^^ioh  suits  each  proper  turn  of  mind. 

From  the  towering  eagle's  plume 
Tiie  generous  hearts  accept  their  doom ; 


Shot  by  the  peacock's  painted  €fBt 
The  vain  and  airy  lovers  die : 
For  careful  dames  and  frogal  men. 
The  shafts  are  speckled  by  the  hen. 
The  pyes  and  parrots  deck  the  darts. 
When  prattling  wins  the  panting  hearts; 
When  from  the  voice  the  passions  spring. 
The  waTbling  finch  afibrds  a  wing; 
Together,  by  the  sparrow  stung, 
Down  fall  the  wanton  and  the  young: 
And  fledg'd  by  geese  the  weapons  fly. 
When  others  love  th<>y  know  not  why. 

All  this  (as  late  I  chancM  to  rove) 
I  leam'd  in  yonder  waving  grove, 
*'  And  see,"  says  Love,  "  who  call'd  me  near^ 
How  much  1  deal  with  Nature  here; 
How  both  support  a  proper  part. 
She  gives  the  feather,  I  the  dart: 
Then  cease  for  souls  averse  to  sigh. 
If  Nature  cross  yon,  so  do  I; 
My  weapon  there  unfeather'd  lief. 
And  shakes  and  shuffles  through  the  skiea. 
But  if  the  mutual  charms  I  find     < 
By  which  she  links  yon  mind  to  mind. 
They  wing  my  shafts,  I  poize  the  darts, 
And  strike  from  both,  through  both  your  hearta." 


ANACREONTIC. 

Gay  Bacchus,  liking  Estcoart*s'  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us; 
And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine. 

Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocua. 

The  god  near  Cupid  drew  his  chair. 

Near  Comus,  Jocus  placM; 
For  wine  makea  love  foi-get  its  care. 

And  mirth  exalts  a  feast 

The  niore  to  please  the  sprightly  god. 

Each  sweet  engaging  Grace 
Put  on  some  clothes  to  eome  abroad. 

And  took  a  waiter's  place. 

Then  jCupid  nam'd  at  every  glass 

A  lady  of  the  sky; 
While  Bacchus  swore  he  'd  drink  the  lass. 

And  had  it  bumper-high. 

Fat  Comus  tost  his  brimmers  o'er. 

And  always  got  the  roost ; 
Jocus  took  care  to  fill  him  more 

Whenever  he  miss'd  the  toast. 

They  call'd,  and  drank  at  every  touch  ; 

He  fiU'd  and  drank  again; 
And  if  the  gods  can  take  too  much, 

Tis  said,  they  did  so  then. 

Gay  Bacchus  little  Cupid  stung. 

By  reckoning  his  deceits; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  his  stammering  tongue^ 

With  all  his  staggering  gaits: 

And  Jocus  droll'd  on  Comus'  ways. 

And  tales  without  a  jest; 
While  Comus  call'd  his  witty  plays 

But  waggeries  at  best. 

'  A  celebrated  comediaii  and  tavem-^Leeper. 
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^cK  talk  80W1  set  them  all  at  odds; 

And  bad  I  Homer's  peu, 
I  'd  sin^  ye,  how  they  drank  like  gods, 

And  how  they  fought  like  men. 

To  part  the  fray,  the  Graces  fly. 

Who  make  them  soon  agree : 
Nay,  had  the  Furies  selves  been  nighf 

They  still  were  three  to  three. 

Bacchus  appeas*d,  raisM  Cupid  up. 

And  gave  him  back  his  bow; 
But  kept  some  darts  to  stir  the  cup. 

Where  sack  and  sugar  flow. 

Jocus  took  Comus*  rosy  crown. 

And  gayiy  wore  the  prize. 
And  thrice,  in  mirth,  he  push'd  him  down. 

As  thrice  he  strove  to  rise. 

Then  Cupid  sought  the  myrtle  grove. 

Where  Venus  did  recline ; 
And  Veiius  clase  embracing  Love, 

They  join'd  to  rail  at  wine. 
I 
And  Comus  loudly  cursing  wit, 

RolPd  off  to  some  retreat ; 
Where  boon  companions  gravely  sit 

In  &t  unwieldy  state. 

Bacchus  and  Jocus  still  behind, 

For  one  fresh  glass  prepare ; 
They  kiss,  and  are  exceeding  kind. 

And  vow  to  be  sincere. 

But  part  in  time,  whoever  hear 

This  our  instructive  song; 
For  though  such  friendships  may  be  dear. 

They  can't  continue  long. 


A  FAIkY  TALE, 

ni  TH£  ANCIENT  ENGU8H  STYLB. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  days. 
When  midnight  fairies  danc'd  the  maze, 

liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  trath. 

Though  badly  shap'd  he'd  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said. 
To  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  form  forbid. 

This  creature  dar'd  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes. 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  sir  Topaz  dress'd  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart, 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song. 
With  slighted  passion  p«S»d  along 

All  in  the  moony  light; 
*Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  feiries  made  resort 
To  revel  oat  the  night. 
TOL.  IX. 


His  heart  was  di-ear,  his  hope  i^ras  Oross'd, 
'Twas  late,  'twas  for,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour-town ; 
With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 
Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor* 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door» 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  1  ween  to  count  aright, 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near* 

And  now  the  sounds  increase : 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay 
He  sees  i  train  profusely  gay. 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles !)  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich  before ; 
The  countiy  lent  the  sweet  perfumes, 
The  sea  the  peari,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest. 

With  awful  accent  cry'd  ; 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  balmy  wind. 

Has  here  prcsum'd  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul' 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight; 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,"  he  said^ 
««  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

«  »Twa8  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love. 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rova 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  dare  to  tjell  us  true. 

<*  Exalt  thy  iove-dgected  hearty 
3Be  mine  the  task,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign  5 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce^ 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton  air; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen: 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found: 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made. 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fairy  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 
And  antio  feats  devise  ^ 
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Some  wind  and  tumble  like  an  ape. 
And  other  some  transmale  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  hight, 
Renown'd  for  pinching  maids  by  night. 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung, 
Where  by  the  back  tlje  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  unneaih  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  charm,"  he  cricB, 
**  And  let  it  feirly  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown." 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
**  Content  tbee  Edwin  for  a  while. 

The  vantage  is  thine  own." 

Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ;  • 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day, 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow ; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp*d  the  door,  and  whistled  loud, 

To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly, 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  dye ; 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place. 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case   - 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

Bnt  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jolly  creature  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  less ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind, 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  histy  livelyhed  he  talks. 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
Endowed  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Without  a  bunch  behind. 

The  story  told,  sir  Topaz  mov'd, 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv'd. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home. 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruln'd  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befell, 

The  wind  came  rustMng  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  seizM  the  wall ; 
Up  sprinfT  the  tapers  as  before. 
The  fairies  brngly  foot  thp  floor, 

And  ^lusic  fills  the  hall. 

But  ccrtes  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  sc^s  the  elnhin  show. 

His  spirits  in  htm  dye: 
When  Oberon  crips,  "  A  man  is  near, 
A  mortal  passion,  cle<^ped  fear. 

Hangs  flagging  in  the  sky." 

With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  youth! 
In  accents  fault'  rinff,  ay  for  ruth, 

Entreats  them  pitv  ^raunt ; 
For  als  he  been  a  mister  wight 
Betray M  by  wandering  in  the  night 

To  tiead  the  circled  haunt ; 


"  Ah,  lose!  vile,"  at  once  they  rotf  s 
"  And  little  skilPd  of  fairie  lore, 

Tliy  cause  to  come,  we  know  i 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fell ; 
And  fairies,  since  a  lye  you  tell. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe." 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  whispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitiff  upward  flung; 
There,  like  a  tortoise,  in  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top, 
^  Where  whilome  Edwin  hung* 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
Deftly  they  frisk  it  o*er  the  place. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat; 
The  time  with  frolic  mirth  beguile. 
And  poor  sir  Topaz  hangs  the  while 

TiU  all  the  rout  retreat 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  wink. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  sink. 

And  down  y-drops  the  knight: 
For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade. 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Then  deeipM  the  dole  was  o*er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot  > 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  Sybil-nurse  ared; 

She  softly  stroak'd  my.  youngling  bead. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
"  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,"  she  cries, 
"  With  base  impediments  to  rise. 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

*«  But  virtue  can  itsdf  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chance 

By  fortune  seem  designed  $ 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Pate, 
And  from  itself  shake  off  the  weight     ^ 

Upon  th*  unworthy  mind." 


THE 

VIGIL   OF  VENUS. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JUUUS  C^SAR, 
AND  BY  SOME  ASCRIBED  TO  CATVLLUS. 

Let  thoie  love  now,  who  never  lov^d  before;* 
Let  thoie  who  always  lov%  nam  lave  the  more. 

The  Spring,  the  new,  the  warbling  Spring  ap- 
Tbe  youthful  season  of  reviving  years;        f  pear^. 
In  Spring  the  Loves  enkindle  mutual  heats. 
The  feathered  nation  cboo-e  their  tuneful  mates. 
The  trees  grow  fruitful  with  descending  rain. 
And  drest  in  differing  greens  adom  the  plain. 
Sh»  comes;  to  morrow  Beauty's  empress  roves 
Through  walks  that  winding  run  within  the  groves; 
SL«i*twines  the  shootinsr  mvitle  into  bowers. 
And  ties   their   meeting  tops  with  wreaths  g£ 

powers. 
Then  i-ais'd  sublimely  on  her  easy  throne. 
From  Nature's  powerfiil  dicUtes  draws  her  own. 
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Let  those  late  noui,  I0&«  never  loo*d  brfore ; 
Ijet  thott  who  always  Lov^d,  now  tooe  the  more, 

Twas  oil  that  day  which  saw  tb«  teeming  flood 
Swell  round,  iinpregnnate  witli  celestial  blood; 
V^awderinj?  in  circles  stood  the  fiuny  crew, 
Tlie  midst  was  left  a  void  expanse  of  blue, 
There  parent  ocean.  workM  with  beaviug  throes, 
And  dropping  wet  the  (air  Dione  rose. 

Let  those  Icve  no»,  who  never  lov^d  brfore ; 
Let  those  who  always  Wd,  now  love  the  more. 

She  paints  the  purple  year  with  vary'd  shnwt 
Tipii  the  green  gevi,  and  makes  the  blossom  glow. 
She  makeii  the  turbid  buds  receive  the  breeze, 
Kxpand  to  leaves,  and  shade  the  naked  trees. 
M'hen  gathering  damps  the  misty  nights  diffuse, 
Slie  sprinkles  all  the  mom  with  balmy  dews ; 
Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray, 
And,  kept  from  falling,  seem  to  fall  away. 
A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives, 
And  blushes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves 
(The  drops  descending  through  the  silent  ni>;ht. 
While  stars  serenely  roll  their  golden  light): 
Close  till  the  morn,  her  humid  veil  she  holds ; 
Then  deckt  with  virgin  pomp  the  flower  unfolds. 
Soon  will  the  morning  blush :  ye  maids !  prepare, 
In  rosy  garlands  bind  your  flowing  hair ; 
Tis  Venus*  plant :  the  blood  fair  Venus  shed, 
O'er  the  gay  beanty  pour'd  immortal  red  ; 
From  Love's  sofl  kiss  a  sweet  ambrosial  smell 
Was  taught  for  ever  on  the  leaves  to  dwell ; 
From  gems,  from  flames,  from  orient  rays  of  light. 
The  richest  lustre  makes  her  purple  bright ; 
And  she  to  morrow  wrds ;  the  spoiling  gale 
Unties  her  zone,  she  bursts  the  verdant  veil ; 
Through  all  her  sweets  the  rifling  lover  flies, 
And  as  he  breathes,  her  glowing  flres  arise. 

Let  those  lace  now,  who  never  loo^d  before  ; 
Jjct  those  who  always  Wd,  now  love  the  more. 

Now  fair  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 
Sends  the  gay  nymphs,  and  sends  her  tender  love. 
And  shall  they  venture?     Is  it  safe  to  go, 
While  nymphs  have  hearts,  and  Cupid  wears  a 
Yes,  safely  venture,  His  his  mother's  will;  [bow? 
He  walks  unann*d,  and  undesigning  ill. 
His  torch  extinct,  bis  quiver  useless  hung, 
His  arrows  ^le,  and  his  bow  unstrung,  [charms; 
And  yet,   ye   nymphs,  beware;  his  eyes  have 
And  Love  that's  naked,  still  is  liove  in  arms. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  l&o*d  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov*d,  now  love  the  more. 

From  Venus'  bower  to  Delia's  lodge  repairs 
A  virgin  train  complete  with  modest  airs: 
*'  Chaste  Delia,  grant  our  suit  I  orshun  the  wood. 
Nor  stain  this  sacred  lawn  with  savage  blood. 
Venus,  O  Delia  !  if  she  could  persuade. 
Would  ask  thy  presence,  might  she  ask  a  maid." 
Here  cheerful  quires  for  three  auspicious  nights 
With  soncs  prolong  the  pleasurable  rites : 
Here  crouds  in  measure  lightly-decent  rove; 
Or  seek  by  pairs  the  covert  of  the  grove. 
Where  meeting  greens  for  arbours  arch  above, 
Aud  minglii^  flowreta  strow  the  scenes  of  love. 
Here  dancing  Ceres  shakes  her  golden  sheaves; 
Here  Bacchus  revels,  deck'd  with  viny  leaves : 
Here  wifs  enchanting  god,  in  laurel  crown'd. 
Wakes  all  the  ravished  Hours  with  silver  sound. 
Ye  fields,  ye  forests,  own  Dione's  reign. 
And  Delia,  huntress  Delia,  shun  the  plain. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  hv'd  before; 
Lit  those  who  alwayt  liov*df  noio  love  the  more. 
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Gay  with  the  bloom  of  all  her  opening  year. 
The  queen  at  Ilybla  bids  her  throne  appear; 
And  there^residts ;  and  there  the  favouqte  band 
(Her  sirilmg  Graces)  Uiare  the  great  command. 
Now,  beauteous  Hybla !  dress  thy  flowery  beds 
With  aii  the  pride  the  lavish  season  sheds; 
Now  all  thy  colours^  all  thy  fragrance  yield. 
And  rival  £nna*s  aromatic  fi^ld. 
To  fill  the  presence  of  tlie  gentle  court, 
From  every  quai-tcr  rural  nymphs  resort,  [v^l«5. 
From  woods,  from  mountains,  from  their  humble 
From  waters  curling  with  the  wanton  gales. 
Pleas'd  with  the  joyful  train,  the  laughing  queen 
In  circles  seats  them  round  the  bank  of  green;  ' 
And,  "Lovely  girls,"  she  whispers,  "  guard  your 

iicarts : 
My  boy,  though  stript  of  arms,  abounds  in  arts.'* 

Let  those  hue  h<w,  who  never  loo'd  before  ; 
Let  those  who  tdways  lov^d,  now  love  the  more. 

Let  tender  grass  in  shaded  alleys  spread, 
Let  ear>y  flowers  eicct  their  painted  head. 
To  morrow's  glory  be  to  morrow  seen, 
That  day,  old  Ether  wedded  Earth  in  green. 
The  vernal  father  bid  the  Spring  appear. 
In  clouds  he  cou]de.d  to  produce  the  year. 
The  sap  dcs>ceuding  o'er  her  bosom  ran, 
And  all  the  various  sorts  of  soul  began. 
By  wheels  unknown  to  sight,  by  secret  veins 
Distilling  life,  the  fruitfiil  goddess  reigns. 
Through  all  the  lovely  realms  of  natrve  day. 
Through  all  the  circled  land  and  circling  sea; 
With  fertile  seed  she  fill'd  the  pervious  earth. 
And  ever  fix'd  the  mystic  ways  of  birth. 

Let  those  Uwe  now,  who  never  loo'd  before; 
Let  thoge  who  always  bifd,  now  love  the  more, 

'Twas  she  the  parent,  to  the  Latian  shore 
Through  various  dangers  Troy's  rennainder  bore.  . 
She  won  Lavinia  for  her  wariike  son» 
And,  winning  her,  the  Latian  empire  won. 
She  gave  to  Mars  the  maid,  whose  honour'd  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 
Decoy *d  by  shows,  the  Sabine  dames  she  led, 
And  taught  our  vigorous  youth  the  way  to  wed. 
Hence  sprang  the  Romans,  hence  the  race  divine 
Through  which  great  Cssar  draws  his  Julian  line. 

Let  those  hoe  now,  who  never  lov^d  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  Um'd,  now  love  the  more. 

In  rural  seats  the  soul  of  pleasure  reigns  ; 
The  life  of  Beauty  fills  the  raral  scenes ; 
Ev'n  Love  (if  Fame  the  truth  of  Love  declare) 
Drew  first  the  breathings  of  a  rural  air. 
Some  pleasing  meadow  pregnant  Beauty  prest^ 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flowery  breast. 
From  Nature's  sweets  he  sipp'd  the  fragrant  dew, 
He  smil'd,  he  kiss'd  them,  and  by  kissing  grew. 

Letlhose  love  now,  who  never  lov*i  before; 
Let  those  who  always  lov^d^  now  love  the  more. 

Now  bulls  o'er  stalks  of  broom  extend  their 
sides. 
Secure  of  favours  from  their  lowing  brides. 
Now  stately  rams  their  fleecy  consorts  lead. 
Who  bleating  follow  through  the  wandermg  shade. 
And  now  the  goddess  bids  the  birds  appear. 
Raise  all  their  music,  and  salute 'the  year : 
Then  deep  the  swan  begins,  and  deep  the  song 
Runs  o'er  the  water  where  he  sails  along : 
While  Philomela  turns  a  treble  strain, 
And  from  the  poplar  charms  the  listening  plain. 
We  fancy  love  exprest  at  every  note. 
It  melts,  it  warbles,  in  her  liquid  throat. 
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Of  barbairous  Tereus  she  complains  no  more. 
But  sings  for  pleasure,  as  for  grief  before. 
And  still  her  graces  rise,  her  airs  extend. 
And  all  is  silence  till  the  syren  end. 

How  long  in  coming  is  my  lovely  Spring  ! 
And  when  shall  1,  and  ivhen  the  swallow  sing  ^ 
Sweet  Philomela,  cease:— Or  here  I  sit, 
And  silent  lose  my  rapturous  hour  of  wit : 
»Tis  gone,  the  fit  retires,  the  flames  decay, 
My  tuneful  Phoebus  flies  averse  away. 
His  own  Amycle  thus,  as  stories  run,      | 
But  once  was  silent,  and  that  once  undone. 

Ltt  ihAt  laae  noiv,'  wko  never  lot^d  before  ; 
Jjet  thoie  who  always  Um'dy  now  love  the  more. 


HOMER'S 
nATHACHOMUOMACHIAj 

OR,  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AKD  »tlCE» 


Names  of  the  Frogs, 
yhysignathus,  one  who  swells  his  cheeks* 
Pelu9,  a  name  for  mud. 
Hydromeduse,  a  ruler  in  the  waters. 
Hypsiboas,  a  loud  bawler. 
Pelion,  from  mud. 
Scutlseus,  called  from  the  bees. 
Polyphonus,  a  great  babler. 
Lymnocharis,  one  who  loves  the  ]ake# 
Crambopbagus,  a  cabbage^eaten 
Lymnisius,  called  from  the  lake^ 
Calamintbius,  from  the  herb.  , 

Hydrocaris,  who  loves  the  water. 
Borborocates,  who  lies  in  the  mud< 
Prassophagus,  an  eater  of  garlic. 
Pclusius,  from  mud. 
Pelobates,  who  walks  in  the  dirt 
Pressseus,  called  from  garlic. 
Craugasides,  from  croaking. 

Names  of  the  Mice. 

Psycarpax,  bnr  who'plunders  granariefl/ 
Troxartas,  a  bread-eater. 
Lychomile,  a  licker  of  meal. 
Pternotractas,  a  bacon-eater. 
Lychopynax,  a  licker  of  dishes, 
fiabasichytros,  a  creeper  into  pots. 
Lychcnor,  a  name  for  licking. 
Tr^glody^,  one  who  nms  into  holeiu 
4tt4)phagus,  who  feeds  on  bread. 
Tyroglyphus,  a  cheese-scoopcn-. 
Ptemoglyphus,  a  bacon-scooper. 
Ptemopbagus,  a  bacon-eater. 
Cnt8sr)dioctes,  one   who  follows  the    steam    of 

kitchens. 
Sitophagus,  an  eater  of  wheat 
Meridarpax,  one  who  plunders  his  share. 


BOOK  I. 


To  fill  my  rising  song  with  sacred  Are, 
Ye  tuneful  Nine,  yo  sweet  celestial  quire ! 
From  Helicon's  embowering  height  repair^ 
Attend  my  labours,  and  reward  uiy  prater  ^ 


The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I  writ*, 
The  springs  of  contest,  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 
How  threatening  mice  advanc'd  with  warlike  grace^ 
And  wag'd  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race.  . 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus'  towers. 
When  earth-born  giants  dar'd  immortal  powers. 
These  equal  acts  an  equal  glory  claim, 
And  thus  the  Muse  records  the  tale  of  Fame. 

Once  on  a  time,  fatigued  and  out  of  breath. 
And  just  escap'd  the  stretching  claws  of  Death, 
A  gentle  mouse,  whom  cats  pursued  in  vain. 
Fled  swift  of  foot  across  the  neighbouring  plain. 
Hung  o'er  a  brink,  his  eager  thirsfe  to  cool. 
And  dipp'd  his  whiskers  in  the  standing  pool ;       ^j 
When  near  a  courteous  frog  advanc'd  bis  head. 
And  from  the  waters,  hoarse-resounding,  said, 

•*  What  art  thou,  stranger  ?  what  the  line  yon 
boast? 
What  chance  has  cast  thee  panting  on  our  coast  ?. 
With  strictest  truth  let  all  thy  words  agree. 
Nor  let  me  find  a  faithless  mouse  in  thee.     T 
If  worthy,  friendsh?^),  profier'd  frfeifdaip  take> 
And  entering  view  the  pleasilrable  lake ; 
Range  o'er  my  palace,  in  my  bounty  share. 
And  glad  Vetum  from  hospitable  fare  j 
This  silver  realm  extends  beneath  my  sway. 
And  me,  their  monarch,  all  its  frogs  obey. 
Great  Physignathus  I,  from  Peleus'  race. 
Begot  in  fair  Hydromede's  embrace, 
Where,  by  the  nuptial  bank  that  paints  his  side,    ' 
The  swjft  Eridanus  delights  to  glide. 
Thee  too,  thy  form,  thy  strength,  and  port,  pro- 
claim 
A  scepter'd  king ;  a  son  of  martial  f^e ; 
Then  trace  tliy  line,  and  aid  my  guessing  eyes.'* 
Thus  ceas'd  the  frog,  and  thus  the  monsc  replies. 

«*  Known  to  the  gods,  the  men,  the  birds  that  fly 
Through  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky. 
My  name  resounds ;  and  if  unknown  to  thee, 
The  soul  of  great  Psycarpax  lives  in  me. 
Of  brave  Troxartas'- line,  whose  sleeky  dowa 
Inlof^ecdmpressM  Lychomile  the  brown. 
My  mother  she,  and«pffnceSsV)f  th'^'plains 
Where^e'er  her  father  Pteniotraclas  reigns. 
Born  where  a  cabin  lifts  its  ai^y^shed;  * 
With  figs,,  with  nuts,  with  vary'd  dainties  fed. 
But,  since  our  natures  nought  in  common  know. 
From  what  foundation  can  a  firiendship  grow  ?  ' 
These  curling  waters  o'er  thy  palace  roll: 
But  man's  high  food  supports  my  princely  'soul ; 
In  vain  the  circled  loaves  attempt  to  lie 
Conceal'd  in  flaskets  from  my  curious  eye. 
In  vain  the  tripe  that  boasts  the  whitest  hu€^. 
In  vain  the  gilded  bacon  shuns  my  view. 
In  vain  the  cheeses,  oflTspring  of  the  pail. 
Or  honey'd  cakes,  which  gods  themselves  K^alei 
And  as  in  arts  I  shine,  in  arms  I  fight, 
Mix'd  with  the  bravest,  and  unknown  to  fligb^ 
Thoiii^h  large  to  mine  the  human  form  appear. 
Not  man  himself  can  smite  my  soul  with  fiear* 
Sly  to  the  bed  with  silent  steps  1  go. 
Attempt  his  finger,  or  attack  his  toe,,  ' 
And  six  indented  wounds  with  dextrous  skill. 
Sleeping  he  feels,  and  only-  seems  to  feel. 
Yet  have  we  foes  which  direful  dangers  cause. 
Grim  owls  with  talons  arm'd,  and  cats  with  claw^ 
And  that  false  trap,  the  den  of  silent  Fate, 
Where  Dt-ath  his  ambush  plants  around  the  baiic 
All  dreaded  these,  and  dreadful  o'er  the  rest 
The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  Test, 
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If  to  the  dark  we  fly,  the  dark  they  trace. 
And  rend  our  heroes  of  the  nibbling  race. 
But  me,  nor  stalks  nor  waterish  herbs  delight. 
Nor  can  the  crimson  radish  charm  my  sight. 
The  lake-resounding  frogs  selected  fare, 
Which  not  a  mouse  of  any  taste  can  bear.** 

As  thus  the  downy  prince  his  mind  cxprest. 
His  answer  thus  the  croaking  kjng  addrest : 

**  Thy  words  luxuriant  on  thy  dainties  rore, 
And,  stranger,  we  can  boast  of  bounteous  Jove : 
We  sport  in  water,  or  we  dance  on  Und, 
And  born  amphibious,  food  frouti  both  command. 
But  trust  thyself  where  wonders  ask  thy  view. 
And  safely  tempt  those  seas,  IMl  bear  thee  through: 
Ascend  my  shoulders,  firmly  keep  thy  seat, 
And  reach  my  marshy  court,  and  feast  in  state." 
He  said,  and  bent  his  back  ^  with  nimble  bound 
Leaps  the  light  mouse,  and  clasps  his  arms  around, 
Then  wondering  floats,  and  sees  with  glad  survey 
The  winding  banks  resembling  ports  at  sea. 
But  when  aloft  the  curling  water  rides,' 
And  wets  witb  azure  wave  his  downy  sides. 
His  thoughts  grow  conscious  of  approaching  woe. 
His  idle  tears  with  vain  repentance  flow. 
His  locks  he  rends,  his  trembling  feet  he  rears. 
Thick  beats  his  heart  with  unaccustomed  fears; 
He  sighs,  and,  chilPd  with  danger,  longs  for  shore  : 
His  tail  extended  forms  a  fruitless  oar. 
Half  drcnchM  in  liquid  death  his  prayers  he  spake. 
And  thus  bemoaned  him  from  the  dreadful  lake : 

"  So  pas^M  Europa  through  the  rapid  sea. 
Trembling  and  fainting  all  the  venturous  way; 
A^ith  oary  feet  the  bull  triumphant  rode, 
Ar^d  safe  in  Crete  deposM  his  lovely  load. 
Ah,  safe  at  last,  may  thus  the  frog  support 
My  trehibiing  limbs  to  reach  his  ample  court !" 
As  thus  he  sorrows,  death  ambiguous  grows, 
liO  I  from  the  deep  a  water-hydra  rose ; 
He  rolls  his  sanguin'd  eyes,  his  bosom  heaves. 
And  darts  with  active  rage  along  the  waves. 
Cohfus'd  the  monarch  sees  his  hissing  foe, 
And  dives,  to  shun  the  sable  fktes  below. 
Forgetful  frog!  the  friend  thy  shoulders  bore. 
Unskilled  in  swimming,  floats  remote  from  shore. 
He  grasps  with  fruitless  hands  to  find  relief. 
Supinely  falls,  and  grinds  his  teeth  with  grief; 
Plunging  he  sinks,  and  strjiiggling  mounts  again. 
And  sinks,  and  strives,  but  strives  with  Fate  in 
T-hp  weighty  moisture  cfogs  his  hairy  vest,  [vain. 
And  thus  the  priuce  his  dying  rage  exprest: 
. "  Nor  thou,  that  fling'st  me  floundering  from  thy 
•  'back,  [wrack. 

As  irom  hard   rocks   rebounds   the   shattering 
Nor  thou  shalt 'scape  thy  due,  perfidious  king  I 
Pursued  by  vengeance  on  the  swiftest  wing ! 
At  land  thy  strength  could  never  equal  mine. 
At  sea  to  conquer,  and  by  craft,  was  thine,  [eyes : 
But  Heaven  has  gods,  and  gods  have  searching 
Ye  niice„  ye  mice,  my  great  avengers  rise  !" 

Tbi«  said,  he  sighing  gaspM,  and  gasping  dy'd. 
His  death  the  yoyng  Lychopynax  espy*d. 
As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  passM  the  day, 
Bask'd  in  the  beams,  and  loiter'd  life  away. 
Loud  shrieks  the  mouse,  his  shrieks  the  shores  re- 
Tlie  nibbling  nation  learn  their  hero's  fate :  [peat  j 
Grief,  dismal  grief  ensues ;  deep  murmurs  sound. 
And  shriller  fury  fills  the  deafen*d  ground. 
From  lodge  to  lodge,  the  sacred  heralds  run. 
To  fix  their  council  with  the  rising  Sun ; 
Where  great  Troxartas  crown'd  in  glory  reigns, 
J^nd  winds  his  leogthmof  court  Vcoe»tJi  the  (UiaSi 


Psycarpax'  father,  father  now  no  more ! 
For  poor  Psycarpax  lies  remote  from  shore; 
Supine  he  lies  !  the  silent  waters  stand. 
And  no  kind  billow  wafts  the  dead  to  land ! 
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Wheh  ro8y-finger*d  Morn  had  ting'd  the  clouds. 
Around  their  monarch-mouse  the  nation  crowds. 
Slow  rose  the  sovereign,  heav'd  his  anxious  breast. 
And  thus  the  council,  filPd  with  rage,  addrest : 

"  For  lost  Psycarpax  much  my  soul  endures, 
•Tis  mine  the  private  grief,  the  public  yours. 
Tnree  warlike  sons  adorn'd  my  nuptial  bed. 
Three  sons,  alas,  before  their  father  dead  I 
Our  eldest  perish'd  by  the  ravelling  cat. 
As  near  my  court  the  prince  uuheedful  sat 
Ouf  next,  an  engine  fraught  with  danger  drew, 
llie  portal  gap'd,  the  bait  was  hung  in  view. 
Dire  arts  assist  the  trap,  the  Fates  decoy. 
And  men  unpitying  kill'd  my  gallant  boy ! 
The  last,  his  country's  hope,  his  parent's  pride, 
Plung'din  the  lake  by  Physignathus,  dy'd; 
Rouse  all  to  war,  my  friends  !  avenge  the  deed  ; 
And  bleed  that  monarch,  and  his  nation  bleed." 

His  words  in  every  breast  inspir'd  alarms. 
And  careful  Aiars  supply'd  their  host  with  arma. 
In  verdant  hulls  despoil'd  of  all  their  beans, 
The-bttskin'd  warriors  stalk 'd  along  the  plains: 
Suills  aptly  bound  their  bracing  corselet  made, 
Fac'd  with  the  plunder  of  a  cat  they  flay'd : 
The  lamp's  round  boss  afiurds  them  ample  shield; 
Lai^ge  shells  of  nuts  tbt  ir  covering  helmet  yield 
And  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 
Tall  groves  of  needles  for  their  lances  blaze. 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear; 
The  wondering  frogs  perceive  the  tumult  near. 
Forsake  the  waters,  thickening  form  a  ring. 
And  ask,  and  hearken,  whence  the  noises  spring. 
When  near  the  crowd,  disclos'd  to  public  view. 
The  valiant  chief  Embasicbytros  drew  : 
The  sacred  herald's  sceptre  grae'd  his  hand. 
And  thus  his  word  express'd  his  king's  command : 

"  Ye  f^ogs!  the  mice,  with  vengeance  fir'd,  ad- 
vance, 
And  deck'd  in  armpur  shake  the  shining  lance: 
Their  hapless  prince  by  Physignathus  slain. 
Extends  incumbent  on  the  watery  plain. 
Then  arm  your  host,  the  doubtful  battle  try ; 
Lead  forth  those  frogs  that  have  the  soul  to  die." 

The  chief  retires,  the  crowd  the  challenge  hear. 
And  proudly  swelling  yet  perplex'd  appear : 
Much  they  re$f>nt,  yet  much  their  monarch  blame. 
Who,  rising,  spoke  tu  clear  his  tainted  fame : 

"  O  friends  !  1  never  forc'd  the  mouse  to  death. 
Nor  saw  the  ga'^ping  of  his  latest  breath. 
He,  vain  of  youth,  our  art  of  swimming  try'd. 
And,  venturous,  in  the  lake  the  wanton  dy'd. 
To  vengeance  now  by  false  appearance  led. 
They  point  their  anger  at  my  guiltless  head, 
But  wage  the  rising  war  by  deep  device. 
And  turn  its  fury  on  the  crafty  mice. 
Your  king  directs  the  way ;  my  thoughts,  elate 
With  hopes  of  conquest,  form  designs  of  fate. 
Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  heave,- 
And  the  steep  sides  confine  the  sleeping  wave. 
There,  near  the  margin,  clad  in  armour  bright^ 
Sustain  the  first  impetuous  shocks  of  fight : 
Then,  where  the  dancing  feather  joins  the  crest, 
XgX  each  brave  fro$  his  obvious  mouse  arrest ^^ 
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Each  strongly  grasping,  headlong  plunge  a  foe. 
Till  countless  circles  whirl  the  lake  below  j 
Down  sink  the  mice  in  yielding  waters  drown'd ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters ;  and  the  shores  resoand  : 
The  frogs  triumphant  tread  the  conquered  plain, 
And  raise  their  glorious  trophies  of  the  slain." 

He  spake  no  more,  his  prudent  scheme  imparts 
Redoubling  ardour  to  the  boldest  hearts. 
Green  was  the  suit  his  arming  heroes  chose, 
Around  their  legs  the  greaves  of  mnllows  close ; 
Grcen  were  the  beets  about  their  shoulders  laid, 
And  green  the  colewort,  which  the  target  made. 
Form'd  of  the  vary*d  shells  the  waters  yield, 
Their  glossy  helmets  glisten'd  o'er  the  field : 
And  tapering  sea-reeds  for  the  polish'd  spear. 
With  upright  order  pierc'd  the  ambient  air. 
Thus  dressM  for  war,  they  take .  th'  appointed 

height. 
Poise  thf;  long  arms,  and  urge  the  promisM  fight. 

But  now,  where  Jove's  irradiate  spires  arise. 
With  stars  surrounded  in  etherial  skies, 
(A  folcmn  council  call'd)  the  brazen  gates 
Unbar ;  the  gods  assume  their  golden  seats: 
The  sire  superior  leans,  and  points  to  show 
What  wondrous  combats  mortals  wage  below:    • 
How  strong,  how  large,  the  numerous  heroes  stride, 
What  length   of  lance  they  shake  with  warlike 
What  eager  fire  their  rapid  march  reveals !  [pride ! 
So  the  fie Tce  Centaurs  ravag'd  o'er  the  dales ; 
And  so  confirm'd,  the  daring  Titans  rose, 
Heap'd  hills  on  hills,  and  bid  the  gods  be  foes. 

This  seen,  the  Power  his  sacred  visage  rears. 
He  casts  a  pitying  smile  on  worldly  cares, 
And  asks  what  heavenly  guardians  take  the  list. 
Or  who  the  mice,  or  who  the  frogs  assist  ? 

Then  thus  to  Pallas :  *'  If  my  daughter's  mind 
Have  join'd  the  mice,  why  stays  she  still  behind? 
Drawn  forth  by  savoury  steams  thfey  wind  their 
And  sure  attendance  i-ound  thine  altar  pay,  [way, 
Where  while  the  victims  gratify  their  taste, 
They  sport  to  please  the  goddess  of  the  feast.** 

Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  the  spacious  skies. 
But  thus,  resolv'd,  the  hlue-ey'd  maid  replies : 
In  vain, my  father!  all  their  dangers  plead, 
To  surh  thy  Pallas  never  grants  her  aid. 
My  flowery  wreaths  they    etulantly  spoil. 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 
(Ills  following  ills!)  but  what  afflicts  me  more. 
My  veil  that  idle  race  profanely  tore. 
The  web  was  cnrirvns,  wrought  with  art  divine; 
R'lenMess  wretches  !  all  the  work  was  mine  ! 
Alont;  the  loom  the  purple  warp  1  spread, 
Cast  the  light  shoot,  and  crost  the  silver  thread  ; 
In  this  their  teeth  a  thousand  breaches  tear. 
The  thousand  breaches  skilful  hands  repair. 
For  which,  vile  earthly  duns  thy  daughter  grieve 
(The  gods,  that  use  no  coin,  have  none  to  give. 
And  learning's  goddess  never  less  can  owe, 
Neglected  leari)in?  gains  no  wealth  below). 
Nor  let  the  frogs  to  win  my  succour  sue. 
Those  clamorous  fools  have  lost  my  favour  too. 
For  late,  when  ail  the  conflict  ceas'd  at  night. 
When  my  stretch'd  sinews  work*d  with  eager  fight. 
When  spent  with  glorious  toil,  I  left  the  field, 
And  sunk  for  8luml)er  on  my  swelling  shield  j 
Lo,  from  the  deep,  repelling  sweet  repose. 
With  noisy  cfoakings  half  the  hation  rosei 
Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  I  lay, 
Till  cocks  proclaim'd  the  crimson  dawn  of  day. 
Ltt  all,  like  me,  from  either  host  forbear. 
Nor  tempt  the  fiying  ftiries  of  the  spear ; 


Let  heavenly  blood  (or  what  for  blood  may  flow) 
Adorn  the  conquest  of  a  meaner  foe. 
Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  tlie  wondrous  odds. 
Though  gods  oppose,  and  brave  the  wounded  gods. 
O'er  gilded  clouds  reclin'd,  the  danger  view. 
And  be  the  wars  of  mortals  scenes  for  you,** 

So  mov'd  the  blue-ey'd  queen ;  her  words  per- 
Great  Jove  assented,  and  the  rest  obey'd.    [suadc. 
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Now  front  to  front  the  marching  armies  shine. 
Halt  ere  they  meet,  and  form  the  len^heningline: 
The  chiefs  conspicuous  seen  and  heard  afar. 
Give  the  loud  signal  to  the  rushing  war ;  [sound, 
Their  dreadful   trumpets   deep -mouthed   hornets 
The  sounding  charge  remurmurs  o^er  the  ground, 
Ev'n  Jove  proclaims  a  field  of  horrour  nigh. 
And  rolls  low  thunder  through  the  troubled  sky. 

First  to  the  fi^ht  large  Hypsiboas  flew. 
And  brave  Lychenor  with  a  javelin  slew. 
The  luckless  warrior,  filPd  with  generous  flame, 
Stocd  foremost  glittering  in  the  post  of  fame ; 
When,  in  his  liver  struck,  the  javelin  hung. 
The  mouse  fell  thundering,  and  the  target  rung ; 
Prone  to  the  ground,  he  sinks  his  closing  eye. 
And  soil'd  in  dust  his  lovely  tresses  lie. 

A  spear  at  Pelion  Troglodytes  cast. 
The  missive  spear  within  the  bosom  past; 
Death's  sable  shades  the  fainting  frog  surround. 
And  life's  red  tide  runs  ebbing  from  the  wound. 
Embasichytros  felt  Scutlajus'  dart 
Transfix  and  quiver  in  his  panting  heart ; 
But  great  Artophagus  aveng*d  the  slain. 
And  big  Scutlseus  tumbling  loads  the  plain. 
And  Polyphonus  dies,  a  frog  renown'd 
For  boastful  speech,  and  tuijbulence  of  sound ; 
Deep  through  the  belly  picrc'd,  supine  he  lay, 
Andbreath'd  his  soul  against  the  face  of  day. 

The  strong  Lymnocharis,  who  view'd  with  ire 
A  victor  triumph,  and  a  friend  expire ; 
With  heaving  arms  a  rocky  fragment  caught. 
And  fiercely  flung  where  Troglodytes  fought 
(A  warrior  vers'd  in  arts,  of  sure  retreat. 
But  arts  in  vain  elude  impending  fate) ; 
Full  on  his  sinewy  neck  the  fragment  f^ll. 
And  o'er  his  eye-lids  clouds  eternal  dwell. 
Lychenor  (second  of  the  glorious  name) 
Striding  advanc'd,  and  took  no  wandering  aim; 
Through  all  the  frogs  the  shining  javelin  flies. 
And  near  the  vanquish'd  mouse  the  victor  dies. 

The  dieadful  stroke  Crambophagus  affrights. 
Long  bred  to  banquets,  less  inur'd  to  fights. 
Heedless  he  runs,  and  stumbles  o'er  the  steep. 
And  wildly  floundering  flashes  up  the  deep  ; 
Lychenor,  following  with  a  downward  blow, 
Reach'd  in  the  lake  his  unrecover'd  foe  ; 
Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood  ;     [throng, 
Throiigh  the  wide  wound    the   rushing   entrails 
And  slow  the  breathless  carcass  floats  along. 

Lymnisius  good  Tyroglyphus  assails. 
Prince  of  the  mice  that  haunt  the  flowery  vales, 
Ix)St  to  the  milky  fares  and  rural  seat. 
He  came  to  perish  on  the  bank  of  fate. 

Tho.  dread  Ptemoglyphus  demands  the  fight 
Which  tender  Calaminthius  shuns  by  flight. 
Drops  the  green  target,  springing  quits  the  foe. 
Glides  through  the  lake,  and  safely  dives  below. 
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But  diie  Ptemophagus  divides  iiis  way 
I'hrousrh  breaking  ranks,  and  leads  the  dreadful 

day. 
Kb  nibbling  prince  excelPd  in  fierceness  more. 
His  parents  fed  him  on  the  savage  boar; 
But  where  his.hince  the  field  with  blood  imbrued, 
Swift  as  he  -mov'd  Hydrocharis  pursivpd. 
Till  fallen  in  death  In*  lies,  a  shattering  stone 
Sounds  on  the  neck,  and  crushes  alktne  bone. 
His  blood  pollutes  the  verdure  of  the  plain, 
And  from  his  nostrils  bnrsts  the  gushing:  brain. 

Lychopinax  with  Borborocates  fight«, 
A  blameless  frog,  whom  humbler  life  delights; 
The  fatal  javelin  unrelenting  flies. 
And  darkness  seals  the  gentle  croaker's  eyes. 
Incensed  Pmssophagus,  with  spritely  bound, 
Bears  Cnissodiootes  off  the  rising  ground, 
Then  dratrs  him  o'er  the  lake  deprivM  of  breath, 
And,  downwaix)  plunging,  sinks  his  soul  to  death. 
But  now  the  grrat  Psycarpax  shines  afar 
(Scarce  he  so  great  whose  loss  provok'd  the  war) ; 
Swift  to  revenge  his  fiatal  javelin  fled, 
And  through  the  liver  struck  Pelusius  dead; 
His  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell. 
His  soul  indignant  sought  the  shades  of  Hell. 

This  saw  Pelobates,  and  from  the  flood 
Heaved  with  both  hands  a  monstrous  mass  of  mud; 
The  cloud  obscene  o'er  all  the  hero  flies. 
Dishonours  his  brown  face,  and  blots  his  eyes. 
KnragM,  and  wildly  sputtering,  from  the  shore 
A  i^totv ,  immense  of  size,  the  warrior  bore, 
A  load  for  labouring  Tarth,  whose  bulk  lo  raise, 
Asks  ten  degenerate  mice  of  modern  days. 
Full  on  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound  : 
The  frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  flushM,  the  victor  wars  with  matchless 
Till  loud  Craugasides  arrests  his  course,  [force, 
Hoarse  croaking  threats  precede  !  with  fatal  speed 
Deep  thfoudh  the  belly  ran  the  pointed  reed, 
ThtMi,  strongly  tuir«^'d,  returned  imbrued  with  gore. 
And  on  the  pile  his  reeking  entrflHs  bore.  * 

The  lame  Sitophagus,  oppress'a  w^ith  pain, 
Creeps  from  the  desperate  dangers  of  the  plain  ; 
And  where  the  ditches  rising  weeds  supply 
To  spread  their  lowly  shades  beneath  the  sky. 
There  lurks  the  silent  mouse  rclicv*d  from  heat, 
And,  safe  embower'd,  avoids  the  chance  of  fate. 

But  here  Troxartas,  Physignathus  there, 
Whirl  the  dire  furies  of  the  pointed  spear ; 
But  whore  tiie  foot  around  its  ankle  plios, 
Troxartas  wounds,  and  Physignathus  flies, 
Halts  to  the  pool,  a  safe  retreat  to  find. 
And  trails  a  dangling  length  of  leg  behind. 
The  mouse  still  ur^es,  still  the  frog  retires. 
And  half  in  anguish  of  the  flight  expires. 

Then  pious  ardour  young  Pressaus  bringi 
Betwixt  the  fortunes  of  contending  kings: 
I-ank  harmless  frog!  with  forces  hardly  grown. 
He  darts  the  reed  in  combat  not  his  own. 
Which  faintly  tinkling  on  Troxartas'  shield. 
Hangs  at  the  point,  and  drops  upon  the  field. 

Now  nobly  towering  o*er  the  rest  appears 
A  gallant  prince  that  far  transcends  his  years. 
Pride  of  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  house, 
And  more  a  Mars  in  combat  than  a  mouse: 
His  action  bold,  rol*.  st  his  ample  iVame, 
AikI  Meridarpax  his  resoundiue  name. 
The  warrior,  singled  from  the  fighting  croud, 
Boasts  the  dire  honours  of  his  arms  aloud ; 
Then  strutting  near  the  lake,  with  looks  elate, 
To  all  Hts  natioos  threats  approaching  fate. 
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And  such  his  strength,  the  silver  lakes  around 
Might  roll  their  waters  o'er  unpeopled  ground. 
But  powerful  Jove,  who  shows  no  less  his  grace 
To  frogs  t!iat  perish,  than  to  human  race, 
Felt  soft  compassion  rising  in  his  soul. 
And  shook  his  sacred  head,  that  shook  the  pole. 
Then  thus  to  all  the  gazing  powers  bei^n 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  frogs,  and  mice,  and  man  : 

'*  What  seas  of  bl«x>d  I  view !  what  worlds  of 
An  Iliad  rising  from  a  day's  campaign ;       [slain !  * 
How  fierce  his  javelin  o'er  the  trembling  lakes 
The  black-fun'd  hero  Meridarpax  shakes  1 
Unless  some  favouring  deity  descend. 
Soon  will  the  fro.is  hiquaci-us  empire  end. 
Let  dreadful  Pallas  wing'd  with  pity  fly. 
And  make  her  osgis  blaze  before  his  eye : 
While  Mars  refulgent  on  his  rattling  car. 
Arrests  his  raging  rival  of  the  war." 

He  ceas'd,  reclining  with  attentive  head. 
When  thus  the  glorious  god  of  combats  said: 
*\Nor  Pallas,  Jove  !  though  Pallas  take  the  field. 
With  all  the  terrours  of  her  hissing  shield; 
Nor  Mars  himself,  though  Mars  in  armour  bright 
Ascend  his  car,  and  wheel  amidst  the  fight ; 
Not  these  can  drive  the  desperate  mouse  afar. 
Or  change  the  fortunes  of  the  bleeding  war. 
I>et  ail  go  forth,  all  Heaven  in  arms  arise, 
Or  lanch  thy  own  red  thunder  from  the  skies. 
Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wondrous  day. 
When  heaps  of  Titans  mix'd  with  mountains  lay; 
When  all  the  giant  race  enormous  fell, 
And  huge  Enceladus  was  hurPd  to  Hell." 

Twas  thus  th*  armipotent  advis'd  the  gods. 
When  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compeller  nods, 
Deep-lrngtherting  thunders  mn  from  pole  to  pole, 
Olympus  ti-embles  as  the  thunders  roll. 
Then  swift  he  whirls  the  brandish^  bolt  around. 
And  headlong  darts  it  at  the  distant  ground; 
The  iKjlt  discharg'd,  inwrap'd  with  lightning  flies. 
And  rends  its  flaming  passage  through  the  skies; 
Then  earth's  inhabitants,  the  nibblers,  shake, 
And  frogs,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake. 
Yet  still  the  mice  advanced  their  dread  design. 
And  the  last  danger  threats  the  croaking  line, 
Till  Jove,  that  inly  moumM  the  loss  they  bore. 
With  strange  assistants  fill'd  the  frighted' shore. 

Pour'd  from  the  neighbouring  strand,  deform'd  to 
They  march,  a  sudden  unexpected  crew !     [view. 
Strong  suits  of  armour  round  their  bodies  close, 
Which,  like  thick  anvils,  blunt  the  force  of  blows; 
In  wheeling  marches  torn  oblique  they  go ; 
With  harpy  claws  their  limbs  divide  below ; 
Fell  sheers  the  passage  to  their  mouth  command; 
From  out  the  flesh  their  bones  by  nature  stand ; 
Broad  spread  their  backs,  their  shining  shoulders 

rise; 
Unnumbered  joints  distort  their  lengthen'd  thighs; 
With  nenous  cords  their  hands  are  firmly  brac'd ; 
Their  round  black  eye-balls  in  their  bosom  plac'd; 
On  eight  long  feet  the  wondrous  warriors  tread  j 
And  either  end  alike  supplies  a  head. 
These,  mortal  wits  to  call  the  crabs  agree. 
The  gods  have  other  names  for  things  than  we. 

Now  where  the  jointures  from  their  loins  depend. 
The  heroes  tail  with  severing  grasps  they  rend. 
Here,  short  of  feet,  deprived  the  power  to  fly, 
There,  without  hands,  upon  the  field  they  lie, 
WrenchM  from  their  holds,  and  scatter'dall  around. 
The  bended  lances  heap  the  cumber'd  ground. 
Helpless  amazement,  fear  pursuing  fear, 
And  mad  confasioo,  through  their  host  appear : 
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O'er  the  wild  w^ste  with  headlong  flight  they  go« 
Or  creep  conceal'd  in  vaulted  holes  belpw. 

But  down  Olympus  to  the  western  seas 
Par  shooting  Phcebus  drove  vrith  fainter  rays ; 
And  a  whole  war  (so  Jove  ordainM)  begun, 
Vfa»  fought,  and  ceas'd,  in  one  revolving  lun. 


TO  MR.  POPE. 

To  praise,  yet  still  with  due  resoect  to  praise, 
A  bard  triumphant  in  immortal  hays, 
The  learned  to  show,  the  sensible  commend. 
Yet  still  prejiervo  the  province  of  the  friend. 
What  life,  what  vigour,  must  the  lines  require  ? 
Whai  music  tunc  them  ?  what  affection  fire  ? 

O  might  thy  genius  in  my  bosom  shine ! 
Thou  should'st  uot  fail  of  numbers  worthy  thine, 
The  brightest  ancients  migiit  at  once  agree 
To  sing  within  my  lays,  and  sing  of  thee. 
Horace  himself  would  own  thou  dost  excel 
In  candid  arts  to  play  the  critic  well. 
Ovid  himself  might  wish  to  sino:  the  dame 
Whom  Windsor  Forest  sees  a  gliding  stream, 
On  silver  feet,  with  annual  osier  crown'd, 
Sh«».  runs  for  ever  through  poetic  ground. 
How  flame  the.  glories  of  Belinda's  hair, 
Made  by  thy  Muse  the  envy  of  the  fair  ! 
Less  shone  the  tresses  ^Egypt's  princess  wore. 
Which  sweet  Callimachus  so  suug  before. 
Here  courtly  tresges  set  the  world  at  odds. 
Belles  war  with  beaux,  and  whims  descend  for 
Tlie  new  machines,  in  names  of  ridicule,      [gods. 
Mock  the  grave  pbi-emsy  of  the  chymic  fool. 
But  know,  ye  fair,  a  point  conccal'd  with  art, 
The  Sylphs  and  Ouomes  are  but  a  woman's  heart : 
The  Graces  stand  in  sight,  a  Satyr  train 
Peep  Q\r  their  heads,  and  laugh  behind  the  soene. 

Ill  Fame's  fair  temple,  o'er  the  boldest  wits 
Insbriu'd  on  high  the  sacred  Virgil  sits. 
And  sits  in  mcasun  s,  such  as  Virgil's  Muse 
To  place  thee  near  him  might  ()e  fond  to  choose, 
liow  might  he  tune  th'  alternate  reed  with  (liee. 
Perhaps  a  Strephon  thou,  a  Daphnis  he. 
While  some  old  Damon,  o'er  the  vulgar  wise,  ' 
Thinks  he  deserves,  and  thou  deserv'st  the  prize. 
Kapt  with  the  thought,  my  fancy  seeks  the  plains, 
And  turns  me  shepherd  while  1  hear  the  strains. 
Indulgent  nurs^  of  every  tender  gale, 
Parent  of  flowerets,  old  Arcadia,  hail ! 
Here  in  the  cool  my  limbs  at  ease  I  spread. 
Here  let  tliy  poplars  whisper  o'er  my  head. 
Still  slide  thy  waters  soft  among  the  trees; 
Thy  aspins  quiver  in  a  breathing  breeze, 
Smile  all  thy  valleys  in  eternal  spring, 
Be  hush'd  yt>  winds !  while  Pope  and  Virgil  sing. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great, 
Thy  Homer  waims  with  all  his  ancjent  heat. 
He  shines  in  council,  thunders  in  the  fight. 
And  flames  with  every  sense  of  great  delight 
Long  has  that  poet  reii^'d,  and  long  unknown. 
Like  monarchs  sparkling  on  a  distant  throne; 
In  all  the  majesty  of  Greece  retir'd. 
Himself  unknown,  his  mighty  ifame  admir'd. 
His  languagefailing,  wrapp'd  himroundwithnight, 
Thine,  rais'd  by  thee,  recalls  the  work  to  light. 
So  wealthy  mines,  that  ages  long  before 
Fed  the  large  realms  around  with  golden  ore, 
When  choak'd  by  sinking  banks,  no  more  appear. 
And  shepherds  only  fiay>  The  min^s  were  here ! 


Should  some  rich  youth  (if  Nature  warm  his  heart. 
And  all  his  projects  stand  informed  with  art) 
Here  clear  the  caves,  there  ope  the  leading  vein  ; 
llie  mines  detected  flame  with  gold  again. 

How  vast,  how  copious,  are  thy  new  designs ! 
How  every  music  varies  in  thy  linea ! 
Still  as  I  read,  I  feel  my  bosom  beat. 
And  rise  in  raptures  by  another's  heat. 
Thus  in  the  #<^,  when  Summer  dress'd  the  days. 
When  Windsor  lent  us  tuneful  hours  of  ease, 
pur  ears  the  lark,  the  thresh,  the  turtle  blest; 
And  Philomela,  sweetest  o*er  the  rest : 
The  shades  resound  with  song^— ^  softly  tread  I 
Wiiile  a  whole  season  warbles  round  my  head. 

This  to  my  friend— <ind  when  a  frieod  inspires. 
My  silent  harp  its  master's  hand  requires. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  makes  these  rocks  resound. 
For  Fortune  placM  me  in  unfertile  g^und^ 
Far  from  the  joys  that  with  my  soul  agree, 
From  wit,  from  learning, — far,  oh  far  from  thee ! 
Here  moss-grown  trees  expand  the  smallest  leaf. 
Here  half  an  acre's  corn  is  half  a  sheaf, 
Here  hills  with  naked  heads  the  tempest  meet. 
Hocks  at  their  side,  and  torrents  at  their  feet. 
Or  lazy  lakes,  unconscious  of  a  flood, 
Wliose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Yet  hero  Content  can  dwell,  and  learned  Ease, 
A  friend  delight  me,  and  an  author  please ; 
Kv'n  here  1  sing,  while  Pope  supplies  the  theme. 
Show  my  own  love,  though  not  increase  his  fiune. 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF  PART  OF  THB 

FIRST  CANTO  OF  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK, 

INTO  LEONINE  VERSS, 
AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MONKS. 

£t  nunc  dilecttAi  speculum,  pro  more  retectum, 
Emicat  in  mensa,  quaa  splendet  pyxide  densa : 
Tum  primum  lympha,  se  purgat  Candida  nympha; 
Jamque  sine  menda,  ceelestis  imago  videnda, 
Nnda  caput,  bellos  retinet,  regit,  implet,  ocellos. 
Hie  stupet  explorans,  seu  cultus  numen  adoraos. 
Inferior  claram  Python issa  apparet  ad  aram, 
Fertque  tibi  caut^,  dicatque  superbia !  lautd. 
Dona  venusta  ;  oris,  quae  cunctis,  plena  laboris, 
Excerpta  explorat,  dominamquedeamquedecorat 
Pyxide  devota,  sc  pandit  hie  India  tota, 
£t  tota  ex  ista  transpira  Arabia  cista: 
Testudo  hie  flectit,  dum  se  mea  Lesbia  pectit ; 
Atque  elephas  lent^,  te  pectit  Lesbia  dente ; 
Hunc  maculis  n6ris,  nivei  jacet  ille  colons, 
Hicjacet  et  rnund^,  muudus  mullebris  abund^; 
Spiqula  resplendens  leris  longo  ordine  pendens, 
Purvis  suavis  odore,  et  epistola  suavis  amore, 
in  luit  arma  ergo.  Veneris  pulcherrima  viigo; 
Pulchrior  in  praesens  tempos  de  tempore  creacens; 
Jam  reparat  risus,  jam  surgit  gratia  visiks. 
Jam  promit  cultu,  mirac'la  latentla  vultu. 
Pigmina  jam  miscet,  quo  plus  sua  purpura  gliscet, 
Et  geminans  bellis  splendet  mag^  fiilgor  ocellrs. 
Stant  Lemures  mxiti,  Nymphas  inteutique  saluti. 
Hie  figitzonam,  capiti,  locat  ille  coronam, 
Hsc  manicis  formam,  plicis  dat  et  altera  nor« 

mam ; 
Ettibi  vel  Betty,  tibi  vel  nitidissima  Letty! 
Oloria  (iactorum  temer^  coocediivur  bomni* 
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HEALTH. 

AN   ECLOGUE. 


Nmf  early  shepherds  o'er  the  meadow  pa58> 
And  print  long  footsteps  in  the  glittering  grass; 
The  cows  neglectful  of  their  pasture'  stand, 
By  turns  obsequious  to  the  milker's  hand. 
When  Damon  softly  trod  the  shaven  lawn, 
Damon  a  youth  from  city   cares  withdrawn; 
Long  was  the  pleasing  walk  he  waDder*d  through, 
A  cover»d  arbour  clos'd  the  distant  view; 
There  rests  the  youth,  and,  while  the  feathered 

throng 
Raise  their  wild  music,  thus  contrives  a  song. 

"  Here,  wafted  o'er  by  mild  Etesian  air, 
Thou  country  gpddess,  beauteous  Health  !  repair ; 
Here  let  my  breast  through  quivering  trees  inhale 
Thy  rosy  blessings  with  the  morning  gale, 
what  are  the  fields,  or  flowers,  or  all  1  see  } 
Ah !  tasteless  all,  if  not  enioy'd  with  thee. 
"  Joy  to  my  soul !  I  feel  the  goddess  m'gh. 
The  face  of  Nature  cheers  as  well  as  I; 
0*er  the  flat  green  refreshing  breezes  run. 
The  smiling  daisies  blow  beneath  the  Sun, 
The  brooks  run  purling  down  with  silver  waves. 
The  planted  lanes  rejoice  with  dancing  leaves. 
The  chirping  birds  firom  all  the  compass  rove 
To  tempt  the  tuneful  echoes  of  the  grove: 
High  sunny  summits,  deeply  shaded  dales. 
Thick  mossy  banks,  and  flowery  winding  vales. 
With  various  prospect  gratiiy  the  sight, 
And  scatter  fix'd  attention  in  delight        [fice, 
**  Come,  country  goddess,  come;  nor  thou  suf- 
But  bring  thy  mountain-sister.  Exercise. 
Call»d  by  thy  lovely  voice,  she  turns  her  pace, 
Her  winding  horn  proclaims,  the  finished  chase ; 
She  mounts  the  rocks,  she  skims  the  level  plain, 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  horses,  crowd  her  early  train. 
Her  hardy  face  repels  the  tanning  wind. 
And  lines  and  meshc*  loosely  float  behind. 
AU  these  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see, 
But  these  are  helps  to  pleasure  join*d  with  thee. 
**  Let  Sloth  lie  softening  till  high  noon  in  down. 
Or  lolling  fan  her  in  the  sultry  town, 
ViHierv*d  with  rest;  and  turn  her  own  disease. 
Or  ibster  others  in  luxurious  ease : 
I  mountthe  courser,  call  the  deep.month*d  hounds, 
The  fox  unkennelPd  flies  to  covert  grounds ; 
I  lead  where  stags  through  tangled  thickets  tread, 
Ajid  shake  the  saplings  with  their  branching  head; 
]  make  the  faulcoAs  wing  ibeir  airy  way. 
And  soar  to  seize,  or  stooping  strike  their  prey; 
To  snare  the  fish,  I  fix  the  luring  bait; 
To  wound  the  fowl,  I  load  the  inm  with  fate. 
IMs  thus  through  change  of  exercise  I  range, 
And  strength  and  pleasure  rise  from  every  change. 
Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  tlie  year  remain ; 
When  the  next  comes,  Til  charm  thee  thus 
Oh  come^  thou  goddess  of  my  rural  song,   [again. 
And  bring  thy  daughter,  calm  Content  along, 
Dame  of  the  ruddy  cheek  and  laughing  eye, 
From  whose  bright  presence  clouds  of  sorrow  fly : 
For  her  I  mow  my  walks,  I  plant  my  bowers. 
Clip  my  low  hedges,  and  support  my  flowers; 
To  welcome  her,  this  summer-seat  I  drest. 
And  here  |  court  her  when  she  comes  to  rest; 
When  she  from  exercise  to  learned  ease 
Shall  change  again,  and  teach  the  change  to  please. 

Now  friends  conversing  my  soft  hours  refine, 
And  TuUy^s  Tusculiun  revives  in  mine: 


Now  to  grave  books  I  bid  the  mind  retreat, 
And  such  as  make  me  rather  good  than  great. 
Or  o'er  tlie  works  of  easy  fancy  rove. 
Where  flutes  and  innocence  amuse  the  grove: 
The  native  bard,  that  on  Sicilian  plains 
First  sung  the  lowly  manners  of  the  swains  j 
Or  Maro*s  Muse,  that  in  the  fairest  light 
Paints  rural  prospects  and  the  charms  of  sight ; 
These  soft  amusements  bring  Content  along. 
And  fancy,  void  of  sorrow,  turns  to  song. 

Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 

When  the  next  comes,  PU  charm  thee  thusagaiu.*' 


THE   FLIES. 

AN  ECLOGUE. 


When  in  the  river  cows  for  coolness  stand, 
And  sheep  for  breezes  seek  the  lofty  land, 
A  youth,  whom  .£sop  taught  that  every  tree. 
Each  bird  and  insect,  spoke  as  well  as  he; 
Walk'd  calmly  musing  in  a  shady  way. 
Where  flowering  hawthorns  broke  the  sunny  ray. 
And  thus  instructs  his  moral  pen  to  draw 
A  scene  that  obvious  in  the  field  he  saw. 

Near  a  low  ditch,  where  shallow  waters  meet. 
Which  never  learned  to  glide  with  liquid  feet; 
Whose  Naiads  never  prattle  as  they  play. 
But  screened  with  hedges  slumber  out  the  day. 
There  stands  a  slender  fern's  aspiring  shade, 
Whose  answering  branches  regularly  laid 
Put  forth  their  answering  boughs,  and  proudly  rise 
Three  stories  upward,  in  the  nether  skies. 

For  shelter  here,  to  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
An  airy  nation  of  the  flies  retreat; 
Some  in  soft  airs  their  silken  pinions  ply. 
And  some  from  bough  to  bough  delighted  fly, 
Some  rise,  and  ciroling  light  to  perch  again; 
A  pleasing  murmur  hums  along  the  plain.. 
So,  when  a  stage  invites  to  pageant  shows, 
(If  great  and  small  are  like)  appear  the  b^ux; 
In  boxes  some  with  spruce  pretension  sit. 
Some  change  from  seat  to  seat  within  the  pit. 
Some  roam  the  scenes,  or  turning  cease  to  roam; 
Preluding  music  fills  the  lofty  dome. 

When  thus  a  fly  (if  what  a  fly  can  say 
Deserves  attention)  rais*d  the  rural  lay. 

"  Where  late  Amintor  made  a  nymph  a  bride^ 
Joyful  I  flew  by  young  Favonia's  side. 
Who,  mindless  of  the  feasting,  went  to  sip 
The  balmy  pleasure  of  the  shepherd's  lip, 
I  saw  the  wanton,  where  1  stoop'd  to  sup. 
And  half  resolved  to  drown  me  in  a  cup ; 
Till,  brush'd  by  careless  hands,  she  soar*d  above : 
Cease,  beauty,  cease  to  vex  a  tender  love." 
Thus  ends  the  youth,  the  buzzing  meadow  rung, 
•   And  thus  the  rival  of  his  music  sung. 

**  When  suns  by  thousands  shone  on  orbs  of  dew, 
I  wafted  soft  with  Zephyretta  flew; 
Saw  the^ clean  pail,  and  sought  the  milky  cheer^ 
While  little  Daphne  seiz'd  my  roving  dear. 
Wretch  that  I  was !  I  might  have  warn'd  the  dame^ 
Yet  sate  indulging  as  the  danger  came* 
But  the  kind  huntress  left  her  free  to  soar : 
Ah  !  guard,  ye  lovers,  guard  a  mistress  more." 

Thus  from  the  fern,  whose  high  projecting  arms 
The  fleeting  nation  bent  with  dusky  swarms. 
The  swains  their  love  in  easy  music  breathe. 
When  tongue*  and  tuniuH  stun  th^  field  b^e^th: 
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Black  ants  in  teams  come  darkening^  all  the  i-uad, 
Some  call  to  march,  and  some  to  lift  the  load ; 
They  strain,  they  labour  with  incessant  pains, 
PressM  by  the  cumbrous  weight  Of  single  grains. 
The  flies  struck  silent  gaze  with  wond'  r  down  :• 
The  busy  burghers  reach  their  earthy  town  ; 
Where  lay  the  burthens  of  a  wintery  storn, 
And  thence  unwearied  part  in  search  of  more. 
Yet  one  grave  sage  a  moment's  space  attends. 
And  the  small  city's  loftiest  point  ascends, 
Wipes  the  salt  dew  that  trickles  down  his  face, 
And  thus  harangues  them  with  the  gravest  grace. 

"  Ye  foolish  nurslings  of  the  summer  air. 
These  gentle  tunes  and  whining  songs  forbear; 
Your  trees  and  whispering  breeze,  your  grove  and 

love, 
Your  Cupid's  quiver,  and  his  mother's  dove  5 
3Let«bards  to  business  bend  their  vigorous  wing. 
And  sing  but  seldom,  if  they  love  so  sing : 
Else;  when  the  flowerets  of  the  season  fail. 
And  this  your  ferny  shade  forsakes  thr  vale. 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat. 
Should  pay  such  sungstera  idling  at  my  gate." 

Heceas'd:  the  flies,  incorrigibly  vain, 
Heard  the  mayor's  speech,  and  fell  to  sing  again. 


AN  ELEGY,  TO  AN  OLD  BEAUTY. 

In  vain,  poor  nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  and  froutlcts  all  the  night. 
Your  face  with  patches  soil,  with  paint  repair. 
Dress  with  gay  gowns,  and  shade  with  foreign  hair. 
If  truth,  in  spite  of  manners,  must  be  told. 
Why  really  fifty-five  is  something  old.  [long 

Once  you  were  young ;  or  one,  whose  life's  so 
She  might  have  borne  my  mother,  tells  mc  wrong. 
And  once,  since  Envy's  dead  before  you  die. 
The  women  own,  you  play'd  a  sparkling  eye, 
Taught  the  light  foot  a  modish  little  trip, 
And  pouted  with  the  prettiest  purple  lip. 

To  some  new  charmer  are  the  roses  fled. 
Which  blew,  to  damask  all  thy  cheek  with  red ; 
Youth  call?  the  Graces  there  to  fix  their  reign, 
And  airs  by  thousands  fill  their  easy  train. 
So  parting  Summer  bids  her  flowery  prime    . 
Attend  the  Sun  to  dress  some  foreign  clime, 
While  withering  seasons  in  succession,  here. 
Strip  the  gay  gardens,  and  deform  the  year. 

But  thou,  since  Nature  bids,  the  world  resign, 
rris  now  thy  daughter's  daughter's  time  to  shine. 
With  more  address,  or  such  as  pleases  moi-e, 
She  runs  her  female  exercises  o'er. 
Unfurls  or  closes,  raps  or  turns  the  fan, 
And  smiles,  or  blushes  at  the  creature  man. 
With  quicker  life,  as  gilded  coaolies  pass. 
In  sideling  courtesy  she  drops  the  glass. 
With  better  strength,  on  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs. 
Her  mien,  her  shape,  her  temper,  eyes,  and  tongue, 
Are  sure  to  conquer^for  the  rogue  is  youug : 
And  all  that's  madly  wild,  or  oddly  gay,' 
We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Let  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  you  sage. 
The  sphere  of  wisdom,  is  the  sphere  of  age. 

TIs  true,  when  beauty  dawns  with  early  fire. 
And  hears  the  flattering  tong^ues  of  soft  desire. 
If  not  from  virtue,  from  its  gravest  ways 
The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 


But  beauty  gone,  'tis  easier  to  be  wise  ; 
As  harpers  better  by  the  loss  of  eyes. 
Henceforth  retire,  reduce  your  roving  airs. 
Haunt  less  the  plays,  and  more  the  public  prayers* 
Reject  the  Mechlin  head,  and  gold  brocade. 
Go  pray,  in  sober  Norwich  crape  array 'd. 
Thy  pendant  diamonds  let  thy  Fanny  take 
(Their  trembling  lustre  shows  how  much  you  shake); 
Or  bid  her  wear  thy  necklace  row'd  with  pearl. 
You  'II  find  your  Fanny  an  obedient  jjirl. 
So  for  the  rest,  with  less  encumbrance  hung. 
You  walk  through  life,  unniingled  with  the  young. 
And  view  the  shade  and  substance,  as  you  pass. 
With  joint  endeavour  trifling  at  the  glass. 
Or  Folly  drcst,  and  rambling  all  her  days. 
To  meet  her  counterpart,  and  grow  by  praise : 
Yet  still  sedate  3'ours«?if,  and  giavely  plain. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  envy  at  the  vain, 
rrwas  thus,  if  man  with  woman  we  compare. 
The  wise  Athenian  cr/)st  a  gUtterine  fair, 
UnmovM  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walk'd  the  place. 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace  j 
Then  bends  from  Mars's  hill  his  awfiil  eyes, 
And — **  What  a  world  1  never  want?"  he  cries: 
But  cries  unheard :  for  Folly  will  be  free. 
So  parts  the  buzzing  gawdy  crowd  and  he : 
As  careless  he  for  them,  as  they  for  him : 
He  wrapt  in  wisdom,  and  they  whirl'd  by  whim* 


THE  BOOK'WORM. 

CoMF  hither,  boy,  Ave  >ll  hunt  to-day, 
The  book- worm,  rrivening  bea^-t  of  prey, 
Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frantic  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authors  lives: 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  he  flies ; 
Dreadfiil  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within, 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
I'o  wound  the  bards  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  the  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modern  wretch  below. 
On  every  corner  fix  thine  eye, 
Or  ton  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We  'U  rouse  him  from  the  deep  retreat. 
But  who  the  shelter's  forc'd  to  give  ? 
»Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  I  live ! 
From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along. 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before. 
He 's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er, 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  pasty 
And  here  we  have  bim,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse-« 
(Nay  never  ofier  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  fact  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage; 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wounded  lies; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy 'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd, 
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They  rent  Befinda*s  looks  away, 
And  8poU*d  the  Blouzelind  of  6aj. 
For  all,  for  every  single  deed, 
Kelentless  Justice  hids  thee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  my  dettk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  out-runs  thy  wit. 
You  reached  the  plays  that  Dennis  writ ; 
You  reached  me  Philips*  mstic  strain ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  the  victim,-— there  he  lies. 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay, 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  1  take, 
(For  the  libation's  yet  to  make) 
A  health  to  poets!  ail  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  filPd  with  party-rage. 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade. 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 
*I  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee;  round. 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound ; 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red. 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he 's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand. 
This  Hydra  stretched  beneath  my  band! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entrails  here, 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods !  what  sonnets  on  a  wen^h ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
Tis  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S prints,  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  close  the  scene, 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  ShadwelPs  second  bays, 
Or,  Tate !  thy  pert  and  humble  lays ! 
(Ye  pair,  forgive  me,  when  1  vow 
I  never  missed  your  works  till  now) 
I*d  tear  the  lcaves*to  wipe  the  shrine, 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine) 
But  since  i  chance  to  want  these  two, 
1*11  make  the  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corps,  on  yonder  pin, 
I  hsLH^  the  scales  that  bracM  it  in  ; 
I  hang  my  studious  morning-gown, 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

"  This  trophy  from  the  Python  won, 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done. 
These,  Parnell,  glorying  in  the  feat, 
Hung  on  those  shelves,  the  Muses*  seat 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  found 
Large  iiealms  of  Wit  to  ravage  round: 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  fell  ? 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  Hell. 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see. 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me ! 
Ye  critics !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  mourn  the  grand  ally  you  lose." 


AX  ALLEGORY.  ON  MAN. 
A  THOUGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare, 
Our  race  of  moitals  call  him  Ca^ 


(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  have  call'd  him  too) 
With  fine  mechanic  genius  wrought, 
And  lov»d  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  lired 
In  Jove^s  eternal  sable  head. 
Contrived  a  sba{>e  knpower'd  to  breathe^ 
And  be  the  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake  ; 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake ! 
Then  look'd  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do; 
That,  pleris*d  to  see  with  ivhat  a  grace 
He'jfravely  showM  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk'd  of  breeding  him  on  high. 
An  under^something  of  the  sky. 

But  ere  he  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  god, 
( For  which  his  curls  ambrosial  shake. 
And  mother  Earth*6  obligM  to  quake) 
He  saw  old  mother  Earth  arise, 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes  ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  for.a  crown  before. 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes: 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  drest. 
And  trailed  a  landskip-painted  vest. , 
Then  thrice  she  rais'd,  as  Ovid  said, 
And  thrice  she  bow*d  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honours  made,  **  Great  Jove,"  she  crj^'d, 
'*  This  thing  was  fashion'd  from  my  side : 
His  hands,  his  heart,  his  head,  are  mine ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine  ?" 

**  Nay  rather  ask,"  the  monarch  said, 
"  What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head. 
Were  what  I  gave  removed  away  ? 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay.'»  [Care, 

"  Halves,  more  than  halves!"  cry*d  honest 
"  Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair. 
You  claim  the  body,  you  the  soul, 
But  I  who  join'd  them,  daim  the  whole.** 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began. 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
Suoth  Virgil,  in  a  later  age  ? 

As  thus  they  wrangled.  Time  came  by; 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  the  fabling  ancients  sun^ 
^akes  Saturn  old,  when  Time  was  young.) 
As  yet  his  winters  had  not  shed 
Their  silver  honours  on  his  head; 
He  jusfhad  got  his  pinions  free. 
From  his  old  sire,  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  woie,  ^ 

The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before  ; 
By  which  our  almanacs  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year* 
A  staff  he  carry'd,  where  on  high 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by. 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side ; 
And  Springes  new  months  his  train  adorn!     / 
The  other  seasons  were  unbonh 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws, 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  he  laid, 
Where  since  liifl  hours  a  dial  made  ; 
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Then  leaning  heard  the  nice  debate, 
And  thus  pi-onounc'd  the  words  of  Fate: 

''  Since  body  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  received  a  birth. 
Return  they  wher ;  they  first  began; 
But  since  their  union  makes  the  man, 
Till  Jove  and  £arth  shall  part  these  two^ 
To  Care  who  joined  them,  man  is  due." 

He  said,  and  sprung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year ; 
Where  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 
"  Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way. 
With  Care  1  let  the  creature  stay : 
JLet  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind, 
l£t  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind^ 
Ijet  errour  act,  opinion  speak,       -  'r 
And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  burn,  dejection  chill. 
And  joy  distiuct,  and  sorrow  kill, 
Till,  ann*d  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow  ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Come!)  hnrrymg  on  before  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree. 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me.*' 


IMITATION  OF  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES. 

Rklentless  Time !  destroying  power. 

Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 
Who  giv»st  to  every  flying  hour  . 

To  work  some  new  decay ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen. 

Thy  secret  saps  prevail. 
And  ruin  man,  a  nice  machiDe, 

By  Nature  formed  to  fail. 

My  change  arrives ;  the  change  I  meet. 

Before  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  sfll  their  beauties  di^. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

'  A  poor  unfrnitful  gain. 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind. 
Oppressed  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile. 

And  fancy'd  joys  inspire ; 
My  errours  cherished  hope  to  amile 

On  newly-born  desire. 

But  now  experience  shows  the  bliss, 

For  which  I  fondly  sought^ 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wisb^ 

And  ardour  of  the  thought. 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array'd. 

In  all  her  pomp  she  shone, 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essayed. 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  blessings  shower 

On  some  unworthy  mind, 
1  left  the  chase,  and  own*d  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  bUod« 


I  pass'd  the  glories  which  adorn 

The  splendid  courts  of  kings. 
And  while  the  persons  mov'd  my  scorn, 

I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  Wianhood  felt  a  vigorous  fire 

Bj'  love  increased  the  more; 
But  years  with  coming  years  conspire 

To  break  the  chains  1  wore. 

In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  me, 

Wbich  cannot  now  be  mine  > 

But  hold— -I  feel  my  gout  decrease. 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest, 
And  truth's  which  would  disturb  my  peace 

Are  painful  truths  at  best. 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul ! 

Ye  sweet  deceits!  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To.  things  that  us*d  to  please  -, 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen. 
In  b^tb,  'tis  only  ease. 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH. 

Bt  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I'll  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom 's  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie. 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  shimbering  breeze  fbi^ets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire. 
In  dinuiess  from  the  view  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtfiil  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead. 
Time  was^  like  thee,  they  life  pos*est, 
Atid  tifAe  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Snick  to  the  glancing  thouf^t  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  m 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 
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The  mftrUe  tombs  that  rise  on  high» 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stone^ 
Anns,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great  j 
Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  feme  tiiey  give. 

Ha!  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fedes^ 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapM  with  shroudsj 
^  They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
"  Think,  mortal,  what  it  u  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks,  I  hear  a  voice  begin ; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
0*er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground !} 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  sitpply. 
How  great  a  king  of  f^ars  am  1 ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provok'd  your  fears^ 
No  mol*  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God: 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
•  Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  covered  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe  ; 
As  men  who  long  in  pri:>on  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell. 
Whene'er  their  suffering  yeai-s  are  run, 
Sprini?  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  Sun : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  senae. 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
'  See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  b!aze  of  day. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Ijotely,  lasting  peace  of  mind! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
« Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiiiess  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  pleasa 
T(/make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease} 
.  ■  Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  Uiee  there. 
Encreasln.u  Avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  ^asbriii'd* 


The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way, 
Tiirough  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails, 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales^ 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought ;  but  learns  to  kno9 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  star^  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below : 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  itself,  if  tfaou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest,  ' 

And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
1  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
An4,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav'd: 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke—"  Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  God— -and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest^ 
And  1  »ll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest." 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat. 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy  z 
Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer^ 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleas'd  and  blcss'd  with  God  alone  .* 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight^ 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along. 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song : 
I  '11  lift  niy  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  Sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  Moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  %ht| 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves; 
.  The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  graiU;, 
The  yd  low  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  1  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me :  ^ 

They  speak  their  maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  mav^. 

Qo  search  among  your  idle  dreaoif, 
Yovr  busy  or  your  vain  extremes^    ' 
And  find  a  fife  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 


THE  HERMIZ 

Far  10  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to^  a«eT«rea4.  h«imit  g|eir| 
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The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well : 
Bemote  from  meu,  with  God  he  pass'd  the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  80  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seeni'd  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose; 
That  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtue,  Vice  obey. 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway: 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  teuour  of  his  soui  is  lost; 
So  when  a  smooth  expamse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  Sun, 
3anks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 
And  fix'd  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event* 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun  had  warm*d  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cry^cl, 
**  And  hail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire  reply *d ; 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road; 
.Till  each  with  other  pleasM,  and  loth  to  part, 
*Whilc  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart* 
'iHius  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
1  'bus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  Sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Ca  me  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Nat'ure  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose ; 
Wb^n  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose: 
Thei  e  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they 

pass, 
Whoft  e  verdure  crownM  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chai  ic'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
jBtill  mfcxde  his  house  the  wanderi  ng  strangers'  home : 
Tet  8tili<  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
3>rov'd  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ea^. 
The  paif  arrive :  the  livery'd  servants  wait; 
Their  lonl  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
'The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
iVnd  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
T^hen  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
A  long  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play: 
Fifesh  o'er  the.gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
A  td  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Vi  t  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call: 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  ball ; 
Kic.b  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Whi  ch  the  kind  master  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Ther  V  pleas'd  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they 

And,  iHut  the  landlord,  none  bad  «ause  of  woe : 

His  cujo  was  vanish'd;  for  in  secret  guise 

The  ]^oi  ui|^er  gnost  purloiu'd  the  glittering  prise. 


As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintne&s  on,  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wiley  partner  show'd. 
He  stop'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  pait : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hanl> 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  Sun  his  glory  shrouds. 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds; 
A  sound  in  air  presag'd  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew; 
I'hc  nimble  lif;htning  mix'd  with  showers  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran.  • 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batt^er'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm*d  the  master's  breast 
CTwas  then  his  threshold  first  receiv'd  a  guest); 
Slow  creeking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair; 
One  friigal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  ^ne, 
( Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hennit  view'd. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
"  And  why  should  such"  within  himself  he  cry'd, 
"  Lock  the  lostVealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ?" 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place. 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face ; 
When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before^ 
And  paid  profusely  witb-the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul. 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly; 
Hie  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosooa 
wrought 
With  all  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought ; 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  caase  appear, 
Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  9 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  iky^ 
Again  the  .wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie. 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  iroprov*d  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  pooriy  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  tuna  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind^ 

.  Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet; 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise. 
The  courteous  master  haart,  and  thus  replicti 
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"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  fnrufljcing  heart. 
To  him  who  icivos  us  all*  1  yield  a  part ; 
Prom  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  ^rave  houshold  round  his  hail  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  tho  hours  with  p.ayer. 

At  length  the  world,  rencwM  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Morn  arose; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younu-er  crept, 
Near  the  cIosM  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writVd  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  gtran^e  return!   grew  black,  and  gasp*d,  and 

dyU 
Horrour  of  horrourfl!  whatl  his  only  son! 
How  look*d  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ; 
Not  Hell,  though  HelPs  black  jaws  in  sunder 

part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confii8'd,'and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed. 
Hir  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
PerplexM  with  roads,  a  servant  showed  the  way: 
A  river  crossed  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  fells,  and  rising  !ifts  his  head, 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  amondc  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparklintr  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"  Detested  ^vrctch!*' — But  scarce  his  speech  be- 
gan,    . 
When  the  strange  partner  secmM  no  longer  man : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  swjeot; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  fluw*d  upon  his  feet; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  w  ngs,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  etherial  burst  upon  bis  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passidn  grew, 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  .and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends. 
And  in  a  calm  bis  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke). 

**  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  nn- 
In  sweet  memo'ial  rise  before  the  throne:  [known, 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind; 
For  this,  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky. 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  felloe-servant  I. 

***  Then  know  the  truth  of  goVernmeut  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

**  The  Maker.justly  claims  that  world  he  made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  deprndg 
On  ttsin  '  second  m.ans  to  work  his  ends: 
*Tis  thus, withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attribiites  on  high, 
Your  action"  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

**  What  .strange  events  can  strike  with  more 
SHiiprisf', 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  ? 


Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just, 
AnH  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

**  The  great,  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  costly  food. 
Whose  lii'e  wa^  too  luxurious  to  be  good; 
Who  maJe  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lo«t. 
And  still  he  welcomed,  but  with  loss  of  cost 

"  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  duty  to  the  wamlering  poor;   [door 
With  him  I  Kit  the  cup,  to  trach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
A  nd  feels  compassion  touch  his  gratctiil  souU 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

**  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  balf-wean'd  his  heart  from 

God; 
(Child  of  his  asc)  for  him  he  liv'd  in  pain. 
And  measur'd  back  his  steps  to  £arth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  fether,  took  the  son* 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And  't  was  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbied  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sajie  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  muster  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"  ijord!  as  in  Heaven,  on  Earth  thy  xeiil  be  done:^ 
Then  gladly  turning  sought  his  ancient  placa* 
Aud'pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PIETY,  OR   THE  VISIONK 

'TwAS  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  \^ith  rising  red. 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain. 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene; 
Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  1  lay^ 
A  sudden  splendour  scem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfume^ 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  flll'd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest. 
Appeared  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest; 

■  This  and  the  following  poem  are  not  in  the 
octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Parnell's  poems  published 
by  Mr.  Pope.  Tliey  were  first  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  James  Ar- 
buckle,  and  published  in  his  Hibemicus's  liters. 
No.  62,  Goldsmith. — ^They  are  now  in  some  de» 
gree  corrected,  from  the  volume  of  Posthumous 
Poemy.    N. 
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Her  bead  ee  ring  of  golden  glory  wore, 
•  Her  boDour'd  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore. 
Her  pJiment  glittering  seem'd  a  silv^  white'. 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  I  gaz^d,  my  fear  and  wonder  grew, 
Tear  barr'd  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  jmy  view  j 
When  Jo!  a  cherub  of  the  sliining  crowd 
That  snii'd  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud, 
FannM  the  soft  air,  and  downwards  seem'd  to  glide. 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  apply'd. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pulses  rail 
Diffusing  comforti  thus  the  maid  began: 

"  Where  glorious  mcinsions  are  prepar*d  above. 
The  seats  of  music,  and  the  seats  of  lov«^ 
Thence  I  descend,  and  Piety  niy  name. 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame, 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix^d  with  humble  prayers. 
And  tune  thy  soul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard.**    A  vial  here  she  caught, 
(An  angel's  hand  the  crystal  vial  brought) 
And  as  with  awlul  sound  the  word  was  said. 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  "  Be  thy  Muse  thy  zeal. 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flattering  forms  create, 
And  paint  the  gaudy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  vain  delight, 
Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  of  night; ' 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines; 
More  wisely  thou  select  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  His  Heaven  is  thine. 
Despise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire, 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applause  inspire 
Low  restless  life,  and  ravings  bom  of  Earth, 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  humble  birth, 
I/ike  working  seas,  that,  when  loud  winters  blow. 
Not  made  for  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm  and  yet  a  lambent  heat. 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great. 
Produced  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe. 
And  ever  mounthig  whence  it  shot  beneath. 
Unpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds. 
From  glittering  pinions  guilty  pleasure  sheds; 
Restore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  feather'd  idol  shines ; 
To  flowering  greens  give  back  their  native  care, 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear  $ 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath  ; 
Strip  the  £!kir  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Death: 
His  bow  be  sabled  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same. 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

<*  But  urge  thy  powers,  thine  ntmost  voice  ad- 
vance, 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance, 
Tis  love  that  angel 9  praise  and  men  adore, 
n*\B  love  divine  that  asks  it  all  and  more. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  ever*blazing  day, 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way; 
And  all  in  glory  wrapt,  through  paths  (introd, 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear. 
The  child  is  God,  and  <*all  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest  ?  A  manger's  nigh. 
Make  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie ; 
Fill  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing; 
Let  men  aflStct  him,  men  he  came  to  save, 
Ajid  stiU  afflict  him  till  he  reach  the  ^ave| 


Make  him  resign'd,  his  loads  of  sorrow  mee(» 
And  me,  like  Mary,  weep  beneath  his  feet; 
I'll  bathe  my  tresses  there,  my  prayers  rehearse. 
And  glide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  verse. 

"  Ah !  while,  1  spesk,  I  foel  my  bosom  swell. 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
'Tis  God!  a  present  God!  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Plac'd  on  the  right.  He  shows  the  wounds  he  bore 
(My  fervours  olt  have  won  him  thus  before); 
How  pleas'd  he  looks!  my  words  have  reach'd  his 

ear; 
He  bids  the  gates  tinbar;  and  calls  me  near." 

She  ceas'd.    The  cloud  on  which  she  seem'd  ta 
tread 
Its  curis  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wings  to  raise  the  cloud. 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  and  sing  aloud ; 
The  scene  moves  off,  while  all  its  ambient  sky 
Is  turu'd  to  wondrous  music  as  they  fly; 
And  soft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  grow, 
And  faint  their  softness,  till  they  foil  below. 

My  downy  sleep  the  warmth  of  Phoebus  broke. 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thus  I  spoke, 
"  Thou  beauteous  vision !  on  the  soul  impress'd^ 
When  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
»Twas  sure  with  pencils  dipt  in  various  lights 
Some  curious  angel  linm'd  thy  sacred  sights  ; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew. 
While  moons  the  silver  gave,  and  air  the  blue. 
I'll  mount  the  roving  winds  expanded  wing. 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sing; 
(Tis  known  in  Jewry  well)  PU  make  my  lays. 
Obedient  to  thy  summons,  sound  with  praise.** 

But  still  I  fear,  unwarm'd  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  gift  I  boast. 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most. 

Indulgent  Lord !  whos(^  gracious  love  displays 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  ease! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bliss ; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  thi4 


BACCHUS; 

OR,  THE  DRUN&SN  METAM0RPH08I% 

As  Bacchus,  ranging  at  his  leisure, 

(Jolly  Bacchus,  king  of  pleasure !) 

Charm'd  the  wide  world  with  drink  and  duneq^ 

And  all  his  thousand  airy  fkncies, 

Alas !  he  quite  forgot  the  while 

His  favourite  vines  in  Lesbos  isle. 

The  god,  returning  ere  they  dyM# 
**  Ah !  see  my  jolly  fauns,*'  he  cry'dj 
The  leaves  but  hardly  bom  are  red. 
And  the  bare  arms  for  pity  spreads 
The  beasts  afford  a  rich  manure  ; 
Fly,  my  boj's,  to  bring  the  cure ; 
Up  the  mountains,  o'er  the  valesi 
Through  the  woods,  and  down  the  dalei^ 
For  this,  if  full  the  cluster  grow. 
Your  bowls  shall  doubly  overflow." 

So  cheer'd  with  more  officious  basto 
They  bring  the  dung  of  every  beast; 
The  loads  they  wheel,  the  roots  they  baifl^ 
They  lay  the  rich  manure  with  eai^e^ 
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Vr\\i]e  oft  be  calls  to  labour  haid. 
And  names  as  oft  the  red  reward. 

The  plaqts  refreshed,  new  leaves  appear. 
The  thickening  clusters  load  the  year; 
The  season  swiftly  purple  grew, 
The  grapes  hung  dangling  doep  with  blue. 

A  vineyard  ripe,  a  day  serene 
Now  calls  them  all  to  work  again. 
The  fauns  through  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit; 
And  now  the  vintage  early  trod. 
The  wines  invite  the  jovial  gud. 

Strow  the  roses,  raise  the  song. 
See  the  master  comes  along ; 
Lusty  revel  join*d  with  laughter. 
Whim  and  frolic  follow  after : 
The  fauns  aside  the  vats  remain. 
To  show  the  work,  and  reap  the  gain* 
All  aroundj  and  all  around. 
They  sit  to  riot  on  the  ground; 
A  vessel  stands  amidst  the  ring, 
And  here  they  laugh,  and  here  they  sing: 
Or  rise  a  jolly  jolly  baud, 
And  dance  about  it  hand  in  hand; 
Dance  about,  and  shout  amain. 
Then  sit  to  Uugh  and  sing  again. 
Thus  they  drink,  and  thus  they  play 
The  sun  and  all  their  wits  away. 

But,  as  an  ancient  author  sung. 
The  vine  manured  with  every  dung. 
From  every  creature  strangiely  drew 
A  twang  of  brutal  nature  too ; 
'Twas  hence  in  drinking  on  the  lawna 
New  turns  of  humour  seized  the  fauns. 
Here  one  was  crying  out,  •*  By  Jove  I*^ 

Anotlicr,  **  Fight  me  in  the  grove  ;'* 
This  wounds  a  friend,  and  that  the  trees; 

The  Iion*s  temper  reign'd  iu  these. 
Another  grins,  and  leaps  about, 

And  keeps  a  merry  world  of  rout, 

And  talks  impertinently  free. 

And  twenty  talk  the  same  as  jie : 

Chattering,  idle,  airy,  kind: 

These  take  tlie  monkeys  turn  of  mind. 

Here  one,  that  saw  the  nymphs  which  stood 

To  peep  upon  them  from  the  woody 

Skulks  off  to  try  if  any  maid 

Me  lagging  late  beneath  the  shade; 

While  loose  discourse  another  raises 

In  naked  Nature^s  plainest  phrases. 

And  every  glass  he  drinks  ei^oys, 

With  change  of  nonsense,  lust,  and  noise; 

Mad  and  careless,  hot  and  vain: 

Such  as  these  the  goat  retain. 
Another  drinks  and  casts  it  up. 

And  drinks,  and  wants  another  cup; 

Solemn,  silent,  and  sedate. 

Ever  long,  and  ever  late, 

Full  of  meats,  and  full  of  wine:^ 

This  takes  his  temper  from  the  swine. 
Here  some  who  hardly  seem  to  breathe. 

Drink,  and  hang  the  jaw  beneath. 

Gaping,  tender,  apt  to  weep : 

Their  nature's  altered  by  the  sheep. 
Twas  thus  one  autumn  all  the  crew 

(If  what  the  poets  say  be  true) 

While  Bacchus  made  the  merry  feast, 

Inclin*d  to  one  or  other  beast : 

And  sbce,  'tis  said,  for  many  a  mile 

Ue  spread  the  vises  of  Lesbos  isle. 

YOU  IS. 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  OUVE, 

With  moral  tale  let  ancient  Wisdom  move, 
Whilst  thus  1  sing  to  make  the  modems  wise: 

Strong  Neptune  once  with  sage  Minerva  strove, 
And  rising  Athens  was  the  victor's  prize. 

By  Neptune,  Plutus  (guardian  power  of  gain), 
By  great  Minerva,  bright  Apollo  stood: 

But  Jove  superior  bsde  the  side  obtain, 

Which  best  contrived  to  do  the  nation  good. 

Then  Neptune  striking,  from  the  parted  ground 
The  warlike  Horse  came  pawing  on  the  plain. 

And  as  it  tost  its  mane,  and  pranc'd  arounid, 
"  By  this,*'  he  cries, "  I'll  make  the  people  reign.*' 

The  goddess,  smiling,  gently  bow'd  her  spear, 
And  "  Rather  thus  they  shall  bebiess'd,"  she  said  ; 

Then  upwards  Shooting  in  the  vernal  air. 
With  loaded  boughs  the  fruitful  Olive  spread. 

Jove  saw  what  gift  the  rural  powers  designed; 

And  took  th'  impartial  scales,  resolv*d  to  show. 
If  greater  bliss  in  warlike  pomp  we  find. 

Or  iu  the  calm  which  peaceful  times  bestow. 

On  Neptune's  part  he  ptac'd  victorious  days. 
Gay  trophies  won,  and  fiune  extending  wide  ; 

But  plenty,  safety,  science,  arts,  and  ease, 
Mioerva's  scale  with  greater  weight  supp1y*d. 

Fierce  War  devours  whom  gentlePeace  would  savei 

•  Sw«et  Peace  restores  what  angry  War  destroys; 

War  made  for  Peace,  with  that  rewards  the  brave. 

While  Peace  its  pleasiires  from  itself  enjoys. 

Hence  vanquishVl  Neptune  to  the  sea  withdrew. 
Hence  wise  Minerva  ruPd  Athenian  lands ; 

Her  Athens  hence  in  arts  and  honours  grew, 
Aud  still  her  olives  deck  pacific  hands. 

From  fables,  thus  disclos'd,  a  monarches  mind . 

May  form  just  rules  to  choose  the  truly  gieat. 
And  subjects  weary'd  with  distresses  find. 

Whose  kind  endeavours  most  befriend  the  state. 

Ev»n  Britain  here  may  learn  to  place  her  love. 
If  cities  won,  her  kingdom's  wealth  have  cost; 

If  Anna's  thoughts  the  patriot  souls  approve. 
Whose  cares  restore  that  wealth  the  wars  had  losL 

But  if  we  ask,  the  moral  to  disclose. 
Whom  her  best  patroness  Europa  calls. 

Great  Anna's  title  no  exception  knows. 
And  unapply'd  in  this  the  fable  falls. 

With  her  nor  Neptune  or  Minerva  vies : 

Whene'er  shepleas'd,  her  troops  to  conquest  flew ; 

Whene'er  she  pleases,  peaceful  times  arise : 
She  gave  the  Horse,  and  gives  the  Olive  too. 


DR.  DONNE'S  THIRD  SATIRE  VERSIFIED. 

CoMPASSioif  checks  my  spleen,  yet  scorn  denies 
The  tears  a  passage  through  my  swelling  eyes; 
To  laugh  or  weep  at  sins,  might  idly  show 
Unheedful  passion,  or  unfruitftil  woe. 
Satire !  arise,  and  try  thy  sharper  ways, 
If  (ver  satire  cmr'd  an  old  disease. 
Bh 
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PARNELL'S  POEMS. 


I^  not  Religion  (Heaven-descended  dame) 

Ak  worthy  all  our  soul's  devoutest  flame. 

As  moral  Virtue  in  her  early  sway, 

"^lien  the  best  Heathens  saw  by  doubtful  day  ? 

Are  not  the  joys,  the  promised  joys  above. 

As  great  and  strong  to  vanquish  earthly  love, 

As  earthly  glory,  fame,  respect,  and  show, 

As  all  rewards  their  virtue  found  below  ? 

Alas  !  Religion  proper  means  prepares, 

These  means  are  ours,  and  must  its  end  be  theirs  ? 

And  shall  thy  father's  spirit  meet  the  sight 

Of  heathen  sages  cloth'd  in  heavenly  light. 

Whose  merit  of  strict  life,  severely  suited 

To  Reason's  dictates,  may  be  faith  imputed. 

Whilst  thou,  to  whom  he  taught  the  nearer  road. 

Art  ever  banished  from  the  blest  abode? 

Oh  !  if  thy  temper  such  a  fear  can  find, 
This  fear  were  valour  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Dar*st  thou  provoke,  when  rebel  souls  aspirei 
Thy  Maker's  vengeance,  and  thy  monarch's  ire. 
Or  live  cntomb'd  in  ships,  thy  leader's  prey, 
JSpoil  of  the  war,  the  famine,  or  the  sea ; 
Jn  search  of  pearl,  in  depth  of  ocean  breathe. 
Or  live,  exil'd  the  Sun,  in  mines  beneath, 
Or,  where  in  tempests  icy  mountains  roll. 
Attempt  a  passage  by  the  northern  pole  ? 
Or  dar'st  thou  parch  within  the  fires  of  Spain, 
Or  burn  beneath  the  line,  for  Indian  gain? 
Or  for  some  idol  of  thy  fancy  draw  [straw ! 

Some  loose-gown'd  dame;   O  courage  made  of 
Thus,  desperate  coward,  would'st  thou  bold  appear, 
''Yet  when  thy  God  has  plac'd  thoe  centry  here, 
«  To  thy  own  foes,  to  his,  ignoble  yield ; 
And  leave,  for  wars  forbid,  th'  appointed  field  ? 
Know  thy  own  foes ;  th*  apostate  angel;  he 
You  strive  to  please,  the  foremost  of  tlie  three; 
Be  makes  the  pleasures  of  his  realm  the  bait, 
But  can  he  give  for  love  that  acts  in  hate? 
The  world's  thy  second  love,  thy  second  foe. 
The  world,  whose  beauties  perish  as  they  blow. 
They  fly,  she  fades  herself,  and  at  the  best, 
Vou  grasp  a  withered  strumpet  to  your  breast; 
The  flesh  is  next,  which  in  fruition  wastes. 
High  flush'd  with  all  the  sensual  joys  it  tastes. 
While  men  the  fair,  the  goodly  soul  destroy. 
From  whence  the  flesh  has  power  to  taste  a  joy, 
fieek  thou  Religion  primitively  sound- 
Well,  gentle  friend,  but  where  may  she  be  found? 
'  By  faith  implicit  blind  tgnaro  led. 
Thinks  the  bright  seraph  from  his  country  fled. 
And  seeks  her  seat  at  Rome,  because  we  know. 
She  there  was  seen  a  thousand  years  ago; 
And  loves  her  relic  rags,  as  men  obey 
The  foot-cloth  where  the  prince  sat  yesterday. 
These  pageant  forms  arc  whining  Obed*8  scorn. 
Who  seeks  Religion  at  Oeneva  born, 
A  sullen  thing,  whose  coarseness  suits  the  crowd : 
Though  young) unhandsome;  though  unhandsome, 

proud ; 
Thus,  with  the  wanton,  some  perversely  judge 
All  girls  unhealthy  but  the  cvmntry  dmdge. 

No  foreign  schemes  make  easy  Caepio  ruam. 
The  man  contented  takes  his  church  at  home, 
^ay,  should  some  preachers,  servile  bawds  of  gain, 
Should  some  new  laws^  which  like  new  fashions 

reii?n, 
Command  his  faith  to  count  salvation  ty'd. 
To  visit  his,  and  visit  none  beside ; 
He  grants  salvation  centres  in  bis  own. 
And  grants  it  centres  but  in  his  alone; 


From  youth  to  dge  he  grasps  the  proffer'd  dame^ 
And  they  confer  his  faith,  who  give  his  name ; 
So  from  the  guardian's  hands  the  wards,  who  live 
Enthral Pd  to  guardians,  take  the  wives  they  glve» 

From  all  professions  careless  Airy  flies, 
"  For  all  professions  can*t  be  good,"  he  cries  ; 
And  here  a  fault,  and  there  another  views. 
And  lives  unfix'd  for  want  of  heart  to  choose ; 
So  men,  who  know  what  some  loose  girls  hav« 
For  fear  of  marrying  such,  wUl  marry  none,  [done. 
The  charms  of  all  obsequious  Courtly  strike; 
On  each  he  dotes,  on  each  attends  alike; 
An'd  thinks,  as  different  countries  deck  the  dame* 
The  dresses  altering,  and  the  sex  the  same: 
So  fares  Religion^  chang'd  in  outward  show. 
But  tis  Religion  still  where'er  we  go: 
This  blindness  springs  from  an  excess  of  light. 
And  men  embrace  the  wrong  to  choose  the  right. 
But  thou  of  force  must  one  Religion  own. 
And  only  one,  and  that  the  right  eflone; 
To  find  that  right  one,  ask  thy  reverend  sire, 
TiCt  his  of  him,  and  him  of  his  inquire ;         [ly^* 
Though  Truth  and  Falsehood  seem  as  twins  al- 
There's  eldership  on  Truth's  delightful  side ; 
Her  seek  with  heed— who  seeks  the  somid«st  first. 
Is  not  of  no  Religion,  nor  the  worst. 
T'  ador^,  or  scom  an  image,  or  protest. 
May  all  be  bad ;  doubt  wisely  for  the  best, 
'T  were  wrong  to  sleep,  or  headlong  run  astray  ^ 
It  is  not  wandering,  to  inquire  the  way. 

On  a  large  mountain,  at  the  basis  wide. 
Steep  to  the  top,  and  cragffy  at  the  side. 
Sits  sacred  Truth  enthron'd ;  and  he  who  means 
To  reach  the  summit,  mounts  with  weary  pains. 
Winds  round  and  round,  and  every  turn  essays, 
Where  sudden  breaks  resist  the  shorter  ways. 
Yet  labour  so,  that  ere  faint  age  arrive. 
Thy  searching  soul  possess  her  rest  alive: 
To  work  by  twilight  were  to  ^ork  too  late. 
And  age  is  twilight  to  the  night  of  fate. 
To  will  alone,  is  but  to  mean  delay. 
To  work  at  present  is  the  use  of  day« 
For  man's  employ  much  thought  and  deed  remain^ 
High  thoughts  thesoul,  hard  deeds  the  body  strain. 
And  mystertes  ask  believing,  which  to  view. 
Like  the  fair  Sun,  are  plain,  but  dazzling  too^ 

Be  Truth,  so  found,  with  sacred  heed  possest. 
Not  kings  have  })ower  to  tear,  it  from  thy  breast. 
By  no  blank  charters  harm  they  where  they  bate. 
Nor  arc  they  vicars,  bat  the  haaids  of  fate. 
Ah !  fool  and  wretch,  who  lett*«t  thy  soul  be  ty'd 
To  human  laws!  or  must  it  so  be  try'd  ? 
Or  will  it  boot  thee,  at  the  latest  day. 
When  Judgment  sits,  and  Justice  asks  thy  plea. 
That  Phili]>  that,  or  Gregory  taught  thee  this. 
Or  John  or  Martin  ?     All  may  teach  amiss: 
For  every  contrary  in  each  extreme 
This  hukis  alike,  and  each  may  plead  the  same. 

Wouklst  thou  to  power  a  proper  duty  show? 
'Tis  thy  firtt  task  the  bounds  of  power  t©  know; 
The  bounds  once  pass'd,  it  holds  the  same  no  mora, 
It^  nature  altera,  which  it  own'd  before. 
Nor  were  submission  humbleness  exprest. 
But  all  a  low  idolatry  at  best. 
Pnwer  fn»m  above,  subordinately  spread, 
St)  cams  like  a  fountain  firom  th'  eternal  head; 
Tlitrp,  calm  and  pure,  the  living  waters  flow,    . 
But  roar-!  a  torrent  or  a  flood  below, 
Kach  flower  ordain'd  the  margins  to  adorn. 
Each  native  beauty,  from  its  roots  is  tfini> 
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And  left  on  dewru >  rocks  andi  Muds,  ue  tost. 
All  the  long  travel,  and  m  ocean  lost. 
SalMQs  the  sonk,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 
Man  claims  fiom  God,  that  what  ia  God  inheres. 


THE  GIFT  OF  POETRY. 

From  realms  of  never-interrupted  peaoe. 
Prom  thy  &ir  station  near  the  throne  of  Grace, 
From  choirs  of  augels,  joys  in  endless  round. 
And  endless  hannony*s  enchanting  sound, 
Cbarm'd  with  a  zeal  the  Maker's  praise  to  show, 
Bright  Gift  of  Verse  descend,  and  here  below 
My  ravish'd  heart  ^ith  rais'd  affection  fill. 
And  warbling  o'er  the  soul  incline  my  wilU 
Among  thy  pomp,  let  rich  expression  wait, 
Let  ranging  numherstbrm  thy  train  complete. 
While  at  thy  motions  over  all  the  sky 
Sweet  sounds^  and  echoes  sweet,  resounding  fly ; 
And  where  thy  feet  with  gliding  beauty  tread. 
Let  Fancy's  flowery  spring  erect  its  head. 

It  comes,  it  conies,  with  uoaccastomcd  light, 
The  tracts  of  airy  thought  grow  wondrous  bright. 
Its  notions  ancient  Memory  reviews. 
And  young  Invention  new  designs  pursues. 
To  some  attempt  my  will  and  wishes  press. 
And  pleasure,  mis'd  in  hope,  forebodes  success. 
My  God,  from  whom  proceed  the  gifts  divine. 
My  God!  1  think  I  feel  the  rift  is  thine. 
Be  this  no  vain  illusion  which  1  find, 
>Ior  Nature's  impulse  on  the  passive  mind. 
But  rea8on*B  act,  produced  by. good  desire, 
By  grace  enliven^  with  celestial  fire; 
While  base  conceits,  like  misty  sons  of  night. 
Before  such  beams  of  glory  take  their  flight. 
And  fraU  affections,  born  of  earth,  decay. 
Like  weeds  that  wither  in  the  warmer  ray. 

I  thank  th)ee.  Father!  with  a  grateCul  mind: 
Man's  undeserving,  and  thy  mercy  kind. 
1  now  perceive^  1  long  to  sing  thy  praise^ 
I  now  perceive,  1  long  to  find  my  lays 
The  sweet  incentives  of  another's  love, 
'  And  supe  such  longings  have  their  rise  above. 
My  resolution  stands  coufinn'd  Within, 
My  lines  aspiring  eagerly  begin; 
Begin,  my  lines,  to  such  a  subject  due. 
That  aids  our  labours,  and  rewards  them  too! 
Begin,  while  Canaao  opens  to  mine  eyes, 
l^iiere  souls  and  songs,  divinely  form'd,  arise. 
As  one  whom  o'er  the  sweetly-vary'd  meads 
lutire  recess  and  lonely  pleasure  leads,  - 
To  verdur'd  banks,  to  paths  adorn'd  with  flowerSj 
To  shady  trees,  to  closely-waving  bowers. 
To  bubbling  fountains,  and  aside  the  stream 
That  softly  gliding  soothes  a  waking  dream. 
Or  bears  the  thought  inspir'd  with  iNsat  along. 
And  with  &ir  images  improves  a  song; 
Through  sacred  anthems,  so  may  fancy  range, 
So  still  from  beauty,  still  to  beauty  change. 
To  feel  delights  in  all  the  radiant  way. 
And,  with  sweet  numbers,  what  it  ieels  repay. 
For.  this  I  call  that  ancient  Time  appear. 
And  bring  his  rolls  to  serve  in  method  here; 
His  rolls  which  acts,  that  endless  honour  claim. 
Have  raok*d  in  order  for  the  voice  of  Fame. 

My  call  is  iavour'd:  Time  firom  first  to  last 
Unwinds  his  years,  the  present  sees  the  past; 
I  view  their  circles  as  he  turns  them  o'er. 
And  fix  my  footsteps  where  he  want  befora. 


The  page  unfolding  woilld  a  top  disclose. 
Where  sounds  melodious  in  their  birth  arose. 
Where  first  the  Morning-stars  together  sung, 
Where  first  their  harps  the  sons  of  Glory  strung. 
With  shouts  of  joy  while  Hallelujahs  rise 
To  prove  the  chorus  of  eternal  skies. 
R!oh  sparkling  strokes  the  letters  doubly  gild. 
And  all's  with  love  and  admiration  fill'd. 


To  grace  those  lines,  which  next  appear  to  sight. 
The  pencil  shone,  with  more  abated  light; 
Yet  still  the  pencil  shone,  the  lines  were  tair. 
And  awful  Moses  stands  recorded  there ; 
Let  his,  replete  with  flames  and  praise  divine. 
Let  his,  the  first-rpineinher'd  song  be  mine. 
Then  rise  my  thought,  and  in  thy  prophet  find 
What  joy  should  warm  thee,  for  the  work  design'd. 
To  that  great  act,  which  rais'd  his  heart,  repair. 
And  find  a  portion  of  his  spirit  there. 

A  nation  helpless  and  unarm'd  I  view. 
Whom  strong  revengeful  troops  of  war  pursue. 
Seas  stop  their  flight,  their  camp  must  prove  their 

grave. 
Ah !  what  can  save  theift  ?  God  alone  can  save. 
God*s  wondrous  voice  proclaims  his  hisrh  command. 
He  bids  their  leader  wave  the  sacred  wand. 
And  where  the  billows  flow'd,  they  flow  no  more. 
A  road  lies  naked,  and  they  march  it  o'er. 
Safe  may  the  sons  of  Jacob  travel  through, 
But'why  will  hard'ned  Egypt  venture  too? 
Vain  in  thy  rage,  to  think  those  %i'aters  flee 
And  rise  like  walls,  on  either  hand,  foi'thee. 
The  utght  comes  on,  the  season  for  surprise. 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  directs  thine  eyes. 
A  fiery  cloud  I  see  thine  angel  ride. 
His  chariot  is  thy  light,  and  he  thy  guide. 
The  day  com^s  on,  and  half  thy  succours  fail. 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  will  still  prevaiL 
I  see  thine  angel  from  before  thee  go, 
To  make  the  wheels  of  venturous  Egypt  slow, 
His  rolling  cloud  enwraps  its  beams  of  light. 
And  what  supply'd  thy  day,  prolongs  their  night. 
At  length  the  dangers  of  the  deep  are  run. 
The  further  brink  is  past,  the  bank  is  won; 
The  leader  turns  to  view  the  foes  behind, 
Then  waves  his  solemn  wand  within  the  wind^ 
Oh  nation  freed  by  wonders,  cea»e  thy  fear. 
And  stand,  and  see  the  Lord's  Salvation  here. 

Ye  tempests,  now,  from  every  comer  fly. 
And  wildly  rage  in  all  my  fancied  sky. 
Roll  on,  ye  waters,  as  they  roll'd  before. 
Ye  billows  of  my  fencied  ocean,  roar; 
Dash  high,  ride  foaming,  mingle,  all  the  main« 
'TIS  done,  and  Pharaoh  can't  aflSict  again. 
The  work,  the  wondrous  work  of  freedom's  done. 
The  winds  abate,  the  clouds  restore  the  Sun, 
The  wreck  appears,  the  threatening  army  drown'd 
Floats  o'er  the  waves,  to  strew  the  sandy  ground. 
Then  place  thy  Moses  near  the  calming  flood. 
Majestically  mild,  serenely  good ; 
Let  meekness,  lovely  virtue,  gently  stream 
Around  his  visage,  like  a  lambent  flame; 
Let  grateful  sentiments,  let  sense  of  love. 
Let  holy  zttAf  w'lthin  his  bosom  move ; 
And  while  his  people  gaze  the  watery  plain, 
And  fear's  last  touches  like  to  doubts  remain;     . 
While  bright  astonishment,  that  seems  to  raise 
A  questioning  belief,  is  fond  to  praise; 
Be  thus  the  rap'.\n«  in  the  pi'ophet's  breast, 
Be  thus  th«  thanks  for  freedom  gain'd  exptess'd: 
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«  I'll  sing  to  <3od,  111  sing  tlie  songs  of  praise. 
To  God,  triumphant  in  bis  wondrous  ways,  ' 

To  Ood,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel, 
Where  the  proud  horse,  and  prouder  rider  fell. 
The  Lord,  in  mercy  kind,  injustice  strong, 
Is  now  my  strength;  this  strength  be  now  my  song. 
This  sure  salvation  such  he  proves  to  me. 
From  danger  rescued,  and  from  bondage  free ; 
The  Lord*s  my  God,  and  Pll  prepare  his  seat. 
My  father's  God,  and  111  pipclaim  him  great; 
Him  Lord  of  battles,  him  renowned  in  name, 
Him  ever-faithful,  evennore  the  same. 
His  gracious  aids  avenge  his  people's  thrall, 
They  make  the  pride  of  boasting  Pharaoh  £»U. 
Within  the  seas  his  stately  chariots  lie. 
Within  the  seas  his  chosen  captains  die. 
The  rolling  deeps  have  cover'd  o'er  the  foe, 
They  sunk  like  stones,  they  swiftly  sunk  below : 
Thine  hand,my  God !  thine  hand  confessed  thy  care, 
Thine  hand  was  glorious  in  thy  power  there, 
it  broke  their  troops,  unequid  for  the  fight. 
In  all  the  greatness  of  excelling  might: 
Thy  wrath  sent  forward  o*er  the  raging  stream. 
Swift,  sure,  and  sudden,  their  destruction  came. 
They  fell  as  stubble  bums,  while  driving  skies 
Provoke  and  whirl  a  flame,  and  ruin  flies. 

"  T^Hien  blasts,  dispatched  with  wonderful  intent. 
On  sovereign  orders  from  thy  nostrils  went, 
For  our  accounts,  the  waters  were  afraid, 
Perceiv'd  thy  presence,  and  together  fled; 
in  heaps  uprightly  plac'd,  they  learn  to  stand. 
Like  banks  of  crystal,  by  the  paths  of  sand,  [pride. 
Then,  fondly  fluSh'd  with  hope,  and  swell'd  with 
And  fill'd  with  rage,  the  foe  profanely  cry'd, 
*  Secure  of  conquest,  I'll  pursue  their  way, 
FU  over^ke  them,  Pll  divide  the  prey, 
ny  lust  I'll  satisfy,  mine  anger  cloy. 
My  sword  Til  brandish,  and  their  name  destroy.' 
How  wildly  threats  their  anger,  hark !  above. 
New  blasts  of  wind  on  new  commission  movOy 
To  loose  the  fetters  that  confia'd  the  main. 
And  make  its  mighty  waters  rage  again. 
Then,  overwhelmed  with  their  resistless  sway. 
They  sunk  like  leieid,  they  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

'*  Oh,  who's  like  thee,  thou  dreaded  Lord  of  Host ! 
Among  the  gods,  whom  all  the  nations  boa,st, 
Such  acts  of  wonder  and  of  strength  displays? 
Oh  great,  Oh  glorious  in  thine  holy  ways! 
Deserving  praise,  and  that  thy  praise  appear 
In  signs  of  reverence,  and  sense  of  fear.      [hand. 
With  justice  arm'd,  thou  stretchedst  out  thine 
And  Earth  between  its  gaping  jaws  of  land 
Beceiv'd  its  waters  of  the  parted  main. 
And  swallow'd  up  the  dark  Egyptian  train. 
With  mercy  rising  on  the  weaker  side. 
Thyself  became  the  rescued  people's  guide! 
And  in  thy  strength  they  passed  th'  amazing  road 
To  reach  thine  Holy  Mount,  thy  bless'd  abode. 
'*  What  thou  hast  done  the  neighbouring  realms 
shidl  hear. 
And  feel  the  strange  report  excite  thehr  fear. 
What  thon  hast  done  shall  Edum's  duke  amaze. 
And  make  despair  on  Palestina  seize; 
Shall  make  the  warlike  sons  of  Moab  shake. 
And  all  the  melting  hearts  of  Canaan  weak. 
In  heavy  damps,  difiiis'd  on  every  breast. 
Shall  cold  distrust  and  hopeless  terrour  rest,rshown, 
The  matchless  greatness,  which  thine  hand  has 
Shall  keep  their  kingdoms  as  unmov'd  as  stone, 
.  While  Jordan  stops  above,  and- fails  below^ 
And  all  thy  flock  acros*  thie  chanuel  go. 


Thus  on  thy  Mercy's  sUver'ditniiig  wing. 
Through,  seas  and  streams  thon  wilt  the  nation 
And  as  the  rooted  trees  securely  stand,      [bring. 
So  firmly  plant  it  in  the  promised  land; 
Where  for  thyself  thou  wilt  a  place  prepan^ 
And  after-ages  will  thine  altar  rear. 
Their  reign  victorious  in  thy  sacred  seat. 
Oh,  Lord !  for  ever  and  for  ever  great 

"  Look  where  the  tyrant  was  but  lately  seen. 
The  seas  gave  backward,  and  he  ventured  in: 
In  yonder  gulph  with  haughty  pomp  be  8how*d, 
Heremarch'd  his  horsemen,  there  his  chariotsrode;, 
And  when  our  God  restored  the  floods  again. 
Ah,  vainly  strong!  they  perish'd  in  the  main; 
But  Israel  went  a  dry  surprising  way. 
Made  safe  by  miracles,  amidst  the  sea.** 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  though  not  the  Prorphet's 

joy. 

Which  others  hands  and  others  tongoes  employ^ 
For  still  the  lays,  with  warmth  divine  exprest, 
Inflain'd  his  hearers  to  their  inmost  breast. 
Then  Miriam's  notes  the  chorus  sweetly  raise. 
And  Miriam's  timbrel  gives  new  life  to  praise. 
The  moving  sounds,  like  soft  ddicious  wind. 
That  breath'd  from  Paradise,  a  passage  find. 
Shed  sympathies  for  odonrs  as  they  rove. 
And  fain  the  risings  of  enkindled  love. 

O'er  all  the  crowd  the  thought  inspiring  flew. 
The  women  follow'd,  with  their  timbrels  too. 
And  thus  from  Moses,  where  his  stnios  arose. 
They  catch'd  a  rapture,  to  perfbnn  the  close. 

"  We'll  sing  to  God,  we'll  sing  the  songof  praise^ 
To  God  triumphant  in  his  wondrous  ways. 
To  God,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel. 
Where  the  proud  horse  and  prouder  rider  fsiL" 

Thus  Israel,  raptuHd  with  the  pleasing  thought. 
Of  freedom  wish'd,  and  wonderfully  got. 
Made  cheerful  thanks  from  every  bsink  resowidl, 
Express'd  by  songs,  improv'd  in  joy  by  sound. 
Oh,  sacred  Moses,  each  infusing  line. 
That  mov'd  their  gratitude,  was  part  of  thine; 
And  still  the  Christians  in  thy  numbers  view. 
The  type  of  baptism,  and  of  Hearen  too. 
So  souls  from  water  rise  to  graoe  below. 
So  saints  from  toil  to  praise  and  glory  go. 

Oh,  grateful  Miriam,  in  thy  temper  wroogii^ 
Too  warm  for  silence,  or  inventing  thought; 
Thy  part  of  anthem  was  to  waible  o'er, 
In  sweet  response  what  Moses  sung  before* 
Thou  ledst  the  public  voice  to  join  his  lays, 
And  words  rsdoubling,  weil-redouUed  praistr 
Receive  thy  title,  proplietess  was  thine. 
When  here  thy  practice  show'dthy  form  divini^ 
The  spirit  thus  approv'd,  resign'd  in  will. 
The  church  bowv  down,  and  hears  responses  sti||« 

Nor  slightly  suffer  tuneful  Jobel's  name 
To  miss  his  place  araoug  the  sons  of  fame; 
Whose  sweet  infusions  could  of  old  inspire 
The  breathing  organs,  and  the  trembling  lyre. 
Father  of  these  on  Earth,  whose  gentle  soul. 
By  such  engagements,  coukl  the  mind  contronl. 
If  holy  verses  aught  to  music  owe, 
Be  that  thy  large  account  bf  thanks  below: 
Whilst,  then,  the  timbrels  lively  pleasure  gave. 
And,  now,  whilst  organs  sound  sedately  gra^ 

My  first  attempt  the  fiaish'd  course  eommend^ 
Now,  Fancy,  flag  not,  as  that  subject  ends. 
But,  charm'd  with  beauties  which  attend  thy  way, 
Ascend  harmonious  in  the  next  essay. 
So  flies  the  lairk,  and  learn  Arom  her  to  fly ; 
She  mounts,  she  warbles  on  the  wind  on  faigib 
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9lie  falh  from  thenoe,  and  seems  to  drojrher  wing, 
Sut,  ere  she  lights  to  rest,  remounts  to  sing. 

It  is  not  far  the  days  have  roird  their  years 
Before  the  second  brightened  work  appears. 
It  is  not  fiir,  alasl  the  faulty  cause, 
Which,  from  the  prophet,  sad  reflection  draws; 
Alas!  that  blessings  in  possession  cloy, 
And  peevish  murmurs  are  preferr*d  to  joy; 
That  fiivourM  Israel  could  be  foithless  still, 
Or  question  God's  protecting  power  or  will, 
Or  dread  devoted  Canaan's  warlike  men, 
And  long  for  Egypt  and  their  bonds  again. 
Scarce  thrice  the  Stm,  since  hardened  Pharaoh  dy'd, 
As  bridegrooms  issue  forth  with  glittering  pride. 
Rejoicing  rose,  and  let  the  nation  see 
Three  shining  days  of  easy  liberty. 
Ere  the  mean  fears  of  want,  produc'd  within. 
Vain  thought,  replenished,  with  rebellious  sin. 

Oh  look  not,  Israel,  to  thy  former  way;   . 
God  cannot  fail ;  and  either  wait  or  pray.  ' 
Within  the  borders  of  thy  pQ)mis*d  lands. 
Lot's  hapless  wife  a  strange  example  stands. 
She  tum'd  her  eyes,  and  felt  her  change  begin. 
And  wrath  as  fierce  may  meet  resembling  sin. 
Then  forward  move  thy  camp,  and  forward  still. 
And  let  sweet  Mercy  bend  thy  stubborn  wilL 
At  thy  complaint,  a  branch  in  Marah  cast. 
With  sweetening  virtue  mends  the  water's  taste. 
'At  thy  complaint,  the  labouring  tempest  sails. 
And  drives  before  a  wondrous  shower  of  quails. 
In  tender  grass  the  (ailing  manna  lies, 
And  Heaven  itself  the  want  of  bread  supplies. 
The  rock  divided,  flows  upon  the  plain 
At  thy  complaint,  and  still  thou  wilt  complain. 
As,  thus  employed,  thou  went  the  desert  through, 
Lo!  Siaai  Mount  uprear'd  its  head  to  view. 
Thine  eyes  perceiv'd  the  darkly-rolling  cloud. 
Thine  ears  the  trumpet  shrill,  the  thuxider  loud. 
The  forky  lightning  shot  io  livid  gleam. 
The  smoke  arose,  the  mountain  all  a  flame 
Suak'd  to  the  depths,  and  work'd  with  signs  of 
While  God  descended  to  dispense  the  law.    [awe. 
Yet  neither  Mercy,  manifest  in  might. 
Nor  Power  in  terrours  could  preserve  thee  right. 
Provok'd  with  crimes  of  such  an  heinous  kind, 
Almighty  Justioe  sware  the  doom  designed. 
That  they  should  never  reach  the  promised  seat. 
And  Moses  greatly  mourns  their  hastened  hXe, 

V\\  think  him  now  retir'd  to  public  care. 
While  night  in  pitchy  plumes  slides  soft  in  air, 
Yll  think  him  giving  what  the  guilty  sleep,  [weep. 
To  thoughts  where  sorrow  glides,  and  numbers 
Sad  thoughts  of  woes  that  reign  where  such  prevail. 
And  man's  short  life,  though  not  so  short  as  fraiL 
Within  this  circle  for  his  inward  eyes. 
He  bids  the  foding  low  creation  rise. 
And  straight  the  train  of  mimic  senses  brings 
The  dusky  shapes  of  transitory  things, 
Through  pensive  shades,  the  visions  seem  to  range, 
They  seem  to  flourish,  and  they  seem  to  change; 
A  Moon  decreasing  runs  the  silent  sky. 
And  sickly  birds  on  moulting  feathers  fly; 
Men  walking  count  their  days  of  blessing  o'er. 
The  blessings  vanish,  and  the  tale's  no  more, 
Still  hours  (^  nightly  watches  steal  away. 
Big  waters  roll,  green  blades  of  grass  decay. 
Then  all  the  pensive  shades,  by  just  degrees. 
Grow  &int  in  prospect,  and  go  off  with  these: 
But  while  th'  affecting  notions  pass  along, 
He  cbooc^  such  as  bett  adorn  hi»  song; 


And  thus  with  Qod  the  rising  lays  began, 
God  ever  reigning,  God  compar'd  with  man: 
And  thus  they  move  to  man  beneath  his  rod, 
Man  deeply  sinning,  man  chastised  by  Qod. 

'*  Oh  Lord  I  oh  Saviour !  though  thy  chosen  bani 
Have  stay'd  like  strangers,  in  a  foreign  laud. 
Through  number'd  ages,  which  have  run  their  race. 
Still  has  thy  mercy  been  our  dwelling-place. 
Before  the  most  exalted  dust  of  earth. 
The  stately  mountains  had  receiv'd  a  birth. 
Before  the  pillars  of  the  world  were  laid. 
Before  the  habitable  parts  were  mado ; 
Thou  wcrt  their  God,  from  thee  their  rise  they 
Thou  great  for  ages,  great  for  ever  too.       [drew, 
"  Man  (mortal  creature)  fiiun'd  to  feel  decays^ 
Thine  unresisted  power  at  pleasure  sways ; 
Thou  say'st  rettarn,  and  parting  souls  obey. 
Thou  say'st  rrtum,  and  bodies  fall  to  clay. 
For  what's  a  thousand  fleeting  years  with  thee  ? 
Or  time,  compar'd  with  long  eternity. 
Whose  wings  expanding  infinitely  vast 
Overstretch  its  utmost  ends  of  first  and  last; 
'Tis  like  those  hours  that  lately  saw  the  Sun; 
He  rose,  and  set,  and  all  the  day  was  doue : 
Or  like  the  watches  which  dread  night  divide. 
And  while  we  slumber  unregarded  glide, 
When  all  the  present  seems  a  thing  of  nought. 
And  past  and  future  close  to  waking  thought. 
As  raging  floods,  when  rivers  swell  with  rain. 
Bear  down  the  groves,  and  overflow  the  plain. 
So  swift  and  strong  thy  wondrous  might  appears. 
So  life  is  carried  down  the  roUiog  years. 
As  heavy  sleep  pursues  the  day's  retreat. 
With  dark,  with  silent,  and  unactive  state. 
So  life's  attended-on  by  certain  doom. 
And  death's  their  rest ;  their  resting-place,  a  tomb. 
It  quickly  rises,  and  it  quickly  goes. 
And  youtii  its  morning,  age  its  evening  shows. 
Thus  tender  blades  of  grass,  when  bouns  diffuse. 
Rise  from  the  pressure  of  their  early  dews. 
Point  tow'rds  the  skies  their  elevated  spires. 
And  proudly  flourish  in  their  gpneen  attires. 
But  soon  (ah  fading  state  of  things  below!) 
The  scythe  destructive  mows  the  lovely  show. 
The  rising  Sun  thus  saw  their  glories  high; 
That  Sun  descended,  sees  their  glories  die. 

"  We  still  with  more  than  common  haste  othXn 
Are  doom'd  to  perish,  in  thy  kindled  hate. 
Our  public  sins  for  public  justice  call,  [^l; 

And  stand  like  marks,  on  which  thy  judgments 
Our  secret  sins,  that  fully  thought  conceal'd. 
Are  in  thy  light  for  punishment  reveal'd. 
Beneath  the  terrours  of  thy  wrath  divine 
Our  days  unmix'd  with  happiness  decline, 
Lil^e  empty  stories,  tedious,  short,  and  vain. 
And  never,  never  more  recall'd  again. 
Yet  what  were  life,  if  to  the  longest  date. 
Which  we  have  nam'd  a  life,  we  backen'd  fiUe, 
Alas,  its- most  computed  length  appears 
To  reach  the  limits  but  of  seventy  years. 
And  if  by  strength  to  fourscore  years  we  go. 
That  strength  is  labour,  and  that  labour  woe* 
Then  will  thy  term  expire,  and  thou  must  fly. 
Oh  man!  oh  creature  surely  bom  to  die! 
But  who  regards  a  truth  so  throughly  known? 
Who  dreads  a  wrath  so  manifestly  shown? 
Mlio  seems  to  fear  it,  though  the  danger  viet 
With  any  pitch  to  which  our  fear  can  rise: 
O  teach  us  so  to  number  all  our  days, 
That  these  reflections  may  correct  our  w»ys> 
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Th^t  these  may  lead  us  from  delusive  dreams 
To  walk  in  heavenly  wisdom's  golden  beams. 

**  Return,  oh  Lord:  how  long  shall  Israel  sin? 
How  long  thine  anger  be  preserved  within? 
Before  our  time's  in*evocably  past, 
Be  kind,  be  gracious,  and  return  at  last, 
Let  favour  soon  dispensed  our  souls  employ, 
And  still  remembered  favour  live  in  joy. 
Send  years  of  comforts  for  our  years  of  woes. 
Send  tht»e  at  least  of  equal  length  with  those, 
Shine  on  thy  flock,  and  on  their  offspring  shine, 
With  tender  mercy  (sweetest  act  divine) 
Bright  rays  of  majesty  serenely  shed 
To  rest  in  glories  on  the  nation's  head. 
Our  future  deeds  with  approbation  bless. 
And  in  the  giving  them  give  us  success." 

Thus  with  forgiveness  earnestly  desired. 
Thus  in  the  raptures  of  a  bliss  required. 
The  man  of  God  concludes  his  sacred  strain. 
Now  sit  and  see  tl^e  subject  once  again; 
See  ghastly  Death,  where  deserts  all  around 
Spread  forth  the  barren  undelightful  ground: 
There  stalks  the  silent  melancholy  shade, 
His  naked  bones  reclining  on  a  spade; 
And  thrice  the  spade  with  solemn  sadness  heaves, 
And  thrice  earth  opens  in  the  form  of  graves. 
His  gates  of  darkness  gape,  to  take  him  in ; 
And  where  he  soon  would  sink,  he's  push'd  by  sin. 

Poor  mortals !  here  yodr  common  picture  know, 
And  with  yourselves  in  this  acquainted  grow, 
Through  life,  with  airy,  thoughtless  pride  you 
And  vainly  glitter  in  the  sphere  of  change,  [range, 
A  sphere  where  all  things  but  for  time  remain. 
Where  no  fix'd  stars  with  endless  glory  reign, 
But  meteors  only,  short-liv'd  meteors  rise. 
To  shine,  shoot  down,  and  die  beneath  the  skies. 

There  is  an  hour,  ah !  who  that  hour  attends? 
When  man,  the  gilded  vanity,  descends; 
When  foreign  force,  or  waste  of  inward  heat. 
Constrain  the  soul  to  leave  its  ancient  seat; 
When  banish'd  beauty  from  her  empire  flies. 
And  with  a  languish  leaves  the  sparkling  eyes; 
When  softening  music  and  persuasion  fail, 
And  all  the  charms  that  in  the  tongue  prevail; 
When  spirits  stop  their  course,  when  nerves  un- 
And  outward  action  and  perception  cease;  [brace, 
Tis  then  the  poor  deform'd  remains  shall  be 
That  naked  skeleton  we  seem'd  to  see.  [bliss, 

Make  this  thy  mirror,  if  thou  would'st  have 
No  flattering  image  shows  itself  in  this; 
But  such  as  lays  the  lofty  looks  of  pride, 
And  makes  cool  thought  in  humble  channel  glide; 
But  such  as  clears  the  cheats  of  Errour's  den, 
Whence  magic  mists  surround  the  souls  of  men; 
Whenoe  self-delusion's  trains  adorn  their  flight, 
As  snow's  fair  feathers  fleet  to  darken  sight; 
Then  rest,  and  .in  the  work  of  fancy  spread. 
To  gay-wav'd  plumes  for  every  mortal's  head. 
Theae  empty  forms,  when  death  appears,  disperse. 
Or  melt  in  tears,  upon  its  mournful  hearse; 
The  sad  reflection  forces  men  to  know. 
Life  surely  sails  and  swiftly  flies  below. 
Oh,  lest  thy  folly  lose  the  profit  sought. 
Oh  never  touch  it  with  a  glancing  thought. 
As  men  to  glasses  come,  and  straight  withdraw. 
And  straight  forget  what  sort  of  face  they  saw  2 
But  fix,  intently  fix,  thine  inward  eyes. 
And  in  the  strength  of  this  great  truth  be  wise. 
If  on  the  globe's  dim  side  our  senses  stray, 
Kot  u0'd  to  perfect  lights  we  think  it  day : 


Death  seems  long  sleep ;  and  hopes  of  heavenly 
Deceitful  wishes,  big  with  distantdreams;  [beama. 
But  if  our  reiison  purge  the  carnal  sight, 
And  place  its  objects  in  their  juster  light,  [move. 
We  change  the  side,  from  dreams  oa  Earth  we 
An4  wake  through  death,  to  risiog  life  above. 

Here  o'er  my  soul  a  solemn  silence  reigns. 
Preparing  thought  for  new  oelesUal  strains. 
The  former  vanish  off,  the  new  begin. 
The  solemn  silence  stands  like  night  between. 
In  n^ose  daik  bosom  day  departing  lies. 
And  day  succeeding  takes  a  lovely  rise. 
But  though  the  song  be  chang'd,  be  still  the  flame. 
And  still  the  prophet,  in  my  lines  the  same; 
With  care  renew'd,  upon  the  children  dwell. 
Whose  sinful  fotheiTs  in  the  desert  fell. 
With  care  renew'd,  if  any  care  can  do. 
Ah !  lest  they  sin,  and  lest  they  perish  too. 

60  seek  for  Moses  at  yon  sacred  tent. 
On  which  the  Presence  makes  a  bright  descent. 
Behold  the  oloud,  with  radiant  glory  fair, 
Like  a  wreath'd  pillar,  curl  itself  in  air ! 
Behold  it  hovering  just  above  the  door, 
And  Moses  meekly  kneeling  on  the  floor. 
But  if  the  gazing  turn  thy  edge  of  sight, 
And  darkness  spring  from  unsupported  light. 
Then  change  the  senie,  be  sight  in  hearing  drown'd. 
While  these  strange  accents  from  the  vision  sound : 

**  The  time,  my  servant,  is  approaching  nigh, 
When  thou  shalt  gather'd  with  thy  fathers  lie. 
And  soon  thy  nation,  quite  fbigetfiil  grown 
Of  all  the  glories  which  mine  arm  has  shown. 
Shall  through  my  covenant  perversely  break. 
Despise  my  worship,  and  my  name  forsake. 
By  customs  conquered,  where  to  rule  they  go. 
And  serving  gods  that  can't  protect  their  foe. 
Displeas'd  at  this,  Pll  turn  my  &ce  aside 
Till  sharp  Affliction's  ro4  reduce  their  pride; 
Till,  brought  to  better  mind,  they  seek  relief. 
By  good  cenfessions  in  the  midst  of  grief* 
Then  write  thy  song,  to  stand  a  witness  still 
Of  favours  past,  and  of  my  future  will. 
For  I  their  vain  conceits  before  discern. 
Then  write  thy  song  which  Israel's  sons  shall  learn.* 

As  thus  the  wondrous  voice  its  charge  repeats. 
The  prophet  musing  deep  within  repeats, 
He  seems  to  feel  it  on  a  streaming  ray. 
Pierce  through  the  soul  enlightening  all  its  way. 
And  much  obedient  will,  and  free  desiie, 
And  much  his  love  of  Jacob's  seed  inspire ; 
And  much,  oh !  much  above  the  warmth  of  those^ 
The  sacred  spirit  in  bis  bosom  glows, 
Majestic  Notion  seems  decrees  to  nod, 
And  holy  Transport  speaks  the  words  of  God. 

He  now  returns,  the  finish'd  roll  he  brings, 
Enrich'd  with  strains  of  past  and  future  things; 
The  priests  in  order  to  the  tent  repair, 
The  gather'd  Tribes  attend  the  elders  there: 
Oh!  sacred  Mercy's  inexhausted  store! 
Shall  these  have  warning  of  their  faults  before. 
Shall  these  be  t(4d  the  recompenses  due, 
Shall  Heaven  and  Earth  be  call'd  to  witness  too  I 
Then  still  the  tumult,  if  it  will  be  so. 
Let  fear,  to  lose  a  word,  its  caution  show ; 
Let  close  attention  in  dead  calm  appear. 
And  softly,  softly  steal  with  silence  near ;  > 
While  Moses,  rais'd  above  the  listening  throng. 
Pronounces  thus  in  all  their  ears  the  song: 

"  Hear,  oh  yd  Heavens,  Creation's  lofty  show, 
Hear,  oh  tbQU  Heaven-encompass'd  Earth  below^ 
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As  silrer  showers  of  gently  dropping  rain, 
Ai  boncy  dews  distiUiuK  on  the  plain, 
As  rain,  as  dews,  for  tender  grass  desigiiM, 
So  shall  my  speeches  sink  within  the  mind. 
So  sweetly  turn  the  sours  enlivening  food. 
So  fill  and  cherish  hopeful  seeds  of  good. 
For  now  my  numbers  to  the  world  abroad 
Will  loudly  celebrate  the  name  of  God. 

"  Ascribe,  thou  nation,  every  favoured  tribe. 
Excelling  greatness  to  the  Lord  ascribe. 
The  Lord!  the  rock  on  whom  we  safely  trust, 
Whose  work  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  are  just; 
The  Lord  !  whose  promise  stands  for  ever  true ; 
The  Lord !  most  righteous,  and  most  holy  too. 

**  Ah,  worse  election  !  Ah,  the  bonds  of  sin  ! 
They  choose  themselves,  to  take  corruption  in. 
They  stain  their  souls  with  Vice's  deepest  blots. 
When  only  frailties  are  his  children's  spots. 
Their  thoughts,  words,  actions,  all  are  run  astray. 
And  none  more  crooked,  more  perverse,  than  they. 

"  Say,  rebel  nation,  and  unwisely  light. 
Say,  will  thy  folly  thus  the  Lord  requite  } 
6r  is  be  not  the  God  who  made  thee  free. 
Whose  mercy  purchased  and  established  thee  ? 
Remember  well  the  wondrous  days  of  old. 
The  years  of  ages  long  before  thee  told. 
Ask  all  thy  fathers,  who  the  truth  will  show, 
Oi;  ask  thine  elders,  for  thine  elders  know. 

**  When  the  Most  High  with  sceptre  pointed 
down, 
Described  the  realms  of  each  beginning  crown. 
When  Adam's  offspring,  providential  care. 
To  people  countri«is,  scattered  here  and  there. 
He  to  the  limits  of  their  lands  confined. 
That  favour'd  Israel  has  its  part  assigned, 
For  Israel  is  the  Lord's,  and  gains  the  place 
3Re8er\-*d  for  those,  whom  he  would  choose  to  grace. 

"  Him  in  the  desert,  him  his  mercy  found, 
Where  Famine    dwells   and  howling  dcafs  the 

ground, 
Where  dread  is  felt  by  savage  noise  increast. 
Where  Solitude  erects  its  seat  on  waste: 
And  there  he  led  him,  and  he  taught  him  there, 
And  safely  kept  him  with  a  watchful  care; 
The  tender  apples  of  our  heedful  eye, 
Not  more  in  guard,  nor  more  securely  lie. 

**  And  as  an  eagle,  that  attempts  to  bring 
Her  unexpericncVl  young  to  trust  the  wing. 
Stirs  up  her  nest,  and  flutters  o'er  their  heads, 
And  all  the  forces  of  her  pinions  spreads. 
And  takes  and  bears  them  on  her  plumes  above, 
To  give  peculiar  proof  of  royal  love ; 
'T  was  so  the  Loid,  the  gracious  Lord  alone, 
With  kinduebs  most  peculiar,  led  his  own; 
As  no  strange  god  concurred  to  make  him  free, 
.So  none  liad  power  to  lead  him  through  but  he. 
To  lands  excelling  lands  and  planted  high. 
That  boasU  the  kindest  influencing  sky. 
He  brought,  he  liore  him,  on  the  wings  of  Grace, 
To  taste  the  plenties  of  the  ground's  increase ; 
Sweet  dropping  honey  from  the  rocky  soil. 
From  dinty  rocks  the  smootlily  flowing  oil, 
The  gilded  butter  fron*  the  stately  kine. 
The  milk  with  which  the  duggs  of  sheep  decline, 
l*he  marrow  fatness  of  the  tender  lambs, 
Tlie  bulky  breed  of  Basan's  goats  and  rams: 
'i  he  finest  flowery  wheat  that  crowns  the  plain 
Distends  its  busk,  and  loads  the  blade  with  grain. 
And  still  he  drank,  from  ripe  delicious  heaps 
Of  cluslcrs  pressMj  the  pureit  blood  of  grapes, 


But  thou  art  wanton,  fat,  and  kickest  now. 
Oh,  well  directed,  oh,  Jeshurou  thou : 
Thou  soon  wert  fat,  thy  sides  were  thickly  grown, 
Thy  fatness  deeply  cover'd  every  bone; 
Then  wanton  fulness  vain  oblivion  brought, 
And  God,  that  made  and  sav'd  thee,  was  forgot; 
While  gods  of  foreign  lands,  and  rites  abhorr'd. 
To  jealousies  and  auger  mov'd  the  Lord;  ^ 
While  gods  thy  fathers  never  knew  were  own'd. 
And  fiends  themselves  with  sacrifice  atonM. 
Oh !  fools,  unmindful  whence  your  ordcr'd  frame. 
And  whence  your  life-infusing  spirit  came; 
Such  strange  corruptions  could  his  hate  provoke. 
And  thus  their  fate  his  indignation  spoke : 

"  It  is  decreed,  Pll  hide  my  face,  ami  see, 
When  I  forsake  them,  what  their  end  Khali  be; 
For  they  *re  a  fro  ward,  very  froward  train, 
They  promise  duty,  but  return  disdain. 
Within  my  soul  they  *ve  raisM  a  jealous  flame^ 
By  new-nam'd  gods,  and  only  gods  in  name; 
They  make  the  burnings  of  my  anger  glow. 
By  guilty  vanity's  displeasing  show ; 
I'll  also  teach  their  jealousy  to  fret, 
At  such  as  are  not  form'd  a  people  yet, 
I'll  make  their  anger  vex  their  inward  breast. 
When  such  as  have  not  known  my  laws  are  blest 
A  fire,  a  fire  that  nothing  can  assuage. 
Is  kindled  in  the  fierceness  of  my  rage. 
To  bum  the  depths,  consume  the  land's  increase, 
And  on  the  mountains*  strong  foundations  seize. 
Thick  heaps  of  misrhief  on  their  heads  I  send. 
And  all  mine  arrows,  wing*d  with  fiiry,  spend  ; 
Slow-parching  death,  and  i^estilential  beat, 
Shall  bring  the  bitter  pangs  of  lingering  fiate. 
The  teeth  of  beasts  shall  swift  destruction  bring. 
The  serpents  wound  them  with  invenoniM  stingy 
The  sword  without,  and  dread  within,  consume 
The  youth  and  virgin,  in  their  lovely  bloom. 
Weak  tender  infancy,  by  suckling  fed. 
And  helpless  age,  with  hoary  frosted  head. 
1  said  I'd  scatter  all  the  sinful  race, 
I  said  I'd  make  its  mere  remembrance  cease. 
But  that  I  fear'd  the  foe's  unruly  pride,  ' 

Their  glory  vaunted,  and  their  power  deny'd, 
Whilethus  they  boast  ouramihas  shown  us  brave. 
And  God  did  nothing,  for  he  could  not  save. 
So  fond  their  thoughts  are,  so  remote  of  sense. 
And  blind  in  every  course  of  Providence. 
O  did  they  know  to  what  my  judgments  tend  ! 
O  would  they  ponder  on  their  latter  end  ! 
They  soon  would  find,  that  when  upon  the  field 
One  makes  a  thousand,  two,  ten  thousand  yield* 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  has  sold  a  rebel  state 
And  sure  inclosM  it  in  the  nets  of  Fate, 
For  what's  another's  rock  compared  with  ours, 
Let  them  be  judges  that  have  prov'd  their  powers, 
That  on  their  own  have  vainly  calPd  for  aid. 
While  ours  to  freedom  and  to  glory  led. 
*rheir  vine,  Indeed,  may  seem  to  flourish  fair. 
But.yet  it  grows  in  Sodom's  tainted  air, 
It  sucks  corruption  from  Gomorrah's  fields. 
And  galls  for  grapes  in  bitter  clusters  3'ields, 
And  poison  sheds  for  wine,  like  that  which  comeif 
From  asps,  and  dragons  death-infected  gums. 
And  are  not  these  their  hateful  sins  reveai'd. 
And  in  my  treasures  for  my  justice  seal'd  ? 
To  me  the  province  of  revenge  belongs. 
To  me  the  certain  recompense  of  wrongs. 
Their  feet  slmll  totter  in  appointed  time. 
And  threatening  danger  ^ertfike  thieir  crime^ 
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For,  wing*d  with  feather'd  haste,  the  minutes  fly 

To  bring  those  things  that  must  afflict  them  nigh. 

The  Lord  will  judge  his  own,  and  bring  them  low, 

And  then  repent,  and  turn  upon  the  foe. 

And  when  the  judgments  from  his  own  remove 

Will  thus  the  foe  conyincingly  reprove : 

Where  are  the  gods,  the  rock,  to  whom  in  vain 

Your  offerings  have  been  made,  your  victims  slain  ? 

Let  them  arise,  let  them  afford  their  aid, 

And  with  protection's  shield  surround  your  head. 

Know  then  your  Maker,  I  the  Lord  ain  be. 

Nor  ever  was  there  any  god  with  me. 

And  death,  or  life,  or  wounds,  or  health,  I.give, 

Nor  can  another  from  my  power  reprieve." 

With  solemn  state  I  lift  my  .arm  on  high. 

Above  the  glories  of  the  lofty  sky: 

And  by  myself  majestically  swear, 

I  live  for  ever,  and  for  ever  there. 

If  in  my  rage  the  glittering  sword  1  whet ; 

And,  sternly  sitting,  take  the  judgment-seat, 

My  just  awarding  sentence  dooms  my  foe, 

And  vengeance  wields  the  blade,  and  gives  the 

And  deep  in  flesh  the  blade  of  fury  bites,     [blow. 

And  deadly  deep  my  bearded  arrow  lights, 

And  both  grow  drunk  with  blood  defil'd  in  sin. 

When  executions  of  revenge  begin. 

"  Then  let  his  nation  in  a  common  voice. 
And  with  bis  nation  let  the  world  rejoice : 
For  whetber  he  for  crimes  or  trials  spill 
His  ser\'ants  blood,  he  will  avenge  it  still ; 
He  '11  break  the  troops,  he  Ml  scatter  them  afsr, 
Who  vex  our  realm  with  desolating  war. 
And  on  the  favoured  tribes,  and  on  the  land, 
Shed  victories  and  peace,  from  Mercy's  hand." 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  and  Israel  look'd  behind. 
And  gaz'd  before,  with  unconfining  mind, 
And  fix'd  in  silence  and  amazement  saw 
The  strokes  of  all  their  state  beneath  the  law. 
Their  recollection  does  its  light  present 
To  show  the  mountain  bless'd  by  God's  descent. 
To  show  their  wanderings,  their  unfixed  abode, 
And  all  their  guidance  in  the  desert  road. 
Then  where  the  beams  of  recollection  go 
To  leave  the  fancy  dispossess'd  of  show. 
The  ftiirer  light  of  prophecy's  begun. 
Which,  opening  future  days,  supplies  their  Sun, 
By  such  a  Sun  (and  fancy  needs  no  more) 
They  see  the  coming  times,  and  walk  them  o'er, 
And  now  they  gain  that  rest  their  travail  sought, 
Now  milk  and  honey  stream  along  the  thought. 
Anon  they  feel  their  souls  the  blessing  doy, 
And  God's  forgot  in  full  excess  of  joy. 
And  oft  they  sin,  and  oft  his  anger  bums. 
And  every  nation's  made  their  scourge  by  turns. 
Till,  oft  repenting,  they  convert  to  God, 
And  he,  repenting  too,  destroys  the  rod. 

O  nation  timely  warn'd  in  sacred  strain, 
O  never  let  thy  Moses  sing  in  vain! 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  happiness  prolong. 
Or,  if  thy  folly  will  fulfil  the  song, 
At  least  be  found  the  seldomer  in  ill, 
And  still  repent,  and  soon  repent  thee  still ; 
When  such  ftur  paths  thou  shalt  avoid  to  tread. 
Thy  blood  will  rest  upon  thy  sinful  head ; 
Thy  crime,  by  lasting,  will  secure  thy  foe. 
The  gracious  warning  to  the  Gentiles  go. 
And  all  the  world,  that's  call'd  to  witness  here^ 
Convinc'd  by  thine  example,  learn  to  fear. 
The  Gentiie  world,  a  mystic  Israel  grown. 
Will  in  thy  first  condition  find  their  own. 


A  God's  descent,  a  pilgrimage  below. 
And  promis'd  aest  where  living  waters  flow. 
They'll  see  the  pen  describe  in  every  trat» 
The  frowns  of  Anger,  or  the  smiles  of  Grace  ; 
Why  Mercy  turns  aside,  and  leaves  to  shine. 
What  cause  provokes  the  Jealousy  divine ! 
Why  Justice  kindles  dire  avenging  flames. 
What  endless  Power  the  lifted  arm  proclaims  ; 
Why  Mercy  shines  again  with  cheerful  ray,' 
And  Glory  double-gilds  the  lightsome  day. 
Though  nations  change,  and  Israel's  empire  dies; 
Yet  still  the  case  on  Earth  again  may  rise  ; 
Eternal  Providence  its  mle  retains, 
And  still  preserves,  and  still  applies  the  strains. 

'Twas  such  a  gift,  the  prophet's  sacred  pen. 
On  his  departure,  left  the  sons  of  men; 
Thus  he,  and  thus  the  swan  her  breath  reatgns, 
(Within  the  beauty  of  poetic  lines,) 
He  white  with  innocence,  his  figure  she. 
And  both  harmonious,  but  the  sweeter  he. 
Death  learns  to  charm,  and,  while  it  leads  to  bliss. 
Has  found  a  lovely  circumstance  in  this, 
To  suit  the  meekest  turn  of  easy  mind. 
And  actions  cheerful  in  an  air  resign'd. 

Thou  flock,  whom  Moses  to  thy  freedom  led. 
How  wilt  thou  lay  the  venerable  dead? 
Go  (if  thy  fathers  taught  a  work  they  knew) 
Go  build  a  pyramid  to  Glory  due, 
Square  the  broad  base,  with  sloping  sides  arise. 
And  let  the  point  diminish  in  the  skies. 
There  leave  the  corpse,  impending  o'er  his  head 
The  wand  whose  motion  winds  and  waves  obey'd. 
On  sable  banners  to  the  sight  describe 
The  painted  arms  of  every  mourning  tribe. 
And  thus  may  public  grief  adorn  the  tomb, 
Deep>streaming  downwards  through  the  vaulted 
On  the  black  stone  a  fair  inscription  raise,  [room. 
That  sums  his  government  to  speak  his  praise. 
And  may  the  style  as  brightly  worth  proclaim 
As  if  affection,  with  a  pointed  beam, 
Engrav'd  or  fir'd  the  words,  or  honour  due 
Had  with  itself  inlaid  the  tablet  through, 

But  stop  the  pomp  that  is  not  man's  to  pay. 
For  God  will  grace  him  in  a  nobler  way. 
Mine  eyes  perceive  an  ort>  of  heavenly  state. 
With  splendid  forms  and  light  serene  replete; 
I  hear  die  sound  of  fluttering  wings  in  air, 
I  hear  the  tuneful  tongues  of  angels  there f 
They  fly,  they  bear,  they  rest  on  Nebo's  head. 
And  in  thick  glory  wmp  the  reverend  dead  j 
This  errand  croVns  his  songs,  and  tends  to  prove 
His  near  communion  with  the  quire  above. 
Now  swiftly  down  the  steepy  mount  they  go. 
Now  swiftly  glides  their  shining  orb  below, 
And  now  moves  off,  where  rising. grounds  deny 
To  spread  their  valley  to  the  distant  eye. 
Ye  bless'd  inhabitants  of  glittering  air, 
You've  borne  the  prophet,  but  we  know  not  where. 
Perhaps,  lest  Israel,  over-fondly  led, 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  the  dead. 
Might  plant  a  grove,  invent  new  rites  divine. 
Make  him  their  idol,  and  his  grate  their  shrine. 
But  what  disorder?  what  repels  the  light? 
And  ere  its  season  forces  on  the  night } 
Why  sweep  the  spectres  o'er  the  blasted  ground  ? 
What  shakes   the    mount  with    hollow-roaring 
Hell  rolls  beneath  it,  Terrour  stalks  before  [sound  ? 
With  shrieks  and  groans,  and  Horrour  bursts  a 
And  Satan  rises  in  infernal  state,  -  [door; 

Drawn  up  by  Malice^  £nvy»  Ra8^>  ^nd  Hate, 
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In  pitchy  curiings  edg*d  by  sullen  flam«, 
And  fnm*d  a  eliariot  for  the  dreadftil  form, 
Drives  whirling  up  on  mod  Confusion's  storm. 

Then  fleroely  burning  where  the  prophet  dyM, 
"  Nor  shall  thy  nation  'scape  my  wrath/*  he 

cry^d; 
''»This  corpse  I'll  enter  and  thy  flock  mislead, 
And  all  thy  miraoles  my  lies  shall  aid. 
But  wheie?— He*s  gone,  and,  by  the  scented  sky, 
The  fovourite  courtiers  have  been  lately  nigh ; 
Oh,  slow  to  business,  cursed  in  mi8chtef*B  hour, 
Trace  on  their  odours,  and  if  Hell  has  power"—- 
This  said,  with  spite  and  with  a  bent  for  ill,    . 
He  sho4  with  ftiry  from  the  trembling  hill. 

In  vain,  proud  fiend,  thy  threats  are  half  ek« 
prest 
And  half  lie  choaking  in  thy  scomfal  breast. 
His  f  htning  bearars  have  performed  their  rite. 
And  laid  him  softly  down  in  shades  of  night, 
A  warrior  heads  the  bMid,  great  Michael  he, 
Reoown'd  for  victoria  in  wars  with  thee, 
A  sword  of  flame  to  stop  thy  course  he  bears. 
Nor  has.  thy  rage  availM,  nor  can  thy  snares ; 
•*  The  Lord  rebuke  thy  pride !'»  he  meekly  cries : 
The  Lord  has  heard  him,  and  thy  project  dies. 

Here  Moses  leaves  my  song,  the  tribes  retire. 
The  desert  flies,  and  forty  years  expire ; 
And  now,  my  Faaey,  for  a  while  be  still. 
And  think  of  commg  down  from  Nebo's  hill. 
Go  search  among  thy  forms,  and  thenco  prepare 
A  cloud  in  folds  of  soft  suirounding  air! 
Go  find  a  breeze  to  lift  thy  cloud  on  high. 
To  waft  thee  gently-rock*d  in  open  sky, 
Then  stealing  back  to  leave  a  silent  calm. 
And  thee  reposing  in  a  grove  of  palm. 
The  place  will  suit  my  next  succeeding  strain. 
And  Pil  awake  thee  soon  to  sing  again. 

DBBORAH. 

TiMB,  sire  of  years,  unfold  thy  leaf  anew. 
And  still  the  past  recall  to  present  view. 
Spread  forth  thy  circles,  swiftly  gaze  them  o'er. 
But  where  an  action's  nobly  sung  before. 
There  stop  and  stay  for  me,  whose  thoughts  de* 

sign 
To  make  another's  song  resound  in  mine. 
Pass  where  the  priesf  s  procession  bore  the  law, 
When  Jordan's  parted  waters  fix'd  with  awe. 
While  Israel  marrh'd  upon  the  naked  sand, 
AdmirM  the  wonder,  and  obtatn'd  the  land ; 
Slide  through  the  numerous  fates  of  Canaan's  kings, 
While  conquests  rode  on  Bxpedition's  wings. 
Glance  over  Israel  at  a  single  view. 
In  bondage  oft  and  oft  unbouhd  anew, 
Till  Jabin  rise,  and  Deborah  stand  enroll'd. 
Upon  the  gilded  leaTs  revolving  fold. 

Oh,  king  subdued!  oh,  woman  bom  to  fhme  f 
Oh,  wake,  my  Fancy,  for  the  glorious  theme ; 
Ob,  wake,  my  Fancy,  with  the  sense  of  praise, 
Oh,  wake  with  warblings  of  triumphant  lays. 
The  land  you  rise-in  sultry  Suns  invade ; 
But,  when  you  rise  to  sing,  you  *ll  find  a  shade. 
Those  trees  in  order,  and  with  verdure  crown'd, 
The  sacred  prophetess's  tent  surround, 
And  that  fair  palm  a  front  exactly  placM, 
That  overtops  and  overspreads  the  rest. 
Near,  the  firm  root  a  mossy  l>ank  supports. 
Where  Justice  opens  unexpcasive  courts: 


There  Deborah  rits,  the  willing  tribes  repair, 
Refer  their  causes,  and  she  judges  there; 
Nor  needs  a  guard  to  bring  her  subjects  in,'' 
Each  Grace,  each  Virtue,  proves  a  guard  unsfen; 
Nor  wants  .the  penalties  enforcing  law, 
While  great  Opinion  gives  effectual  awe. 

Now  twenty  years,  that  roll'd  in  heavy  pain, 
Saw  Jabin  gall  them  with  Oppression's  chain. 
When  she,  submissive  to  dirine  command. 
Proclaims  a  war  for  freedom  o'er  the  land, 
And  bids  young  Barack  with  those  men  descend. 
Whom  in  the  mountains  he  for  battle  tratn'd. 
**  Go,"  says  the  prophetess,  "  thy  foes  assail. 
Go  make  ten  thousand  over  all  prevail: 
Make  Jabin's  captains' feel  thine  edged  sword. 
Make  all  his  army,  God  has  spoke  the  word. 
He,  fit  for  war,  and  Israel's  hope  in  sight. 
Yet  doubts  the  numbers,  and  by  that  the  fight  ;*^ 
Then  thus  replies  with  wish  to  stand  secure, 
Or  eager  thought  to  know  the  conquest  sure ; 
"  Belov'd  of  God,  lend  thou  thy  presence  too, 
And  I  with  gladness  loail  th'  appointed  few; 
But,  if  thou  wilt  not,  let  thy  son  deny. 
For  what's  ten  thousand  men,  or  what  am  I  ?" 
*'  If  so,"  she  cries,  "  a  share  of  toil  be  mine, 
Another  share,  and  some  dishonour  thine ; 
For  God,  to  punish  doubt,  resolves  to  show 
That  leas  than  numbers  can  suppress  his  foe; 
You'll  move  to  cqnquer,  and  the  foes  to  yield. 
But  tis  a  woman's  act  secures  the  field." 

Now  seem  the  warriors  in  their  ranks  asstgnV), 
Now  forling  banners  flutter  in  the  wind: 
Her  words  encourage,  and  his  actions  lead, 
Hope  spurs  them  forward.  Valour  draws  the  blade; 
And  Freedom,  like  a  fair  reward  for  all. 
Stands  reachingforth  her  hands,  and  seems  to  call. 

On  t'other  side,  and  almost  o'er  the  plain, 
Proud  Sisera,  Jabin's  captain,  brings  his  men. 
As  thick  as  locusts  on  the  vintage  fly. 
As  thick  as  scatter'd  leaves  in  Autumn  lie. 
Bold  with  success  against  a  nation  tryM, 
And  proud  of  numbers,  and  secure  in  pride. 

Now  sounds  the  trumpet,  now  my  fancy  warms, 
And  now  methinks  I  view  their  toHs  in  ann'% 
The  lively  phantoms  tread  my  boundless  miirJ, 
And  no  faint  colours  ur  weak  strokes  designed : 
See  where  in  distant  conquest  from  afar, 
The  pointed  arrows  bring  the  wounds  of  war; 
See  where  the  lines  with  closer  force  engage*. 
And  thrust  the  spear,  and  whirl  the  sword  of  rage^ 
Here  break  the  files,  and  vainly  strive  to  closi*, 
There  on  their  own  repellM,  assist  their  foes. 
Here  Deborah  calls,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  fly. 
There  Barack  fights,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  die. 
But  now  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along. 
Expert  their  guiders,  and  their  horses  strong; 
And  Terrour,  rattling  in  their  fierce  array. 
Bears  down  on  Israel  to  restore  the  day. 
Oh,  Lord  of  battle,  oh,  the  danger's  near! 
Assist  thine  Israel,  or  they  perish  here. 
How  swift  is  Mercy's  aid,  behold  it  fly 
On  rushing  tempests  through  the  troubled  sky; 
With  dashing  rain,  with  pelting  hail  they  blow. 
And  sharply  drive  them  on  the  facing  foe. 
Thus  bless'd  with  help,  and  only  touch'd  behind. 
The  favourite  nation  presses  in  the  wind. 
But  heat  of  action  now  disturbs  the  si^ht. 
And  wild  confusion  mingles  all  the  fight; 
Cold-whistling  winds,  and  shrieks  of  "dying  men. 
And  groans  and  armour,  sound  in  all  the  plain. 
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Th^  bands  of  Canaan  fate  no  longer  dare, 
Oppress'd  by  weather  aad  destroyed  by  war ; 
And,  from  his  chariot  whence  he  rul'd  the  fight, 
Their  haughtv  leader  leaps  to  join  the  flight 
See  where  he  flit's,  and  see  the  victor  near; 
See  rapid  Conquest  in  pursuit  of  Pear.- 
See,  see,  they  both  make  oflf,  the  work  is  o'er, 
And  Fancy  cleared  of  vision  as  before. 
Thus  (if  the  mind  of  man  may  seem  to  move 
With  some  resemblance  of  the  skies  above) 
When  wars  are  gathering  in  our  hearts  below, 
We  *ve  seen  their  battles  in  ctherial  show : 
The  long  distended  tracts  of  opening  skj^  , 
The  phantoms  azure  lield  of  fight  supply ; 
The  whitish  clouds  an  argent  armour  yield, 
A  radiant  blazon  gilds  their  argent  shield ; 
Young  glittering  comets  point  tlie  ieveird  spear, 
Which  for  their  pennons  hang  their  flaming  hair. 
And  o'er  the  helms  for  gallant  Glory  drest 
Sit  curls  of  air,  and  nod  upon  the  crest. 
Thus  airm'd,  they  seem  to  march,  and  seem  to  fight, 
And  seeming  wounds  of  death  delude  the  sight. 
The  ruddy  thunder-clouds  look  stain'd  with  gore, 
And  for  the  dm  of  war  within  they  roar. 
Then  flics  aside,  and  then  a^side  pursues. 
Till  in  their  motion  al!  their  shapes  they  loose. 
Dispersing  air  concludes  the  mimic  scene, 
The  sky  shuts  up,  and  swiftly  clears  again. 

But  does  their  Si  sera  share  the  common  fate. 
Or  mourn  his  humbled  pride  in  dark  retreat? 
With  such  inquiry  near  the  palm  repair. 
Victorious  Honour  knows  and  tells  it  there. 

To  that  fair  type  of  IsraePs  late  success. 
Which  nobly  rises  as  its  weights  depress. 
To  that  fair  type  returns  the  joyful  band, 
Whose  courage  rose  to  free  their  groaning  land; 
There  stands  the  leader  in  the  pomp  of  arms, 
There  stands  the  judge  in  Beauty's  awful  charms; 
And  whilst,  retrliu'd  upon  the  resting  spear, 
He  pants  with  chase  and  breathes  in  calmer  air. 
Her  thoughts  are  working  with  a  backward  view, 
And  would  in  song  the  great  exploit  renew. 
She  sees  an  arm*d  Oppression's  hundred  hands 
Impose  its  fetters  on  the  promised  lands. 
She  sees  their  nation  struggling  in  the  chains. 
And  wars  arising  with  unequal  trains. 
She  sees  their  fate  in  arms,  the  field  imbrued. 
The  foe  disorder'd,  and  the  foe  pursued,  , 

Till  Conquest,  drest  in  rays  of  glory,  come  [home, 
With  Peace  and  Freedom,  brought  in  triumph 
Then  round  her  heart  a  beamy  gladness  plays. 
Which,  darting  forward,  thus  converts  to  praise. 

**  For  Israel's  late  avengings  on  the  foe, 
When  led  by  no  compelling  power  below. 
When  each  spring  forward  of  their  own  accord, 
Tor  this,  for  all  the  mercy,  praise  the  Lord,  [hear; 

"  Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  ye  neighbouring  princes, 
My  song  triumphant  shall  instruct  your  fear: 
My  song  triumphant  bids  your  glory  bow. 
To  God  confessed,  the  God  of  Jacob  now.    [hand, 

*•  O  glorious  Lord!  when,  with  thy  sovereign 
Thou  Ied*st  the  nation  off  from  Edom's  land. 
Then  trembled  Earth,  and  shook  the  Heavens  on 
And  clouds  in  drops  forsook  the  jnelted  sky,  [high. 
With  tumbling  waters,  hills  were  heard  tp  roar. 
And  felt  such  shocks  as  Sinai  felt  before. 
But  fear  abating,  which  by  time  decays. 
The  kinsrs  of  Canaan  rose"  in  Shampir's  days. 
And  still  continned  ev'n  in  Jael's  times. 
Their  empire  fixing  with  suQccssfvil  9rime8. 


Oppr^ion-raTS^d  all  our  lost  Bbodes, 

Nor  dare  the  people  trust  the  common  roads; 

But  paths  perplex'd,  and  unfrequented  chose. 

To  shun  the  danger  of  perplexing  foes. 

Thus  direful  was  defbrm'd  the  country  round. 

Unpeopled  towns,  anddisimprov'd  the  ground. 

Till  I,  resolving  in  tlie  gap  to  stand, 

I,  Deborah,  rose  a  mother  of  the  land. 

Where  others,  slaves  by  settled  custDm  grown. 

Could  serve,  and  choose  to  serve,  the  goda  un- 

Where  others  suflfei'd  with  a  tame  regret,  [known  ; 

Destruction  spilling  blood  in  every  gate. 

And  forty  thousand  had  not  for  the  field 

One  spear  offensive,  or  defensive  shield. 

"  O  towards  the  leaders  of  my  nation  move, 
O  beat  my  warming  heart  with  sense  of  love. 
Commend  th'  asserters  on  their  own  accord. 
And  bless  the  sovereign  causer,  bless  the  Lord. 

'*  Speak  ye,  that  ride  with  power  retura*d  in 
state. 
Speak  ye  the  praise,  that  rule  the  judgment-seat. 
Speak  ye  the  praise  to  God,  that  walk  the  roads. 
While  safety  brings  you  to  restored  abodes. 

"  The  rescued  villagers,  no  more  afraid 
Of  archers  lurking  in  the  faithless  shade. 
And  sudden  deatli  cOnvey'd  from  sounding  stringy 
Shall  safe  approach  the  water's  rising  springs ; 
And,  while  their  turns  of  drawing  there  they  wait. 
Loitering  in  ease  upon  a  mossy  seat. 
Call  all  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  mind, 
Aud  sing  the  Lord  in  all  the  blessings  kind. 
The  townsmen  rescued  from  the  tyrant*B  reign 
Shall  flock  with  joy  to  fill  their  walls  agaio. 
See  Justice  in  the  gates  the  balance  bear. 
And  none  but  her  unsbeath  a  weapon  there. 

"  Awake,  O  Deborah,  O  awake  to  praise. 
Awake,  and  utter  forth  triumphant  lays. 
Arise,  O  Barack,  be  thy  pomp  begun. 
Lead  on  thy  triumph  thou  Abinoam's  son ; 
Thy  captives  bound  in  chains,  when  God's  decree 
Made  humbled  princes  stoop  their  necks  to  thee. 
When  he,  the  giver  of  success  in  fight, 
Advanc'd  a  woman  o'er  the  sons  of  might. 

"  Against  this  Amaleck,  of  banded  foes, 
I,  Deborah,  root  of  all  the  war,  arose. 
From  Ephraim  sprung,  and  leading  Ephraim's  ' 

line; 
The  next  in  rising,  Beojamin  was  thine. 
The  ruling  heads  of  half  Manasseh's  land, 
To  serve  in  danger,  left  their  safe  oommandL 
The  tribe  of  Zebulun's  unactive  men 
For  glorious  arms  forsook  the  peaceful  pen. 
The  lords,  of  Issachar  with  Deborah  went. 
The  tribe  with  Barack  to  the  vale  was  sent. 
Where  he  on  foot  performed  the  general's  part. 
And  shared  the  soldiers  toil  to  raise  their  heart. 

"  But  Reuben's  strange  divisions  justly  wrought 
Amongirt  his  brethren  deep  concern  of  thought. 
Ah!  while  the  nation  in  affiiction  lay, 
How  could'st  thou,  Reuben,  by  the  sheepfolds  stay» 
And  let  thy  bleating  flock  divert  thy  days 
That  idly  pass'd  thee  with  inglorious  ease! 
Divided  tribe,  without  thy  dangers  free. 
Deep  were  the  searchings  of  our  heart  for  thee. 
Our  Gilead  too,  by  such  example  sway'd. 
With  unconcern  beyond  the  river  stay'd. 
And  Dan  in  ships  at  sea  for  safety  rode. 
And  frighten'd  Asher  in  its  rock's  abode. 

**  Now  sing  the  field,  the  feats  of  war  begun 
And  praise  thy  NaptMi  with  ;^u1ud. 
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To  Amiht  expoft'd,  in  pMts  adranc>d  they  ftood 
With  souls  reaotv*d,  and  gallant  rage  of  blood. 
Then  came  the  kinga  and  fought,  the  gathered 

kmgt 
By  waten  atreamiog  from  Megiddo's  springs; 
In  Taanach  vale  snstain*d  the  daring  toil, 
Yet  neither  fought  for  pay,  nor  won  the  spoiL 
The  skies,  indulgent  in  the  cause  of  riicht, 
On  Israel's  side,  against  their  army  fight. 
In  evil  aspects,  stars  and  planets  runge, 
And  by  tlie  weather  in  tempestuous  change 
Promote  the  dire  distress,  luid  make  it  known 
That  God  has  hosts  above,  to  save  his  own. 
The  Kishon  swell'd,  grew  rapid  as  they  fled. 
And  lolM  them  sinking  down  its  sandy  bed. 
O  river  Kishon,  river  of  renown! 
And,  O  my  soul,  that  trod  their  glory  down ! 
The  stony  paths,  by  which  disordered  flight 
Convey'd  their  troops  and  chariots  from  the  fight, 
With  rugged  points  their  horses  hoofs  distressed. 
And  broke  them  prancing  in  impetuous  haste. 
"  Curse,  curse  ye  Meroz,  curse  the  town  ab* 

horred, 
(So  spake  the  glorious  angel  of  the  Lord) 
For  Mero2  came  not  in  the  field  prepared. 
To  join  that  side  on  which  the  Lord  declared. 
But  bless  ye  Jael,  be  the  Kenitees  name 
Above  our  women's  bless'd  in  endless  fame. 
7*he  captain,  faint  with  sore  fatigue  of  flight. 
Implored  for  water  to  support  his  might. 
And  milk  she  poar*d  him,  while  he  water  sought, 
And  in  her  lordly  dish  her  butter  brought. 
With  courage  well'^leserving  to  prevail. 
One  hand  the  hammer  held,  and  one  the  nail, 
And  him,  reclinM  to  sleep,  she  boldly  slew. 
She  smote,  she  pierc'd,  she  struck  the  temples 

through. 
Before  her  feet,  reluctant  on  the  clay, 
He  bow'd,  he  fell;  he  bowM,  he  fell,  belay; 
He  bow'd,  he  fell,  he  dy'd.    By  such  degrees 
As  thrice  she  struck;  each  stroke's  effect  she  sees. 
"  His  mother  gaz'd  with  long-expecting  eyes; 
And,  grown  impatient,  through  the  lattice  cries, 

*  Why  moves  the  chariot  of  my  son  so  slow  ? 
Or  what  affidrs  retard  his  coming  so?' 

Her  ladies  answer'd— but  she  would  not  stay, 
(For  pride  had  taught  what  flattery  meant  to  say) 

*  They  »ve  sped,'  she  says,  •  and  now  the  prey 

they  share. 
For  each  a  damsel,  or  a  lovely  pair. 
For  Si  sera's  part  a  robe  of  gallant  grace, 
Where  diverse  colours  rich  embroidery  trace, 
Meet  for  the  necks  of  those  who  win  the  spoil 
When  triumph  offers  its  reward  for  toil.' 

**  Thus  perish  all  whom  God's  decrees  oppose, 
Thus,  like  the  vanquish'd,  perish  all  thy  foes, 
But  let  the  men  that  in  thy  name  delight 
Be  like  the  Sun  in  heavenly  glory  bright. 
When  mounted  on  the  dawn  he  posts  away. 
And  with  full  strength  increases  on  the  day." 

'Twas  here  the  prophetess  respir'd  from  song, 
Then  loudly  shouted  all  the  cheerful  throng, 
By  freedom  gain'd,  by  victory  complete, 
Prcpar*d  for  mirth  irregularly  great 
The  frowns  of  sorrow  gave  their  ancient  place 
To  pleasure,  drawn  in  smiles  of  every  face. 
The  pnroans  of  slavery  were  no  longer  wrung, 
But  thoughts  of  comfort  from  the  bles&ing  sprung. 
An^  as  they  shouted  from  the  breezy  west, 
Amongst  the  plumes  that  deck  th^  ainger'ji  creyt, 


The  spirit  of  applause  itself  convey'd 
On  wafted  air,  and  lightly  waving  playM : 
Such  was  the  case  (or  such  ideas  flow 
From  thought  replenish'd  with  triumphant  sliow). 
What  rai^d  their  joy  their  love  could  also  raise,' 
And  each  contended  in  the  words  of  praise. 
And  every  word  proclaim'd  the  wonders  past. 
And  God  was  still  the  first,  and  still  the  last; 
Deep  in  their  souls  the  fair  impression  lay, 
Deep-tnc'd,  and  never  to  be  worn  away. 

From  hence  the  rescued  generation  stiU 
Abhorr'd  the  practice  of  rebellious  ill. 
And  fear'd  the  punishment  for  ill  abhorr'd. 
And  lov'd  repentance,  and  ador'd  the  Lord. 

Prom  hence  in  all  their  days  the  Lord  was  kind. 
His  face  serene  with  settled  favours  shin'd, 
Fair  banish'd  Order  was  recall'd  in  state, 
The  laws  reviv'd,  the  princes  rul'd  the  gate, 
Peace  cheer'd  the  vales.  Contentment  hiugh'd  with 

Peace, 
Gay  blooming  Plenty  rose  with  large  increase. 
Sweet  Mercy  those  who  thought  on  mercy  blest. 
And  so  for  forty  years  the  laud  had  rest. 

Rest,  happy  land,  a  while;  ah,  longer  so, 
Didst  thou  thine  happiness  sincerely  know ! 
But  soon  thy  quiet  with  thy  goodness  past. 
And  in  the  song  alone  obtain-'d  to  last 

Live,  song  triumphant,  live  in  &ir  record^ 
And  teach  succeeding  times  to  fear  the  Lord; 
For  Fancy  moves  by  bright  examples  woo'd. 
And  wins  the  mind  with  images  of  good. 
Touch'd  with  a  sacred  rage  and  heavenly  flame, 
I  strive  to  sing  thine  universal  aim. 
To  quit  the  subject,  and  in  lays  sublime^ 
Th^  moral  fit  for  any  point  of  time. 
Then  go,  my  verses,  with  applying  strain. 
Go  form  a  triumph  not  ascrib'd  to  men. 

Let  all  the  clouds  of  grief  impending  lie. 
And  storms  of  trouble  drive  along  the  sky. 
Then  humble  Piety  thine  accents  raise. 
For  prayer  will  prove  the  powerful  charm  of  ease*. 

Lo,  now  my  soul  has  spoke  its  best  desires, 
How  blessings  answer  what  the  prayer  requires! 
Before  thy  sigbs  the  clouds  of  grief  retreat. 
The  storms  of  trouble  by  thy  tears  abate. 
And  radiant  Glory,  from  her  upper  sphere. 
Looks  down  and  glitters  in  relented  air. 

Rise,  lovely  Piety,  firom  earthy  bed. 
The  parted  flame  descends  upon  thine  head. 
This  wondrous  mitre,  firam'd  by  sacred  love. 
And  for  thy  triumph  sent  thee  from  above. 
In  two  bright  points  with  upper  rays  aspires, 
And  rounds  thy  temples  with  innocuous  fires. 
Rise,  lovely  Piety,  with  pomp  appear, 
And  thou,  kind  Mercy,  lend  thy  chariot  here; 
On  either  side,  fair  Fame  and  Honour  place. 
Behind  let  Plenty  walk  in  hand  with  Peace ; 
While  Irreligion,  muttering  horrid  sound, 
With  fierce  and  proud  Oppression  backward  bound. 
Drag  by  the  wheels  along  th^  dusty  plain, 
And  gnashing  lick  the  ground,  and  curse  with  paiu. 

Now  come,  ye  thousands,  and  more  thousands 

yet, 

With  order  join  to  fill  the  train  of  state, 
Souls  tun'd  for  praising  to  the  temple  bring. 
And  thus  amidst  the  sacred  music  sing : 
*'  Hail,  Piety !  triumphant  goodness,  hail ! 
Hail,  O  prevailing,  ever  O  prevail ! 
At  thine  entreaty.  Justice  leaves  to  frown. 
And. Wrath  appeasing  lays  the  thunder  down; 
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The  tender  betit  of  yearning  Mercy  bums, 
hove  asks  a  blessing,  and  the  Lord  returns. 
In  bis  great  name  that  Heaven  and  Earth  has 

made. 
In  his  great  name  alone  we  find  ^nr  aid ; 
Then  bless  the  name,  and  let  the  world  adore. 
From  this  time  forward,  and  for  evermore. 

HANNAH. 

Nov  crowds  move  off,  retiring  trumpets  sound. 
On  echoes  dying  in  their  last  rebound ; 
The  notes  of  Fancy  seem  no  longer  strong, 
But  sweetening  closes  fit  a  private  song. 
So  when  the  storms  forsake  the  sea*s  command. 
To  break  their  forces  in  the  winding  land, 
No  more  their  blasts  tumultuous  rage  proclaim, 
But  sweep  in  murmurs  o*er  a  murmuring  stream. 

Then  seek  the  subject,  and  its  song'be  mine. 
Whose  numbers,  mixt  in  sacred  story,  shine : 
Go,  brightly-working  Thought,  prepar*d  to  fly, 
Abbve  the  page  on  hovering  pinions  lie. 
And  beat  with  stronger  force,  to  make  thee  rise 
Where  beauteous  Hannah  meets  the  searching  eyes. 

There  frame  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords. 
The  town  be  Sbiloh  call'd,  the  tent  the  Lord's. 
Carv'd  pillars,  fiUetted  with  silver,  rear. 
To  close  the  curtains  in  an  outward  square, 
But  those  within  it,  which  the  porch  uphold, 
Be  finely  wrought,  and  overlaid  with  gold. 

Here  Eli  comes  to  take  the  resting-seat. 
Slow  moving  forward  with  a  reverend  gait: 
Sacred  in  office,  venerably  sage. 
And  venerably  great  in  silver'd  age. 
Here  Hannah  comes,  a  melancholy  wife, 
Reproached  for  barren  in  the  marriage-life ; 
Like  summer  mornings  she  to  sight  appears, 
Bedew'd  and  shining  in  the* midst  of  tears. 
Her  heart  in  bitterness  of  grief  she  bow'd. 
And  thus  her  wishes  to  the  Lord  she  vow*d: 
**  If  thou  thine  handmaid  with  compassion  see, 
If  I,  my  God !  am  not  forgot  by  thee; 
If  in  mine  offspring  thou  prolong  my  line. 
The  child  I  wish  for  all  bis  days  be  thine  j 
His  life  devoted,  in  thy  courts  be  led. 
And  not  a  razor  come  upon  his  head." 

So,  from  recesses  of  her  inmost  soul. 
Through  moving  lips  her  still  devotion  stole: 
As  silent  waters  glide  through  parted  trees. 
Whose  branches  tremble  with  a  rising  breeze. 
The  words  were  lost  because  her  heart  was  low. 
But  free  desire  had  taught  the  mouth  to  go ; 
This  Eli  mark'd,  and,  with  a  voice  severe, 
While  yet  she  multiply'd  her  thoughts  in  prayer, 
•«  How  long  shall  wiue,»»  he  cries,  "  distract  thy 

breast? 
Be  gone,  and  lay  the  drunken  fit  by  rest" 

**  Ah !"  says  the  mourner,  "  count  not  this  for 
sin. 
It  is  not  wine,  but  grief,  that  works  within  ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  wretched  hand-maid  know. 
Her  prayer's  complaint,  and  bet  condition  woe." 
Then  spake  the  sacred  priest,  "In  peace  depart. 
And  with  thy  comfort  God  fulfil  thine  heart!" 
His  blessing  thus  pronounc'd  with  awAil  sound, 
The  votary  bending  leaves  the  solemn  ground, 
She  seems  confirm'd  the  Lord  has  heard  her  cries. 
And  cheerful  hope  the  tears  of  trouble  dries, 
And  makes  her  altered  eyes  irradiate  roll. 
With  joy  that  .dawns  in  thought  upon  the  soul. 


Now  let  the  town,  and  tent,  and  cmtrt  vemaii^ 
And  leap  the  time  till  Hannah  comes  again. 
As  painted  prospects  skip  along  the  gnreen. 
From  hills  to  mountains  eminently  seen. 
And  leave  their  intervals  that  sink  below. 
In  deep  retreat,  and  unexpress'd  to  show. 

Behold  !  she  comes  (but  not  as  once  she  came. 
To  grfeve,  to  sigh,  and  teach  her  eyes  to  stream)  ^ 
Content  adorns  her  with  a  lively  ^ce. 
An  open  look,  and  smiling  kind  of  grace  ; 
Her  little  Samuel  in  her  arms  she  bears, 
The  wish  of  long  desire^  and  child  of  prayers  ; 
And  as  the  sacrifice  she  brought  begun, 
To  reverend  Eli  she  presents  her  son. 
**  Here,"  cries  the  mother,  "  here  my  lord  may  see 
The  woman  come,  who  pray'd  in  grief  by  thee ; 
The  child  I  sued  for,  God  in  bounty  gave : 
And  what  he  granted,  let  him  now  receive.** 

But  still  the  votary  f^s  her  temper  move« 
With  all  the  tender  violence  of  love. 
That  sttU  ei^oys  the  gift,  and  inly  bums 
To  search  for  larger,  or  for  more  returns. 
Then,  fiird  with  blessings  which  allure  to  praiaep 
And  rais'd  by  joy  to  soul-enchanting  lays. 
Thus  thanks  the  Lord,  beneficently  kind, 
In  sweet  efiusions  of  the  grateful  mind : 
"  My  lifting  heart,  with  more  than  oomtnon  heat. 
Sends  up  its  thanks  to  Gk>d  on  every  beat. 
My  glory,  rais'd  above  the  reach  of  scorn. 
To  God  exalts  its  bighly*planted  horn; 
My  month  enlarged,  mine  enemies  defies. 
And  finds  in  God*s  salvation  full  replies. 
Oh,  bright  in  holy  beauty's  power  divine. 
There's  none  whose  glory  can  compare  with  thine ! 
None  share  thine  honours, nay ,  there's  none  beside. 
No  rock  on  which  thy  creatures  can  confide. 

"  Ye  proud  in  spirit,  who  your  gift  adore. 
Unlearn  the  (aults,  and  speak  with  pride  no  more; 
No  more  your  words  in  arrogance  be  shown. 
Nor  call  the  works  of  Providence  your  own. 
Since  he  that  rules  us  infinitely  knows. 
And,  as  he  wills,  his  acts  of  power  dispose. 

"  The  strong,  whose  sinewy  forces  arch'd  the  bow. 
Have  seen  it  shatterM  by  the  conquering  foe ; 
The  weak  have  folt  their  nerves  more  firmly  braoe« 
And  new-sprung  vigour  in  the  limbs  increase. 
'Ilie  full,  whom  vary'd  tastes  of  plenty  fed. 
Have  let  their  labour  out  to  gain  their  bread. 
The  poor,  that  languish'd  in  a  starving  state^ 
Content  and  full,  have  oeai^d  to  beg  tl^r  meat. 
The  barren  womb,  no  longer  barren  now, 
(Oh,  be  my  thanks  accepted  with  my  vow!) 
In  pleasure  wonders  at  a  mother's  pain, 
And  sees  her  offspring,  end  conceives  again ; 
While  she  that  glory'd  in  her  numerous  heirs. 
Now  broke  by  feebleness,  no  longer  bears. 

"  Such  turns  their  rising  from  the  Lord  derive. 
The  Lord  that  kills,  the  Lord  that  makes  alive; 
He  brings  by  sickness  down  to  gaping  graves. 
And,  by  restoring  health,  from  sickness  saves. 
He  makes  the  poor  by  keeping  back  his  store. 
And  makes  the  rich  by  blessing  men  with  more; 
He  sinking  hearts  with  bitter  grief  annoys. 
Or  lifts  them  bounding  with  eniiven*d  joys. 

**  He  takes  the  beggar  firom  bis  humbl^  ^^^^y. 
From  off  the  dunghill  where  despis'd  he  lay, 
To  mix  with  princes  in  a  rank  supreme. 
Pill  thrones  of  honour,  and  inherit  fame : 
For  all  the  pillars  of  exalted  state. 
So  nobly  firm,  so  UeautifiiUy  great. 
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Whose  Yariouf 'Ofden  bear  the  rounded  ball, 
Which  would  without  them  to  coofiuioB  fiUl, 
All  are  the  Lord's,  at  his  dispos«re  stand. 
And  prop  the  goyem'd  world  at  his  command. 

**  His  mercy,  still  more  wonderiiilly  sweet, 
Shall  guard  the  righteous,  and  uphold  their  feet. 
While,  through  the  darkness  of  the  wicked  soul, 
Amazement,  dread,  and  desperation  roll ; 
While  enyy  stops  their  tongues,  and  hopeless  grief. 
That  sees  their  fears,  but  not  their  fears'  relief 
And  they  their  strength  as  unavailing  view, 
Snce  none  shall  trust  in  that  and  safety  too. ' 

"  The  foes  of  Israel,  for  his  Israel's  sake. 
God  will  to  pieces  in  his  anger  break ; 
His  bolts  of  thunder  from  an  open'd  sky, 
Shall  on  their  heads,  with  force  unerring,  fly. 
His  voice  shall  call,  and  all  the  world  shall  hear, 
And  all  for  sentence  at  his  seat  appear." 

But  mount  to  gentler  praises,  mount  again. 
My  thoughts,  prophetic  of  Messiah's  reign  $ 
Perceive  the  glories  which  around  him  shine. 
And  thus  thine  hymn  be  crown'd  with  g^race  divine. 

'TIS  here  the  numbers  find  a  bright  repose, 
The  vows  ace^ted,  and  the  votary  goes. 
But  thou,  my  soul,  upon  her  accents  hung,   . 
And  sweetly  pleased  with  what  she  sweetly  sung. 
Prolong  the  pleasure  with  thine  ihward  eyes. 
Turn  back  thy  thoughts,  and  see  the  subject  rise. 

In  her  peculiar  case,  the  song  begun. 
And  for  a  while  through  private  blessings  run. 
As  through  their  banks  the  curiing  waters  play. 
And  soft  in  murmurs  kiss  the  flowery  way,    ^ 
With  force  increasing  then  she  leaps  the  bounds, 
And  Uuigely  flows  on  more  extended  grounds; 
Spreads  wide  and  wider,  till  vast  seas  appear. 
And  boundless  views  of  Providence  are  here. 
How  swt^  these  views  along  her  anth^n  glide. 
As  waves  on  waves  push  forwanl  in  the  tide! 
How  swift  thy  wonders  o'er  my  fancy  sweep, 
O  Providenoe,  thou  great  unfethom'd  deep ! 
Where  Resignation  gently  dips  the  wing, 
And  learns  to  love  and  thank,  admire  and  sing ; 
But  bold  presumptuous  reasonings,  diving  down 
To  reach  the  bottom,  in  their  diving  drown. 

Neglecting  man,  forgetful  of  thy  ways, 
'  Nor  owns  thy  care,  nor  thinks  of  giving  praise. 
But  from  himself  his  happiness  derives. 
And  thanks  his  wisdom,  when  by  thine  he  thrives; 
His  limbs  at  ease  in  soft  repose  he  spreads, 
Bewitcfa'd  with  vain  delights,  on  flowery  beds; 
And,  while  his  sense  the  fragrant  breezes  kiss. 
He  meditates  a  waking  dream  of  bliss ; 
He  thinks  of  kingdoms,  and  their  crowns  are  near; 
He  thinks  of  glories,  and  their  rays  appear; 
He  thinks  of  beauties,  and  a  lovely  face 
Serenely  smiles  in  every  taking  grace ; 
He  thinks  of  riches,  and  their  heaps  arise; 
Display  their  glittering  forms,  and  fkt  his  eyes; 
Thus  drawn  with  pleasures  in  a  charming  view. 
Rising  he  reaches,  and  would  fein  pursue. 
But  still  the  fleeting  shadows  mock  his  care. 
And  sUll  his  fingers  grasp  at  yielding  air; 
Whate%r  our  tempers  as  their  comforts  want. 
It  ia  not  man's  to  take,  but  God's  to  grant. 
If  then,  persisting  in  the  vain  design, 
We  look  for  bliss  without  an  help  divine. 
We  itill  may  search,  and  search  without  relief. 
Nor  only  want  a  bUas,  huf  find  a  grief. 
That  such  conviction  may  to  sight  i4>pear, 
in  dn«9a  7f  mi  ^  inin»  VMtetors  hem; 


Behold  a  scene  upon  your  folly  wrought. 
And  let  this  lively  scene  instruct  the  thoi^ht. 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise. 
Then  cast  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies; 
Still  swell  its  sides  with  breati^—O  beauteous  frame ! 
tt  grows,  it  shines:  be  now  the  world  thy  name ! 
Methinks  creation  forms  itself  within. 
The  men,  the  towns,  the  birds,  the  trees,  are  seen; 
The  skies  above  present  an  azure  show. 
And  lovely  verdure  paints  an  Earth  below. 
I'll  wind  myself  in  this  delightful  sphere. 
And  live  a  thousand  years  of  pleasure  there; 
Roll'd  up  in  blisses,  which  around  me  close. 
And  now  regal'd  with  these,  and  now  with  those. 
False  hope,  but  fidser  words  of  joy,  feiewel. 
You've  rent  the  lodging  where  I  meant  to  dwell. 
My  bubbles  burst,  my  prospects  disappear. 
And  leave  behind  a  moral  and  a  tear. 
If  at  the  type  our  dreaming  souls  awake; 
And  Hannah's  strains  their  just  impression  make^ 
The  boundless  power  of  Providencie  we  know. 
And  fix  our  trust  on  nothing  here  below. 
Then  be,  grown  pleas'd  that  men  his  greatneig 

own. 
Looks  down  serendy  from  his  starry  throne. 
And  bids  the  blessed  da3rs  our  prayers  hare  won^ 
Put  on  their  glories,  and  prepare  to  run. 
For  which  our  thanks  be  justly  sent  above, 
EnlavgHl  by  gladness,  and  inspired  with  love  t 
For.  which  his  praises  be  for  ever  song, 
O  sweet  employment  of  the  gratefol  tongue  I 

Burst  forth,  my  temper,  in  a  godly  fiame. 
For  all  his  blessings  laud  his  holy  name: 
That,  ere  mine  eyes  saluted  cheerfol  day. 
A  gift  devoted  in  the  womb  Hay, 
Like  Samuel  vow'd,  before  my  breath  I  drew, 
O  could  I  prove  in  life  like  Samuel  too ! 
That  all  my  frame  is  exquisitdy  wrought. 
The  worid  enjoy'd  by  sense,  and  God  by  thought; 
That  living  streams  through  living  channels  glide. 
To  make  this  frame  by  NatuiV's  course  abide; 
That,  for  its  good,  by  Providence's  cars. 
Fire  joins  with  water,  earth  concurs  with  air| 
That  Mercy's  ever- jnexhausted  store 
Is  pleas'd  to  profier,  and  to  promise  more; 
And  all  the  proffers  stream  with  grace  divine^ 
And  all  the  promises  with  glory  shine. 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  in  one  accord. 
Let  all  that  is  within  roe  praise  the  Lord  ; 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  and  ever  strivn 
To  keep  the  sweet  remembrances  aliVe. 
Still  raise  the  kind  affections  of  thine  heart. 
Raise  every  gratefiil  word  to  bear  a  part. 
With  every  word  the  strains  of  love  devise^ 
Awake  thine  harp,  and  thou  thyself  arise^ 
Then,  if  his  merey  be  not  half  express'd. 
Let  wondering  Silence  magnify  the  vest, 

DAVID. 

My  thought,  on  views  of  admiration  honf ^ 
Intently  ravish'd,  mid  depriv'd  of  tongue, 
Now  darts  a  while  on  Earth,  a  while  in  air. 
Here  mov'd  with  praise,  and  mov^  with  glory  there; 
The  joys  entrancing,  and  the  route  surprise, 
Half  fix  the  blood,  and  dim  the  moistening  eyes; 
Pleasure  and  praise  on  one  another  break, 
An  exclamation  longs  at  heart  to  speak;    ■ 
When  thus  my  genius  on  the  work  design'd, 
Awaiting  dowly,  fuides  the  wandering  mind. 
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If,  while  thy  thanks  would  in  thy  layi  be  wrought, 
A  bright  astonishment  involve  the  thought. 
If  yet  thy  temper  would  attempt  to  sing, 
Another's  quiil  shall  imp  thy  feebler  wing; 
3ebold  the  name  of  royal  David  near, 
Behold  his  music,  and  his  measures  hearj 
Whose  harp  devotion  in  a  rapture  strung, 
And  leit  no  state  of  pious  souls  unsung. 

Him  to  the  wondering  world  bet  newly  shown, 
Celestial  Poetry  pronounced  her  own ; 
A  thousand  Hopes,  on  clouds  adorn'd  with  rays, 
Bent  down  their  little  beauteous  forms  to  gaze; 
Fair-blooming  Innocence,  with  tender  years, 
And  native  Sweetness  for  the  ravish'd  ears. 
Prepared  to  smile  within  his  early  song. 
And  brought  their  rivers,  groves,  and  plains  along; 
Majesipc  Honour,  at  the  palace  bred, 
EnrobM  in  white,  embroidered  o'er  with  red, 
Beacb'd  forth  the  sceptre  of  her  royal  fate, 
His  forohead  touch'd,  and  bid  his  lays  be  great; 
Undaunted  Courage,  deck'd  with  manly  charms, 
With  waving  azure  plumes,  aud  gilded  arms, 
Display'd  the  glories  and  the  toils  of  fight, 
Demanded  Fame,  aiid  calPd  him  forth  to  write. 
To  perfect  these,  the  sacred  Spirit  came. 
By  mild  infusion  of  celestial  flame, 
And  mov.'d  with  dov6.1ike  candour  in  his  breast, 
And  breath'd  his  graces  over  all  the  rest 
Ah !.  where  the  daring  flights  of  men  aspire. 
To  match  iiis  numbers  with  an  equal  fire ; 
In  vain  they  strive  to  make  proud  Babel  rise. 
And  with  an  earth-born  labour  touch  the  skies : 
While  I  the  glittering  pag^  resolve  to  view. 
That  will  the  subject  oip  my  lines  renew : 
The  laurel  wreath,  my  fame's  imagined  shade, 
Around  my  beating  temples  fears  to  fede; 
Hy  fiunting  fancy  trembles  on  the  brink. 
And  David's  God  must  help,  or  else  I  sink. . 

As  rolling  rivers  in  their  channels  flow. 
Swift  from  aloft,  but  on  the  level  slow: 
Or  rage  in  rocks,  or  glide  along  the  plains. 
So  just,  so  copious,  move  the  psalmist's  strains; 
So  sweetly  vary'd  with  proportionM  heat. 
So  gently  clear,  or  so  sublimely  great; 
While  Nature's  seen  in  all  her  forms  to  shine^ 
And,mix  with  beauties  drawn  from  Truth  divine; 
Sweet  beauties  (sweet  affection's^endless  rill) 
That  in  the  soul  like  honey-drops  distil. 

Hail,  Holy  Spirit,  bail  supremely  kind, 
Whoso  inspiration  thus  enlaorg'd  the  mind; 
Who  taught  him  what  the  gentle  shepherd  sings. 
What  rich  expression  suit  the  port  of  kings ; 
What  daring  words  describe  the  soldier's  beat. 
And  what  the  prophet's  extacies  relate; 
Nor  let  his  worst  condition  be  forgot, 
In  all  this  splendour  of  exalted  thought. 
On  one  thy  different  sorts  of  graces  ffall, 
Still  made  for  each,  of  equal  force  in  all ; 
And  while  fifom  heavenly  courts  he  feels  a  flame. 
He  sings  the  place  from  whence  the  blessing  came; 
And  makea  fait  inspirations  sweetly  prove 
The  tunefol  aabjebt  of  the  mind  they  move. 

immortal  Spirit,  light  of  life  instill'd, 
.  Who  thus  the  bosom  of  a  mortal  fill'd,  [dim. 

Though  weak  my  voice,  and  though  my  light  be 
Yet  fain  I'd  praise  thy  wondrous  gifts  in  him; 
Then,  since  thine  aid's  attracted  by  desire, 
And  they  that  speak  thee  right  must  feel  thy  fire. 
Vouchsafe  a  portion  of  thy  grace  divine, 
Anfl-na^  my  Toace,  and  in  my  numbers  shine: 


I  sing  of  David,  David  siogs  of  thee, 
Assivt  the  psalmist,  and  his  work  in  me. 

But  now,  my  verse,  arising  on  the  ^ 
What  part  of  all  thy  subject  wiHthou  siBg? 
How  fire  thy  firsi  attempt?  in  what  resort 
Of  Paiestina's  plains,  or  Salem's  court; 
VHiere,  as  his  hands  the  solemn  measure  play'd, 
Curs'd  fiends  with  torment  and  confusion  fled; 
Where,  at  the  rosy  spring  of  cheerful  light» 
(If  pious  Fame  record  tradition  right) 
A  soft^efllation  of  celestial  fire 
Came  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  Ijrre;  . 
Still  swjeetly  giving  every  trembling  string 
So  much  of  sound,  as  made  him  wake  to  sing  ? 

Within  my  view  the  country  first  appears. 
The  country  first  enjoy'd  his  youthful  years ; 
Then  frame  thy  shady  landscapes  in  my  strain. 
Some  conscious  mountain  or  eccustom'd  plain; 
Where  by  the  waters,  on  the  grass  leclin'd. 
With  notes  he  rais'd,  with  notes  be  calm'd  hts- 

mind; 
For  through  the  paths  of  raral  life  I'll  stray, 
And  in  his  pleasures  paint  a  shepherd's  day. 

With  grateful  sentiments,  with  active  will. 
With  voice  exerted,  and  enlivening  skill. 
His  free  retnm  of  thanks  he  duly  paid, 
And  each  new  day  new  beams  of  bounty  shed. 
'*  Awake,  my  tunefol  harp ;  awake,"  be  cries; 
*'  Awake,  my  lute,  the  Sun  begins  to  rise; 
My  Ood,  I'm  ready  now !"  then  takes  a  flight. 
To  purest  Piety's  exalted^heigbt: 
Prom  ttienee  his  soul,  with  Heaven  itself  in  view. 
On  humble  prayers  and  humble  praiiies  flew« 
The  praise  as  pleasing,  and  as  sweet  the  prayer. 
As  incense  curling  up  through  morning  air. 

When  towards  the  field  with  early  steps  he  trod. 
And  gaz'd  around,  and  own'd  the  works  of  God, 
Perhaps,  in  sweet  melodious  words  of  praise. 
He  drew  the  prospect  which  adom'd  his  ways^ 
The  soil,  but  newly  visited  with  rain. 
The  river  of  the  Lord  with  springing  grain. 
Enlarge,  inerease  the  toften'd  furrow  blest. 
The  year  with  goodness  crown'd,  with  beauty  drest* 
And  still  to  power  divine  ascribe  it  all. 
From  whose  high  paths  the  drops  of  fatness  £sll;. 
Then  in  the  song  the  smiling  sights  rejoice. 
And  all  the  mute  creation  finds  a  voice ; 
With  thick  returns  delightful  echoes  fill 
The  pastur'd  green,  or  soft  ascending  htl, 
Rais'd  by  the  bleatings  of  unnumber'd  sheep. 
To  boast  their  glories  in  the  crowds  they  keep. 
And  corn,  that's  waving  in  the  western  gale. 
With  joyful  sound  proclaims  the  cover'd  vale. 

Whene'er  his  flocks  the  lovely  shepherd  drove. 
To  neighbouring  waters,  to  the  neighbouring  grove; 
To  Jordan's  flood,  refreshed  by  cooling  wind. 
Or  Cedron's  brook,  to  mo^sy  banks  confin'd; 
In  easy  notes,  and  guise  of  lowly  swain,     [train : 
'Twas  thus  he  charm'd  and  taught-  the  listening 

*'  The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  bountifol  and  good, 
I  canpot  want,  sinco  he  provides  me  food; 
Me  for  his  sheep  along  the  verdant  meads, 
Mc,  all  too  mean,  his  tender  mercy  leads. 
To  taste  the  springs  of  life,  and  taste  repo^ 
Whenever  living  pasture  sweetly  grows. 
And  as  I  cannot  want,  I  need  not  fear. 
For  still  the  presence  of  my  shepherd's  near; 
Through  darksome  vales,  where  beasts  of  prey 

resort. 
Where  Death  appears  with  all  U«  4raadfii^  ^W^ 
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'  His  rod  and  hook  direct  me  wlien  I  stray » 
He  calls  to  fold,  and  they  direct  my  way.** 

Perhaps,  when  seated  on  the  river*s  brink. 
He  saw  the  tender  sheep  at  noon-day  drink, 
He  sung  the  land  where  milk  and  honey  glide. 
And  fattening  plenty  rolls  upon  the  tide. 

Or,  fix*d  within  the  freshness  of  a  shade. 
Whose  boughs  diffuse  their  leaves  around  his  head, 
He  borrowed  notions  ft-om  the  kind  retreat. 
Then  sung  the  righteous  in  their  happy  state, 
And  how,  by  Providential  care,  success 
Shall  all  their  actions  in  due  season  bless; 
So  firm  they  stand,  so  beautifnl  they  look. 
As  planted  trees  aside  the  pm-ling  brook : 
Not  faded  by  the  rays  that  parch  the  plain, 
Nor  careful  for  the  want  of  dropping  rain : 
The  leaves  sprout  forth,  the  rising  branches  shoot, 
And  Summer  crowns  them  with  the  ripen'd  fruit 

But  if  the  flowery  field,  with  varied  hue. 
And  native  sweetness,  entertain'd  his  view; 
The  flowery  field  with  all  the  glorious  throng 
Of  lively  colours  rose,  to  paint  his  song ; 
Its  pride  and  fall  within  the  numbers  ran. 
And  spake  the  life  of  transitory  man* 

As  grass  arises  by  degrees  unseen 
To  deck  the  breast  of  Earth  with  lovely  green, 
TiVi  Nature's  order  brings  the  withering  days, 
And  all  the  Summer's  beauteous  pomp  decays; ' 
So,  by  degrees  unseen,  doth  man  arise, 
So  blooms  by  course,  and  so  by  course  he  dies. 
Or  as  her  head  the  gaudy  floweret  heaves. 
Spreads  to  the  Sun,  and  boasts  her  silken  leaves, 
Till  accidental  winds  their  glory  shed. 
And  then  they  fall  before  the  time  to  fade ; 
So  man  appears,  so  falls  in  all  his  prime, 
Ere  Age  approaches  on  the  steps  of  Time. 

But  thee,  my  God !  thee  still  the  same  we  find, 
Thy  glory  lasting,  and  thy  mercy  kind; 
That  still  the  just,  and  all  his  race,  may  know 
No  cause  to  mourn  their  swift  account  below. 

When  from  beneath  he  saw  the  wandering  sheep. 
That  graz'd  the  level,  range  along  the  steep. 
Then  rose,  the  wanton  stragglers  home  to  call. 
Before  the  pearly  dews  at  evening  fall; 
Perhaps  new  thoughts  the  rising  ground  supply. 
And  that  employs  his  mind  which  fills  his  eye. 
'*  From*  pointed  hills,"  he  cries,  "  my  wishes  tend, 
To  that  great  hilt  from  whence  supports  descend : 
Hie  Lord's  that  hill,  that  place  of  sure  defence. 
My  wants  obtain  their  certain  help  from  thence." 
And  as  large  hills  projected  shadows  throw. 
To  ward  the  Sun  from  off  the  vales  below, 
Or  fbr  their  safety  stop  the  blast  above. 
That,  with  raw  vapours  loaded,  nightly  rove  j 
So  shall  protection  u'^r  his  servants  spread. 
And  I  repose  beneath  the  sacred  shade. 
Unhurt  by  rage,  that,  like  a  Summer's  day,  ' 
Destroys  and  scorches  with  impetuous  ray: 
3y  .wasting  sorrows,  undepriv'd  of  rest, 
liiat  fall,  like  damps  by  moon-shine,  on  the  breast. 
Here  from  the  mind  the  prospects  seem  to  wear, 
And  leave  the  couch'd  design  appearing  bare ; 
And  now  no  more  the  shepherd  sings  his  hill, 
But  sings  the  sovereign  Lord's  protection  still. 
Por  81  he  sect  the  Night  prepared  to  come, 
On  wings  of  Evening,  be  prepares  for  home; 
And  in  the  song  thus  adds  a  blessing  more. 
To  what  tbe  thought  within  the  figure  bore : 
**  Eternal  Goodness  manifestly  still 
Prtftrret  my  aaai  tcom  each  approach  of  ill; 


Ends  all  my  days,  as  adl  my  days  begin. 
And  keeps  my  goings,  and  my  comings-in.^' 

Here  think  the  sinking  Sun  descends  apace. 
And,  from  thy  first  attempt,  my  Fancy,  cease; 
Here  bid  the  ruddy  shepherd  quit  the  plain. 
And  to  the  fold  return  his  flocks  again. 
Go,  lest  the  lion,  or  the  shagged  bear. 
Thy  tender  lamba  with  savage  hunger  tear; 
Though  neither  bear  nor  lion  match  thy  might, 
When  in  their  rage  they  stood  reveal'd  to  sight ; 
Go,  lest  thy  wanton  sheep  returning  home,  ; 
Should,  as  they  pass,  through  doubtful  darkness 

roam. 
Go,  ruddy  youth,  to  Bethlem  turn  thy  way. 
On  Bethlem's  road  conclude  the  parting  day, 

Methinks  he  goes  as  twilight  leads  the  night. 
And  sees  the  crescent  rise  with  silver  light ; 
His  words  consider  all  the  sparkling  show 
With  which  the  stars  in  golden  ordnr  glow. 
"  And  what  is  man,"  he  cries, "  that  thus  thy  kind, 
Thy  wondrous  love,  has  lodgM  him  in  thy  mind? 
For  him  they  glitter,  him  the  beasts  of  prey. 
That  scare  my  sheep,  and  these  my  sheep  obey. 

0  Lord,  our  Lord,  with  how  deserv'd  a  fame. 
Does  Earth  record  the  glories  of  thy  name !" 
Then,  as  he  thus  devoutly  walks  along, 

And  finds  the  road  has  flnish'd  with  the  song. 
He  sings,  with  lifted  hands  and  lifted  eyes, 
"  Be  this,'  my  God,  an  evening  sacrifice." 

But  now,  the  lowly  dales,  the  trembling  groves, 
O'er  which  the  wbisper'd  breeze  serenely  roves,   ' 
Leave  all  the  course  of  working  fancy  clear. 
Or  only  grace  another  subject  here; 
For  in  my  purpose  new  designs  arise. 
Whose  brightening  images  engage  mine  eyes. 
Then  here,  my  verse,  thy  louder  accents  raise. 
Thy  theme  through  lofty  paths  of  glory  trace  j 
Call  forth  his  honours  in  imperial  throngs. 
And  strive  to  touch  his  more  exalted  songs. 

While  yet  in  humble  vales  his  harp  he  strung^ 
While  yet  he  follow'd  after  ewes  with  young. 
Eternal  Wisdom  chose  him  fbr  his  own. 
And  from  the  flock  advanc'd  him  to  the  throne; 
That  there  his  upright  heart,  and  prudent  hand. 
With  more  distinguish^  bkill,  and  high  commaiulf 
Might  act  the  shepherd  in  a  nobler  sphere^ 
And  take  his  nation  into  regal  care. 
He  could  of  mercy  then,  and  justice  sing. 
Those  radiant  virtues  that  adorn  a  king. 
That  make  his  reign  blaze  forthwith  bright  renown. 
Beyond  those  goms  whose  splendour  decks  a  crown :' 
That  fixing  peace,  by  tcmpcr'd  love  and  foar, 
Make  plains  abound,  and  barren  mountains  bear. 
"  To  thee,  to  whom  these  attributes  belong, 
To  thee,  my  God,"  he  cry'd,  "  I  send  my  song; 
To  thee,  from  whom  my  re^l  glory  came, 

1  sing  the  forms  in  which  my  court  1  frame  t 
Assist  the  models  of  imperfect  skill, 

O  come,  with  sacred  aid,  and  fix  my  wilL 
A  wise  behaviour  in  my  private  ways. 
And  all  my  soul  disposM  to  public  peace^ 
Shall  daily  strive  to  let  my  subjects  see 
A  perfect  pattern  how  to  live,  in  me. 
Still  will  1  think,  as  still  my  glories  rise. 
To  set  HO  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes, 
Nor  will  1  choose  the  favourites  of  state. 
Among  those  men  that  have  incun'd  thine  bate. 
Whose  vice  but  makes  them  scandalonsly  great; 
'Tis  time  that  all,  whose^froward  rage  of  heart 
Would  Tex  my  mlm,  shall  fipom  my  r^alm  depart  j 
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*Tis  time  that  all,  «hose  pnvaAe  slandering  lie 
Leads  Judgment  falsely,  shall  by  Judgment  die. 
And  time  the  great,  who  loose  the  reins  to  pride. 
Shall  with  neglect  and  scorn  be  laid  aside ; 
But  o'er  the  tracts  that  my  commands  obey> 
1  Ml  send  my  light,  with  sharp  disarming  ray. 
Through  dark  retreats,  where  humble  minds  abide. 
Through  shades  of  peace,  where  modest  tempers 

hide; 
To  find  the  good  that  may  support  my  state. 
And,  having  found  them,  then  to  make  them 

great. 
My  voice  shall  raise  them  fh>m  the  lonely  cell, 
With  me  to  govern,  and  with  me  to  dwell. 
My  voice  shall  Flattery  and  Deceit  disgrace. 
And  in  their  room  exulted  Virtue  place; 
That,  with  an  early  care,  and  stedfiist  hand. 
The  wicked  perish  from  the  faithful  land." 

When  on  the  throne  he  sate  in  calm  repose^ 
And  with  a  royal  hope  his  offspring  rose^ 
His  prayers,  anticipating  time,  reveal 
Their  deep  concernment  for  the  public  weal; 
Upon  a  good  forecasted  thought  they  run. 
For  common  blessings  In  the  king  begun : 
Por  righteousness  and  judgment  strictly  fair. 
Which  from  the  king  descends  upon  his  beir. 
So  when  his  Ij^e  and  all  his  labour  cease. 
The  reign  succeeding,  brings  succeeding  peace; 
So  still  the  poor  shall  find  impartial  laws. 
And  orphans  still  a  guardian  of  their  cause:      • 
And  stem  Oppression  have  its  galling  yoket 
And  rabid  teeth  of  prey,  to-pieces  broke. 
Then,  wondering  at  the  glories  of  bis  way. 
His  friends  shall  love,  his  daunted  foes  obey; 
For  peaceful  commerce  neighbouring  kings  apply, 
And  with  great  presents  court  the  grand  ally* 
For  him  rich  gums  shall  sweet  Arabia  bear. 
For  liim  rich  Sheba  mines  of  gold  prepare; 
Him  Tharsis,  him  the  foreign  isles  shall  greet. 
And  every  nation  bend  beneath  bis  feet^ 
And  thus  his  honours  for-extended  grow. 
The  tyx>e  of  great  Messiah's  reign  he^w. 

But  worldly  realms,  that  in  his  accents  shine. 
Are  left  beneath  the  full-advanc'd  design ; 
When  thoughts  of  empire  in  the  mind  increase 
O'er  all  the  limits  that  determine  place. 
If  thus  the  monarch's  rising  fiincy  move 
To  search  for  more  unbounded  realms  above. 
In  which  celestial  courts  the  king  maintains. 
And  o'er  the  vast  extent  of  Nature  reigns ; 
He  then  describes,  in  elevated  words. 
His  Isrsiel's  shepherd,  as  the  Lord  of  Lords. 
How  bright  between  the  Cherubims  he  sits. 
What  dazzling  lustre  -all  his  throne  emits; 
How  Righteousness,  with  Judgment  joiu'd,  support 
The  regal  seat,  and  dignify  the  court ; 
How  fairest  Honom:, and  ntajestic  State,      [wait; 
*  The  presence  grace,  and  Strength  and  Beauty 
What  glittering  ministers  around  him  stand. 
To  fly  like  winds,  or  flames,  at  his  command. 
How  sure  the  beams,  on  which  bis  palace  rise. 
Are  set  in  waters,  rais'd  above  the  skies; 
How  wide  the  skies,  like  out^spread  curtains,  fly 
To  veil  ms^estic  light  from  human  eye ; 
Or  fbrm'd  the  wide  expanded  vaults  above. 
Where  storma  are  bounded,  tho*  they  seem  to  rove ; 
Where  Are,  and  hail,  and  vapour  so  fulfil 
The  wise  intentions  of  their  Maker's  will ; 
How  well  *tis  seen  the  great  Eternal  Mind 
Eidet  oil  the  elouds,  ai»d  walks  upon  tlui  wind* 


''  O,  wondrous  Lord!  how  bright  thy  glorier 
shine  [thine ; 

The  Heavens  declare,  for    what  they  boast  ie 
And  yon  blue  tract,  enrich'd  with  orbs  of  light. 
In  all  its  handy-work  displays  thy  might." 

Again  the  monarch  touch'd  another  strain. 
Another  province  claim'd  his  verse  again. 
Where  Goodness  infinite  has  fix'd  a  sway, 
Whose  oiit-stretch'd  limits  are  the  bounds  of  day. 
Beneath  this  empire  of  extended  air, 
Yet  still  in  reach  of  Providence's,  care, 
God  placM  the  rounded  Earth  with  stcdfaat  han^. 
And  bid  the  basis  ever  firmly  stand : 
He  bid  the  mountains  from  confusion's  heaps 
Exalt  their  summits,  and  assume  their  shapes. 
He  bid  the  waters  like  a  garment  spread, 
To  form  large  seas,  and,  as  he  spake,  they  fled. 
His  voice,  his  thunder,  made  the  waves  obey. 
And  forward  hasten,  till  they  fbrm'd  the  sea; 
Then,  lest  with  lawless  rage  the  sui^gea  roar. 
He  mark'd  their  bounds,  and  girt  them  in  with 

shore. 
He  fiU'd  the  land  with  brooks,  that  trembling  steal 
Through  winding  hilU,  along  the  fiowery  vale  j 
To  which  the  beasts,  that  graze  the  vale,  retreat 
For  cool  refreshings  in  the  Summer's  beat; 
While,  perch'd  in  leaves  upon  the  tender  sprays,, 
The  birds  around  their  singing  voices  raise. 
He  makes  the  vapours,  which  he  taught  to  fly. 
Forsake  the  chambers  of  the  clouds  on  high. 
And  golden  harvest,  rich  with  ears  of  grain 
And  spiry  blades  of  grass,  adorn  the  plain ; 
And  grapes  luxuriant  cheer  the  soul  with  wine. 
And  ointment  shed,  to  make  tlie  visage  shine. 
Through  trunks  of  trees  fermenting  sap  proceed^ 
To  feed,  and  tinge  the  living  boughs  it  feeds : 
So  shoots  the  fir,  where  airy  storks  abide. 
So  cedar,  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride, 
Whose  birds,  by  God's  appointment,  in  their  nest. 
With  green  surrounded,  lie  secure  of  rest; 
Where  smafl  increase  the  barren  mountains  givc^ 
There  kines,  adapted  to  the  feeding,  live ; 
There  flocks  of  goats  in  healthy  pastures  browse. 
And,  in  their  rocky  entrails,  rid>bits  house. 
Where  forests,  thick  with  shrubs,  entangled  stand), 
Untrod  the  roads,  and  desolate  the  land, 
There  close  in  coverts  hide  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Till  hesvy  darkness  creeps  upon  the  day. 
Then  roar  with  Hunger's  voice,  and  range  abroad^ 
And,  in  their  method,  seek  their  meat  from  God^ 
And,  when  the  dawning  edge  of  eastern  air 
Begins  to  purple,  to  their  dens  repair. 
Man,  next  succeeding,  from  the  sweet  repose 
Of  downy  beds,  to  work  appointed  goes. 
When  first  the  Morning  sees  the  rising  Sun, 
He  sees  their  labours  both  at  once  begun ; 
And,  Night  returning  with  its  starry  train. 
Perceives  their  labours  done  at  once  again.  _ 
O!  manifold  in  works  supremely  wise. 
How  well  thy  gracious  store  the  world  suppliesj 
Uow  all  thy  creatures  on  thy  goodness  call. 
And  that  bestows  a  due  support  for  all ! 
When  from  an  open  hand  thy  fi&vours  flow. 
Rich  Bounty  stoops  to  visit  us  below; 
When  from  thy  hand  no  more  thy  fisvours  streamy 
Back  to  the  dost  we  turn,  frum  whence  we  came^ 
And  when  thy  spirit  gives  the  vital  heat, 
A  sure  succession  keeps  the  kinds  complete| 
The  propagated  seeds  their  forms  retam. 
And  all  the  &ce  of  Garth 's  reaew'd  a|«iik 
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Thus,  as  youVe  seen  th>  effect  reveal  the  cause. 
Is  Nature's  ruler  known  in  Nature's  laws; 
Thus  still  his  power  is  o'er  the  world  displayed, 
And  still  rejoices  in  the  world  he  made. 
The  l^rd  he  reisms,  the  King  of  kings  is  king; 
Let  nations  praise,  and  praises  learn  to  sing. 

My  verses  here  may  change  their  style  again. 
And  trace  the  psalmist  in  another  strain ; 
Where  all  his  soul  the  soldier's  spirit  warms. 
And  to  the  music  fits  the  sound  of  arms; 
Where  brave  disorder  does  in  numbers  dwell. 
And  artful  number  speaks  disorder  well. 
Arise,  my  genius,  and  attempt  the  praise 
Of  dreaded  power,  and  perilous  essays; 
And  where  his  accents  are  too  nobiy  great, 
Like  distant  echoes, give  the  fiiint  repeat: 
For  who,  like  him,  with  enterpriziug  pen, 
Can  paint  the  Lord  6f  Hosts  in  wrath  with  men  ? 
Or,  with  just  images  of  tuneful  lay. 
Set  all  his  terrours  in  their  fierce  array? 
Re  comes!  The  tumult  of  discording  spheres. 
The  qoivering  shocks  of  earth,  confess  their  fears; 
Thick  smoke  precede,  and  blasts  of  angry  breath, 
That  kindle  dread  devouring  flames  of  death. 
He  comes!  the  firmament,  with  dismal  night. 
Bows  down,  and  seems  to  fall  upon  the  light; 
The  darkling  mists  enwrap  his  head  around, 
The  waters  deluge,  and  the  tempests  sound; 
While  on  the  cherub*s  purple  wings  he  flies. 
And  plants  his  black  pavilion  in  the  skies. 
He  comes!  the  clouds  remove;  the  rattling  hail, 
Descending,  bounds,  and  scatters  o'er  the  vale: 
His  voioe  is  heard,  his  thunder  speaks  his  ire. 
His  lightning  blasts  with  blue  sulphureous  fire ; 
His  brandish'd  bolts  with  swift  commission  go. 
To  punish  man's  rebellious  acts  below. 
His  stern  rebukes  lay  deepest  ocean  bare. 
And  solid  earth,  by  wide  eruption,  tear. 
Then  glares  the  naked  gulph  with  dismal  ray, 
And  then  the  dark  foundations  see  the  day: 
O  God !  let  mercy  this  thy  war  assuage : 
Alas !  no  mortal  can  sustain  thy  rage. 
While  I  but  strive  the  dire  effects  to  tell. 
And  on  another's  words  attentive  dwell. 
Confusing  passions  in  my  bosom  roll. 
And  all  in  tumult  work  the  troubled  soul : 
Remorse  with  pity,  fear  with  sorrow  blend. 
And  I  but  strive  in  vain ;  my  verse,  descend. 
To  less  aspiring  paths  direct  thy  flight,     [might; 
Though  still  the  less  may  more  than  match  thy 
While  I  to  second  agents  tune  the  strings, 
And  Israel's  warrior  Israel's  battles  sings; 
^Great  warrior  he,  and  great  to  sing  of  war, 
WhoM  lines  (if  ever  lines  prevail'd  so  far) 
Might  pitch  the  tents,  compose  the  ranks  anew. 
To  combat  sound,  and  bring  the  toil  to  view. 
O  nation  most  securely  rais'd  in  name. 
Whose  fair  records  he  wrote  for  endless  fiune; 
O  nation  oft  victorious  o'er  thy  foes,  * 
At  once  thy  conquests,  and  thy  thanks  he  shows; 
Por  thus  he  sung  the  realms  that  must.be  thine. 
And  made  thee  thus  confess  an  aid  divine. 
When  Mercy  look'd,  the  waves  perceiv'd  its  sway. 
And  Israel  passM  the  deep  divided  sea. 
When  Mercy  spake  it,  haughty  Pharaoh's  host. 
And  haughty  Pharaoh,  by  the  waves  were  tost. 
When  Mercy  led  us  through  the  desert  sand. 
We  reach'd  the  borders  of  the  promis'd  land: 
Then  all  the  kings  their  gathered  Armies  brought, 
And  all  tlioae  kings  by  Mercy's  help  we  fought: 
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There,  with  their  monarch.  Amor's  people  bleed. 
For  God  wa&  gracious  and  the  tribes  succeed. 
There  monstrous  Ogg  was  fell'd  on  Basan's  plain. 
For  God  was  gracious  to  the  tribes  again. 
At  length  their  yoke  the  realms  of  Canaan  feel. 
And  Israel  sings  that  God  is  gracious  still. 

Nor  has  the  warlike  prince  alone  inroli'd 
The  wondrous  feats  their  £sthen  did  of  old; 
His  own  emblazon'd  acts  adorn  his  lays, 
These  too  may  challenge  just  returns  of  praise. 
"  My  God!"  he  cries,  "  my  surest  rock  of  might. 
My  trust  in  dangers,  and  my  shield  in  fight ; 
Thy  matchless  bounties  1  with  gladness  own. 
Nor  find  assistance  but  firom  thee  alone: 
Thy  strength  is  armour,  and  my  path  success. 
No  power  like  thee  can  thus  securely  bless. 
When  troops  united  would  arrest  my  course, 
I  break  their  files,  and  through  their  order  force ; 
When  in  their  towns  they  keep,  my  siege  I  form. 
And  leap  the  battlements,  and  lead  the  storm; 
And  when  in  camps  abroad  intrench'd  they  lie. 
As  swift  as  hinds  in  chase  1  bound  on  high; 
My  strenuous  arms  thou  teachest  how  to  kill. 
And  snap  in  sunder  temper'd  bows  of  steel ; 
My  moving  footsteps  are  enlarg'd  by  thee. 
And  kept  from  snares  of  planned  ambush  free; 
And  when  my  foes  forsake  the  field  of  fight, 
Then,  fiush'd  with  conquest,  I  pursue  their  flight: 
In  vain  their  fears,  that  almost  reach  despair. 
The  trembling  wretches  from  mine  anger  bear; 
As  swift  as  fear  brisk  warmth  of  conquest  goes* 
And  at  my  feet  dejects  the  wounded  foes ; 
For  help  they  call,  but  find  their  helper's  gone. 
For  God's  against  them,  and  I  drive  them  on 
As  whirling  dust  in  airy  tumult  fly. 
Before  the  tempest  that  involves  the  sky; 
And,  in  my  rage's  unavoided  sway, 
I  tread  their  necks  like  abject  heaps  of  clay." 

The  warrior  thus  in  song  his  deeds  express'd^ 
Nor  vainly  boasted  what  he  but  confess'd; 
While  warlike  actions  were  proclaim^  abroad, 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

And  here,  to  make  this  bright  design  arise. 
In  fairer  splendour  to  the  nation's  eyes, 
From  private  valour  he  converts  his  lays. 
For  yet  the  public  claim'd  attempts  of  praise; 
And  public  conquests  where  they  jointly  fought. 
Thus  stand  recorded  by  reflecting  thought: 
"  God  sent  his  Samuel  from  his  holy  seat 
To  bear  the  promise  of  my  future  state. 
And  I,  rejoicing,  see  the  tribes  fulfil 
The  promis'd  purpose  of  Almighty  will: 
Subjected  Sichem,  sweet  Samaria's  plain. 
And  Succoth's  valleys,  have  confess'd  my  reign; 
Remoter  Gilead's  hilly  tracts  obey, 
Manasseh*8  parted  sands  accept  my  sway;  [mine. 
Strong  Ephraim's  sons  and  Ephraim's  ports  are 
And  mine  the  throne  of  princely  Judab's  line; 
Then  since  my  people  with  my  standard  go, 
To  bring  the  strength  of  adverse  empire  low. 
Let  Moab's  soil,  to  vile  subjection  brought, 
With  groans  declare  how  well  our  rankshave  fought; 
Let  vanqnish'd  Edom  bow  its  humbled  head. 
And  tell  how  pompons  on  its  pride  1  tread; 
And  now,  Phiiistia,  with  thy  conquering  host, 
Dismay'd  and  broke,  of  conquer'd  Israel  boost ; 
Bat  if  a  seer  or  rabbah  yet  remain 
On  Johemaan's  hill,  or  Amon's  plain. 
Lead  forth  our  armies.  Lord,  re^rd  our  prayer; 
Lead,  Lord  of  battles,  and  we'll  conquer  there.** 
c  c 
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As  this  the  warrior  spake,  his  heart  arose. 
And  thus,  with  grateful  turn,  perfunn'd  the  close: 
Though  men  to  men  their  best  assistance  lend, 
Yet  men  alone  will  but  in  vain  befriend; 
Through  God  we  work  exploits  of  high  renown, 
'Tis  God  that  treads  our  great  opposers  down. 

Hear  now  the  praise  of  well-disputed  fields. 
The  best  return  victorious  honour  yields ; 
»Tis  common  good  rcstor'd,  when  lovely  Peace 
Is  join'd  with  Righteousness  in  strict  embrace; 
Hear,  all  ye  victors,  what  your  sword  secures, 
'  Hear,  all  ye  nations,  for  the  cause  is  yours; 
And  when  the  joyful  tmmpets  loudly  sound, 
When  groaning  captives  in  their  ranks  are  bound, 
When  pillars  lilt  the  bloody  plumes  in  air, 
And  broken  shafts  and  battcr'd  armour  bear; 
When  painted  arches  acts  of  war  relate,- 
Wheu  slow  procession's  pomps  augment  the  state ; 
When  fame  relates  their  wurth  among  the  tlirong. 
Thus  take  from  David  their  triumphant  song: 
'<  Oh,  clap  your  hands  together!  oh,  rejoice. 
In  God,  with  melody's  exalted  voice; 
Your  sacred  psalm  within  his  dwelling  raise, 
And,  for  a  pure  oblation,  offer  praise; 
For  the  rich  goodness  plentifully  shows 
He  prospers  our  design  upQn  our  foes. 
Then  hither,  all  ye  nations,  hither  run, 
, Behold  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  has  done; 
Behold,  with  what  a  mind,  the  heap  of  slain. 
He  spreads  the  sanguine  surface  of  the  plain; 
He  makes  the  wars,  that  mad  confusion  hurl'd. 
Be  spent  in  victories,  and  leave  the  world. 
He  breaks  the  bended  bows,  the  spears  of  ire, 
And  bums  the  shattered  chariots  in  the  fire. 
And  bids  the  realms  be  still,  the  tumult  cease. 
And  know  the  Lord  of  war,  for  Lord  of  peace," 
Now  may  the  tender  youth  in  goodness  rii-e. 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  their  parents  eyes, 
As  tall  young  poplars,  when  the  ranger's  nigh, 
'I'o  watch  their  risings,  lest  they  shoot  awi-y. 
Now  may  the  beauteous  daughters,  bred  with  care. 
In  modest  rules,  and  pious  acts  of  fear, 
JJke  polish'd  comers  of  the  temple  be. 
So  bright,  so  spotless,  and  so  fit  for  thee. 
Now  may  the  various  seasons  bless  the  soil, 
And  plenteous  gardeners  pay  the  ploughman's  toil; 
Now  sheep  and  kine,  upon  the  flowei-y  meads. 
Increase  in  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  heads ; 
And  now  no  more  the  sound  of  grief  complaius 
For  those  that  fall  in  fight,  or  live  Id  chains; 
Here,  when  the  blessings  arc  proclaimed  aloud. 
Join  all  the  voices  of  the  thankful  crowd; 
Let  all  that  feel  them  thus  confess  their  part. 
Thus  own  their  worth,  with  one  united  heart; 
Happy  the  realm  which  God  vouchsafes  to  bless 
With  all  the  glories  of  a  bright  success ! 
And  happy  thrice  the  realm  if  thus  he  please 
To  crown  those  glories  with  the  sweets  of  ease; 
From  warfare  finished  on  a  chain  of  thou>:ht. 
To  bright  attempts  of  future  rapture  wrought; 
Yet  stronsrer,  yet  thy  pinions  stronger  raise, 
O  Fancy,  reigning  in  the  power  of  lays. 
For  Sion's  hill  thine  airy  courses  hold, 
'Twas  there  thy  David  prophesy'd  of  old; 
And  there  devout  in  contemplation  sit, 
In  holy  vision,  and  extatic  fit. 

Methinks  I  seem  to  feel  the  charm  bccin, 
Now  sweet  contentment  tunes  my  soul  within ; 
Itfow  wondrous  soft  arising  music  plays. 
And  now  full  sounds  upon  the  serise  inqfca&e; 


Fit  David's  lyre,  his  artful  fingers  move. 
To  court  the  spirit  from  the  realms  above; 
And,  plcas'd  to  come  where  Holiness  attend^ 
The  courted  spirit  from  above  descends. 
Hence  on  the  lyre  and  voice  new  graces  reiit. 
And  bright  prophetic  forms  enlarge  the  breast; 
Hence  firm  decrees  his  mystic  hymns  relate. 
Affixed  in  Heaven's  adamautinc  gate. 
The  glories  of  the  most  important  age. 
And  Christ's  blest  empire  seen  by  sure  presage. 

When,  in  a  distant  view,  with  inward  eyes. 
He  sees  tlic  Son  descending  from  the  skies, 
To  take  the  form  of  man  for  mankind's  sake, 
'T  is  thus  he  makes  the  great  Messiah  speak : 
"  It  is  not,  Father,  blood  of  bullocks  slain 
Can  cleanse  the  world  from  universal  stain; 
Such  offerings  are  not  here  required  by  thee. 
But  point  at  mine,  and  leave  the  work  for  ittc; 
To  perfect  which,  as  servants  ears  they  drill. 
In  sign  of  opening  to  their  master's  will ; 
Thy  will  would  open  mine,  and  have  me  bear 
My  sign  of  ministry,  the  body  there. 
Prophetic  volumes  of  our  state  assign 
The  world's  redemption  as  an  act  of  mine; 
And  lo,  with  cheerful  and  obedient  heart, 
I  come,  my  Father,  to  perform  my  part." 
So  spake  the  Son,  and  left  his  throng  above. 
When  wings  to* bear  him  were  prepar'd  by  Love; 
When  with  their  monarch,  on  the  great  descent. 
Sweet  Humbleness  and  gentle  Patience  went; 
Fair  sisters  both,  both  bless'd  in  his  esteem. 
And  both  appointed  here  to  wait  on  him. 

But  now*  before  the  prophet's,  ravish'd  eyes. 
Succeeding  prospects  of  his  life  arise; 
And  here  he  teaches  all  the  world  to  sing 
Those  strains  in  which  the  nation  own'd  him  king. 
When  boughs  as  at  an  holy  feast  they  bear. 
To  show  the  godhead  manifested  there; 
And  garments,  as  a  mark  of  glory,  strow'd, 
Declar'd  a  prince  proclaim'd  upon  the  road: 
"  I'his  day  the  liOrd  hath  made,  we  will  employ 
In  songs,"  he  cries,  "  and  consecrate  to  joy. 
Hosannah,  Lord,  Hosannah,  shed  thy  peace; 
Hosannah,  long-expecting  nations  grace; 
Oh,  bless'd  in  honour's  height  triumphant  thoo. 
That  wast  to  come,  oh,  bless  thy  people  now." 

'T  were  easy  dwelling*^ere  with  fix'd  delight. 
And  much  the  sweet  engagement  of  the  sight; 
But  fleeting  visions  each  on  other  throng, 
And  change  the  music,  and  demand  the  song: 
Ah !  music  chaug'd  by  sadly  moving  show: 
Ah !  song  demanded  in  excess  of  woe ! 
For  v/hat  was  all  the  gracious  Savioui's  stay. 
Whilst  here  he  trod  in  life's  encumber'd  way. 
But  troubled  patience,  persecuted  breath, 
Neglected  sorrows,  and  afflicting  death ; 
.Approach,  ye  sinners;  think  the  garden  showa 
His  bloody  sweat  of  full  arising  throws; 
Approach  his  grief,  and  bear  him  thas  complain. 
Through  David's  person,  and  in  David's  strain. 

"  Oh,  save  me,  God,  thy  floods  about  me  roll, 
Tliy  wrath  divine  hath  overflow'd  my  soul : 
I  come  at  length  where  rising  waters  drown. 
And  sink  in  deep  affliction,  deeply  down. 
Deceitful  snares,  to  bring  me  to  the  dead, 
L:e  ready  plae'd  in  every  path  I  tread; 
And  Hell  itself,  wiUi  all  tUht  Hell  contains, 
or  fiends  arcars^d,  and  dreadful  change  of  pains  ; 
To  daunt  firm  will,  und  cross  the  good  design'd. 
With  strong  temptation^  &stcB  on  the  mind ; 
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SoQh  gricii  such  gtirrovs,  in  amumg  view, 
Distracted  fears  and  heaviness  pursue.** 
Ye  Sages,  deeply  read  in  human  irame, 
The  passions'  causes,  and  their  wild  extreme ; 
MThera  mov'd  an  object  more  oppo8*d  to  bliss. 
What  other  agony  could  equal  his  ? 

The  music  still  proceeds  with  moamful  airs, 
And  speaks  the  dangers,  as  it  speaks  the  fears. 
**  Oh,  sacred  presence,  from  the  son  withdrawn : 
Oh,  God,  my  ftither,  whither  ait  thou  gone } 
O^,  must  my  soul  bewail  tormenting  pain, 
And  ail  roy  words  of  anj^ish  fell  in  vain  ? 
The  trouble's  near,  in  which  my  life  nill  end ; 
But  none  is  near,  that  will  assistance  lend ; 
Like3ashan*s  bulls,  my  foes  agaiost  me  throng, 
So  proud,  inhuman,  numberless,  and  strong. 
Like  desert  lions,  on  their  prey  they  go, 
So  much  their  fierce  desire  of  blood  they  show: 
A^  ploughers  wound  the  ground,  they  tore  my  back, 
And  long  deep  furrows  manifest  the  track. 
They  pierc'd  my  tender  hands,  my  tender  feet, 
And  caus'd  sharp  pangs,  where  nerves  in  num- 
bers meet; 
Ric))  streams  of  life  forsake  my  rended  reins, 
And  fall  like  water  spill'd  upon  the  plains; 
My  bones,  that  us^d  in  hollow  seats  to  cloie, 
Disjoint  with  anguish  of  convulsire  throws; 
My  DUMirninfc  heart  is  melted  in  my  frame. 
As  wax  dissolving  runs  before  a  flame; 
Mystrength  dries  up,  my  flesh  the  moistare  leaves. 
And  on  my  tongue  my  clammy  palate  cleaves: 
Ala5!  I  thirst;  alas!  for  drink  I  call; 
For  drink  they  give  me  vinegar  and  gall. 
To  sportful  game  the  savage  soldiers  go. 
And  for  my  vesture,  on  my  vesture  throw; 
While  all  deride,  who  see  me  thus  forlorn. 
And  shoot  their  lips,  and  shake  their  heads  in  scorn. 
And,  with  despiteful  jest,  *  Behold,'  they  cry, 
'  The  great  peculiar  darling  of  the  sky; 
He  trusted  God  would  save  his  soul  from  woe, 
Now  God  may  have  him,  if  he  loves  him  so.' 
But  to  the  dust  of  death,  by  quick  decay, 
I  come;  O  Father,  he  not  long  away." 
And  was  it  thus,  the  prince  of  Irfe  was  slain  ? 
And  was  it  thus  he  dy'd  for  worthless  men  ? 
Yes,  blessed  Jesus !  thus,  in  every  line. 
The  sufieringtf  which  the  prophet  spake  were  thine. 

Come,  Christian,  to  the  corpse,  in  spirit  come, 
And  with  true  sins  of  grief  surround  the  tomb. 
Upon  the  threshold-stone  let  Sin  be  slain, 
Such  sacrifice  will  best  avenge  bis  pain* 
Bring  thither  then  repentance,  sighs,  and  tears. 
Bring. mortify'd  desires,  bring  holy  feara; 
And  earnest  prayer  express'd  from  thoughts  that 

roll 
Through  broken  mind,  and  groanings  of  the  soul; 
These  scatter  on  his  hearse,  and  so  prepare 
Those  obsequies  the  Jews  deny'd  him  there ; 
While  in  yoar  hearts  the  flames  of  love  may  Irani, 
To  dress  the  irault,  like  lamps  in  sacred  nm. 
Thefe  oft,  my  seal,  in  such  a  grateful  way, 
Thine  humblest  homAge,  with  the  godly  pay. 

But  David  strikes  the  sounding  chorda  anew. 
And  to  thy  first  design  recals  thy  view; 
From  life  t».death,  from  death  to  ttfe  he  ttes , 
And  still  pursues  his  object  in  his  eyes; 
And  here  recounts,  in  ^ore  enKven'd  song, 
The.saered  presenoe,  not  absented  long: 
Tb^  flesh  not  saffer'd  m  the  grave  to  dwei^ 
The  souU  not  anftoM  to  nBMdn  in  Hall ; 


But  as  the  conqueror,  fetigu'd  in  war, 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar. 
Reclines  to  drink  the  torrent  gliding  by, 
Then  lifts  bis  looks  to  repossess  the  sky; 
So  bow'd  the  Son,  in  life*s  uneasy  road. 
With  anxious  toil  and  thorny  danger  strow'd; 
So  bow'd  the  Son,  but  not  to  find  relief. 
But  taste  the  deep  imbitter'd  fkxids  of  grief; 
So  when  he  tasted  these,  he  raisM  his  head. 
And  left  the  sable  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Ere  mouldering  time  consum'd  the  bones  away. 
Or  slow  corruption's  worms  bad  work'd  decay: 
Here  faith's  foundations  all  the  soul  employ 
With  spritfging  graces,  springing  beams  of  joy ; 
Then  paus'd  the  voice,  where  Nature's  seen  to  pause, 
And  for  a  time  suspend  her  ancient  laws. 

From  hence  arising  as  the  glories  rise. 
That  must  advance  above  the  lofty  skies. 
He  runs  with  sprightly  fingers  o'er  the  lyre. 
And  fills  new  songs  with  new  celestial  fire : 
In  .which  he  shows,  by  fair  description's  ray. 
The  Christ's  ascension  to  the  realms  of  day; 
When  Justice,  pleas'd  with  life  already  paid. 
Unbends  her  brows,  and  sheaths  her  angry  blade; 
And  nu^itates  rewards,  and  will  restore 
What  Mercy  woo'd  him,  to  forsake  before. 
When  on  a  cloud,  with  gilded  edge  of  light. 
He  rose  above  the  reach  of  human  sight, 
And  met  the  pomp  that  hung  aloft  in  air. 
To  make  his  honours  more  exceeding  feir; 
"  See,"  cries  the  prophet,  "  how  the  chariots  wait 
To  bear  him  upwards  in  triumphanf  state, 
By  twenty  thousands  in  unnumber'd  throng. 
And  angels  draw  the  glittering  ranks  along. 
The  Lord  amongst  them  sits  in  glory  dress'd. 
Nor  more  the  presence,  Sinai  Mount  confest." 
And  now  the  cteuiots  have  begun  to  fly. 
The  triumph  moves,  the  Lord  ascends  on  high. 
And  Sin  and  Satan,  ns'd  to  captive  men. 
Are  dragg'd  for  captives  in  his  ample  train; 
While,  as  he  goes,  seraphic  circles  sing 
The  wondrous  conquest  of  their  wondrous  king; 
With  shouts  of  joy  their  heavenly  voices  raise. 
And  with  shrill  trumpets  manifest  his  praise; 
From  such  a  point  of  such  exceeding  height, 
A  while  my  verses  stoop  their  airy  flight. 
And  seem  for  rest  on  Olivet  to  breathe. 
And  charge  the  two  that  stand  ih  white  beneath; 
That  as  they  move,  and  join  the  moving  rear 
Within  their  lionour'd  hands,  aloft  they  bear 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  on  which  he  dy'd. 
The  nails  that  pierc'd  his  limbs,  the  spear  his  side; 
Then,  where  kind  Mercy  lays  the  thunder  by, 
Where  Peace  has  hung  great  Michael's  arms  on 
Let  these  adorn  his  m&gazine  above,  [l^igh; 

And  hang  the  trophies  of  victorious  love; 
J^est  man,  by  superstitious  mind  enticed. 
Should  idoli:;e  whatever  touch'd  the  Christ 

But  still  the  prophet  in  the  spirit  soars 
To  new  Jerusalem's  imperial  doors; 
There  sees  and  hears  the  btess'd  angelic  throng. 
There  feels  their  music,  and  reconls  their  song: 
Or,  with  the  vision  warni'd,  attempts  to  write. 
For  those  inhabiUnts  of  native  light, 
And  tfflches  harmony's  distinguish'd  parts, 
In  sweet  respondence  Of  united  heart.^; 
For  thus  without  might  warbling  angels  sing. 
Their  course  containing  on  the  iflrttterM  winf , 
Eternal  gates!  your  stately  portals  rear, 
Eternal. gate*!  your  ways  of  |oy  prepare; 
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The  King  of  Qlory  for  admittance  stays; 
He  comes,  he'll  enter,  O  prepare  your  ways ; 
Then  bright  arch-angels,  that  attend  the  wall, 
Might  thus  upon  the  beauteous  order  call : 
Ye  fellow-ministers,  that  now  proclaim 
Your  King  of  Glory,  tetl  his  awful  name. 
At  which  the  beauteous  order  will  accord, 
And  sound  of  solemn  notes  pronounce  the  Lord : 
The  Lord  endued  with  strength,  renown'd  for 

might, 
With  spoils  returning  from  the  flnish'd  fivhti 
Again  with  lays  they  charm  the  sacred  gates. 
And  graces  double,  while  the  song  repeats ; 
Again  within  the  sacred  guardians  sing. 
And  ask  the  name  of  their  victorious  king; 
And  then  again^  the  Lord's  the  name  rebounds 
From  tongue  to  tongue,  catch'd  up  in  frequent 
rounds. 
New  thrones  and  powers'appear  to  lift  the  gate, 

V  And  David  still  pursues  their  enter'd  state. 
Oh,  prophet !  father !  whither  would'st  thou  fly  ? 
Oh,  mystic  Israel's  chariot  for  the  sky ; 
Thou  sacred  spirit !  what  a  wondrous  height. 
By  thee  supported,  soars  his  airy  flight! 
For  glimpse  of  Majesty  divine  is  brought, 
Among  the  shifted  prospects  of  the  thought : 
Dread,  sacred  sight !  I  dare  not  gaze  for  fear^ 
But  sit  beneath  the  singer's  feet,  and  hear ; 
And  hold  each  sound  that  interrupts  the  mind. 
Thus  in  a  calm  by  power  of  verse  confined. 
Ye  dreadftil  ministers  of  Ood,  displeas'd, 
In  blasting  tempests  be  no  longer  rais'd !  [groan, 
Ye  deep-mouth'd  thunders,  leave  your  direftil 
Nor  roll  in  hollow  cloods  around  the  throne. 
The  still  small  voice  more  justly  will  express 
How  great  Jehovah  did  the  Lord  address. 
And  you  bright-feather*d  choirs  of  endless  peace, 
A  while  from  tuneful  hallelujahs  cease; 
A  while  stand  fix'd,  with  deep  attentive  care, 
Yott*ll  have  the  time  to  sing  for  ever  there. 
The  royal  prophet  will  the  silence  break. 
And  in  his  words  Almighty  goodness  speak. 
He  spake  (and  smil'd  to  see  the  business,  done), 

*  **  Thou  art  my  first,  my  great  begotten  Sou; 
Here  on  the  right  of  Majesty  sit  down, 
£njoy  thy  conquest,  and  receive  thy  crown, 
While  I  thy  worship  and  renown  complete. 
And  make  thy  foes  the  foot-stool  of  thy  feet; 
For  Pll  pronouDce  the  long-resolv'd  decree^ 
My  sacred  Sion  be  reserv'd  for  thee. 
From  thence  thy  peacefiil  rod  of  power  extend. 
From  thence  thy  Messenger  of  Mercy  send, 
And  teach  thy  vanquish'd  enemies  to  bow, 
And  rule  where  Hell  has  fix'd  an  empire  now. 
Then  ready  nations  to  their  rightful  king 
The  free-will  offerings  of  their  hearts  shall  bring. 
In  holy  beauties  for  acceptance  dress'd. 
And  r^ady  nations  be  with  pardon  bless'd  ; 
Meanwhile  thy  dawu  of  truth  begins  the  day, 
Enlighten'd  subjects  shall  increase  the  sway; 
With  such  a  splendid  and  unnumber*d  train. 
As  dews  in  morning  fill  the  grassy  phiin. 
This  by  myself  1  swore;  the  great  intent 
Has  past  my  sanction,  and  1  can't  repeiit ; 
Thou  art  a  king,  and  priest  of  peace  below, 
like  Salem's  monarch,  and  for  ever  so. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  thine  the  Oentiles' claim; 
For  thy  possession  take  the  worid's  extreme. 
The  kings  shall  rage,  the  parties  strive  in  Tain, 
By  peoecutuig  lage^  to  break  thy  reign ; 


Thou  act  my  Christ,  and  they  tliat  still  cAfl  b^ 
Rebellious  subjects  be  destroy'd  by  thee. 
Bring,  like  the  potter,  to  severe  decay. 
Thy  worthless  creatures,  found  in  humble  clayi 
Then  hear,  ye  monarchs,  and  ye  judges  hetu'. 
Rejoice  with  trembling,  serve  the  Lord  with  fear  | 
In  his  commands  with  signs  of  homage  move. 
And  kiss  the  gracious  ofiers  of  his  love: 
Ye  surely  perish  if  his  anger  flame, 
And  only  they  be  bless'd  that  bless  his  name.'* 
Thus  does  the  Christ  in  David's  anthems  shine^ 
With  full  magnificence  of  art  divine; 
Then  on  his  subjects  gifta  of  grace  bestow. 
And  spread  his  image  on  their  hearts  below) 
As  when  our  earthly  kings  receive  the  globe^ 
The  sacred  unction,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  mount  the  throne  with  golden  glory  crown'd^ 
They  scatter  medals  of  themselves  around; 
There  heavenly  singers  clap  their  vary'd  wings. 
And  lead  the  choir  of  all  created  things. 
Relate  his  glory's  everiasting  prime. 
His  fome  continued  with  the  length  of  time; 
While,  ere  the  Sun  shall  dart  a  gilded  beam. 
Or  changing  Moons  diffuse  the  silver'd  gleam  ; 
Where-e'er  the  waves  of  rolling  ocean  sent. 
Encompass  land  with  arms  of  wide  extent. 
Hail,  full  of  mercy:  ready  nations  cry ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever,  ever  bless'd  on  high ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever  on  thy  beauteous  throne  ! 
Thou  Lord  that  workest  wondrous  things  alone  1 
Still  let  thy.  glory  to  the  world  appear. 
And  all  the  nches  of  thy  goodness  hear. 

But  thou,  &ir  church,  in  whom  he  fixes  love. 
Thou  queen  accepted  of  the  Prince  above ; 
Behold.him  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men ; 
Embrace  his  ofier'd  heart,  and  share  his  reign; 
In  Moses'  laws  they  bred  thy  tender  years ; 
But  now  to  new  conmutnds  incline  thine  ears. 
Forget  thy  people,  bter  no  more  in  mind 
Thy  father's  houshold,  for  thy  spouse  is  kind. 
Within  thy  soul  let  vain  affections  die. 
Him  only  worship,  and  with  him  comply. 
So  shall  thy  spouse's  heart  with  thine  agrees 
So  shall  his  linrvour  still  increase  for  thee.  • 
Come,  while  he  calls,  supremely-&vour'd  queen. 
In  heavenly  glories  dress  thy  soul  within ; 
With  pious  actions  to  the  throne  bebrought. 
In  close  connection  of  the  virtues  wrought; 
Let  these  around  thee  for  a  garment  shine. 
And  be  the  work  to  make  them  pleasing  thine: 
Come,  lovdy  queen,  advance  with  stately  port; 
Thy  good  companions  shall  complete  thy  court. 
With  joyful  souls  their  joyful  entrance  sing, 
And  fill  the  palace  of  your  gpracious  king; 
What  though  thy  Moses  and  the  prophets  cease. 
What  though  thfs  priesthood  leaves  the  settled  race» 
The  fiither's  place  their  offiipring  well  supplies. 
When  at  thy  spouse's  ministry  they  rise; 
When  thy  bless'd  houshold  on  his  orders  go. 
And  rule  for  him  wherfr«'er  he  reigns  below. 
Come,  queen  exalted,  come  ;  my.  lasting  song 
To  fhture  ages  shall  thy  fiime  prolong. 
The  joyful  nations  shall  thy  pnise  proclaim. 
And,  for  their  safety,  crowd  beneath  thy  name. 
Oh,  (xNmteous  Saviour !  still  thy  mercy  kind. 
Still  what  thy  David  sung,  thy  servants  find! 
Still  what  thy  David  sung  thy  servants  see. 
From  thee  tent  down,  and  sent  again  to  thee. 
They  see  the  words  of  thanks,  and  love  dtviae* 
In  stnuDf  mystmms  iatennuiKtod  shine;^' 
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As  gweet  and  rich  unite  in  costly  waves. 
When  purling  gold  the  purpled  web  receiveii; 
And  still  the  church  he  shadow^  hears  the  lays. 
In  daily  service,  as  an  aid  to  praise. 
At  these  her  temper  good  Devotion  warms. 
And  mounts  aloft  with  more  engaging  charms: 
Then,  as  she  strives  to  reach  the  lofty  sky. 
Bids  Gratitude  assist  her  will  to  fly; 
In  these  our  gratitude  becomes  on  fire, 
Then  feels  its  flames  improved  by  strong  desire; 
Then  feels  desire  in  eager  wishes  move. 
And  wish  determine  in  the  point  of  love. 

Such  hymns  to  regulate,  and  such  to  raise, 
Approach,  ye  sounding  instruments  of  praise: 
*T  is  fit  you  tune  for  him  whose  holy  love. 
In  wish  aspiring  to  the  choir  above. 
And  fbnd  to  practise  ere  his  time  to  go. 
Devoutly  calPd  you  to  the  choir  below; 
There,  where  he  plac'd  you,  with  your  solemn  sound, 
For  Ood's  high  glory,  fill  the  sacred  ground. 
Arid  there,  and  every«where,  his  wondrous  name 
Within  his  firmament  of  power  proclaim. 
Soft  pleasing  lutes  with  easy  sweetness  move. 
To  touch  the  sentiments  of  heavenly  love; 
Assist  the  lyre  and  voicp,  to  tell  the  charms 
That  gently  stole  him  from  the  Father's  anns; 
Gay  trembling  timbrels,  us>d  with  airs  of  mirth, 
Assist  the  loud  Hosannah  rais'd  on  Earth ; 
When  on  an  ass  he  meekly  rides  along. 
And  multitudes  are  beard  within  the  song. 
Full-tenor*d  psaltery  join  the  doleful  part. 
In  which  his  agony  possest  his  heart; 
And  seem  to  feel  th3r8elf,  and  seem  to  show, 
A  rising  heaviness  and  signs  of  woe. 
Sonorous  organ,  at  his  passion  moan. 
And  utter  forth  thy  S3rmpathizing  groan. 
In  big  slow  murmurs  anxious  sorrow  speak. 
While  melancholy  win<b  thine  entrails  shake. 
As  when  he  suffei'd,  with  complaining  sound. 
The  storms  in  vaulted  caverns  shook  the  ground; 
Swift  cheerful  cymbals  give  an  airy  stmin. 
When,  having  bravely  broke  the  doubled  chain 
Of  Death  and  Hell,  he  left  the  conquered  grave, 
And  rose  to  visit  those  he  dy'd  to  save. 
And  as  he  mounts  in  song,  and  angds  sing, 
With  grand  procession,  their  returning  king, 
TViumphant  trumpets  raise  their  notes  on  high. 
And  make  them  seem  to  mount,  and  seem  to  fiy, 
Then  all  at  once  conspire  to  praise  the  Lord, 
In  music's  full  consent,  and  just  accord : 
Ye  sons  of  art,  in  such  melodious  way, 
Conclude  the  service  which  you  join  to  pay. 
While  nations  sing  Amen,  and  yet  again 
Hold  forth  the  note,  and  sing  aloud  Amen. 

Here  hai  my  fancy  gone  where  David  leads, 
Now  softly  pacing  o'er  the  grassy  meads; 
Now  nobly  mounting  where  the  monarcbs  rear 
The  gilded  spires  of  palaces  in  air; 
Now  shooting  thence,  upon  the  level  flight. 
To  dreadful  dangers  and  the  toils  of  fight. 
Anon  with  utmost  stretch  ascending  fiir. 
Beyond  the  region  of  the  farthest  star; 
As  sharpest-sighted  eagles  towering  fly. 
To  weather  their  broad  sails  in  open  sky. 
At  length  on  wings  half-clos'd  slide  gently  down. 
And  one  attempt  shall  all  my  labours  crown. 
In  others'  verse  the  rest  be  better  shown. 
But  this  is  more,  or  should  be  mote,  thine  own. 

If  then  the  spirit  that  supports  my  lines 
Have  prov'd  ooequal  to  my  latige  desigv. 
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Let  others  rise  firom  earthly  passion's  dream* 
By  me  provok'd  to  vindicate  the  theme. 
Let  others  round  the  world  in  rapture  rove. 
Or  with  strong  feathers  fan  the  breeze  above. 
Or  walk  the  dusky  shades  of  Death,  and  dive 
Down  Hell's  abyss,  and  mount  again  alive.  ' 
But,  oh,  my  God !  may  these  unartful  rhymes 
In  sober  words  of  woe  bemoan  my  crimes. 
'T  is  fit  the  sorrows  I  for  ever  vent 
For  what  I  never  can  enough  repent; 
T  is  fit,  and  David  shows  the  moving  way. 
And  with  his  prayer  instructs  my  soul  to  pray. 
Then,  since  thy  g^ilt  is  more  than  match'd  by  me* 
And  since  my  troubles  should  with  thine  agree, 
O  Muse,  to  glories  in  aflBiction  bom!^ 
May  thy  humility  my  soul  adorn. 
For  humblest  prayers  are  most  affecting  stnins. 
As  mines  lie  rich  in  lowly  planted  vans) 
Such  aid*  I  want,  to  render  mercy  kind. 
And  such  an  aid  as  here  I  want,  I  find: 
Thy  weeping  accents  in  my  numbers  run. 
Ah,  thought!  ah,  voice,  of  inward  dole  hegun  I 
My  Ood,  whose  anger  is  appeas'd  by  tears. 
Bow  gently  down  thy  Mercy's  gracious  ears; 
With  many  tongues  my  sins  for  justice  call* 
But  Meroy's  ears  are  manifold  fbr  all. 
Those  sweet  celestial  windows  open  wide, 
And  in  full  streams  let  soft  compassion  glide; 
There  wash  my  soul,  and  cleanse  it  yet  again,' 
O  throughly  cleanse  it  from  the  guilty  stain; 
For  I  my  life  with  inward  anguish  see. 
And  all  its  wretchedness  confess  to  thee. 
The  large  indictment  stands  before  my  view. 
Drawn  forth  by  conscience,  most  amazing  true; 
And  fiird  with  seorets  hid  ftom  human  eye. 
When,  foolish  man,  thy  God  stood  witness  by. 
Then,  oh,  thou  mi^esty  divinely  great. 
Accept  the  sad  confessions  1  repeat. 
Which  dear  thy  justice  to  the  world  below. 
Should  dismal  sentence  doom  my  soul  to  woe. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  my  shape  was  made. 
And  from  the  womb  to  lightsome  life  convey'd, 
Curs'd  sin  began  to  take  unhappy  root. 
And  through  my  veins  its  early  fibres  shoot; 
And  then  what  goodness  didst  thou  show,  to  kill 
The  rising  weeds,  and  principles  of  ill; 
When  to  my  breast,  in  fair  celestial  fiame. 
Eternal  Truth  and  lovely  Wisdom  came. 
Bright  gift,  by  simple  Nature  never  got. 
But  here  reveal'd  to  change  the  ancient  blot 
This  wondrous  help  which  Mercy  pleas'd  to  gnuit^ 
Continue  still,  for  still  thine  aid  1  want; 
And,  as  the  men  whom  leprosies  invade. 
Or  they  that  touch  the  carcase  of  the  dead. 
With  hyssop  sprinkled,  a»d  by  water  dean'd* 
Their  former  pureness  in  tfae4aw  regain'd;  . 
So  purge  my  soul,  diseas*d,  alas!  within. 
And  much  polluted  with  dead  works  of  sin. 
For  such  bless'd  favours  at  thine  hand  I  sue. 
Be  grace  thine  hyssop  and  thy  water  too. 
Then  shall  my  whiteness  for  perfection  vie 
With  blanching  snows  that  newl^Neave  the  sky. 
Thus,  throi^h  my  mind,  thy  voice  of  gladness  send« 
Thus  speak  the  joyful  word,  I  will  be  dean'd; 
That  all  my  strength,  consum'd  with  mournful 
May,  by  thy  saving  health,  rejoice  again :    [pain. 
And  now  no  more  my  foul  ofiences  see, 
O  turn  from  these,  but  turn  thee  not  from  me; 
Or,  lest  they  make  me  too  deform'd  a  sight. 
Oh,  blot  them  with  Oblivioa't  endlest  night 
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Then  further  pUreness  to  thy  servant  ^ant. 

Another  heart,  or  chansre  in  this,  1 «  ant. 

Create  another,  or  the  change  create, 

For  now  my  vile  corruption  is  so  great. 

It  seems  a  new  creation  to  restore 

Its  fall'n  estate  to  what  it  was  before. 

Reuew  my  spirit,  raging  in  my  breast. 

And  all  its  passions  in  their  course  arrest; 

Or  turn  their  motions,  widely  gone  astray, 

And  fix  their  footsteps  in  thy  righteous  way; 

When  this  is  granted,  when  again  I'm  whole, 

Oh  ne*er  withdraw  thy  presence  from  my  soul: 

There  let  it  shine,  so  let  me  be  restore 

To  present  joy,  which  conscious  hopes  afford. 

There  let  it  sweetly  shine,  and  o*er  my  breast 

Diffuse  the  dawning  of  eternal  rest; 

Then  shall  the  wicked  this  compassion  see* 

And  learn  thy  worship,  and  thy  works,  from  me. 

For  I,  to  such  occasions  of  thy  praise. 

Will  tune  my  lyre,  and  consecrate  my  lays. 

Unseal  my  lips,  where  guilt  and  shame  have  hung, 

To  stop  the  passage  of  my  grateful  tongue. 

And  let  my  prayer  and  song  ascend,  my  prayer 

Here  join'd  with  saints,  my  song  with  angels  there; 

Yet  neither  prayer  Td  give,  nor  songs  alone, 

If  either  offerings  were  at  much  thy  own: 

But  thine's  the  contrite  spirit,  thine's  an  heart 

Oppressed  with  sorrow,  broke  with  inward  snnart; 

That  at  thy  footstool  in  confession  shows. 

How  well  its  faults,  how  well  the  judge  it  knows; 

That  sin  with  sober  resolution  flies, 

This  gift  thy  mercy  never  will  despise. 

Then  in  my  soul  a  mystic  altar  rear, 

And  such  a  sacrifice  I'll  offer  there. 

There  shall  it  stand,  in  vows  of  virtue  bound. 

There  falling  tears  shall.wash  it  all  around; 

And  sharp  remorae,  yet  sharper  edg'd  by  woe, 

DeservVl  and  fear'd,  inflict  the  bleeding  blow ; 

There  shall  my  thoughts  to  holy  breathings  fly, 

Instead  of  incense  to  perfume  the  sky. 

And  thence  my  willing  heart  aspires  above, 

A  victim  panting  in  the  flames  of  love. 

80L0M<^N. 

As  through  the  Psahns,  firom  theme  to  theme  I 
changed,  n 

Methinks  like  Eve  in  Paradise  I  ranged; 
And  every  grace  of  song  I  seem'd  to  see, 
As  the  gay  pride  of  every  season  she ; 
She,  gently  treading  all  the  walks  around, 
Admir'd  the  springing  beauties  of  the  ground. 
The  lily,  glistering  with  the  morning  dew, 
Tlie  rose  in  red,  the  violet  in  blue, 
The  pink  in  }^Ie,  the  bells  in  purple  rows, 
And  tulips  coloured  in  a  thousand  shows: 
Then  here  and  there  perliaps  she  pull*d  a  flower, 
To  strew  with  moss,  and  paint  her  leafy  bower; 
And  here  and  there,  like  her  I  went  along, 
Chose  a  bright  strain,  and  bid  it  deck  my  song. 

But  now  the  «;acred  singer  leaves  mine  eye, 
CrownM  as  he  ^s,  I  think  he  mounts  on  high : 
Bre  this  Devotion  bore  bis  heavenly  Psalms, 
And  now  himself  l)ears  up  his  harp  and  palms. 
Go,  saint  triumphant,  leave  the  changing  sight, 
So  fitted  out,  you  suit  the  realms  of  light; 
But  let  thy  glorious  robe  at  parting  ^o, 
Those  realms  have  robes  of  more  effulgent  show; 
It*aies,  it  falls,  the  fluttering  silk  I  see; 
Thy  son  has  caught  it*  and  he  sings  like  thee, 


With  such  election  of  a  thettie  d|vtoe. 

And  such  sweet 'graee,  as  eooqucrs  all  but  tfainei. 

Hence  every  writer  o'er  the  fabled  streams. 
Where  frolic  jEincies  sport  with  idle  dreams; 
Or  round  the  sight  enchanted  clouds  dispose,. 
Whence  wanton  Cupids  shoot  with  gilded  bows, 
A  nobler  writer,  strains  more  brightly  wrought, 
Themes  more  exalted,  fill  my  wondering  tbMight: 
The  parted  skies  are  tracked  with  flames  aliofve. 
As  Love  descends  to  meet  ascending  Love; 
The  seasons  flourish  where  the  spouses  meet. 
And  earth  in  gardens  spreads  beneath  their  feet; 
This  fresh-bloon  prtMpect  in  the  i)oeom  tbroDgs, 
When  Solomon  bqpns  his  song  of  songs. 
Bids  the  wrapt  soul  to  Lebanon  repair. 
And  lays  the  scene  of  all  his  actions  there; 
Where  as  be  wrote,  and  from  the  bower  survey'd 
The  scenting  groves,  or  answering  knots  he  miade. 
His  saered  art  the  sights  of  Nature  brings. 
Beyond  their  use,  to  figure  heavenly  things. 

Great  Son  of  God!   whose  gospel  pleas'd  to 
Round  thy  rich  glory  veils  of  earthly  show ;  [throw 
Who  made  the  vineyard  of  thy  church  design. 
Who  made  the  marriage-feast  a  type  of  thine; 
Assist  my  verses,  which  attempt  to  trace 
TheshadowM  beauties  of  celestial  grace. 
And  with  iilapses  of  seraphic  fire  [spire. 

The  work  which  pleas'd  thee  once,  once  more  iu- 

Look,  or  Illusion's  airy  visions  draw, 
Or  now  I  walk  the  gardens  which  I  saw, 
Where  silver  waters  feed  a  flowering  spring, 
And  winds  salute  it  with  a  balmy  wing. 
There,  on  a  bank,  whose  shades  directly  rise. 
To  screen  the  Son,  and  not  exclude  the  skies. 
There  sits  the  sacred  Church ;  methinks  I  view 
The  spouse's  aspect,  and  her  ensigns  too. 
Her  fkce  has  features  where  the  Virtues  reign. 
Her  hands  the  book  of  sacred  Lo^e  contain, 
A  light  (Truth's  emblem)  on  her  bosom  shines. 
And  at  her  side  the  meekest  lamb  reclines: 
And  oft  on  heavenly  lectures  in  the  book, 
And  oft  on  Heaven  itself  she  casts  a  look. 
Sweet,  humble,  fervent  zeal,  that  works  within. 
At  length  bui-sts  forth,  and  raptures  thus  begin : 

"  Let  Him,  that  Him  my  soul  adores  above. 
In  close  communions  breathe  his  holy  love; 
For  these  blessU  words  his  pleasing  1ip9  impart. 
Beyond  all  cordials,  cheer  the  fainting  heart 
As  rich  and  sweet  the  precious  ointments  stream. 
So  rich  thy  graces  flow,  so  sweet  thy  name 
Diffuses  sacred  joy ;  't  is  hence  we  find 
Affection  rais'd  in  every  virgin  mind ; 
For^is  we  come,  the  daughters  here,  and  I, 
Still  draw  we  forward,  and  behold  I  fly; 
I  fly  through  mercy,  when  my  king  inVites, 
To  tread  his  chambers  of  sincere  delights; 
There,  join'd  by  mystic  union,  I  rejoice. 
Exalt  my  temper  and  enlarge  my  voice. 
And  celebrate  thy  joys,  supremely  more 
Thaif  earthly  bliss;  thus  upright  hearts  adore. 
Nor  you,  ye  maids,  who  breathe  of  Salem's  air, 
Nor  you  refuse  that  I  conduct  you  there; 
Though  clouding  darkness  hath  eclips'd  my  face^ 
Dark  as  Z  am,  I  shine  with  beams  of  grace, 
As  the  black  tents,  where  Ishmael's  line  abides, 
With  glittering  trophies  dress  their  inward  sitles; 
Or  as  thy  curtains,  Solomon,  are  seen. 
Whose  plaits  conceal  a  golden  throne  within. 
'Twere  wrong  to  judge  me  by  the  carnal  sight. 
And  yet  my  visage  was  by  nature  white 
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Bat  fiery  tout,  which  persecute  the  meek, 
Found  me  abroad,  and  scorched  my  rosjr  check. 
The  world,  my  brethren,  they  were  angry  g^rovvn, 
They  made  roe  dress  a  vineyard  not  my  own, 
Among  their  riu*s  (their  vines)  1  learned  to  dwell. 
And  in  the  nif*an  ( mploy  my  beauty  fell ; 
By  frailty  lost,  I  pave  my  labour  o'er, 
And  my  own  vineyard  gn^w  deformM  the  more. 
Behold  1  turn;  O  say,  my  soul's  desire, 
Where  dost  thou  feed  Ihy  flock,  and  where  retire 
To  rest  that  flock,  when  noon-tide  heats  arise  ? 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  teach  my  dubious  eyes 
To  guide  me  right;  for  why  should  thine  abide 
Where  wandering  shephenls  turn  their  flocks  a- 
side?»» 

So  spake  the  Church,  and  sigh'd :  a  purple  ]i.?)it 
Sprung  forth,  the  Godhead  stood  rcveaPd  to  sight. 
And  Heaven  and  Nature  smil'd;  as  white  as  snow 
His  seamleKS  vesture  loosely  fell  below: 
Sedate  and  phas'd,  he  nodded:  round  his  head 
The  pointed  glor>'  shook,  and  thus  he  said : 
"  If  thou,  the  loveliest  of  the  beauteous  Jcind, 
If  thou  canst  want  thy  shepherd's  walk  to  find, 
Go  by  the  foot-steps  where  my  flocks  have  trod, 
My  saints,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God; 
Go,  where  their  tents  my  teaching  servants  rear, 
And  feed  the  kids,  thy  young  believers  there. 
Should  thus  my  flocks  increase,  my  fair  delight, 
I  view  their  numbers,  and  compare  the  sight 
To  Pharaoh's  horses  when  they  take  the  field, 
Beat  plains  to  dust,  and  make  the  nations  yield. 
With  rows  of  gems  thy  comely  cheeks  1  deck, 
And  chains  of  pendant  gold  o'erflow  thy  neck,  , 
For  so  like  gems  the  riches  of  my  grace, 
And  so  descending  glory  cheers  thy  fiEu;e: 
Gay  bridal  robes  a  flowering  silver  strows, 
Bright  gold  engrailing  on  the  border  glows.*' 

He  spake ;  the  spouse  admiring  heard  the  sound, 
Then,  meekly  bending  on  the  sacred  ground. 
She  cries,  **  Oh  present  to  my  ravish'd  breast. 
This  sweet  communion  is  an  inward  feast, 
There  sits  the  king,  while  all  around  our  heads 
His  grace,  my  spikenard,  pleasing  odours  sheds 
About  my  soul,  his  holy  comfort  flies; 
So  closely  treasur'd  in  the  bosom  lies 
The  bundled  myrrh,  so  sweet  the  scented  gale 
Breathes  all  Kn-gedi's  aromatic  valr.'* 
•*  Now,"  says  the  king,  "  my  love,  I  see  thee  fair, 
Thine  ey^,  for  miklness,  with  the  dove's  com- 
pare." 

**  No,  thou  belov'd,  art  fair,**  the  Church  re- 
plies, 
"  (Since  all  my  beauties  but  from  thee  arise;) 
All  fair,  alt  pleasant,  these  communions  show 
Thy  counsels  pleasant',  and  thy  comforts  so. 
And  as  at  marriage  feasts  they  strow  the  flowers. 
With  nuptial  chaplets  hang  the  summer  bowers, 
And  make  the  rooms  of  smelling  cedars  fine, 
Where  the  fond  bridegroom  and  the  bride  recline ; 
I  dress  my  soul  with  such  exceeding  care, 
With  such<  with  more,  to  court  thy  presence 
there"  [rose 

"  Well  hast  thou  prais'<l,"  he  says,  "  the  Sharon 
Through  flowery  fields  a  pleasing  odour  throw^-^. 
The  valley  lilies  ravish'd  sense  regale, 
Aud  with  pure  whiteness  paint  their  humble  vale : 
Such  names  of  sweetness  are  thy  lover's  due. 
And  thou,  my  love,  be  thou  a  lily  too, 
A  lily  set  in  thorns;  fur  all  I  see, 
AU  other  daughters,  are  as  thorns  to  thee." 


Then  she ;  **  the  trees  that  pleasing  apples  yield. 
Surpass  the  barren  trees  that  clothe  the  field; 
So  you  surpass  the  sons  with  worth  divine, 
So  shade,  and  fruit  as  well  as  sliade,  is  thine. 
I  sat  me  down,  and  saw  thy  branches  spread. 
And  green  protoctiun  flourish  o'er  my  head; 
I  saw  thy  fruit,  the  soul's  celestial  food, 
I  puU'd,  I  tasted,  and  1  funnd  it  good. 
Hence  in  the  spirit  to  the  blissful  seats. 
Where  Love,  to  feast,  mysteriously  retreats. 
He  led  me  forth;  1  saw  the  banner  rear,         ' 
And  love  was  pencil'd  for  the  motto  there. 
Prophets  and  t(=«achers  in  your  care  combine. 
Stay  me  with  apples,  comfort  me  with  wine. 
The  cordial  promises  of  joj's  above, 
For  hope  deferred  has  made  me  sick  with  love. 
Ah!  while  my  tongue  reveals  my  fond  desire, 
His  hands  support  me,  lest  my  life  expire ; 
As  round  a  child  the  parent's  anus  are  plac'd, 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist.** 

Here  ceas'd  the  Church,  and  leaii'd  her  languid 
head, 
Bent  down  with  joy ;  when  thus  the  lover  said : 
"  Behold,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  peace, 
She  sleeps,  at  least  her  thoughts  of  sorrow  cease. 
Now,  by  the  bounding  roes,  the  skipping  fawns^ 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns. 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove. 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my^  sacred  grove, 
Guard  the  de  ir  charge  from'  each  approach  of  ill, 
I  would  not  have  her  wake  but  when  she  will." 

So  rcr.  the  Church  and  Spouse:  my  verses  so 
Appear  to  languish  with  the  flames  you  show. 
And  pausing  rest ;  but  not  the  pause  be  long. 
For  still  thy  Solomon  pursues  the  song. 
Then  keep  the  place  in  view;  let  sweets  more  rare 
Than  earth  produces  fill  the  purpled  air; 
Let  something  solemn  overspread  the  green. 
Which  seems  to  tell  us,  Here  the  Ix)rd  has  been! 
But  let  the  virgin  still  in  jirospect  shine, 
And  other  strains  of  hers  enliven  mine. 
She  wakcis,  she  rises:  bid  the  whispering  breeze 
More  softly  whisper  in  the  waving  trees, 
Or  fall  with  silent  awe;  bid  all  around, 
Before  the  Church's  voice,  abate  their  sound. 
While  thus  her  shadowy  strains  attempt  to  show 
A  future  advent  of  the  spouse  below: 

" Hark!  my  beloved's  voice!  behold  him  too! 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view: 
No  clambering  mountains  make  my  lover  stay, 
(Fdr  what  are  mountains  in  a  lover's  way?) 
Leaping  he  comes,  how  like  the  nimble  roe 
He  runs  the  paths  his  prophets  us'd  to  show! 
And  now  be  looks  from  yoa  partition-wall. 
Built  till  he  comes — *t  is  only  then  to  fall. 
And  now  he's  nearer  in  the  promise  sc^. 
Too  faint  the  sight — *t  is  with  a  glass  between; 
From  hence  I  hear  hiin  a;;  a  lover  speak. 
Who  near  a  window  calls  a  fair  to  wake. 

"  Attend,  ye  virgins,   while  the  words  that  . 
trace 
An  opening  spring  desit^n  the  6qy  of  iirace. 
Hark !  or  I  drcam,  or  else  I  hear  him  say, 
•  Arise,  my  love;  my  fair  one  rome  aw.iy  • 
Fur  now  the  tempests  of  thy  winter  end, 
Thick  rains  no  more  in  heavy  dmps  descend; 
Sweet  painted  flowers  their  silken  leaves  unclose, . 
And  dress  the  face  of  Earth  with  varied  shows; 
In  the  green  wood  the  singing  birds  i-encw 
Their  chirping  ootcS;  the  silver  turtles  coo: 
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The  trees  thst  yield  the  fig  already  shoot. 
And  knit  their  blossoms  for  their  early  fruit) 
With  fragrant  scents  the  ?ines  refresh  the  day. 
Arise,  my  love ;  my  /air-one,  come  away. 

0  come,  my  dove,  forsake  thy  close  retreat. 
For  close  in  safety  hast  thou  fixM  thy  seat. 
As  fearful  pigeons  in  dark  clefts  abide. 
And  safe  the  clefts  their  tender  charges  hide. 
Now  let  thy  looks  with  modest  guise  appear. 
Now  let  thy  voice  salute  my  longing  ear. 
For  in  thy  looks  an  bumble  mind  1  see. 
Prayer  forms  thy  voice,  and  both  are  sweet  to  me. 
To  save  the  bloomings  of  my  vineyard,  haste, 
Which  foxes  (false  deluding  teachers)  waste; 
Watch  well  their  haunts,  and  catch  the  foxes  there, 
Our  grapes  are  tender,  and  demand  thy  care.' 
Thus  speaks  iny  love :  surprising  love  divine! 

1  thus  am  his,  he  thus  for  ever  mine. 
Andy  till  he  comes,  1  find  a  presence  still, 
Where  souls  attentive  serve  his  holy  will; 

■  Where  down  in  vales  unspotted  lilies  grow, 
White  types  of  innocence,  in  humble  show. 
Oh,  till  the  spicy  breath  of  heavenly  day, 
Till  all  thy  shadows  fleet  before  thy  ray; 
Turn,  my  beloved,  with  thy  comforts  here, 
Turn  in  thy  promise,  in  thy  grace  appear, 
Nor  let  such  swiftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 
To  save  themselves^  as  thou  to  cheer  thine  own; 
Turn  like  the  nimble  harts  that  lightly  bound, 
before  the  stretches  of  the  fleetest  hound ; 
Skim  the  plain  chase  of  lofty  Bether's  head. 
And  make  the  mountain  wonder  if  they  tread." 

But  long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delayM 
Sreeds  anxious  doubt,  and  tempts  the  sacred 

maid; 
Then  mists  arising  straight  repel  the  light. 
The  coloured  garden  lies  disguis'd  with  night ; 
A  pale-hornM  crescent  leads  a  glimmering  throng, 
And  groans  of  absence  jar  within  the  song. 

"  By  night,"  she  cries,  **  a  night  which  blots  the 
1  seek  the  lover,  whom  I  fail  to  find:  [mind, 

When  on  my  couch  composed  to  thought  I  lie, 
I  search,  and  vainly  search,  with  Reason's  eye; 
Rise,  fondly  rise,  thy  present  search  give  o'er. 
And  ask  if  others  knew  thy  lover  more. 
]>ark  as  it  is,  1  rise;  the  Moon  that  shines 
Shows  by  the  gleam  the  city's  outward  lines: 
1  range  the  wandering  road,  the  winding  street. 
And  ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  of  all  T  meet. 
Till  toil'd  with  every  disappointing  place, 
My  steps  the  guardians  of  the  temple  trace. 
Whom  thus  my  wish  accosts:  *  Ye  sacred  guides, 
Ye  prophets,  tell  me  where  my  love  resides?' 
Twas  well  1  questiou'd ;  scarce  I  pass'd  them  by. 
Ere  my  rais'd  soul  perceives  my  lover  nigh: 
And  have  I  found  thee,  found  my  joy  divine  ? 
How  fast  ril  hold  thee,  till  I  make  thee  mine ! 
My  mother  waits  thee,  thither  thou  repair. 
Long-waiting  Israel  wants  thy  presence  there." 
The  sover  smiles  to  sec  the  virgin's  pain; 
The  mists  roll  off,  and  quit  the  flowery  plain. 

**  Yes,  there  I  come,"    he  says,   "  thy  sorrow 
cease; 
And  guard  her,  daughters  of  the  realms  of  peace. 
By  all  the  bounding  roes  and  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns; 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove. 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove: 
Guard  the  dear  charge  from  each  approach  of  ill, 
ru  have  her  feel  my  comfoits  while  she  will," 


Here  hand  in  band,  with  cbeeifiil  heart  ihef  go» 
When  wandering  Salem  sees  the  solemn  show. 
Dreams  the  rich  pomp  of  Solomon  again,  [scenes 
And  thus  her  daughters  sing  th*   approaching 
"  Who  from  the  desert,  where  the  waving  clooda 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds  } 
For  Sion's  hill  her  sober  pace  she  bends. 
As  grateful  incense  from  the  dome  ascends. 
It  seems  the  sweets,  from  all  Arabia  shed. 
Curl  at  her  side,  and  hover  o'er  her  head. 
For  her  the  king  prepares  a  bed  of  state. 
Round  the  rich  bed  her  guards  in  order  wait. 
All  mystic  Israel's  sons,  tis  there  they  quell 
The  foes  within,  the  foes  without  repel. 
The  guard  his  ministry,  thejr  swords  of  fightt 
His  sacred  laws,  her  present  state  of  nighu 
He  forms  a  chariot  too,  to  bring  her  there. 
Not  the  carv'd  frame  of  Solomon  so  fair; 
Sweet  smells  the  chariot  as  the  temple  stood. 
The  fragrant  cedar  lent  them  both  the  wood ; 
Hi  h  wreaths  of  silver'd  columns  prop  the  door. 
Fine  gold  engrail'd  adorns  the  figur'd  floor. 
Deep-fringing  purple  hangs  the  roof  above. 
And  silk  embroidery  paints  the  midst  with  love.** 

Go  forth,  ye  dau^^hters;  Sion's  daughters,  go  ; 
A  greater  Solomon  exalts  the  show, 
If  crown'd  with  gold,  and  by  the  queen  bestow'd^ 
To  grace  his  nuptials,  Jacob's  monarch  rode ; 
A  crown  of  glory  from  the  king  divine, 
To  grace  these  nuptials,  makes  the  Saviour  shine; 
While  the  bless'd  pair  expressed  in  emblem  ride, 
Messiah  Solomon,  his  Church  the  bride. 

^e  kind  attendants,  who  with  woaderiog  eyes. 
Saw  the  grand  entry,  what  you  said  sufllce; 
You  sung  the  lover  with  a  loud  acclaim. 
The  lover's  fondness  longs  to  sing  the  dame. 
He  speaks,  admiring  Nature  stands  around. 
And  learns  new  music,  while  it  hears  the  sound. 

"  Behold,  my  love,  how  fair  thy  beauties  show. 
Behold  how  more,  how  most  extremely  so ! 
How  still  to  me  thy  constant  eyes  incline, 
I  see  the  turtle's  when  I  gaze  on  thine; 
Sweet  through  the  lids  they  shine  with  modest 
And  sweet  and  modest  is  a  virgin's  air.   '    [care. 
How  bright  thy  locks!  how  well  their  number 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!  [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed, 
Graze  the  green  top  of  lofty  Gilead's  head; 
All  Gilead's  head  a  fleecy  whiteness  clouds. 
And  the  rich  master  glories  in  the  crowds. 
•  **  How  pure  thy  teeth  f  for  equal  order  made. 
Each  answering  each,  whilst  all  the  public  aid; 
These  lovely  graces  in  my  Church  1  find. 
This  candour,  order,  and  accorded  mind  t 
Thus  when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lav« 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  crystal  wave; 
Wash'd  they  return,  in  such  unsully'd  white. 
Thus  march  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  please  thy  lips  adom'd  with  native  red ! 
Art  vainly  mocks  them  in  the  scarlet  thread ! 
But,  if  they  part,  what  music  wafts  the  air ! 
So  sweet  thy  praises,  and  so  soft  thy  prayer. 
If  through  thy  loosen'd  curls,  with  honest  shame. 
Thy  lovely  tem|>le8*  fine  complexion  flame. 
Whatever  crimson  granate  blossoms  show, 
'Twas  never  theirs  so  much  to  please  and  glow. 
But  what's  thy  neck,  the  polish'd  form  I  see, 
Whose  ivory  strength  supports  thine  eyes  to  me ! 
Fair  type  of  firmness,  when  my  saints  aspire 
The  sacred  confidence  that  lifts  desire, 
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Ai  David's  turret,  on  the  stately  frame, 
Upheld  its  thousand  conquering  shields  of  fame. 
And  what  thy  breasts !  they  still  demand  my  lays, 
What  image  wakes  to  charm  me  whilst  1  gaze! 
Two  loTely  mountains  each  exactly  round. 
Two  lovely  mountains  with  the  lily  crown'd; 
While  two  twin  roes,  and  each  on  either  bred. 
Feed  in  the  lilies  of  the  mountain's  head. 
let  this  resemblance  spotless  virtues  show, 
And  in  such  lilies  feed  my  young  below. 
But  now,  farewel,  till  night's  dark  shades  decay, 
Farewel,  my  virgin,  till  the  break  of  day; 
Swift  for  the  hills  of  spice  and  gums  1  fly, 
To  breathe  such  sweets  as  scent  a  purer  sky; 
Yet,  as  1  leave  thee,  still,  above  compare. 
My  love,  my  spotless,  still  1  find  thee  fair." 

Here  rest,  celestial  maid ;  for  if  he  go, 
Kor  will  he  part,  nor  is  the  promise  slow, 
Nor  slow,  my  Fancy,  move;  dispel  the  shade. 
Charm  forth  the  morning,  and  relieve  the  maid. 
Arise,  fisir  Sun>  the  Church  attends  to  see 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  in  thee ; 
Arise,  fair  Sun ;  and  bid  the  Church  adore; 
'TIS  then  he*ll  court  her,  whom  he  praised  before. 
As  thus  I  sing,  it  shines;  there  seems  a  sound 
Of  plumes  in  air,  anjl  fbet  upon  the  ground : 
1  see  their  meeting,  see  the  flowery  scene, 
And  hear  the  mystic  love  pursued  again. 

"  Now  to  the  mount,  whose  spice  perfumes  the 
day, 
Tis  I  invite  thee;  come,  my  spouse,  away; 
Come,  leave  thy  Lebanon :  is  aught  we  see 
In  all  thy  Lebanon,  compared  to  me  ^ 
Nor  tow'rd  thy  Canaan  turn  with  wishful  sight. 
From  Hermon*s,  Sbeniar's,  and  Amaoa's  height ; 
There  dwells  the  leopard,  there  assaults  the  bear : 
This  world  has  ills,  and  such  may  find  thee  there. 

"  My  spouse,  my  sister,  O  thy  wondrous  art. 
Which  through  my  bosom  drew  my  ravish'd  heart  I 
Won  by  one  eye,  my  ravish'd  heart  is  gone, 
For  all  thy  seeing  guides  consent  as  one. 
Drawn  by  one  chain,  which  round  thy  body  plies. 
For  all  thy  members  one  bless'd  union  ties. 
My  spouse,  my  sister,  O  the  charm  to  please. 
When  love  repaid  returns  my  bosom  ease ! 
Strongly  thy  love,  and  strongly  wines  restore. 
But  wines  must  yield,  thy  love  enflames  me  more. 
Sweetly  thine  ointments  (all  thy  virtues)  smell. 
Not  altar-spices  please  thy  king  so  well. 
How  soft  thy  doctrine  on  thy  lips  resides ! 
From  those  two  combs  the  dropping  honey  glides; 
All  pure  without,  as  all  within  sincere. 
Beneath  thy  tongue — I  find  it  honey  there. 
Ah,  while  thy  graces  thus  around  thee  shine. 
The  charms  of  Lebanon  must  yield  to  thine ! 
His  spring,  his  garden,  every  scented  tree. 
My  spouse,  mysister,  all  I  find  in  thee. 
Thee,  for  myself,  1  fence,  I  shut,  1  seal; 
Mysterious  spring,  mysterious  garden,  hail ! 
A  spring,  a  font,  where  heavenly  waters  flow ; 
A  grove,  a  garden,  where  the  Graces  grow. 
There  rise  my  fruits,  my  cypress,  and  my  fir, 
My  vafiron,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  and  myrih; 
Perpetual  fountains  for  their  use  abound. 
And  streams  of  savour  feed  the  living  ground." 

Scarce  spake  the  Christ,  when  thus  the  Church 
replies 
(And  spread  her  anns  where-e*er  the  spirit  flies) ; 
"  Ye  cooling  northern  gales,  who  freshly  shake 
My  balmy  reeds;  ye  aortbem  gales,  awake. 


And  thou  the  regent  of  the  soathem  sky» 

O  soft  inspiring,  o'er  my  garden  fly; 

Unlock  and  waft  my  sweets,  that  every  grace. 

In  all  its  heavenly  life,  regale  the  place. 

If  thus  a  Paradise  thy  gaiden  prove, 

'Twere  best  prepared  to  entertain  my  love; 

And,  that  the  pleasing  fruits  may  please  the  more» 

0  think  my  proffer  was  thy  gilt  before.'* 

At  this,  the  Saviour  cries,  "  Behold  me  near. 
My  spouse,  my  sister;  O  behold -me  here; 
To  gather  fruits,  I  come  at  thy  request. 
And,  pleas'd,  my  soul  accepts  the  solemn  feast; 

1  gather  myrrh,  with  spice  to  scent  the  treat. 
My  virgin-honey  with  the  combs  I  eat; 

I  drink  my  sweetening  milk,  my  lively  wine 
(These  words  of  pleasure  mean  thy  gifts  divine)  ; 
To  share  my  bliss,  my  good  elect  I  call. 
The  Church  (my  garden)  must  include  them  all ; 
Now  sit  and  banquet ;  now,  belov'd,  you  see 
What  gifts  I  love,  and' prove  these  ftuits  with  me; 

0  might  this  sweet  communion  ever  last!" 
But  with  the  Sun  the  sweet  communion  past. 
The  Saviour  parts,  and  on  Oblivion's  breast 
Benumb'd  and  slumbering  lies  the  Church  to  Test» 
Pass  the  sweet  alleys  while  the  dusk  abides. 
Seek  the  fair  lodge  in  which  the  maid  resides; 
Then,  Fancy,  seek  the  maid  at  night  again. 
The  Christ  will  come,  but  comes,  alas,  in  vaio. 

*«  I  sleep,"  she  says,  *«  and  yet  my  heart  awakes** 
(There's  still  some  feeling  while  the  lover  speaks); 
''  With  what  fond  fervour  from  without  he  cries, 
*  Arise,  my  love ;  my  undefil'd,  arise! 
My  dove,  my  sister,  cold  the  dews  alight, 
And  fill  my  tresses  with  the  drops  of  night;* 
Alas,  Vox  all  unrob'd,  I  wash'd  my  feet, 

1  tasted  slumber,  and  I  find  it  sweet 

"  As  thus  my  words  refuse,  he  slips  his  hands 
Where  the  clos'd  latch  my  cruel  door  commands; 
What,  though  deny'd,  so  persevering  kind ! 
Who  long  denies  a  persevering:  mind  ? 
From  my  wak'd  soul  my  slothful  temper  flies. 
My  bowels  yearn;  I  rise,  my  love,  I  rise; 
1  find  the  latch  thy  fingers  touch'd  before. 
Thy  smelling  myrrh  comes  droppiug  off  the  door. 
Now,  Where's  my  love  >— what !  hast  thou  left  the 
O,  to  my  soul  repeat  thy  words  of  grace !    [place. 
Speak  in  the  dark,  my  love ;  I  seek  thee  round. 
And  vainly  seek  thee,  till  thou  wilt  be  found. 
What,  no  return  ?  I  own  my  folly  past, 
I  lay  too  listless ;  speak,  my  love,  at  last. 
The  guards  have  found  me— are  ye  guards  indeed. 
Who  smite  the  sad,  who  make  the  feeble  bleed  } 
Dividing  teachers,  these ;  who  wrong  my  name, 
Kend  my  long  veil,  and  cast  me  bare  to  shame. 
But  you,  ye  diughters  of  the  realm  of  rest. 
If  ever  pity  mov'd  a  virgin-breast. 
Tell  my  belov'd  how  languishing  I  lie. 
How  love  has  brought  me  near  the  point  to  die.»' 

"And  what  belov'd  is  this  yon  would  have  found?* 
Say  Salem's  daughters,  as  they  flock'd  around; 
"  What  wondrous  thing?  what  charm  beyond  com«» 
Say,  what's  thy  lover,  fairest  o'er  the  fair  ?"  [pare  } 
**  His  face  is  white  and  ruddy,"  she  replies, 
"  So  meiry,  join'd  to  justice,  tempers  dies; 
His  lofty  stature,  where  a  myriad  shine, 
O'ertops  and  speaks  a  majesty  divine. 
Fair  Honour  crowns  his  head,  the  raven-black. 
In  bushy  curlings,  flows  adown  his  back : 
Sparkling  his  eyes,  with  full  proportion  plac'd. 
White  like  the  milk,  and  with  a  mildness  grac'd; 
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As  the  sweet  dares,  whene'er  they  fondly  play 
By  running  waters  in  a  glitterinjr  day. 
Within  his  breath  what  pleasing  sweetness  grows ! 
'I'is  spice  exhaled,  and  mingled  on  the  rose. 
Within  his  words  what  grace  with  goodness  meets ! 
So  beds  uf  lilies  drop  with  balmy  sweets. 
What  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold! 
Gold  dtvks  the  fingers,  beryl  decks  the  gold ! 
His  irory  shape  adorns  a  costly  vest,       [breast; 
Work   paints  the  skirts,  and  gems   inrich   the 
His  limbs  beneath,  his  shining  sandals  case 
Like  marble  columns  on  a  golden  base. 

''Nor  boasts  that  mountain,  where  the  cedar-tree 
Perfumes  our  realm,  such  numerous  sweets  as  he. 
O,  lovely  all !  what  could  my  king  require 
To  make  his  presence  more  the  world's  desire  ? 
And  now,  ye  maids,  if  such  a  friend  you  know, 
Tis  such  my  longings  look  to  find  below." 

While  thus  her  friend  the  spouse^s  anthems  sing, 

D(  ck'd  with  the  thummim,  crown'd  a  sacred  king , 

The  daughters*  hearts  the  fine  description  drew. 

And  that  which  rais'd  their  wonder,  ask'd  their 

view.  [fair, 

'•*  Then  where,"  they  cry,  "thou  fairest  o*er  the 
Where  goes  thy  lover?  Tell  the  virgins  where. 
What  flowering  walks  invite  his  steps  aside? 
We'll  help  to  seek  him,  let  those  walks  be  try'd." 

The  spouse  revolving  here  the  grand  descent, 
Twas  that  he  promised,  **  There,"  she  cries,  «  he 

went; 
He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe. 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath ; 
'Tis  there  he  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells, 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 
O,  'tis  my  height  of  love  that  I  am  his! 
O,  be  is  mine,  and  that's  my  height  of  bliss ! 
Descend,  my  virgins ;  well  I  know  the  place, 
HeCcreds  in  lilies,  that's  a  spotless  race." 

At  dawnifig  day  the  bridegroom  leaves  a  bower, 
And  here  he  waters,  there  he  props  a  flower, 
When  the  kind  damsel,  spring  of  heavenly  flame. 
With  Salem's  daughters  to  the  garden  came.  , 

Tht'n  thus  his  love  the  bridegroom's  words  repeat, 
(The  smelling  borders  lent  them  both  a  seat) : 
O,  great  as  Tirzah  !  'twas  a'rdgal  place, 
O,  f»ir  as  Sa!cm  !  'tis  the  realm  of  peace ; 
Whose  aspect,  awful  to  the  wondering  eye, 
Appears  like  armies  when  the  banners  fly; 
**  O  turn,  my  sister,  O  my  beauteous  bride. 
Thy  face  o'ercomes  me,  turn  that  fiice  aside ; 
How   bright  thy  locks,    how   well  their  number 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints!   [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed. 
Graze  the  green  wealth  of  lovely  G Head's  head. 
How  pure  thy  teeth !  for  equal  older  made. 
Each  answering  each,  while  all  the  public  aid; 
As. when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  silver  wave: 
Wash'd,  they  return  in  such  unsuUy'd  white, 
So  maiicb  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  sweet  thy  temples  I  not  pomegranates  know. 
With  equal  modest  look  to  please  and  glow. 
If  Solomon  his  life  of  pleasure  leads. 
With  wives  in  numbers,  and  unnumber'd  maids, 
In  other  paths,  my  life  of  pleasure  shown. 
Admits  my  love,  my  undeiiPd,  alone. 
Thy  mother,  Israel,  she  the  dame  who  bore 
Her  choice,  my  dove,  my  spotless,  owns  no  more ; 
The  Gentile  queens,  at  thy  appearance,  cry, 
9  Hail,  queen  of  nations !'  •  bail,'  the  maids  reply; 


And  thus  they  sing  thy  prauet  *«bat  hesrenly 

dame 
Springs  like  the  morning,  with  a  purple  flame  ? 
What  rises  like  the  mom  with  silver  light? 
What,  like  the  Sun,  aasisto  the  world  with  sight  f 
Yet  awfiil  still,  though  thus  serenely  kind. 
Like  hosts  H^th  ensigns  rattling  in  the  wind?' 
I  grant  I  left  thy  sight,  I  aeem'd  to  go» 
But  was  I  absent  when  you  iancy'd  so  ? 
Down  to  my  garden,  all  my  planted  vale. 
Where  nuts  their  ground  in  underwood  conceal ; 
Where  blown  pomegranates,  then;  I  went  to  see 
What  knitting  blossoms  white  the  bearing  tree: 
View  the  green  bods,  recal  the  wandering  shoots. 
Smell  my  gay  flowerets,  taste  my  flavour'd  fruits ; 
Raise  the  curl'd  vine,  refresh  the  spicy  beds. 
And  joy  for  every  grace  my  garden  sheds."    ' 

llie  Saviour  here,  and  here  the  Church  arise, 
**  And  am  1  thus  respected,"  thus  she  cries! 
**  I  mount  for  Heaven,  transported  on  the  winds. 
My  flying  chariot's  drawn  by  willing  minds." 

As,  rapt  with  comfort,  thus  the  maid  withdrew. 
The  waiting  daughters  wonder'd  wliere  she  flew  ; 
•*  And  O !  return,"  they  cry,  **  for  thee  we  bum, 
O  maid  of  Salem;  Salem's  self  return. 
And  what's  in  Salem*s  maid  we  covet  so  ?" 
Hear,  all  ye  nations — ^tis  your  bliss  below; 
That  glorious  vision,  by  the  patriareh  seen, 
When  sky-bom  beauties   march'd  the  scented 

green; 
Hiere  the  met  saints  and  meeting  angels  came. 
Two  lamps  of  God,  Mahanaim  was  the  name. 

Again  the  maid  reviews  her  sacred  ground; 
Solemn  she  sits,  the  damsels  sing  around. 
"  O,  prince's  daughter !  how  with  shining  show. 
Thy  golden  shoes  prepare  thy  feet  below ! 
How  firm  thy  joints  I  what  temple-work  can  be^ 
With  all  its  gems  and  art,  prefeir'd  to  thee  ? 
In  thee,  to  f^ed  thy  lover's  faithful  race. 
Still  flow  the  riches  of  abounding  grace ; 
Pure,  large,  refreshing,  as  the  waters  fiill 
From  the  carv'd  navels  of  the  cistern-wall. 
In  thee  the  lover  finds  his  race  divine, 
You  teem  with  numbers,  they  with  virtues  tbine  ; 
So  wheat  with  lilies,  if  their  heaps  unite, 
The  wheat's  unnumber'd,  and  the  lilies  white; 
Like  tender  roes,  thy  breasts  appear  above. 
Two  types  of  innocence,  and  twins  of  love. 
Like  ivory-turrets  seems  thy  n«ck  to  rear, 
O,  sacred  emblem,  upright,  firm,  and  fair! 
As  Heshbon-pools,  which,  with  a  silver-state. 
Diffuse  their  waters  at  their  city-gate. 
For  ever  so  thy  virgin  eyes  remain. 
So  clear  within,  and  so  without  serene. 
As  throu;<h  sweet  fir  the  royal  turret  shows. 
Whence  Lebanon  surveys  a  realm  of  foes ; 
So  through  thy  lovely  curls  appear  thy  face. 
To  watch  thy  foes,  and  guard  thy  faithful  races. 
The  richest  colours  flowery  Carmel  wears. 
Red  fillets,  cross'd  with  purple,  braid  thy  hairs; 
Yet,  not  more  strictly  these  thy  locks  restrain. 
Than  thou  thy  king,  with  strong  affection's  chain  ; 
When  from  bis  palace  he  ei^oys  thy  sight, 
O  love,  O  beauty,  form'd  for  all  delight ! 
Straiifht  is  tliy  goodly  stature,  firm,  and  high. 
As  palms  aspiring  in  the  brighter  sky; 
Thy  breasts  the  cluster  (if  those  breasts  we  view. 
As  late  for  beauty,  now  for  profit  too)  • 
Woo'd  to  thine  arms,  those  arms  that  oft  extend* 
In  the  kind  posture  of  a  wailing  {riead; 
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Earh  naid  of  fislem  cries, '  IV  vtioaut  the  trae, 
Huld  the  bro*d  branches,  and  depend  on  thee.' 
O,  more  than  gmpes,  thy  fruit  delights  the  maids, 
Thy  pleasinjc  breath  excels  the  citron  shades-: 
'  Thy  month  exceeds  rich  wine,  the  words  that  go 
From  those  sweet  lips  with  more  refreshment. 

flow; 
Their  powerful  graces  slumbering  souls  awake, 
Jlnd cause  the  dead,  that  hear  thy  Toice,  to  speak.** 

I'bis  anthem  sung,  the  glorbus  spouse  arose, 
Yet  thus  iq^tructs  the  daughters  ere  she  goes. 
"  If  aught,  my  damsels,  in  the  spouse  ye  find 
Deserving  praises,  think  the  iorer  kind: 
To  my  b»;lov*d  these  marriage-robes  I  owe, 
Vm  his  desire,  aOd  he  would  have  it  so/' 

Scarce  spake  the  spouse,  but  see  the  Iorer  near! 
Her  bumble  temper  brought  the  preseiice  here ; 
Then,  rais'd  by  grace,  and  strongly  warm'd  by  love. 
No  second  languor  lets  her  lord  remove ; 
She  flies  to  meet  him,  eeal  supplies  the  wings. 
And  thus  her  haste  to  work  his  will  she  sings : 
^  Come,  my  beloved,  to  the  fields  repair. 
Come,  where  another  spot  demands  our  care ; 
There  in  the  village  weUl  to  rest  recline. 
Mean  as  it  is,  1  try  to  make  it  thine« 
When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 
We*U  rise  betimes  to  see  the  vineyard  spread; 
See  vines  hixuriant^verdui'd  leaves  display. 
Supporting  tendrils  curling  all  the  way. 
See  young  nnpurpled  grapes  in  clusters  grow. 
And  smell  pomegranate-blossoms  as  they  blow; 
There  will  1  give  my  loves,  employ  my  care. 
And,  as  my  labours  thrive,  approve  me  there ; 
Scarce  have  we  passed  my  gate,  the  scent  we  meet. 
My  covering  jasmines  now  diffuse  their  sweet; 
My  spicy  flowerets,  mingled  as  they  fly, 
With  doubling  odonrtt  crowd  a  balmy  sky. 
Now  all  the  fruits,  which  crown  the  season,  view. 
These  nearer  fruits  are  old,  and  those  are  new ; 
And  these,  and  all  of  every  loaded  tree, 
My  love,  i  gather,  and  reserve  for  thee. 
If  then  thy  8pouse*s  labour  please  thee  well. 
Oh !  like  my  brethren,  with  thy  sister  dwell ; 
No  blameless  maid,  whose  fond  caresses  meet 
An  infant-brotber  in  the  public  street. 
Clings  to  its  lips  with  less  reserve  than  1 
Would  hang  on  thine,  wliere*cr  1  found  thee  nigh : 
No  shame  would  make  me  from  thy  side  remove. 
No  danger  make  me  nut  confess  thy  love. 
Straight  to  my  mother's  house,  thine  Israel  she 
(And  thou  my  monarch  wuuldst  arrive  with  me) ; 
*Tis  there  Vd  lead  thee,  where  I  mean  to  stay, 
Till  thou,  by  her,  instruct  my  soul  to  pray ; 
There  sliafltthou  prov<!  my  virtues,  drink  my  wine. 
And  feel  my  joy,  to  find  me  wholly  thine. 
Oh !  while  my  soul  were  sick,  through  fond  de- 
sire, 
Thine  hands  should  hold  me  lest  my  life  expire ; 
As  round  a  child  the  parents'  arms  are  plac'd. 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist.'* 

**  So  cast  thy  cares  on  me,"  the  lover  cry'd, 
Lean  to  my  bosom,  lean,  my  lovely  bride; 
And  now,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  bliss. 
Let  nothing  discompose  a  love  like  this; 
But  guard  her  rest  from  each  approach  of  ill ; 
I  caus'd  her  languor,  guard  her  while  she  will."  • 

Here  pause  the  lines,  but  soon  the  lines  renew. 
Once  more  the  pair  celestial  cume  to  view; 
Ah  !  seek  them  once,  my  ravish'd  Fancy,  more. 
And  then  thy  songs  of  Solomop  are  o'er : 


By  yon  green  bank  pursue  their  orb  of  light. 
The  Sun  shines  out,  but  shines  not  half  su  bright. 
See  Salem's  maids,  in  white,  attend  the  king. 
They  greet  the  spouses— hark,  to  what  they  sing. 
"  Who,  f«x»m  the  desert,  where  the  wandering 
clouds 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involved  with  crowds? 
'Tis  she,  the  spouse!  oh!  favour'd  o'er  the  rest! 
Who  walks  reclin'd  by  such  a  lover's  breast." 
The  spouse,  rejoicing,  heard  the  kind  salute. 
And  thus  address'd  him— a!l  the  rest  were  mute. 
"  Beneath  the  law,  our  goodly  parent  tree, 
1  went,  my  much-belov'd,  in  search  of  thee; 
For  thee,  like  one  in  p«ngs  of  travail,  strove; 
Hence,  uone  may  wonder  if  I  gain  thy  love. 
As  seals  their  pictures  to  the  wax  impart, 
So  let  my  picture  stamp  thy  gentle  heart ; 
As  fix'd  the  signets  on  our  hsinds  remain. 
So  fix  me  thine,  and  ne'er  to  part  again. 
For  Love  is  strong  as  Death;  whene'er  they 
Alike  imperious,  vainly  cbeck'd  alike;       [strike. 
Both  dread  to  lose.     Love,  mix'd  with  jealoufe 

dread! 
As  soon  the  marble  tomb  resigns  the  dead.  ■ 
Its  fatal  arrows  fiery-pointed  fall, 
The  fire  intense,  and  thine  the  most  of  all; 
To  slack  the  points  no  chilling  fioods  are  founds 
Nay,  should  afflictions  roll  like  fioods  around. 
Were  wealth  of  nations  oflei^d,  ail  would  prove 
Too  small  a  danger,  or  a  price  for  love. 
If  then  with  love  this  world  of  worth  agree. 
With  soft  regard  our  little  sister  see ; 
How  far  unapt,  as  yet,  like  maids  that  own 
No  breasts  at  all,  or  breasts  but  hardly  grown  ^  " 
Her  part  of  proselyte  is  scarce  a  part, 
Too  much  a  Genti'le  at  her  erring  heart; 
Her  day  draws  nearer;  what  have  we  to  do. 
Lest  she  be  ask'd,  and  prove  unworthy  too  ?** 
"  Despair  not,  spouse,"  he  cries;  «*  Ve'll  find  the 

means, 
Her  good  beginnings  ask  the  greater  paint. 
Let  her  but  sUnd,  she  thrives ;  a  wall  too  low 
Is  not  rejected  for  the  standing  so; 
What  falls  is  only  lost,  we'll  build  her  high. 
Till  the  rich  palace  glitters  in  the  sky. 
The  door  that's  weak  (what  need  we  spare  the 
If 'tis  a  door,  we  need  not  think  it  lost ;     [cost  >) 
The  leaves  she  brings  us,  if  those  leaves  be  good. 
We'll  close  in  cedar's  uncormpting  wood." 
Wrapt  with  the  news,  the  spouse  converts  her 
eyes, 
**  And,  oh!  companions  to  the  maids," she  criet; 
"  What  joys  arc  ours,  to  hail  the  nuptial  day. 
Which  calls  our  sister !— Hark,  1  hear  her  say^ 
*  Yes,  Vm  a  wall ;  lo!  she  that  boasted  none, 
Now  boasts  of  breasts  unmeasurably  grown ; 
Large  towery  buildings,  where  securely  restf 
A  thousand  thousand  of  my  lover's  gnests; 
The  vast  increase  aflbrds  his  heart  delight. 
And  I  find  favour  in  his  heavenly  sight" 
The  lover  here,  to  make  her  rapture  last. 
Thus  adds  assurance  to  the  promise  past 

*'  A  spacious  vineyard,  in  Baad-Hamon  vale,   ' 
The  vintage  set,  by  Solomon,  to  sale. 
His  keepers  took;  and  every  keeper  paid 
A  thousand  purses  for  the  gains  he  made. 
And  I*ve  a  vintage  too;  his  vintage  bleeds 
A  huge  increase,  but  my  return  exceeds. 
I;et  Solomon  receive  his  keeper's  pay, 
He  gains  bif  thousand^  thfxf  tiro  liundred  thef ; 
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Mine  is  mine  own,  't  is  in  my  presence  still, 
And  shall  increase  the  more,  the  more  she  will. 
My  love,  my  vineyard,  oh  the  fature  shoots 
V/hich  fill  my  garden-rows  with  sacred  fruits! 
I  saw  the  listening  maids  attend  thy  voice, 
And  in  their  listening  saw  their  eyes  rejoice; 
A  due  success  thy  words  of  comfort  met. 
Now  turn  to  me — *ti8  I  would  hear  thee  yet. 
Say,  dove,  and  spotless,  for  I  must  away. 
Say,  spouse,  and  sister,  all  you  wish  to  say.** 
He  spake :  the  place  was  bright  with  lambent  fire, 
(But  what  is  brightness,  if  the  Christ  retire?) 
Oold-bordering  purple  marked  his  road  in  air. 
And  kneeling  all,  the  spouse  addressed  the  prayer; 

*'  Desire  of  nations !  if  thou  must  be  gone. 
Accept  our  wishes,  all  compris'd  in  one; 
We  wait  thine  advent!  Ob,  we  long  to  see, 
I  and  my  sister,  both  as  one,  in  thee. 
Then  leave  thy  Heaven,  and  come  and  dwell  below; 
Why  said  I  leave?— ^is  Heaven  where^e'er  you  go. 
Haste,  my  belov'd,  thy  promise  haste  to  crown, 
The  form  thou  'It  honour  waits  thy  coming  down ; 
l<7or  let  such  swiftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 
To  save  themselves,  as  thine  to  save  thine  own. 
Haste,  like  the  nimblest  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  swiftest  hound; 
With  reaching  feet  devour  a  level  way. 
Across  their  backs  their  branching  antlers  lay, 
In  the  cool  dews  their  bending  body  ply. 
And  brush  the  spicy  mountains  as  they  fiy." 


Thus  sung  the  ki  ng—  Some  angel  reach  a  bough 
Prom  Eden's  tree  to  crown  the  wisest  brow. 
And  now,  thou  fairest  garden  ever  made. 
Broad  banks  of  spices,  blossom'd  walks  of  shade, 
O  Lebanon;  where  much  I  love  to  dwell. 
Since  I  must  leave  thee,  Lebanon,  fiirewel ! 

Swift  from  my  soul  the  fotr  idea  flies, 
A  wilder  sight  the  changing  scene  supplies; 
Wide  seas  come  rolling  to  my  ftiture  page. 
And  storms  stand  ready,  when  1  cal1>  to  rage. 
Then  go  where  Joppa  crowns  the  winding  shore. 
The  prophet  Jonah  just  arrives  before; 
He  sees  a  ship  unmooring,  soft  the  gales. 
He  pays,  and  enters,  and  the  vessel  sails. 

Ah.wouldstthouflythyGod?  rash  man,  forbear. 
What  land  so  distant  but  thy  God  is  there  ? 
Weak  reason ,  cease  thy  voice.-^They  run  the  deep. 
And  the  tirM  prophet  lays  his  limbs  to  sleep. 
Here  God  speaks  louder,  sends  a  storm  to  sea. 
The  clouds  remove  to  give  the  vengeance  way; 
Strong  blasts  come  whistling,  by  degrees  they  roar. 
And  shove  big  surges  tumbling  on  to  shore; 
The  vessel  bounds,  then  roils,  and  every  blast 
Works  hard  to  tear  her  by  the  groaning  mast; 
The  sailors,  doubling  all  their  shouts  and  cares, 
Furl  the  white  canvas,  and  cast  forth  the  wares; 
Each  seek  the  God  their  native  regions  own, 
In  vain  they  seek  them,  for  those  gods  were  none. 
Yet  Jonah  slept  the  while,  who  solely  knew. 
In  all  that  number,  where  to  find  the  true. 
To  whom  the  pilot:  "  Sleeper,  rise  and  pray. 
Our  gods  are  deaf;  may  thine  do  more  than  they !" 

But  thus  the  rest:  **  Perhaps  we  waft  a  foe 
To  Heaven  itself,  and  that's  our  cause  of  woe; 
Let's  seek  by  loU,  if  Heaven  be  pleas'd  to  tell;" 
And  what  they  sought  by  lots,  on  Jonah  fell: 
Then,  whence  he  came,  and  who,  and  what^  and  why 
Thus  rag'd  the  tempest,  all  confus'dly  cry;. 


Each  press'd  in  haste  to  g<et  his  qnestion  heard. 
When  Jonah  stops  them  with  a  grai^e  regaid. 

"  An  Hebrew  man,  you  see,  who  God  revera,  ~ 
He  made  this  world,  aud  makes  this  world  hiscaiv; 
His  the  whirl'd  sky,  these  waves  that  lift  their headU 
And  his  yon  land,  on  which  you  long  to  tread. 
He  charg'd  me  late,  to  Nineveh  repair. 
And  to  their  face  denounce  his  sentence  there; 
*  Go,'  said  the  vision,  *  prophet,  preach  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall.' 
But  well  I  knew  him  gracious  to  forgi*!;^. 
And  much  my  zeal  abhorr'd  the  bad  should  live; 
And  if  they  turn,  they  live;  then  what  were  I 
But  some  false  prophet,  when  they  tail  to  die? 
Or  what,  I  fancied,  had  the  Gentiles  too 
With  Hebrew  prophets,  and  their  God,  to  do? 
Drawn  by  the  wilful  thoughts,  my  soil  I  run, 
1  fled  his  presence,  and  the  work's  undone.** 

The  storm  increases  as  the  prophet  speaks. 
O'er  the  tost  ship  a  foaming  billow  breaks ; 
She  rises  pendant  on  the  lifted  waves. 
And  thence  descries  a  thousand  watery  graves ; 
Then,  downward  rushing,  watery  mountains  hide 
Her  hulk  beneath,  in  deaths  on  every  side. 
"  O,"  cry  the  sailors  all,  «*  thy  fact  was  iU, 
Yet,  if  a  prophet,  speak  thy  master's  will ; 
What  part  is  ours  with  thee  ^  can  aught  remain 
To  bring  the  blessings  of  a  calm  again  ?" 

Then  Jonah:  *' Mine's  the  death  will  best  atone 
(And  God  is  pleas'd  that  I  pronounce  my  own); 
Arise,  and  cast  me  forth,  the  wind  will  cease. 
The  sea  subsiding  wear  the  looks  of  peace. 
And  yon  securely  steer.    For  well  I  see 
Myself  the  criminal,  the  storm  for  me.'* 

Yet  pity  moves  for  one  that  owns  a  blame. 
And  awe  resulting  from  a  prophet's  name; 
Love  pleads,  he  kindly  meant  for  them  to  die; 
Fear  pleads  against  him,  lest  they  power  defy : 
If  then  to  aid  the  flight  abets  the  sin. 
They  think  to  land  him  where  they  took  him  in. 
Perhaps,  to  quit  the  cause,  might  end  the  woe. 
And,  God  appeasing,  let  the  vessel  go. 
For  this  they  fix  their  oars,  and  strike  the  main, 
But  God  withsUnds  them,  and  they  strike  in  vain. 

The  storm  increases  more  with  want  of  light. 
Low  blackening  clouds  involve  the  ship  in  night; 
Thick  battering  rains  fly  through  the  driving  skies, 
Loud  thunder  bellows,  darted  lightning  flies; 
A  dreadftil  picture  night-born  horrour  drew. 
And  his,  or  theirs,  or  both  their  fates,  they  view. 

Then  thus  to  God  they  cry:  "  Almighty  power. 
Whom  we  ne'er  knew  till  this  despairing  hour, 
From  this  devoted  Wood  thy  servants  free. 
To  us  he's  innocent,  if  so  to  thee; 
In  all  the  past  we  see  thy  wond'rous  hand, 
And  that  he  perish,  think  it  thy  command." 

Thisprayer  perform'd,  they  cast  theprophet  o'er; 
A  surge  receives  him,  and  he  mounts  no  more; 
Then  still 's  the  thunder,  cease  the  flames  of  blue. 
The  rains  abated,  and  the  winds  withdrew; 
The  clouds  ride  ofl^  and,  as  they  march  away. 
Through  every  breaking  shoots  a  cheerful  day; 
The  sea,  which  rag'd  so  loud,  accepts  the  prize, 
A  while  it  rolls,  then  all  the  tempest  dies; 
By  gradual  sinking,  flat  the  surface  grows. 
And  safe  the  vessel  with  the  sailors  goes. 
The  lion  thus,  that  bounds  the  fences  o'er, 
And  makes  the  mountain-echoes  learn  to  roar. 
If  on  the  lawn  a  branching  deer  he  rend. 
Then  feUs  hts  hunger,  all  his  roarings  end; 
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Munmuring  a  wUte^  to  rett  bit  Umbd  he  lays, 
And  the  freied  laWn  enjoys  its  herd  at  ease. 

Blessed  with  the  sadden  calm,  the  sailors  own 
That  wretched  Jonah  worehipp'd  right  alone; 
Then  make  their  vows,  the  victim  sheep  prepare. 
Bemoan  the  prophet,  and  the  God  revere. 

Now,  though  you  fear  to  lose  the  power  to 
breathe> 
Now,  though  you  tremble,  Fancy,  dive  beneath ; 
What  worlds  of  wonders  in  the  deep  are  seen ! 
But  this  the  greatest— Jonah  lives  within ! 
The  man  who  fondly  fled  the  Makei^s  view, 
Strange  as  thfe  crime,  has  found  a  dungeon  too. 
God  sent  a  monster  of  the  frothing  sea. 
Fit,  by  the  bulk,  to  gorge  the  living  prey^ 
And  lodge  him  still  alive;  this  hulk- receives 
The  falling  prophet,  as  he  dash'd  the  waves. 
There,  newly  wak'd  from  fancied  death,  he  lies, 
And  oft  agc^n  in  apprehension  dies: 
While  three  long  days  and  nights,  depriv'd  of  sleep. 
He  turn'd  and  toss'd  him  up  and  down  the  deep/ 
He  thinks  the  judgment  of  the  strangest  kind, 
And  much  he  wonders  what  the  Lord  designed ; 
Yet,  since  he  lives,  the  gift  of  life  he  weighs, 
That's  time  for  prayer,andthus  a  ground  for  praise ; 
**  From  the  dark  entrails  of  the  whale  to  thee, 
(This  new  contrivance  of  a  Hell  to  me) 
To  thee,  my  God,  I  cry'd ;  my  full  distress  . 
Pierc'd  thy  kind  ear,  and  brought  ray  soul  redress. 
Cast  to  the  deep  1  fell,  by  thy  command. 
Cast  in  the  midst,  beyond  the  reach  of  land; 
Then  to  the  midst  brought  down,  the  seas  abide 
Beneath  my  feet,  the  seas  on  every  side; 
In  storms  the  billow,  and  in  calms  the  wave, 
Are  moving  coverings  to  my  wandering  grave. 
ForcM  by  despair,  1  cry'd.  How  to  my  cost 
1  fled  thy  presence,  oh,  for  ever  lost ! 
But  hope  revives  my  soul,  and  makes  me  say. 
Yet  towards  thy  temple  shall  I  tujii  and  pray; 
Or,  if  1  know  not  here  where  Salem  lies, 
Thy  temple's  Heaven,  and  iaith  has  inward  eyes. 
Alas !  the  waters,  which  my  whale  surround. 
Have  through  my  sorrowing  soul  a  passage  found; 
And  now  the  dungeon  moves,  new  depths  I  try, 
Kew  thoughts  of  danger  all  his  paths  supply. 
The  last  of  deeps  affords  the  last  of  dread, 
And  wraps  its  ftineral  weeds  around  my  head: 
Now  o*er  the  sand  his  rollings  seem  to  go. 
Where  the  big  mountains  root  their  base  below; 
And  now  to  rocks  and  clefts  their  course  they  take. 
Earth's  etfdiess  bars,  too  strong  for  me  to  break; 
Yet,  from  th'  abyss,  my  God !  thy  grace  divine 
Hath  calPd  him  upward,  and  my  life  is  mine. 
Still,  as  I  toss*d,  I  scarce  retainM  my  breath. 
My  soul  was  sick  within,  and  foint  to  death. 
Twas  then  I  thought  of  thee,  for  pity  pray'd, 
And  to  thy  temple  flew  the  prayers  I  made. 
The  men,  whom  lying  vanity  ensnares. 
Forsake  Uiy  mercy,  that  which  might  be  theirs. 
But  I  will  pay— my  God!  my  king!  receive 
The  solemn  vows  my  full  affection  gave. 
When  in  thy  temple,  for  a  psalm,  1  sing 
Salvation  only  from  my  God,  my  king." 

Thus  ends  the  prophet;  first  from  Canaan  sent, 
To  let  the  Gentiles  know  they  must  repent : 
God  hears,  and  speaks;  the  whale,  at  God's  com- 
mand, 
Heaves  to  the  light,  and  casts  him  forth  to  land. 

With  long  fatigue,  with  unexpected  ease, 
Oppivst'd  a  while,  ha  lies  aside  the  teas; 


His  eyes,  though  glad^  in  strange  astontsh'd  way 
Stare  at  the  golden  front  of  cheerful  day; 
Then,  slowly  rais'd,  he  sees  the  wonder  plain. 
And  what  he  pray'd,  he  wrote,  to  sing  again. 

The  song  recorded  brings  his  vow  to  mind; 
He  must  be  thankful,  for  the  Lord  wins  kind; 
Straight  to  the  work  he  shunn'd  be  flies  in  haste 
(That  seems  his  vow.  or  seems  a  part  at  least); 
Preaching  he  comes,  and  thus  denouncM  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  Gentiles,  Nineveh  believes; 
AH  fast  with  penitence,  and  God  forgives. 

Nor  yet  of  use  the  prophet's  suffering  fails, 
Hell's  deep  black  bosom  more  than  shows  th^ 

whale's. 
But  some  resemblance  brings  a  type  to  view. 
The  place  was  dark,  the  time  proportiou'd  toOk 
"  A  race,"  the  Saviour  cries,  "  a  sinful  race. 
Tempts  for  a  sign  the  poWers  of  heavenly  grace. 
And  let  them  take  the  sign:  as  Jonah  lay. 
Three  days  and  nights  within  the  fish  of  prey; 
So  shall  the  Son  of  Mau  descend  below, 
Earth'iB  opening  entrails  shall  retain  him  so." 

My  soiU,  now  seek  the  song)  and  find  me  therU 
What  Heaven  has  shown  thee  to  repel  dispair; 
See,  where  firom  Hell  she  breaks  *the  crumblinj^ 

)pround. 
Her  hairs  "stand  upright,  and  they' stare  around; 
Her  horrid  front  deep-trcnching  wrinkles  trace. 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face; 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below. 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandering  eye-balls  glow; 
Fill'd  are  her  arms  with  numerous  aids  to  kill. 
And  God  she  fancies  but  the  judge  of  ill. 
Oh,fair-ey'd  Hope !  thou  see'st  the  passion  nigh^ 
Daughter  of  Promise,  oh  forbear  to  fly ! 
Assurance  holds  thee.  Fear  would  have  thee  go. 
Close  thy  blue  wings,  and  stand  thy  deadly  foe  ; 
The  judge  of  ill  is  still  the  Lord  of  grace. 
As  such  behold  him  in  the  prophet's  case. 
Cast  to  be  drown'd,  devour'd  within  the  sea. 
Sunk  to  the  deep,  and  yet  restor'd  to  day. 

Oh,  love  the  Lord,  my  soul,  whose  parent  cart 
So  rules  the  world  he  punishes  to  spare. 
If  heavy  grief  my  downcast  heart  oppress. 
My  body  danger,  or  my  state  distress, 
With  low  submission  in  thy  temper  bow. 
Like  Jonah  pray,  like  Jonah  make  thy  vow; 
With  hopes  of  comfort  kiss  the  cliasteniog  rod. 
And,  shunning  mad  despair,  repose  in  God; 
Then,  whatsoe'er  the  prophet's  vow  design. 
Repentance,  thanks,  and  charity,  be  mine. 

BEZBKIAH. 

FROM  thebleak  beach,  and  broad  expanse  of  sea. 
To  lofty  Salem,  Thought,  direct  thy  way; 
Mount  thy  light  chariot,  move  along  the  pluns^ 
And  end  thy  flight  when  Hezekiah  reigns. 

How  swiftly  Thought  has  pass'd  firom  land  to 
land. 
And  quite  out-run  Time's  measuring-glass  of  sand ! 
Great  Salem's  walls  appear,  and  I  resort 
To  view  the  state  of  Hezekiah's  court 

Well  may  that  king  a  pious  verse  inspire. 
Who  deans'd  the  temple,  who  reviv'd  the  choir, 
Pleas'd  with  the  service  David  fix'd  before. 
That  heavenly  music  might  on  Earth  adore. 
Deep-rob'd  in  white,  he  made  the  Levites  stand 
With  cymbals,  haipf,  anid  psalteries  in  their  haqd ; 
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He  gave  the  priests  tbeir  trampets,  prompt  to  raise 
The  tunefiil  sonl,  by  force  of  sound,  to  praise. 
A  skiltnl  master  for  the  song  he  chose. 
The  son^s  wei^  David's  these,  and  A£faph*s  those; 
Then  burns  their  offering,  all  around  rejoice, 
Kach  tunes  his  instrumeotto  join  the  voice; 
The  trumpets  sounded,  aud  the  singers  sung, 
The  people  worshipped,  and  the  temple  rung. 
Each,  while  the  victim  bums,  presents  bis  heart, 
Then  the  priest  blesses,  and  the  people  part. 

Hail !  sacred  Music !  since  you  know  to  drav 
The  soul  to  Heaven,  the  spirit  to.  the  law, 
I  come  to  prove  thy  force,  thy  warbling  string 
jyiay  tune  my  soul  to  write  what  others  sing. 

But  is  this  5>alem  ?  this  the  promised  bliss, 
These  sighs  and  groans  ?  what  means  the  realm 

by  this? 
What  solemn  sorrow  dwells  in  every  street? 
What  fear  confounds  the  downcast  looks  1  meet? 
Afas !  the  king !  whole  nations  sink  with  woe. 
When  righteous  kings  are  suuimon*d  hence  to  go; 
The  king  lies  sick;  and  thus,  to  speak  his  doom, 
The  prophet,  grave  Isaiah,  stalks  the  room: 
**  Oh,  prince,  thy  servant,  sent  from  God,  believe; 
Set  all  in  order,  for  thou  canst  not  live." 
Solemn  he  said,  and  sighing  left  the  place; 
Deep  prints  of  horrour  furrow'd  eveiy  face; 
Within  their  minds  appear  eternal  glooms, 
Biack  gaping  marbles  of  their  monarchs*  tombs; 
A  king  belov'd  deceased,  his  offspring  none. 
And  wars  destructive,  ere  they  fix  the  throne. 
Strait  to  the  wall  he  tum'd,  with  dark  despair, 
(»Twas  towards  the  temple,  or  for  private  prayer,) 
i^nd  thus  to  God  the  pious  monarch  spoke. 
Who  bum'd  the  groves,  the  brazen  serpent  broke: 
**  'Remember,  Lord,  with  what  a  heart  for  right, 
What  care  for  truth,  I  walk'd  within  thy  sight." 

'Tivas  thus  with  terrour,  piayers,  and  tears,  he 
toss'd, 
Wlien  the  mid-court  the  grave  Isaiah  crossM, 
Whom,  in  the  cedar  columns  of  the  square. 
Meets  a  sweet  angel,  hung  in  glittering  air. 
Seiz'd  with  a  trance,  he  stopp'd,  before  his  eye 
Clears  a  lais'd  arch  of  visionary  sky. 
Where,  as  a  minute  pass'd,  the  greater  light 
Purpling  appeared,  and  southed  and  set  in  night; 
A  Moon  succeeding  leads  the  starry  strain. 
She  glides,  aud  sinks  her  silver  bonis  again  : 
A  second  fancied  morning  drives  the  shades. 
Closed  by  the  dark,  the  second  evening  fades; 
The  third  bright  dawn  awakes,  and  straight  he  sees 
The  temple  rise,  the  monarch  on  his  knees. 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene,  his  inward  thoughts  rejoice, 
When  thus  the  guanlian  angel  formM  a  voice: 
**  Now  tow'rds  the  captain  of  my  people  po. 
And,  seer,  relate  him  what  thy  visions  show; 
The  Ix)rd  has  heard  his  words,  and  seen  his  tears. 
And  through  fifteen  extends  his  future  years.'' 

Here,  to  the  room  prepared  with  dismal  black, 
The  Prophet  turning:,  brought  the  comfort  back. 
«*  Oh,  monarch,  haii,"  he  cry'd;  "  thy  words  are 

heard. 
Thy  virtuous  actions  meet  a  kind  regard; 
God  gives  thee  fifteen  years,  when  thrice  a  day 
Shows  the  round  Sun,  within  the  temple  pray. 

"  When  thrice  the  day !"  surprised,  the  monarch 
cries, 
"  When  thrice  the  Sun !  what  power  have  1  to  rise ! 
But,  if  thy  comfort's  human  or  divine, 
Tis  short  to  prove  itr-^ve  thy  prince  a  sign. ^' 


"  fiebold,"  the  prophet  cry'd  (and  9li«tdi«d  Ifi» 

hands,) 
"  Against  yon  lattice,  where  the  dial  stands; 
Now  shall  the  Sun  a  backward  journey  go 
Through  ten  drawn  lines,  or  leap  to  ten  below.*' 
"  'Tis  easier  porting  Nature's  airy  track," 
Replies  the  monarch:  "  let  the  San  go  back.** 
Attentive  here  he  gaz'd,  the  prophet  pray'd. 
Back  went  the  Sun,  and  back  pursued  the  shade. 

Cheer'd  by  the  sign,  and  by  the  prophet  beaFd» 
What  sacred  thanks  his  gratitude  reveal^! 
As  sickly  swallows,  when  a  summer  ends. 
Who  mi88*d  the  passage  with  their  flying  ftieodB, 
Take  to  a  wall,  there  lean  the  languid  bead. 
While  all  who  6nd  them  think  the  sleepers  dead; 
If  yet  their  warmth  new  days  of  summer  bring. 
They  wake,  ond  joyful  flutter  up  to  sing: 
So  far'd  the  monarch,  sick  to  death  he  lay. 
His  court  de^r'd,  and  watch'd  the  last  decay; 
At  length  new  favour  shines,  new  life  he  gains. 
And  rais'd  he  sings;  tis  thus  the  song  remanis: 

'*  1  said,  my  God,  when  in.the  loatb'd  disease 
Thy  prophets  words  cut  off  my  future  days. 
Now  to  the  grave,  with  mournful  baste,  1  go. 
Now  Death  unbarN  his  sable  gates  below. 
How  might  my  years  by  course  of  nature  last ! 
Put  thouTpronounc'd  it,  and  tlie  prospect  passM. 
I  said,  my  God,  thy  servant  now  no  mora 
Shall  in  thy  temple's  sacred  courts  adore; 
No  more  on  Earth  with  living  man  converse. 
Shrunk  in  a  cold  uncomfortable  hearse. 
My  life,  like  teuU  which  wandering  shepherds  raise. 
Proves  a  short  dwelling,  and  removes  at  ease. 
My  sins  pursue  me ;  &ee  the  deadly  band ! 
My  God,  who  sees  them,  cuts  me  from  the  land ; 
As  when  a  weaver  finds  his  labour  sped, 
Swift  from  the  beams  he  parts  the  fastening  thread. 
With  pining  sickness  all  from  night  to  day. 
From  day  to  nif^ht,  he  makes  my  strength  decay: 
lleckoning  the  tune,  I  roll  with  restless  groans. 
Till,  with  a  lion's  force,  he  crush  my  bones; 
New  morning  dawns,  but,  like  the  morning  past, 
'T  is  day,  'tis  night,  and  still  my  sorrows  last. 
Now,  screaming  like  the  crane,  my  words  1  spoke,^ 
Now,  like  the  swallow,  chattering  quick,  and  broke; 
Now,  like  the  doleful  dove,  when  on  the  plains 
Her  mourning  tone  affects  the  listening  swains. 
To  Heaven,  for  aid,  my  wearymg  eyes  i  throw. 
At  length  they  're  weary'd  quite,  and  sink  with 

woe. 
Trom  Death's  arrest,  for  some  delays,  I  sue ; 
Thou,  Lord,  who  judg'd  me,  thou  reprieve  me,  too. 

**  Rapture  of  joy  !  what  can  thy  servant  say? 
He  sent  his  prophet  to  prolong  my  day; 
Through  my  glad  limbs  I  feel  the  wonder  run. 
Thus  said  the  Lord,  and  this  himself  has  done. 
Soft  shall  I  walk,  and,  wdl  secured  from  fears,     « 
Possess  the  comforts  of  my  future  years. 
Keep  soft,  my  heart,  keep  humble,  while  they  roll, 
Nur  e'er  forget  my  bitterness  of  souL 
*Tis  by  the  means  thy  sacred  words  supply. 
That  mankind  live,  but  in  peculiar  I; 
A  second  grant  thy  mercy  pleas'd  to  give. 
And  my  rais'd  spirits  doubly  seem  to  live. 
Behold  the  time !  when  peace  adom'd  my  reign^ 
'Twas  theu  I  felt  my  stroke  of  humbling  pain; 
Corruption  dug  her  pit,  I  fear'd  to  sink, 
God  lov'dmysoul,  andsnatch'd  me  from  the  brink 
He  tq;rn*d  my  follies  from  his  gracious  eye. 
As  men  who  pass  aficoaats,  and  east  tbem  by. 
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"  What  month  has  Death,  which  can  thy  praise 
proclaim  ?  [name  ? 

What  tongue  the  Grave,  to  speak  thy  glorious 
Or  will  the  senseless  dead  exult  with  mirth, 
Mov»d  to  their  hope  by  promises  on  Earth? 
The  living,  Lord,  the  livirg  only  praise. 
The  Jiving  only  lit  to  sinar  thy  lays: 
These  feel  tliy  &vours,  these  thy  temples  «ee; 
These  raise  the  song,  as  I  this  day  to  thee. 
Nur  will  thy  truth  the  present  only  reach. 
This  the  good  lathers  shall  their  offspring  teach; 
Report  the  blessi&gs  which  adorn  my  page, 
«AMd  hand  their  own,  with  mine,  from  age  to  age. 

'*  So,  when  the  Maker  heard  his  ci-eature  crave, 
So  kindly  rose  his  ready  will  to  save, 
Then  march  we  solemn  tow'rds  the  temple-door, 
While  all  our  joyful  music  sounds  before; 
There,  on  this  day,  through  all  my  life  appear. 
When  this  comes  round  in  each  returning  year; 
There  strike  the  strings,  our  voices  jointly  raise, 
■And  let  his  dwellings  hear  my  songs  of  praise.'* 

Thus  wrote  the  monarch,  and  I'll  think  the  lay 
Designed  for  public,  when  he  went  to  pray; 
I'll  think  the  perfect  composition  runs, 
Performed  by  Hcman*s  or  Jedutbun's  sons. 

Then,  since  the  time  arrives  the  seer  foretold, 
And  the  third  morning  rolls  an  orb  of  gold, 
With  thankful  zeal,  recovered  prince,  prepare 
To  lead  thy  nation  to  the  dome  of  prayer. 

My  fancy  takes  her  chariot  once  again. 
Moves  the  rich  wheels,  and  mingles  in  thy  train ; 
She  sees  the  singers  reach  Moriah*s  hill. 
The  minstrels  follow,  then  the  i>orches  fill ; 
She  waki  s  t^^e  numerous  instruments  of  art, 
That  eaeh  perform  its  own  adapted  part; 
Seeks  airs  expressive  of  thy  grateful  strains, 
And,  listening,  hears  the  varyM  tune  she  feigns. 

From  a  grave  pitch,  to  speak  the  monarch's  woe. 
The  notes  flow  down  and  deeply  sound  below; 
All  long-continuing,  while  deprived  of  ease 
He  rolls  for  tedious  nights  and  heavy  days. 
Here  intermixed  with  discord,  when  the  crane 
Screams  in  the  notes,  through  sharper  sense  of 

pajn; 
There,  run  with  descant  on,  and  taught  to  shake. 
When  pangs  repeated  force  the  voice  to  break: 
Now  like  the  dove  they  murmur,  till  in  sighs 
They  fall,  and  languish  with  the  failing  eyes: 
Then  slowly  slackening,  to  surprise  the  more. 
From  a  dead  pause  his  exclamations  soar. 
To  meet  brisk  health  the  notes  ascending  fly, 
I/ive  with  the  living,  and  exult  on  high: 
Yet  still  distinct  in  parts  the  music  plays, 
*  Till  prince  and  people  both  are  oall'd  to  praise; 
Then  all,  uniting,  strongly  strike  the  string. 
Put  forth  their  utmost  breath,  and  loudly  sing ; 
The  widespread  chorus  fills  the  sacred  ground, 
And  holy  transport  scales  the  clouds  with  sound. 

Or  thus,  or  livelier,  if  their  hand  and  voice 
Join*d  t|)e  good  anthem,  might  the  realm  rejoiec. 

This  story  knowu,  the  Icani'd  Chaldeans  came, 
Drawn  by  the  si«;n  observed,  or  mov'd  by  fame; 
These  ask  the  fact  for  Hczekiah  <lone» 
And  much  they  wonder  at  their  god  the  Sun, 
That  thricv  he  drove,  through  one  evtent  of  day, 
His  gold"shod  horses  in  etberial  way : 
Then  vainly  ground  their  guess  on  Nature^s  laws; 
The  soundest  knowledge  owns  a  greater  cause. 

.Faith  knows  the  fact  transcends,  and  bids  me  And 
What  hdp  for  pnM:tice  hera  incites  the  mind: 


Straight  to  the  song,  the  thankful  song,  I  move; 

May  such  the  voice  of  every  creature  jjfrove ! 

If  every  creature  meets  its  share  of  woe. 

And  for  kind  rescues  every  crct^re  owe. 

In  public  so  thy  Maker's  piaise  proclaim, 

Nor  what  you  i)egg*d  with  tears,  conceal  with  shama. 

*T  is  there  the  ministry  thy  name  repeat. 
And  tell  what  mercies  were  vouchsaf 'd  of  late ; 
Then  joins  the  church,  and  begs,  throug:h  all  ou^ 

days, 
Not  only  with  our  lips,  but  lives,  to  praise. 

'T  is  there  our  sovereigns,  for  a  signal  day 
The  feast  proclaimed,  their  signal  thanks  repay. 
O'er  the  long  streets  we  see  the  chariots  wheel. 
And,  fuUowiog,  think  of  Hezckiah  still. 
In  the  hlessM  dome  wc  meet  the  white-rob'd  choir^ 
In  whose  sweet  notes  our  ravish'd  souls  aspire; 
Side  answering  side,  we  hear,  and  bear  a  (.art, 
All  warm'd  with  language  from  the  grateful  heart; 
Or  raise  the  song,  where  meeting  keys  rejoice. 
And  teac'ri  the  base  to  wed  the  treble  voice;' 
Art*s  softening  echoes  in  the  music  sound. 
And,  answering  nature's,  from  the  roof  rebound. 

Here  close  my  verse,  the  service  asks  no  more. 
Bless  thy  good  God,  and  give  the  transport  o'er. 

HABAKKUK. 

Now  leave  the  porch,  to  vision  now  retreat, 
Wiiere  the  next  rapture  glows  with  varying  heat; 
Sow  change  the  time,  and  change  the  temple-scene. 
The  foliowinii;  seer  forewarns  a  future  reign. 
To  some  retirement,  where  the  prophet*s  sous 
Indulge  their  holy  fli);ht,  my  fancy  runs; 
Some  s.irre(l  college,  built  for  praise  and  prayer. 
And  heavenly  dream,  she  seeks  llabakkuk  there. 
Perhaps  'tis  there  he  moans  the  nation's  siu, 
Ht^rs  the  word  come,  or  feels  the  fit  within; 
Or  sees  the  vision,  framed  with  angels'  hands. 
And  dreadb  the  judgments  of  revolted  lands; 
Or  holds  a  converse,  if  the  Tiord  appear. 
And,  like  Elijah,  wraps  his  face  fur  fear. 
This  deep  recess  portends  an  act  of  vvei.<;ht, 
A  message  labouring  with  the  work  of  Fate. 

Mcthtiiks  the  skies  have  lost  their  lovely  blue, 
A  fitorm  ridas  Qcry,  thick  the  clouds  ensue. 
FaiPu  to  the  ground,  with  prostrate  face  I  lie: 
Oh!  'twere  the  same  in  this  to  gaze  and  die! 
But  hurk  the  prophet's  voice;  my  prayers  complain 
Of  labour  spent,  of  preaching  urg'd  in  vain. 
And  mii.st,  my  Qod,  thy  sorrowing  servant  still 
5ait  my  lune  joys,  to  walk  this  world  of  ill? 
Where  spoiling  rages,  strife  and  wrong  command. 
And  the  stacked  laws  no  Ioniser  curb  the  land  ? 

At  this  a  strange  and  more  than  human  sound 
Thus  brcaics  the  cloud,  and  daunts  the  trcmb:ing 

j;  round. 
**  Behold,  ye  Gentiles;  wondering  all  behold, 
What  scarce  ye  credit,  though  the  work  he  told; 
For,  lo,  the  proud  Cbaldtan  tix>ops  I  raise. 
To  niaix'h  the  breadth,  and  all  the  region  seize; 
Fierce  as  the  prowling  wolves,  at  close  of  day. 
And  swift  as  eagles  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
As  eastern  winds  to  blast  the  season  blow. 
For  blood  and  ra])ine  flics  the  dreadful  foe; 
Treads  the  sad  captives,  countlcs^^s  the  sand, 
Derides  the  piinces,  and  destroys  the  land. 
Yet  these,  triumphant  grown,  offend  me  more. 
And  only  thank  the  gods  they  chose  before." 

"  Art  thou  not  holiest,''  here  the  prophet  cries; 
**  Suprame,  eternal,  of  the  purest  eyes? 
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And  shall  those  eyes  the  wicked  realms  regard. 

Their  crimes  be  great,  yet  victory  their  reward  ? 

Shall  these  still  ravage  more  and  more  to  reign, 

Draw  the  full  net,  and  cast  to  fill  again? 

As  watch-men  silent  sit,  I  wait  to  see 

How  solves  my  doubt,  what  speaks  the  Lord  to  me." 

"  Then  go/*  the  Lord  replies,  *' suspend  thy  fears. 
And  write  the  vision  for  a  term  of  years : 
Thy  foes  will  feel  their  turn  when  those  are  past, 
Wait,  though  it  tarry;  sure  it  comes  at  last* 
'Tis  for  their  rapine,  lusts,  and  thirst  of  blood. 
And  all  their  unprotecting  gods  of  Wood, 
The  Lord  is  present  on  his  sacred  hill, 
Cease  thy  weak  doubts,  and  let  the  world  be  stilL** 

Here  terroar  leaves  me ;  with  exalted  head, 
I  breathe  fine  air,  and  find  the  vision  fled; 
The  seer  withdrawn,  inspired,  and  urg'd  to  write. 
By  tlie  warm  influence  of  the  sacred  sight. 

His  writing  finished,  prophet^like  array'd. 
He  brings  the  burthen  on  the  region  laid; 
His  hands  a  tablet  and  a  volume  bear. 
The  tablet  threatenings,  and  the  volume  prayer; 
Both  for  the  temple,  where,  to  shun  decay. 
Enroled  the  works  of  inspiration  lay. 
And  awful,  oft  he  stops,  or  marches  slow. 
While  the  duU'd  nation- hears  him  preach  theirwoe. 

Arrived  at  length,  with  grave  concern  for  all. 
He  fix'd  his  table  on  the  sacred  wall.  [read : 

*Twas  large  inscribVl,  that  those  who  run  might 
••  Habakkuk^s  burthen,  by  the  Lord  decreed; 
For  Judeh^s  sins  her  empire  is  no  more. 
The  fierce  Chaldeans  bathe  her  realm  in  gore." 

Next  to  the  priest  his  volume  he  resign'd, 
Twas  prayer,  with  praises  mix*d,  to  raise  the  mind; 
nVas  facts  recounted,  which  their  fathers  knew; 
*TVas  power  iu  wonders  manifest  to  view; 
Twas  comfort,  rais'd  on  love  already  past. 
And  hope,  that  former  love  returns  at  last. 

The  priests  within  the  prophecy  conveyed. 
The  singers  tunes  to  join  his  anthem  made. 
Hear,  and  attend  the  words:  and,  holy  Thou 
That  help'd  the  prophet,  help  the  poet  now. 

"  O,  Lord,  who  rul'st  the  world,  with  mortal  ear 
I've  heard  thy  judgments,  and  1  shake  for  fear. 
O  Lord,  by  whom  their  numbered  years  we  find, 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  receive  the  drooping  mind ; 
Ev*n  in  the  midst  thou  canst— then  make  it  known. 
Thy  love,  thy  will,  thy  power,  to  save  thine  own. 
Remember  mercy,  though  thine  anger  bum, 
And  soon  to  Salem  bid  thy  flock  return. 
O,  Lord,  who  gav'st  it  with  an  outstretch'd  hand. 
We  well  remember  how  thou  gav'st  the  land. 

"God  came  from  Teman,  southward  sprung  the 
flame. 
Prom  Paron-mount  the  One  that's  holy  came; 
A  glittering  glory  made  the  desert  blaze. 
High  Heaven  was  cover'd.  Earth  was  filPd  with 

praise. 
Dazzling  the  brightness,  not  the  Sun  so  bright, 
Twas  here  the  pure  substantial  fount  of  light; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  golden  streams. 
Came  forward  effluent  horny-pointed  beams: 
Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  sublimely  fair 
As  bounded  nature  has  been  framM  to  bear; 
But  all  his  ftirther  marks  of  grandeur  hid, 
Nor  \f*jat  he  could  was  known,  but  what  he  did. 
Dire  plagues  before  him  ran  at  his  command. 
To  waste  the  nations  in  the  promisM  land. 
A  scorching  flame  went  forth  where'er  he  trod. 
And  burning  fevers  were  the  coals  of  Qod. 


Fix*d  on  the  mount  he  stood,  his  measuring  reed 
Marks  the  rich  realms  for  Jacob's  seed  decreed: 
He  looks  with  anger,  and  the  nations  fly 
From  the  fierce  sparklings  of  his  dreadAil  eye; 
He  turns,  the  mountain  shakes  its  awful  brow  ; 
Awful  he  turns,  and  hills  eternal  bow. 
How  gloiy  there,  how  terrour  here,  displays 
His  great  unknown,  yet  everlasting  wayal 

"  1  see  the  sable  tents  along  the  strand 
Where  Cushan  wandered,  desolately  stand; 
And  Midlands  high  pavilions  shake  with  dread. 
While  the  tam'd  seas  thy  rescued  nation  tread. 
What  burst  the  path  ?  what  made  the  Lord  enga^? 
Could  waters  anger,  seas  incite  thy  rage. 
That  thus  thine  horses  force  the  foaming  tid^ 
And  all  the  chariots  of  salvation  ride  ? 
Thy  bow  was  bare  for  what  thy  mercy  swore; 
These  oaths,  that  promise,  Israel  had  before. 

^*  The  rock  that  felt  thee  cleavVl,  theTirers  flow. 
The  wondering  desert  lends  them  beds  beknr. 
Thy  might  the  mountain's  heaving  shocksconfess^d. 
High  shattei'd  Horeb  trembled  o'er  the  rest. 
Great  Jordan  pass'd  its  nether  waters  by. 
Its  upper  waters  rais'd  the  voice  on  high : 
Safe  in  the  deep  we  went,  the  liquid  wall 
Curling  arose,  and  had  no  leave  to  fall. 
The  Sun  eflulgent^  and  the  Moon  serene, 
Stopt  by  thy  will,  their  heavenly  course  refrmin  ; 
The  voice  was  man's,  yet  both  the  voice  obey. 
Till  wars  completed  close  the  lengthened  day. 
Thy  glittering  spears,  thy  rattling  darts  prevail. 
Thy  spears  of  lightning,  and  thy  darts  of  haiL 
'Twas  thou  that  ma rch'dagainsttheir  heathen  band. 
Rage  in  thy  visiage,  and  thy  flail  in  hand ; 
'T  was  thou  that  went  before  to  wound  their  head. 
The  captain  follow'd  where  the  Saviour  led: 
Tom  from  their  earth,  they  feel  the  desperate 

wound. 
And  power  unfounded  fieiils  for  want  of  ground. 
With  village-war  tliy  tribes,  where'er  they  go. 
Distress  the  remnant  of  the  scatter'd  foe; 
Yet  mad  they  rush'd,  as  whirling  wind  descends. 
And  deem'd  for  friendless  those  the  Lord  befriends. 
Thy  trampling  horse  from  sea  to  sea  subdue. 
The  bounding  ocean  left  no  more  to  do. 

'*  O,  when  I  heard  what  thouvouch8af*8t  to  win. 
With  works  of  wonder  must  be  lost  for  sin ; 
I  quak'd  through  fear^  the  voice  forsook  my  tongue. 
Or,  at  my  lips,  with  quivering  accent  hung; 
Dry  leanness  entering  to  my  marrow  came. 
And  every  loosening  nerve  unstrung  my  frame. 
How  shall  I  rest,  in  what  protecting  shade. 
When  the  day  comes,  and  hostile  troops  invaded 

<'  Though  neither  blossoms  on  the  fig  appear. 
Nor  vines  with  clusters  deck  the  purpling  yesr; 
Though  all  onr  labours  olive-trees  belie. 
Though  fields  the  substance  of  the  bread  deny; 
Thou.^h  flocks  are  sever'd  firom  the  silent  fokl» 
And  the  rais'd  stalls  no  lowing  cattle  hold  ; 
Yet  shall  my  soul  be  glad,  in  God  rejoice^ 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  will  I  lift  my  voice; 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  still  my  temper  sings. 
What  David  set  to  instruments  of  strings: 
The  Lord's  my  strength,  like  hinds  he  makes  my 

feet. 
Yon  mount's  my  refUge,  I  «s  safely  fleet; 
Or  (if  the  song's  apply'd)  he  makes  me  still 
Expect  returning  to  Moriah's  hill." 

In  all  this  hymn  what  daring  g^ndeur  sh 
What  darting  glory  rays  among  the  liaet: 
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What  moQntaim,  eftrthquakes,  cloucU,  and  smokes 

are  seen. 
What  ambient  fires  conceal  the  Lord  within; 
What  working  wonders  give  the  promised  place. 
And  load  the  conduct  of  a  stubborn  race! 
In  all  tbe  work  a  lively  fancy  flows. 
O'er  all  the  work  sincere  affection  glows: 
While  Truth's  firm  rein  the  course  of  Fancy  guides, 
And  o^er  affection  zeal  divine  presides. 

fiome  on  the  propiiet's  wings,  methinks  I  fly 
Amongst  eternal  attributes  on  high : 
And  here  I  touch  at  Love  suprem.^ly  fair. 
And  now  at  Power,  anon  at  Mercy  there  i 
So,  like  a  warbling  bird,  my  tunes  I  raise, 
On  those  gresen  boughs  the  Tree  of  Life  displays; 
Whose  twelve  fair  fruits,  each  month  by  turns  re- 
ceives, 
And,  for  the  nations*  healing,  ope  their  leaves. 
Then  be  the  nations  hcal'd,  for  this  I  sing, 
I>e8cending  softly  from  the  prophet's  wing. 

Thou,  world,  attend  the  case  of  Isnel ;  see 
'Twill  thus  at  large  refer  to  God  and  thee. 
If  Love  be  shown  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  above. 
And  pay  the  duties  relative  to  Ix)ve; 
If  Power  be  shown,  and  wonderfully  so. 
Wonder  and  thank,  adore,  and  bow  below. 
]f  Power  that  led  thee,  now  no  longer  lead. 
But  brow^bent  Justice  draws  the  flaming  blade; 
When  Love  is  scom'd,  when  Sin  the  sword  pro- 
vokes. 
Let  tears  and  prayers  avert,  or  heal  the  strokes; 
If  Justice  leaves  to  wound,  and  thou  to  groan. 
Beneath  new  lords,  in  countries  not  thine  own. 
Know  this  for  Mercy's  act,  and  let  your  lays. 
Grateful  in  all,  recount  the  cause  of  praise: 
Then  Love  returns,  and  while  no  sins  divide 
The  firm  alliance,  Power  will  shield  thy  side. 

See  the  grand  rouud  of  Providence's  care. 
See  realms  assisted  here,  and  pnnish'd  there; 
0>r  the  just  circle  cast  thy  wondering  eyes. 
Thank  while  you  gaze,  and  study  to  be  wise. 


HYMN  FOR  MORNING. 

See  the  star  that  leads  the  day, 
Risin^r,  shoots  a  golden  ray, 
To  make  the  shades  of  darkness  go 
From  Heaven  above  and  Karth  below  2 
And  warn  us  tarly  with  the  sitrht. 
To  leave  the  beds  of  silent  night; 
From  an  heart  sincere  and  sound. 
From  its  very  deepest  ground; 
Send  devotion  up  on  high, 
Winii'd  with  beat  to  reach  the  sky. . 
See  the  time  for  sleep  has  run. 
Rise  before,  or  with  the  Sun : 
Lift  thy  hands,  and  humbly  pray. 
The  fountain  of  eternal  day; 
That,  as  the  light  serenely  fair, 
lllustnitr-s  all  the  tracts  of  air; 
The  3acred  Spirit  so  may  ri;st. 
With  quickening  beams,  upon  thy  breast; 
And  kindly  cicaii  it  all  within, 
From  darker  b  einishes  of  sin; 
And  s'line  with  grace  until  we  view 
The  rralm  it  gilds  with  glory  too. 
Sec  the  day  that  dawns  iu  air, 
Brings  along  its  tuil  aiiU  case: 
^OL.  IX. 


From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs, 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings; 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind. 
That  bows  submissively  resign'd; 
That  would  to  works  appointed  fall. 
That  knows  that  God  has  oider'd  alL 
And  whether,  with  a  small  repast. 
We  break  the  sober  morning  fast; 
Or  in  our  thoughts  and  houses  lay 
The  future  methods  of  the  day; 
Or  eariy  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business,  with  industrious  feet: 
Whatever  we  think,  whatever  we  do. 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  view. 
O,  giver  of  eternal  bliss. 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  mo  this; 
Grant  it  all,  as  well  as  me, 
All  whose  hearts  are  fix'd  on  thee; 
Wlio  revere  thy  Son  above. 
Who  thy  Sacred  Spirit  love. 


HYMN  FOR  NOON.^ 

The  Sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high, 

it  glitters  in  the  southern  sky; 

Its  beams  with  force  and  glory  brat. 

And  fruitful  Earth  is  filPd  with  heat. 

Father,  also  with  thy  fire 

Warm  tbe  cold,  the  dead  desire, 

And  make  the  saored  love  of  thee. 

Within  my  soul,  a  sun  to  me. 

Let  it  shine  so  fWirly  bright, 

That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light; 

That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fade. 

And  in  its  lustre  find  a  shade. 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 

To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin, 

That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  risCi 

And  intercept  it  from  our  eyes. 

Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 

With  the  Sun  that  lights  the  sky: 

I^et  it  swiftly  mount  in  air, 

Mount  with  that,  and  leave  it  there; 

And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight, 

To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 

Thus,  while  here  Vm  forc'd  to  be, 

I  daily  wish  to  live  with  thee; 

And  feel  that  union  which  thy  love 

Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  1  send  my  prayer, 

Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear; 

Thou,  for  whose  propitious  sway 

The  world  was  taught  to  see  the  day ; 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  Earth  begun. 

And  show'd  its  beauties  in  the  Sun; 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view, 

And  would,  with  good  affection  too; 

Good  affection  sweetly  free. 

Loose  from  them,  and  i:jove  to  thee; 

O,  teach  me,  doe  returns  to  give, 

And  to  thy  glory  let  me  live; 

And  then  my  days  shall  shine  the  more. 

Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 


HYMN  FOR  EVENING. 
The  beam-repelling  mists  arise. 
And  evening  spreads  obscurer  skiea: 
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PARNELL'S  POEMS, 


Tbe  tnriligbt  will  the  ni^t  fbreran. 
And  night  itself  be  soon  begun. 
Upon  thy  knees  devoutly  bow, 
And  pray  the  Lord  of  glory  now, 
•To  fill  thy  breast,  or  deadly  sin 
May  cause  a  blinder  night  within. 
And  whether  pleasing  vapours  rise. 
Which  gently  dim  the  closing  eyes ; 
Which  make  the  weary  members  bless'd. 
With  sweet  refreshment  in  their  rest; 
Or  whether  spirits  in  the  brain 
Dispel  their  soft  embrace  again; 
And  on  my  watchful  bed  I  stay, 
Forsook  by  sleep^  and  waiting  day ; 
Be  God  for  ever  in  my  view, 
And  never  he.  forsake  me  too; 
But  still  as  day  concludes  in  night. 
To  break  again  with  new-bom  light; 
His  wondrous  bounty  let  me  find, 
With  still  a  more  enlightened  mind; 
When  grace  and  love  in  one  agree, 
Grace  from  God,  and  love  from  me; 
Grace  that  will  from  Heaven  inspire. 
Love  that  seals  it  in  desire; 
Grace  and  love  that  mingle  beams. 
And  fill  me  with  increasing  flames. 
Thou  that  hast  thy  palace  fiur 
Above  the  Moon  and  every  star. 
Thou  that  sittest  on  a  throne 
To  which  the  night  was  never  known. 
Regard  my  voice  and  make  me  blessed, 
By  kindly  granting  its  request. 
If  thougbts  on  thee  my  soul  employ. 
My  darkness  will  afford  me  joy, 
Till  thou  Shalt  call,  and  1  :}hall  soar, 
And  part  with  darkness  evermore. 


THE  SOUL  IN  SORROW, 

With  kind  compassion  hear  me  cry, 
O,  Jesu,  Lord  of  Life,  on  high! 
As  when  the  summer's  seasons  beat. 
With  scorching  flame  and  parching  heat: 
The  trees  are  burnt,  the  flowers  fade. 
And  thirsty  gaps  in  earth  are  made: 
My  thoughts  of  comfort  languish  so. 
And  so  my  soul  is  broke  by  woe. 
Then  on  thy  servant's  drooping  head 
Thy  dews  of  blessing  sweetly  shed; 
Let  those  a  quick  rdPreshment  give. 
And  raise  my  mind,  and  bid  me  live. 
My  ftutrs  of  danger,  while  I  breathe. 
My  dread  of  endless  Uell  baneath: 
My  sense  of  sorrow  for  my  sin, 
To  springing  comfort,  change  within; 
Change  all  my  sad  complaints  for  ease. 
To  cheerful  notes  of  endless  praise; 
Nor  let  a  tear  mine  eyes  employ. 
But  such  as  owe  their  birth  to  joy : 
Joy  transporting,  sweet,  and  strong. 
Fit  to  fill  and  raise  my  song; 
Joy  that  shall  resounded  be. 
While  days  and  nights  succeed  for  me: 
Be  not  as  a  judge  severe. 
For  so  thy  presence  who  may  bear? 
On  all  my  words  and  actions  look, 
(1  know  they  're  written  in  thy  book;) 
But  then  regard  my  mournful  cry, 
And  look  with  Mercy's  gracious  eye; 


What  needs  my  blood,  since  tbtne  will  do. 
To  pay  the  debt  to  Justice  due? 
O,  tender  Mercy's  art  divine  1 
Thy  sorrow  proves  the  cure  of  mine! 
Thy  dropping  wounds,  thy  woeful  smart. 
Allay  the  bleedings  of  my  heart: 
Tby  death,  in  death's  extreme  of  pain. 
Restores  my  soul  to  life  again. 
Guide  me  then,  for  here  I  bum. 
To  make  my  Saviour  some  return. 
1  'II  rise  (if  that  will  please  him,  still. 
And  sure  1  've  heard  him  own  it  will); 
I  '11  trace  his  steps,  and  bear  my  cross. 
Despising  every  grief  and  loss; 
Since  be,  despising  pain  and  shame. 
First  took  up  his,  and  did  the  f 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

How  bless'd  the  man,  how  fully  so. 
As  far  as  man  is  bless'd  below. 
Who,  taking  up  his  cross,  essays 
To  follow  Jesus  all  his  days; 
With  resolution  to  obey, 
And  steps  enlaiging  in  his  way. 
The  Father  of  the  saints  above 
Adopts  hun  with  a  father's  love, 
And  makes  his  bosom  throughly  shine 
With  wondrous  stores  of  grace  divine; 
Sweet  grace  divine,  the  pledge  of  joy. 
That  will  his  soul  above  employ; 
Full  joy,  that,  when  his  time  is  done. 
Becomes  his  portion  as  a  son. 
Ah  me !  the  sweet  infus'd  desires. 
The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires, 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine. 
Such  are  his,  and  such  be  mine. 
From  hence  despising  all  besides 
That  Earth  reveals,  or  Ocean  hides; 
All  that  men  in  either  prize. 
On  God  alone  he  sets  bis  eyes. 
From  hence  his  hope  is  on  the  wings. 
His  health  renews,  his  safety  springs. 
His  glory  blazed  up  below, 
And  all  the  streams  of  coinfbrt  flow. 
He  calls  his  Saviour-Ring  above. 
Lord  of  Mercy,  Lord  of  Love; 
And  finds  a  kingly  care  defend, 
And  mercy  smile,  and  love  descend. 
To  cheer,  to  guide  him  in  the  ways 
Of  this  vain  world's  deceitful  maze: 
And  though  the  wicked  Earth  dis{^y 
Its  terrours  in  their  fierce  array;] 
Or  gape  so  wide  that  horrour  shows 
Its  hell  replete  with  endless  woes; 
Such  succour  keepa  him  clear  of  ill,  . 
Still  firm  to  good,  and  dauntless  stUl. 
So,  fix'd  by  Providence's  hands, 
A  rock  amidst  an  ocean  stands; 
So  bears,  without  a  trembling  dread. 
The  tempest  beating  round  its  head; 
And  with  its  side  repels  the  wave. 
Whose  hollow  seems  a  coming  grave: 
The  skies,  the  deeps,  are  heanl  tu  roar; 
The  rock  stands  settled  as  before, 
1,  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 
Admire  the  life  which  blesses  you. 
That  feeds  a  foe,  that  aids  a  friend, 
Without  a  bye  designiog  end; 
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Its  knowing  real  interest  11e9 

On  the  bright  side  of  yonder  skies. 

Where,  having  made  a  title  ftiir, 

It  mounts,  and  leaves  the  world  to  care. 

While  he  that  seeks  for  pleasing  days. 

In  earthly  joys  and  evil  ways. 

Is  but  the  fool  of  toil  or  fame, 

(Though  happy  be  the  sjiacious  name) 

Ami  made  by  wealth,  which  makes  him  ^reat, 

A  more  conspicuous  wretch  of  state. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPmESS. 

How  long,  yc  miserable  blind. 

Shall  idle  dreanu  engage  your  mind; 

How  long  the  passions  make  their  flight 

At  empty  shadows  of  delight. 

No  more  in  paths  of  errour  stray. 

The  Lord  thy  Jesus  is  the  way, 

The  spring  of  happiness,  and  where 

JShouId  men  seek  happiness  but  there ! 

Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need. 

Run  with  boldness,  run  with  speed. 

For  he  forsook  his  own  abode  * 

To  meet  thee  more  than  half  the  road. 

He  laid  aside  his  radiant  crown, 

And  love  for  mankind  brought  liim  down 

To  thirst  and  hunger,  pain  and  woe, 

To  wounds,  to  death  itself  below  j 

And  he,  that  sufferM  these  alone 

For  all  the  world,  despises  none. 

To  bid  the  soul,  that's  sick,  be  clean. 

To  bring  the  lost  to  life  again; 

To  comfort  those  that  grieve  for  ill« 

Is  his  peculiar  goodness  still. 

And,  as  the  thouglits  of  parents  run 

Uiion  a  dear  and  only  son, 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  show, 

So  kind  and  more  extremely  so. 

Thrice  happy  men!  (or  find  a  phrase 
That  speaks  yonr  bliss  with  greater  praise) 
Who  most  obedient  to  thy  call, 
leaving  pleasures,  leaving  all. 
With  heart,  with  soul,  wifii  strength  incline, 
O  sweetest  Jesu !  to  be  thine. 
Who  know  thy  will,  observe  thy  ways. 
And  in  thy  service  spend  their  days: 
Ev>n  death,  that  seems  to  set  them  fine, 
But  brings  them  closer  still  to  thee. 


7BB  CONVERTS  LOVE, 

Blessed  light  of  saints  on  high. 
Who  fill  the  mansions  of  the  sky; 
Sure  def?nce,  whose  merey  still 
Preserves  thy  subjects  here  from  ill; 
Oh,  my  Jesus!  make  me  know 
How  to  pay  the  thanks  I  owe. 

As  the  fond  sheep  that  idly  strays. 
With  wanton  p!ay,  through  winding  ways, 
Which  never  hits  the  road  of  homo, 
0*er  wilds  of  danger  learns  to  roam. 
Till,  wearied  out  with  idle  fear. 
And  passing  there,  and  turning  here. 
He  will,  for  rest,  to  covert  run, 
And  me^  the  wolf  he  wish'd  to  shun. 


Thus  wretched  I,  through  wanton  will. 
Run  blind  and  headlong  on  in  ill: 
'T  was  thus  from  sin  to  sin  1  flew. 
And  thus  I  might  have  perished  t6o; 
But  Mercy  dropt  the  likeness  here, 
And  showM,  and  sav'd  me  from  my  fear. 
While  o'er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
The  sacred  Spirit  purely  shinM, 
And  mark'd  and  brighten'd  all  the  way 
Which  leads  to  everlasting  day ; 
And  broke  the  thickening  clouds  of  sin, 
And  fix'd  the  light  of  love  within. 

From  hence  my  ravish'd  soul  aspires, 
And  dates  the  rise  of  its  desires. 
From  hence  to  thee,  my  God !  I  turn, 
And  fervent  wishes  say  I  burn; 
1  burn,  thy  glorious  face  to  see. 
And  live  in  endless  joy  with  thee. 

There's  no  such  ardent  kind  of  flame 
Between  the  lover  and  the  dame; 
Nor  such  afi^tion  parents  bear 
To  their  young  and  only  heir. 
Though,  join'd  together,  both  conspire, 
And  boast  a  doubled  force  of  fire, 
My  tender  .heart,  within  its  seat, 
Dissolves  before  the  scorehing  heat, 
As  softening  wax  is  taught  to  run 
Before  the  warmness  of  the  Sun. 

Oh,  my  flame,  my  pleasing  pain. 
Bum  and  purify  my  stain, 
Warm  me,  bum  me,  day  by  day. 
Till  you  purge  my  earth  away; 
Till  at  the  last  1  throughly  shine, 
And  turn  a  torch  of  love  divine. 


A  DESIRE  TO  PRAISE. 

Propitious  Son  of  God,  to  thee, 
With  all  my  soul,  1  bend  my  knee; 
Wy  wish  I  send,  my  want  impart. 
And  dedicate  my  mind  and  heart: 
For,  as  an  absent  parent's  son. 
Whose  second  year  is  only  run. 
When  no  protecting  friend  is  near, 
Void  of  wit,  and  void  of  fear. 
With  things  that  hurt  him  fondly  plays. 
Or  here  he  fidls,  or  there  he  strays; 
So  should  my  soul's  eternal  guide. 
The  sacred  Spirit  be  deny'd, 
Thy  servant  soon  the  loss  would  know, 
And  sink  in  sin,  or  ran  to  woe. 

O,  Spirit  bountifully  kind, 
Warin,  possess,  and  fill  my  mind; 
Disperse  my  sins  with  light  divine, 
And  raise  the  flames  of  love  with  thine; 
Before  thy  pleasures  rightly  priz'd, 
I.<^t  wealth  and  honour  he  despisM; 
And  let  tlie  Father's  glory  be 
More  dear  Uian  life  itself  to  me. 

Sing  of  Jesus!  virgins,  sing 
Him,  your  everlasting  King ! 
Sing  of  Jesus!  clieerful  youth, 
Him,  the  God  of  love  and  truth ! 
Write,  and  raise  a  song  divine, 
Or  come  and  hear,  and  borrow  mine. 
Son  eternal.  Word  supreme. 
Who  m.tde  the  universal  frame, 
Heaven,  and  all  its  shining  show. 
Earth,  and  all  it  holds  below: 
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Bow  with  mefCy,  bow  thiHe  ttir> 
While  we  sing  thy  praises  here; 
Son  Eternal,  ever-bless'd, 
Kesting  on  the  Father's  breast. 
Whose  tender  love  for  all  provides^ 
Whose  power  over  all  presides; 
Bow  with  pity,  bow  thine  ear; 
While  we  sing  thy  praises,  hear! 

Thou,  by  pity's  soft  extreme, 
Mov'd,  and  won,  and  set  on  flame, 
Assum'd  the  form  of  man,  and  fell 
In  pains,  to  rescue  man  from  Hell; 
How  bright  thine  humble  glories  rise. 
And  match  the  lustre  of  the  skies. 
From  Death  and  Heirs  dejected  state 
Arising,  thou  resume  ihy  seat, 
And  golden  thrones  of  bliss  prepared 
Above,  to  be  thy  saints'  reward. 

How  bright  thy  glorious  honours  rise, 
And  with  new  lustre  grace  the  skies ! 
For  thee,  the  sweet  seraphic  choir 
Raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
And  praises  with  harmonious  sound 
Through  all  the  highest  Heaven  rebound. 

O  make  our  notes  with  theirs  agree. 
And  bless  the  souls  that  sing  of  tliee ! 
To  thee  the  churches  here  rejoice. 
The  solemn  organs  aid  the  voice: 
To  sacred  roofs  the  sound  we  raise. 
The  sacred  roofs  resound  thy  praise: 
And  while  our  notes  in  one  agi«e, 
O !  bless  the  church  that  sings  to  thee  I 


ONHAPPIKESS  m  THIS  LIFE. 

Tnte  morning  opens,  very  freshly  gay. 
And  life  itself  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
With  green  my  fancy  paints  an  arbour  o'er,- 
And  flowerets  with  a  thousand  colours  more; 
Then  falls  to  weaving  that,  and  spreading  these, 
And  softly  shakes  them  with  an  easy  breeze. 
With  golden  fruit  adorns  the  bending  shade. 
Or  trails  a  silver  water  o'er  its  bed. 
Glide,  gentle  water^  still  more  gently  by, 
While  in  this  summer-bower  of  bliss  I  lye. 
And  sweetly  sing  of  sense-delighting  flames. 
And  nymphs  and  shepherds,  soft  invented  names; 
Or  view  the  branches  which  around  me  twine, 
And  praise  their  fruit,  diffusing  sprightly  wine; 
Or  find  new  pleasures  in  the  world  to  praise. 
And  sti!l  with  this  return  adorn  my  lays; 
•*  Range  round  your  gardens  of  eternal  spring. 
Go,  range  my  senses,  while  I  sweetly  sing:" 

In  vain,  in  ^"ain,  alas!  seduc'd  by  til. 
And  acted  wildly  by  the  force  of  will! 
1  tell  my  soul,  it  will  be  constant  May, 
And  charm  a  seawn  never  made  to  stay ; 
My  beauteous  arbour  will  not  stand  a  storm. 
The  world  but  promises,  and  can't  perform : 
Then  fade,  ye  leaves;  and  wither,  all  ye  flowers; 
1 11  doat  no  longer  in  enchanted  bowers; 
But  sadly  mourn,  in  melancholy  song, 
Thtf  vain  conceits  that  held  my  soul  so  long. 
The  luf:tK  that  tempt  us  with  delusive  show, 
And  sin  brought  forth  for  everlasting  woe. 
Thus  shall  the  notes  to  sorrow's  object  rise. 
While  frequent  rests  pruoure  a  place  for  sighs; 


And,  as  I  moan  upon  the  naked  ptalii, 
Be  this  the  burthen  closing  every  strain: 
"  Return,  my  senses;  range  no  more  abroad; 
He  '11  only  find  his  bliss  who  seeks  for  God." 


EXTACY, 

Thb  fleeting  joys,  which  all  affords  below. 
Work  the  fond  heart  with  unperformin?  show; 
The  wish  that  makes  oar  happier  life  complete. 
Nor  grasps  the  wealth  nur  honoun  of  the  great;  * 
Nor  loosely  sails  on  Pleasure's  easy  stream. 
Nor  gathers  wreaths  from  all  the  groves  of  Fame; 
Weak  man,  whose  charms  to  these  alone  confine. 
Attend  my  prayer,  and  learn  to  make  it  thine. 

From  thy  rich  throne,  where  circling  trains  of 
light 
Make  day  that's  endless,  infinitely  bright; 
Thence,  heavenly  Father !  thence  with  mercy  dait 
One  beam  of  brightness  to  my  longing  heart* 
Dawn  through  the  mind,  drive  Efrour'scloudsaway, 
And  still  the  rage  in  Passion's  troubled  sea  ; 
That  the  poor  banish'd  soul,  serene  and  fi^e. 
May  rive  from  Earth,  to  visit  Heaven  and  thee: 

Come,  Peace  divine!  shed  gently  iVom  above. 
Inspire  my  willing  bosom,  wondrous  Love; 
Thy  purpled  pinions  to  my  shouldera  tye, 
And  point  the  passs^ze  where  I  want  to  fly. 

But  whither,  whither  now !  what  powerful  fire 
With  this  bless'd  influence  equals  my  desire? 
1  rise  (or  Love,  the  kind  deluder,  reigns. 
And  acts  in  fancy  such  enchanted  scenes); 
Earth  lessening  flies,  the  parting  skies  retreat. 
The  fleecy  clouds  my  waving  feathers  beat; 
And  now  the  Sun  aiid  now  the  stara  are  gone. 
Yet  still  methinks  the  Spirit  bears  me  on. 
Where  tracts  of  ether  purer  blue  display. 
And  edge' the  golden  realm  of  native  day. 

Ob,  strange  enjoyment  of  a  bliss  unseen! 
Oh,  ravishment!  Oh,  sacred  rage  within! 
Tumultuous  pleasure,  rais'd  on  peace  of  mind. 
Sincere,  excessive,  from  the  world  refined ! 
I  see  the  light  that  veils  the  throne  on  high, 
A  light  unpierc*d  by  man's  impurer  eye; 
I  hear  the  words,  that  issuing  thence  proclaim, 
"  Let  God's  attendants  praise  his  awful  name !" 
Then  heads  unnumbei-'d  bend  before  the  shrine. 
Mysterious  seat  of  Majesty  divine ! 
And  hands  unnumber'd  strike  the  silver  string. 
And  tongues  unnumber'd  Hallelujah  sing. 
See,  where  »the  shining  scraphims  appear. 
And  sink  their  decent  eyes  with  holy  fear. 
S(  e  flights  of  angels  all  their  feathers  raise. 
And  range  the  orbs,  and,  as  they  range,  they  praise; 
Behold  the  great  apostles !  sweetly  met, 
And  high  on  pearls  of  azure  ether  set 
Behold  the  prophets,  full  of  heavenly  flre. 
With  wandering  finger  wake  the  trembling  lyre; 
And  bear  the  martyra'  tune,  and  all  around 
The  church  triumphant  makes  the  region  sound. 
With  harps  of  gold,  with  boughs  of  ever-green. 
With  robes  of  white,  the  pious  throngs  are  seen; 
Exalted  anthems  all  their  hours  employ. 
And  all  is  music,  and  excess  of  joy. 

Chann'd  with  the  sight,  1  long  to  bear  a  part; 
The  pleasure  flutters  at  my  ra?ish'd  heart. 
Sweet  saints  and  angels  of  the  heavenly  choir. 
If  love  has  warm'd  you  with  celestial  fire, 
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Aniit  my  words,  and,  as  tlicy  m<»ve  along* 
With  Halldigahs  crown  the  burthen^d  song. 

Father  of  all  above,  and  all  below, 
O  great,  and  hi  beyond  expression  so; 
No  bounds  thy  knowledge,  none  thy  power  confine. 
For  power  and  knowledge  in  their  source  are  thine; 
Around  thee  Glory  spreads  her  golden  wing: 
Sing,  glittering  angels,  Halleliuah  sing. 
Son  of  the  Father,  first^iegotten  Son, 
Ere  the  short  measuring  line  of  time  begun. 
The  world  has  seen  thy  works,  and  joy'd  to  sea 
The  bright  efiulgence  manifest  in  thee. 
Th^  worid  mustowD  khee  Love's  unfiithom'd  spring; 
Sing»  glittering  angels,  Halleli^ah  sing. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  equally  divine. 
In  wjwm  the  Godhead's  foil  perfectioos  shine. 
With  various  graces,  comforts  uuexpress'd. 
With  holy  transports  you  refine  the  breast; 
And  Earth  is  heavenly  where  your  gifts  you  bring, 
Sing,  glittering  angels,  HaUeli\iah  sing. 

Byt  Where's  my  rapture,  where  my  wondrous 

heat. 
What  interruption  makes  my  bliss  retreat? 
This  world's  got  in,  the  thoughts  of  t' other's 

crost, 
And  the  gay  picture  *s  in  my  foncy  lost 
With  what  an  eager  zeal  the  conscious  soul 
Would  claim  its  seat,  and,  soaring,  pass  the  pole! 
Bat  our  attempts  these  chains  of  Earth  restrain, 
Deride  our  toil,  and  drag  us  down  again. 
So  from  the  ground  aspiring  meteors  go. 
And,  rank'd  with  planets,  light  the  world  below; 
But  their  own  bodies  sink  them  in  the  sky. 
When  the  warmth's  gone  that  taught  them  how 

to  fly. 
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And  after,  lifted  him  on  high. 
And  taught  him  on  the  cross  tu  dia* 

Ix>ve  celestial,  ardent  fire, 
O,  extreme  of  sweet  desire  I 
Spread  thy  brightly  raging  fiame 
Through  and  over  all  my  frame; 
IM  it  warm  me,  let  it  bum. 
Let  my  corpse  to  ashes  turn; 
And,  might  thy  flame  thus  act  with  me 
To  set  the  soul  from  body  free, 
1  next  would  use  thy  wings,  and  fly 
To  meet  my  Jesus  in  the  sky.  - 


Off  2UEEN  ANNE'S  PEACE. 

(WKITTBN  IV  DBCIMBBK  1712.) 


ON  DIVINE  LOVE} 

•T  XBDITATllfG  OK  TBB  WODHBI  OF  CHJUIT. 

HotV  Jesus  I  Ood  of  Love! 
Look  with  pity  finom  above; 
Shed  the  precious  purple  tide 
From  thine  hands,  thy  feet,  thy  side; 
Let  thy  streams  of  comfort  roll. 
Let  them  please  and  fill  my  soul* 
Let  me  thus  for  aver  be 
Full  of  gladness,  full  of  thee. 
This,  for  whieh  my  wishes  pine. 
Is  the  cup  of  love  divine ; 
Sweet  affections  flow  from  hence. 
Sweet,  above  the  joys  of  sense; 
Blessed  philtre !  how  we  find 
Its  sacred  worships  I  bow  the  mind, 
Of  all  the  worid  forgetfol  grown. 
Can  despise  an  earthly  throne; 
Raise  its  thoughts  to  realms  above. 
Think  of  God,  and  sing  of  Love. 
Love  celestial,  wondrous  heat, 
O,  l»eyond  expression  great! 
What  resistless  charms  were  thine. 
In  thy  good,  thy  best  design ! 
When  God  was  batod.  Sin  obey'd. 
And  man  undone  without  thy  aid. 
From  the  S4»ts  of  endless  peace 
They  brought  the  Son,  the  Lord  of  Grace; 
Tbty  taught  him  to  receive  a  birth, 
Tu  clothe  iu  flc^,  to  live  on  i^rtb; 


Mother  of  Plenty,  daughter  of  tib  skies. 
Sweet  Peace,  the  troubled  worid^s  desire,  arise; 
Around  thy  poet  weave  thy  summer  shades*  ' 
Within  my  fancy  spread  thy  flowery  meads; 
Amongst  thy  train  soft  Ease  and  Pleasure  bring. 
And  tbns  indulgent  sooth  me  whilst  1  sing. 

Great  Anna  claims  the  song;  no  brighter  uamie 
Adorns  the  list  of  never-^ying  Fame; 
No  foirer  soul  was  ever  form'd  above; 
None  e'er  was  more  the  gratefol  nation's  love. 
Nor  lov'd  the  nation  more.    I  fly  with  speed 
To  sing  such  lines  as  Bolingbroke  may  read. 
On  war  dispecS'd,  on  faction  trampled  down. 
On  all  the  peacefol  glories  of  the  crown. 
And,  if  1  foil  in  too  confin'd  a  flight. 
May  the  kind  world  upon  my  labours  write, 
"  So  fell  the  lines  which  strove  for  endless  fame. 
Yet  fell,  attempting  on  the  noblest  theme."         " 
Now  twelve  revolving  years  has  Britain  stood. 
With  loss  of  wealth,  and  vast  expense  of  blood, 
.  Enropa's  guardian;  still  her  gallant  arms 
Secui'd  Europa  from  impending  harms. 
Fair  hoqoor,  foil  success,  and  just  applause. 
Pursued  her  marches,  and  adoruM  her  cause; 
Whilst  Gs^ul,  aspiring  to  erect  a  throne 
O'er  other  empires,  trembled  for  her  own; 
Bemoan'd  her  cities  won,  her  armies  slain. 
And  sunk  the  thought  of  universal  reign. 

When  thus  reduCd  the  world's  invaders  lie. 
The  f^rs  which  rack'd  the  nations  justly  die: 
Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease  * 

In  both  the  scales,  and  each  inclines  to  peace. 
This  foir  occasion  Providence  prepares. 
To  answer  pious  Anna's  hourly  prayers. 
Which  still  on  warm  Devotion's  wings  arose. 
And,  reaching  "Heaven,  obtained  the  world's  repos(B. 

Within  the  vast  expansion  of  thf  sky, 
Where  orbs  of  gold  in  fields  of  azure  lie, 
A  glorious  palace  shines,  whose  silver  ray, 
Serenely  flowing,  lights  the  milky  way; 
The  road  oi  angels.    Here,  with  speedy  cars. 
The  summon'd  guardians  of  the  woild  repair. 
When  Britain's  angel,  on  the  message  sent. 
Speaks  Anna's  prayers,  and  Heaven's  supreme  in«- 

tent; 
That  Wai's  destructive  arm  should  humble  Gaul« 
Spain's  parUxl  realms  to  difierent  monarchs  foil; 
Tlie  grand  alliance  crown'd  with  glory  cease. 
And  joyful  Europe  find  the  sweets  of  peace. 
He  spoke:  the  smiling  hopes  of  man's  repose, 
The  joy  that  springs  from  cei-tain  hopes  arose, 
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DiffuBire  o'er  the  plac« ;  complacent  ain, 
Sedately  sweet,  were  heard  withia  the  spheres; 
And,  bowing,  all  adore  the  sovereign  mind. 
And  fly  to  execute  the  work  designed. 

This  done, -the  guardian  on  the  wing  repairs, 
Where  Anna  sate,  revolving  public  cares 
With  deep  concern  of  thought    Unseen  he  stood, 
Presenting  peaceful  images  of  good ; 
On  Fancy**  airy  stage,  returning  trade, 
A  sunk- exchequer  filled,  an  army  paid: 
The  fields  with  men,  the  men  with  plenty  bless'd. 
The  towBS  with  riches,  and  the  world  with  rest. 
Such  pleasing  objects  on  her  bosom  play. 
And  give  the  dawn  of  glory's  golden  day; 
When  all  her  labours  at  their  harvest  shown 
Shall,  in  her  subjects*  joy,  complete  her  own. 
Then  breaking  silence;  "  T  is  enough,''  she  cries, 
"  That  War  has  rag'd  to  make  the  nations  wise. 
Heaven  prospers  armies  whilst  they  fight  to  save, 
And  thirst  of  fhrther  fame  destroys  the  brave; 
The  vanquish'd  Gauls  are  humbly  pleas'd  to  live. 
And*  but  escap'd  the  chains  they  m^ant  to  give. 
Now  let  the  powers  be  still'd,  and  each  possess'd 
Of  what  secures  the  common  safety  best."* 

So  spake  the  queen ;  then,  fiU'd  with  warmth  di- 
vine, 
She  caird  her  Oxford  to  the  grand  design ; 
Her  Oxford,  prudent  in  affairs  of  state, 
Profoundly  thonghtful,  manifestly  great 
In  every  turn,  whose  steady  temper  steers 
Above  the  reach  of  gold,  or  shock  of  fears ; 
Whom  no  blind  chance,  but  merit  understood, 
By  frequent  trials,  power  of  doing  good. 
And  will  to  execute,  advanced  on  high : 

Oh,  soul  created  to  deserve  the  sky ! 
And  make  the  nation,  crown'd  with  glory,  see 
How  much  it  rais'd  itself  by  raising  thee ! 
Now*  let  the  schemes  which  labour  in  thy  breast, 
Trc  long  alliance,  crown'd  with  lasting  rest^ 
Weigh  all  pretences  with  impartial  laws. 
And  fix  the  separate  interests  of  the  cause! 

These  toils  the  graceful  Bolingbroke  attends, 
A  genius  fashioned  for  the  greatest  ends; 
Whose  strong  perception  takes  the  swiftest  flight. 
And  yet  its  swiftness  ne'er  obscures  its  sight: 
When  schemes  are  fix'd,  and  each  assign'd  apart. 
None  serves  his  country  with  a  nobler  heart; 
Just  thoughts  of  honour  all  his  miod  control, 
^And  expedition  wings  his  lively  soul. 
On  such  a  patriot  to  confi  r  the  trust, 
The  monarch  knows  it  safe,  as  wellas  jnst. 

Tlien  next  proceeding  in  her  agents*  choice. 
And  ever  pleas'd  that  worth  obtains  the  voice. 
She,  from  the  voice  of  high-distioguish'd  fames. 
With  pious  Bristol,  gallant  Strafibrd  names : 
One  form'd  to  stand  a  church's  firm  support. 
The  other  fitted  to  adorn  a  court: 
Both  vers'd  in  bjisiness,  both  of  fine  address. 
By  which  ex]:>crience  leads  to  great  success: 
And  both  to  distant  lands  the  monari'h  sends. 
And,  to  th«ir  conduct,  Europe's  peac«  commends. 

Now  ship4  unmoor'd,  to  wafL  her  agents  o'er. 
Spread  all  their  sail,  and  quit  the  flying  i^hore; 
The  foreign  agents  reach  th'  appointed  place, 
The  congress  opens,  and  it  ivili  be  peace. 
Methinksthe  war,  like  stormy  winter,  flies. 
When  fairer  months  nnveil  the  bluish  skies; 
A  fluwery  world  the  sweetest  season  spreads. 
And  doves,  with  branches,  flutter  round   their 
heads.     '  ^ 


Half-peopled  Gonl,  whom  nnmerautf  ills  destfoj. 
With  witbfol  heart,'  attends  the  promia'd  joy. 
For  this  prepares  the  duke-^h,  sadly  slaiD, 
'T  is  grief  to  name  him  whom  we  mourn  in  Tain: 
No  warmth  of  verse  repairs  the  vital  flame. 
For  verse  can  only  grant  a  life  in  fame; 
Yet  could  my  praise,  like  spicy  odoon  Aa4» 
In  everlasting  song  embalm  the  dead; 
To  realms  that  weeping  be»fd  the  loM  I  'd  tdl. 
What  courage,  sense,  and  £aith,  with  Bcandon  Mi^ 

But  Britain  more  than  one  ftir  glory  breeds. 
And  polish'd  Tilbot  to  the  charge  succeeds; 
Whose  far-projecting  thoughts,  matundy  dear. 
Like  glasses,  dnw  their  distant  objects  near. 
Good  parts,  by  gentle  breeding  much  rejfln'd. 
And  stores  of  leaning,  grace  bis  ample  mind; 
A  cautious  viitne  regulates  hia  ways. 
And  honour  gilds  them  with  a  thousand  rays. 
To  serve  his  nation,  at  his  queen's  command. 
He  parts,  commission'd  for  the  Gallic  land : 
With  pleasure  Gaul  bdiolds  him  on  her  shore. 
And  learns  to  love  a  name  she  fear'd  before. 

Once  more  aloft,  there  meet  for  new  debates. 
The  guardian  angels  of  Europa's  states: 
And  mi^tual  concord  shines  in  every  faoe^ 
And  every  bosom  glowa  with  hopes  of  peace; 
While  Britain's  steps,  in  one  consent,  they  praise^ 
Then  gravely  mourn  their  other  realms'  delays; 
Their  doubtfiil  daims,  through  seas  of  blood  pur* 

sued. 
Their  fears  that  GaUia  fell  but  half  subdued  ; 
And  all  the  reasonings  which  attempt  to  ah^g^ 
That  war  should  ravage  in  the  world  below. 
"  Ah,  faIl''o  estate  of  man  \  can  rage  delight. 
Wounds  please  the  touch,  or  ruin  cbarm  the  tight ! 
Ambition  make  unlovely.  Mischief  fstir ! 
Or  ever  Pride  be  Providence's  care ! 
When  stem  oppressors  range  the  bloody  field, 
'T  is  just  to  conquer,  and  unsafe  to  yield: 
There  save  the  nations;  but  no  more  pursue. 
Nor  in  thy  turn  become  oppressor  too." 

Our  rebel  angels  for  ambition  fcll. 
And,  war  in  Heaven  produc'd  a  fiend  in  HelL 
Thus,  with  a  soft  concern  for  man's  repose. 
The  tender  guardians  join  to  moan  our  woes; 
Then  awful  rise,  combin'd  with  all  their  might. 
To  find  what  fory,  'scap'd  the  den  of  night. 
The  pleasing  labours  of  their  love  withstands. 
And  spreads  a  wild  distraction  o'er  the  lands. 
Their  glittering  pinions  sound  in  yiekling  air. 
And  watchful  Providence  approves  the  care. 
In  Flandria's  soil,  where  camps  have  mark'd  the 

plain. 
The  fiend,  impetuous  Discord,  fix'd  her  reign; 
A  tent  her  royal  seat.    With  foil  resort 
Stern  shapes  of  Horrour  throng'd  her  busy  oouit; 
Blind  Mischief,  Ambush  close  concealing  Ire, 
LoudThreatenings,  Ruinann'd  with  swordandfice; 
Assaulting  Fierceness,  Anger  wanting  breath. 
High  reddening  Rage, and  various  forms  of  D(eath ; 
Dire  imps  of  darkness,  whom  with  gore  she  feeds, 
When  war  beyond  its  point  of  good  proceeds* 
la  Gallic  armour,  cail'd  withalter'd  name 
Great  love  of  empire,  .to  the  field  she  came; 
Now,  still  supporting  feud,  she  strives  to  hide 
Beneath  that  name,  and  only  change  the  side: 
But,  as  she  whirl'd  the  rapid  wheels  aruand. 
Where  mangled  limbs  in  heaps  pollute  the  grounf 
(A  sullen  joyless  ^x>rt) ;  with  searching  eye. 
The  shining  chiefs  regard  her  as  they  fly; 
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Then,  hoverinf,dait  their beamfofbeavcnlyU^ht: 
She  starts,  the  iiiry  ttands  confess'd  to  sight; 
And  grieves  to  leave  the  soil»  and  yells  aload. 
Her  yells  are  answer'd  by  the  sable  crowd; 
And  all  on  bat-like  wings  (if  lame  be  true) 
From  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  flew. 

But  rising  raurmars  from  Britannia's  shore 
With  speed  recall  her  watchful  guardian  o*en 
He  spreads  his  pinions,  and,  approaching  near. 
These  hints,  in  scatter'd  words,  assault  his  ear: 
•'The  people's  power— The  grand  alliance  cross'd. 
The  peace  is  separate-*Our  religion 's  lost." 
led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies. 
He  comes,  where  Faction  over  cities  flies ; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace. 
And  numerous  nwuths  deform  her  dnsky  (ace; 
Whence  lies  are  utter'd,  whisper  softly  sounds, 
Sly  doubts  amaze,  or  inuendo  wounds. 
Withm  her  arms  are  heaps  of  pamphlets  seen. 
And  these  blaspheme  the  Saviour,  those  the  queen; 
Associate  vices:  thus  with  tongue  and  hand. 
She  shed  her  venom  o'er  the  troubled  land. 
Now  vex'd  that  Discord,  and  the  baneful  train 
That  tends  on  Discord,  fled  the  neighbouring 

plain, 
She  ragM  to  madness;  when  the  guardian  came. 
And  downwards  drove  her  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
A  mountain,  gaping  to  the  nether  Hell, 
Receiv'd  the  fury,  railing  as  she  fell : 
The  mountain  closing  o'er  the  fiiry  lies, 
And  stops  her  passage,  where  she  means  to  rise; 
And  when  she  strives,  or  shifts  her  side  for  ease. 
All  Britain  rocks  amidst  her  circling  seas. 

Now  Peace,  returning  after  tedious  woes. 
Restores  the  comfort<c  of  a  calm  repose; 
Then  bid  the  warriors  sheathetheir  sanguin'd  arms. 
Bid  angry  trumpets  cease  to  sound  alarms: 
Ouns  leave  to  thunder  in  thetortnr'd  air. 
Red  streaming  colours  furl  around  the  spear; 
And  each  contending  realm  no  longer  jar. 
But,  pleas'd  with  rest,  unharness  all  the  war. 

She  comes,  the  blessing  comes;  where'er  she 
moves 
New-springing  beauty  all  the  land  improves: 
More  heaps  of  fragrant  flowers  the  field  adorn, 
More  sweet  the  binls  salute  the  rosy  mom; 
More  lively  green  refireshes  all  the  leaves. 
And  in  th^  breeze  the  com  more  thickly  waves. 
She  comes,  the  blessing  comes  in  easy  state, 
And  forms  of  brightness  all  around  her  wait: 
Here  smiling  Safo^,  with  ber  bosom  bare. 
Securely  walks,  and  cheerful  Plenty  there; 
Here  wondrous  Sciences  with  eagles'  sight: 
There  Ljberat  Arts,  which  make  the  world  polite; 
And  onen  Traffic,  joining  hand  in  hand. 
With  honest  Industry,  approach  the  land. 

O,  welcome,  long-desir'd,  and  lately  found! 
Here  fix  thy  seat  upon  the  British  ground; 
Thy  shining  train  around  the  natioo  send, 
WhMe  by  degrees  the  loading  taxes  end : 
While  Caution  calm,  yet  still  prepar'd  for  arms. 
And  foreign  treaticH,  guard  firom  foreign  harmd: 
While  equal  Justice,  hearing  every  cause, 
Makes  every  subject  join  to  love  the  laws. 

Whfre  Britam's  patriots  in  council  meet. 
Let  pubfic  Safety  rest  at  Anna*s  feet: 
Let  Oxford's  schemes  the  path  to  Plenty  show. 
And  through  the  realm  increasing  Plenty  gor 
Let  Arts  and  St^iences  in  glory  ri^e, 
And  pleas*d  the  world  has  leisure  to  be  wise; 


^ 


Around  their  Oxford  and  their  St.  John  stand. 
Like  plants  that  flourish  by  the  master's  hand: 
And  safe  in  hope  the  sons  of  Learning  wait. 
Where  Learning's  self  has  fix'd  her  foir  retreat. 
Let  Traflic,  cherish'd  by  the  senate's  care. 
On  all  the  seas  employ  the  wasting  air: 
And  Industry,  with  circulating  wing. 
Through  all  the  land  the  goods  of  Traffic  bring. 
The  blessings  so  dispos'd  will  long  abide. 
Since  Anna  reigns,  and  Hariey's  thoughts  preside. 
Great  Ormond's  arms  the  sword  of  caution  wield. 
And  hold  Britannia's  broad-protecting  shield; 
Bright  BoHngbroke  aod  worthy  Dartmouth  treat. 
By  fair  dispatch,  with  every  foreign  state; 
And  Harcourt's  knowledge,  equitably  shown. 
Makes  Justice  call  his  firm  decrees  her  own. 
Thus  all  that  poets  fancied  Heaven  of  old. 
May  for  the  nation's  present  emblem  hold: 
That  Jove  imperial  sway'd;  Minerva  wise. 
And  Phoebus  eloquent,  adom'd  the  skies; 
On  arts  Cyllenius  fix'd  his  full  delight, 
Mars  rein'd  the  war,  and  Themis  judg'd  the  right: 
All  mortals,  once  beneficently  great, 
(As  Fame  reports)  and  rais'd  in  heavenly  state; 
Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  repose, 
To  shed  the  blessings  down  by  which  they  rose. 
Illustrious  queen,  how  Heaven  bath  heard  thy 

prayers ! 
What  stores  of  happiness  attend  thy  cares! 
A  church  in  safety  fix*d,  a  state  in  rest, 
A  faithful  ministry,  a  people  bless'd; 
And  kings,  submissive  at  thy  foot-stool  thrown. 
That  others  rights  restore,  or  beg  their  own. 
Now  rai.s'd  with  thankful  mind;  and  rolling  slow. 
In  g^nd  procession  to  the  temple  go. 
By  snow-white  horses  drawn;  while  sounding  Fame 
Proclaims  thy  coming,  Praise  exalts  thy  name; 
Fair  Honour,  dress'd  in  robes,  adorns  thy  state. 
And  on  thy  train  the  crowded  nations  wait; 
Who,  pressing,  view  with  what  a  temper'd  graca 
The  looks  of  majesty  compose  J;hy  face. 
And  mingling  sweetness  shines,  or  how  thy  dress 
And  how  thy  pomp,  an  inward  joy  confess; 
Then,  fill'd  with  pleasures  to  thy  glory  due. 
With  shouts,  the  chariot  moving  on,  pursue. 

As  when  tb^  phenix  from  Arabia  flown 
(If  any  pbenix  were  by  Anna  known) 
His  spice  at  Phoebus'  shrine  preparM  to  lay. 
Where'er  their  monarch  cut  his  airy  vttLjj 
The  gathering  birds  around  the  wonder  flew, 
And  much  admir'd  his  shape,  and  much  his  hut; 
The  tuft  of  gold  that  glow'd  above  his  bead, 
His  spacious  train  with  golden  feathers  spread; 
His  gilded  bosom,  speck'd^th  purple  pride. 
And  both  his  wings  in  ^ossy  purple  dy'd: 
He  still  pursues  his  ^vay ;  with  wondering  eyes 
The  birds  attend,  and  follow  where  he  flies. 
Thrice  happy  Britons,  if  at  last  you  know 
'T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  to  want  a  foe ; 
That  triumphs  still  are  made  for  war's  decrease. 
When  men,  by  conquest,  rise  to  views  of  peace; 
That  over  toils  for  peace  in  view  we  run, 
Which  gain*d,  the  woddis  pleas'd,  and  war  is^one« 
Fam'd  Blenheim's  field,  Ramillies'  noble  seat, 
Blaregni's  desperate  act  of  gallant  heat. 
Or  wondrous  Winendale,  are  war  pursued. 
By  wounds  and  deaths,  through  plains  with  bIoo4 

embnied; 
But  good  design,  to  make  the  world  be  still, 
With  human  grace  adorns  the  aeedful  ilU 
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This  end  obtainM,  we  close  the  scenes  of  rage, 
>-.And  gentler  glurics  deck  the  rising  age. 
Such  gentler  glories,  such  reviving  da3rs, 
The  nation's  wishes,  and  tlie  statesman's  praise ; 
Now  pleased  to  shine,  in  golden  order  throng. 
Demand  our  annals,  and  enrich  our  song. 
Then  go  where.  AlbioD*s  cVifb  approach  the  skies 
(The  fiime  of  Albion  so  deserves  to  rise); 
And,  deep  rngrav*d  for  time,  till  time  shall  eeaae, 
Upon  t>ie  stones  their  fisir  inscription  place. 
Iberia  rent,  the  power  of  Gallia  broke, 
Batavia  rescued  from  the  threaten'd  yeke  j 
The  royal  Austrian  rais'd,  his  realms  restored, 
Great  Britain  arm'd,  triumphant  and  ador*d ; 
Its  state  ^nlarg'd,  its  peace  restored  again« 
Are  blessings  all  adorning  Anna's  reign. 


TO  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON   HIS   BIRTH-DAY,  NOVBMBEB  SO,  1713. 

Uro'9  by  the  wiirmth  of  Friendship's  sacred  flame. 

But  mure  by  all  the  glories  of  thy  fame; 

By  all  thooe  offsprings  of  thy  learned  mind. 

In  judgment  solid,  as  in  wit  refined, 

Resolv'd  I  sing.    Though  labouring  up  the  way 

To  reach  my  theme,  O  Swift,  accept  my  lay. 

Rapt  by  the  force  of  thought,  and  rais'd  above. 
Through  Contemplation's  airy  fields  I  rove; 
%Vhere  powerful  Fancy  purifies  my  eye. 
And  lights  tlie  beauties  of  a  brighter  sky ;     [cend, 
Fresh  paints  the  meadows,  bids  green  shades  as*' 
Clear  rivers  wind«  and  opening  plains  extend  ; 
Then  fills  its  landscape  tbroi^gh  the  varied  parts 
With  Virtues,  Graces,  Sciences,  and  Artsc 
Superior  forms,  of  more  than  mortal  air. 
More  large  than  mortals,  more  serenely  fair. 
Of  these  two  chiefs,  tlie  guardians  of  thy  name, 
Conspire  to  raise  thee  to  the  point  of  fame. 
Y£  future  times,  Theard  the  silver  sound  1 
1  saw  the  Graces  form  a  circle  round ! 
Each,  where  she  fixVl,  attentive  sceiii'd  to  root. 
And  all,  but  Eloquence  herself  was  mute. 

High  o'er  the  rest  I  see  the  goddess  rise. 
Loose  to  the  breeze  her  upper  garment  flics: 
By  turns,  within  her  eyes  the  passions  burn. 
And  softer  passions  languish  in  their  turn : 
Upjn  her  tongue  persuasion  or  comnland. 
And  decent  action  dwells  upon  her  hand.       [lay) 

From  out  her  breast  (>t  was  there  the  treasure 
filie  drew  thy  labours  to  the  blaze  of  day; 
Then  gaz*d,  and  read  the  charms  she  could  inspire^ 
And  taught  the  listening  audience  to  admire. 
How  strong  thy  flight,  hf>w  large  thy  grasp  of 

thought. 
How  just  thy  schemes,  how  re^ilarly  wrought; 
How  sure  yon  wound  when  ironies  deride, 
Which  nuwt  be  seen,  and  feign  to  turn  aside. 
♦T  was  thus  exploring  she  rejoic'd  to  st-e 
Her  brightest  features  drawn  so  near  by  thee: 
**  Then  here,'*  she  cries,  "  let  future  ages  dwell. 
And  learn  to  copy,  where  they  can't  excel." 

She  spalce.    Applause  attended  on  the  close: 
Then  Poesy,  her  sister-art,  arose ; 
Her  fairer  lister,  bom  in  deeper  ease. 
Not  made  so  much  for  business,  more  to  please. 
lTr>fkn  her  cheek  sits  Beauty,  ever  young; 
The  soul  of  Music  warbles  on  her  tongue; 


Bright  in  her  eyes  a  pleasing  ardour  glow^. 
And  from  her  heart  the  sweetest  temper  flows  t 
A  laarcl-wreath  adorns  her  cuds  of  hair, 
And  binds  their  order  to  the  dan(  ing  air: 
She  shakes  the  colours  of  her  radiant  wing. 
And,  fh)m  the  spheres,  she  takes  a  pitch  to  sing. 

'*  Thrice  happy  genius  his,  whose  works  have  hit 
The  lucky  point  of  business  and  of  wit. 
They  seem,  like  showers,  which  April  months  pre- 
To  call  their  flowery  glories  up  to  air:  [pare 

The  drops,  descending,  take  the  painted  bow, 
And^  dress  with  sunshine>  while  for  good  they  flow. 
To  me  retiring  oft,  he  finds  relief 
In  slowly-wasting  care  and  biting  grief: 
From  roe  retreating  oft,  he  gives  to  view 
What  eases  care  and*  grief  in  others  too. 
Ye  fondly  grave,  be  wise  enough  to  know, 
*  Life,  ne'er  unbent,  were  but  a  life  of  woe.* 
Some,  filll  in  stretch  for  greatness,  some  for  gaiiw 
On  his  own  rack  each  puts  himself  to  pain. 
I  '11  gently  steal  you  from  your  toils  away, 
Where  balmy  winds  with  scents  ambrosial  play; 
Where,  on  the  banks  as  crystal  rivers  flow. 
They  teach  immortal  amaranths  tegrow: 
Then,  firbm  the  mild  indulgence  of  the  scene. 
Restore  your  tempers  strong  for  toils  again.** 

6he  ceas'd    Soft  music  trembled  in  the  wind. 
And  sweet  delight  diifosM  through  every  mind: 
The  little  Smiles,  which  still  the  goddess  grace. 
Sportive  arose,  and  ran  from  face  to  face. 
But  chief  (and  in  that  place  the  Virtues  bless) 
A  gentle  band  thetr  eager  joys  express: 
Here,  Friendship  asks,  and  Love  of  Merit  longs 
To  hear  the  goddesses  renew  their  songs  ; 
Here  great  Benevolence  to  Man  is  pleas'd; 
These  own  their  Swift,  and  grateful  bear  him 

praisM. 
You  gentle  band,  you  weH  may  bear  yofir  part. 
You  reign  superior  graces  in  his  heart. 

O  Swift !  if  fame  be  life  (as  well  we  know 
That  bards  and  heroes  have  esteem'd  it  so); 
Thou  canst  not  wholly  die.    Thy  worki«  will  shiiit 
To  future  times,  and  life  in  fame  be  thine. 


Off  BISHOP  BURNETS  BEING  SET  OH 
FIRE  m  HIS  CLOSET. 

From  that  dire  era,  bane  to  Sarum^s  pri^e^ 
Which  broke  his  schemes,  and  laid  his  friends aside^ 
He  talks  and  writes  that  Popery  Vill  return. 
And  we,  and  he,  and  all  his  works  will  buriL 
What  touched  himself  was.almost  fairly  provM: 
(Oh,  far  from  Britain  be  the  rest  removM  !) 
For,  as  of  late  he  meant  to  bless  the  age. 
With  flagrant  prefaces  of  party-rage, 
O'er-wrought  with    passion,    and    the    subjects 
Lolling,  he  nodded  in  his  elbow-seat ;        [weight, 
Down  fell  the  candle;  grease  and  zeal  conspire. 
Heat  meets  with  heat,  and  p;(mphlets  bum  their 

SUXi. 

Here  craw  Is  a  Preface  on  its  half-burn*d  msgxots. 
And  there  an  Intrwluctimi  hriji.ics  its  fag^'^^s: 
Then  njars  the  prophet  of  lliC  uortiiorn  nation, 
Sc(»rch*d  by  a  flaming  sj.etxh  on  u»o  ierati»»u. 

Uuwarn'd  by  tliis,  go  oiv,  the  roaiui  tfj  'right. 
Thou  Rritun  vaunting  in  thy  t>e(*onu-.sigbt! 
In  such  a  ministry  you  safely  teil. 
How  much  you  'd  sulTcr,  if  religion  felL 
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In  airy  fields,  the  fields  of  Miss  below, 

Where  woo^*»  of  niyrtic,  set  by  Maro,  grow ; 

Where  grasd  beneath,  and  shade  diffused  above, 

Kefresh  the  fercrs  of  distracted  love: 

There, -at  a  solemn  tide,  the  beauties,  slain       , 

By  tender  passion,  act  their  fates  again. 

Through  gloomy  Light,  that  just  betrays  the  grove, 

lO  orgies,  all  disconsolately  rov^ : 

They  range  the  reeds,  and'o*er  the  poppies  sweep, 

That  nodding  bend  beneath  their  load  of  sleep, 

By  lakes  subsiding  with  a  j^ntle  face. 

And  rivers  gliding  with  a  silent  pace ; 

Where  kings  and  swains,  by  ancient  authors  snnj. 

Now  changM  to  flowerets  o*er  the  margin  hung ; 

Th«  ielf«dmirer,  white  Narcissus,  so 

Fades  at  the  brink,  his  picture  fiides  below : 

In  bells  of  azure.  Hyacinth  arose ; 

In  crimson  painted,  young  Adonis  glows ; 

The  fragmnt  Crocus  shone  with  golden  flame. 

And  leaves  inscribed  with  Aj&x*  haughty  name. 

A  sad  remembrance  brings  their  lives  to  view. 

And,  with  their  passion,  makes  their  tears  renew; 

Unwinds  the  years,  and  lays  the  former  scene. 

Where,  after  death,  they  live  for  deaths  again. 

Lost  by  the  glories  of  her  lover's  state. 
Deluded  Semele  bewails  her  fate ; 
Ami  runs,  and  seems  to  bum,  tlie  flames  arise. 
And  &n  with  idle  fury  as  she  flics. 

The  lovely  C"^'   h,  whose  transforming  shspe 
Secured  her  '        ar  from  a  second  rape. 
Now  moan:      .  first,  with  ruffled  dress  appears, 
Peels  her  whole  sex  return,  and  bathes  with  tears. 

The  jealous  Procris  wipes  a  «aeming  woimd. 
Whose  trickling  crimson  dyes  the  Mishy  ground; 
Knows  the  sad  shaft,  and  calls  heftke  she  g<t. 
To  kiss  the  favourite  band  that  gave  the  blow. 
Where  Ocean  feigns  a  rage,  the  Sc^itiBn  fair 
Holdif  a  dim  taper  from  a  tower  of  air ; 
A  noiseless  wind  assaults  the  wavftring  lig^it. 
The  beauty  tumbling  mingles  with  the  night. 

Where  curling  shades  for  rough  Leucuie  rose, 
With  love  distracted  tuneful  Sappho  goes ; 
Sings  to  mock  clifts  a  melancholy  lay. 
And  with  a  lovei^  leap  aflfrights  the  sea. 

The  sad  Eryphile  retreats  to  moan,  [own; 

What  wrought  her  husband^s  ij^atb,  and  caus*d  her 
Surveys  tlie  glittering  veil,  the  bribe  of  fate, 
Anrl  ta»rs  tfa«  shadow,  but  she  tears  too  late. 

In  thin  design,  and  airy  picture,  fleet 
The  tales  that  stain  the  royal  house  of  Crete ; 
To  court  a  lovely  bull,  Pasiphae  flies. 
The  snowy  phantom  feeds  before  her  eyes. 
Lost  Ariadne  rtSfeB^  the  thread  she  bore 
IVaiis  on  unwinding,  as  she  walks  the  shore; 
And  Phssdra,  desperate,  seeks  the  lonely  groves, 
To  read  h^r  guilty  letter  while  she  roves- 
Ked  shame  confounds  the  first,  the  second  wears 
A  starry  crown,  the  third  a  halter  beais. 
Fair  Leodamia  mourns  her  nuptial  night 
Of  love  defrauded  hy  the  thirst  of  fight; 
Yet,  for  another  jbs  delusive  cries, 
And,,  dauntless,  sees  her  hero's  ghost  ari$;e« 

Here  Thishe^  Canace,  and  Dido,  stand, 
All  armM  with  swords,  a  fair  but  antrry  band; 
This  sword  a  lover  own'd ;  a  father  ga*  e 
l^he  next ;  a  stran^ier  chanc'd  the  Ian  to  leave. 

And  there  ev*n  she,  the  god<less  of  the  jr.xj^c, 
Join'd  with  the  pliautouffairs,  aficx-ts  to  rove. 


As  once,  for  Latmos,  she  forsook  the  plain. 
To  steal  the  kisses  of  a  simnbertng  swain : 
Around  her  head  a  starry  fiiiet  twines. 
And  at  the  front  a  silver  creticent  shines. 

These,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  more. 
With  sacred  rage  recall  the  pangs  they  bore. 
Strike  the  deep  dart  afresh,  and  ask  relief. 
Or  sooth  the  wound  with  softening  words  of  grief. 
At  such  a  tide,  unheedful  Love  invades       , 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  madding  shades; 
Through  long  descent  be  fans  the  fogs  around; 
His  purple  featheni,  as  he  flies,  resound. 
The  nimble  beauties,  crowding  all  to  gaze, 
Perceive  the  common  troubler  of  their  ease; 
Though  dulling  mists  and  dubious  day  destroy 
The  fine  appear^Lnce  bf  the  fluttering  boy. 
Though  all  the  pomp  that  glitters  at  his  side. 
The  golden  belt,  the  clasp  and  quiver  hide ; 
And  though  the  torch  appear  a  gleam  of  white, 
That  faintly  spots,  and  moves  in  hazy  night. 
Yet  still  they  know  the  god,  the  general  foe, 
And  threatening  lift  their  airy  bauds  below. 

From  hence  they  lead  him  where  a  myilie  stood. 
The  saddest  myrtle  in  the  mournful  wood; 
Devote  to  vex  the  gods,  't  t^as  here  before 
Helps  awftil  empress  soft  Adonis  bore. 
When  the  young  hunter  scorned  her  graver  air, 
And  only  Venus  warmed  his  shadow  there. 

Fix'd  to  the  trunk  the  tender  bo\'  Uiey  bind. 
They  cord  bis  feet  beneath,  his  hands  behind; 
He  mourns,  but  vainly  mourns  his  a.i^iry  fate. 
For  Beauty,  still  relentless,  acts  in  hate. 
Though  no  offence  be  done,  no  judge  bo  nigh, 
I/>ve  must  be  guilty  by  the  common  cry; 
For  all  are  pIrasM,  by  partial  passion  led. 
To  shift  tlu^ir  follies  on  another's  head. 

Now  sharp  reproaches  riug  their  shrill  alarms, 
And  all  the  h<;roines  brandish  all  their  arms; 
And  evcr>'  heroine  makes  it  her  decree. 
That  Cupid  suffer  just  the  same  as  she. 
To  fix  the  desperate  halter  one  essayed, 
One  seeks  to  wound  hnn  with  an  empty  blade. 
Some  headlong  hang  the  nodding  rocks  of  air. 
They  fall  in  fancy,  and  he  feels  despair. 
Some  toss  the  hollow  seas  around  his  head 
(The  seas  that  want  a  wave  afford  a  dread  )^ 
Or  shake  the  torch,  the  sparkling  fury  Qiaa, 
And  flames  that  never  burnM  afflict  bis  eyes. 

The  mournftil  Myrrha  bursts  her  rendcd  womb. 
And  drowns  his  visage  in  a  moist  pccfume. 
While  others,  seeming  mild,  advise  to  wound 
With  hnroorous  pains  by  sl|&  derision  found, 
't'hat  prickling  bodkins  teach  the  blood  to  flow. 
From  whence  the  roses  first  begin  to  glow; 
Or  in  their  flames,  to  siut^e  the  boy  pj-epare. 
That  all  should  choose  by  wanton  Fancy  where. 

The  lovely  Venus,  with  a  bU:cdiajj  breast, 
She  too  securely  through  the  circle  prest. 
Forgot  the  pareut,  urj^'d  his  hasty  fate. 
And  spurr»d  the  female  rajje  beyodMebate; 
O'er  ail  her  scenes  of  fiailty  swit^ly  fife. 
Absolves  herself,  and  uinkcs  tlu;  crime  her  son'ii. 
That  clasp'd  in  chains  with  Mars  she  chaiic  d  to 
A  noted  fable  of  the  lautrhin^;  sky ;  [iie. 

That,  from  her  love's  int'.'mperate  heat,  he^^u 
Sicanian  Eryx,  born  a  savage  man; 
'ITie  loose  Priapus,  and  the  monster-wight# 
In  whom  tl.e  sexes  shajnefu'Iy  unite. 

Nor  words  suffice  tho  go'ltiibs  of  the  fair. 
She  snzpsthe  rosy  wreath  thut  binds  her  haW; 
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Then  on  the  god,  who  Icar'd  a  fiercer  woe, 
Her  hands,  unpityin^,  dealt  the  frequent  blow: 
From  all  his  tender  skin  a  purple  dew 
The  dreadful  scourges  of  the  chaplet  drew. 
From  whence  the  rose,  by  Cupid  ting'd  before, 
How,  doubly  tinging^,  ilames  with  lustre  more. 

Hero  ends  their  wrath,  the  parent  seems  severe, 
The  stroke's  unfit  for  little  Love  to  bear; 
To  save  their  fue  the  melting  beauties  fly. 
And,  cruel  mother,  spare  thy  child,  they  cry. 
To  Lovers  account  they  plac'd  their  death  of  late, 
Aml-now  transfer  the  sad  account  to  Fate : 
The  mother,  pleas'd,  beheld  the  storm  jsisswa^e^ 
Thank'd  the  calm  mourners,  aud  dismissed  her 
rage. 

Thus  Fancy,  once  in  dusky  shade  expressed. 
With  empty  terrours  worked  the  time  of  rest. 
Where  wretched  Love  endur*d  a  world  of  woe. 
For  all  a  winter's  length  of  night  below. 
Then  soared,  as  sleep  dissolved,  unchain'd  away. 
And  through  the  port  of  ivory  reach'd  the  day. 

As,  mindless  of  their  rage,  he  slowly  sails 
On  pinions  cumbered  in  the  misty  rales; 
(Ah,  fool  to  light!)  the  nymphs  no  more  obey. 
Nor  was  this  r^ioa  ever  his  to  sway: 
Cast  in  a  deepened  ring  they  close  the  plain. 
And  seize  the  god,  reluctant  all  in  vaiin. 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  PARIS. 

Where  waving  pines  the  brows  of  Ida  shade. 
The  swain,  young  Paris,  half  supinely  laid, 
Saw  the  loose  flocks  through  shnibs  unnumber'd 

rove. 
And,  piping,  call'd  them  to  the  gladded  grove. 
Twas  there  he  met  the  message  of  the  skies. 
That  he,  the  judge  of  beauty,  deal  the  prize. 
The  message  known;  one  Love  with  anxious  mind. 
To  make  his  mother  guard  the  time  a^signM, 
Drew  forth  her  proud  white  swans,  and  traced  the 
That  wheel  her  chariot  in  the  purple  air:      [pair 
A  golden  bow  behind  his  shoulder  bends, 
A  golden  quiver  at  his  side  depends; 
Pointing  to  these  he  nods,  with  fearless  state. 
And  bids  her  safely  mf:et  the  grand  debate. 
Another  Love  proceeds,  with  anxious  care. 
To  make  his  ivoiy  sleek  the  shining  hair; 
Moves  the  loose  curls,  and  bids  the  forehead  show, 
In  full  expansion,  all  its  native  snow. 
A  third  enclasps  the  many-colour'd  cest. 
And,  ruPd  by  Fancy,  sets  the  silver  vest; 
When,  to  her  sons,  virth  intermingled  sighs. 
The  goddess  of  the  rosy  lips  applies: 

<*  T  is  now,  my  darling  boys,  a  time  to  show 
The  lore  you  fee!,  the  filial  aids  you  owe: 
Yet,  would  we  thmk  th'at  any  dar'd  to  strive 
For  charms,  when  Venus  and  hfir  Love's  alive  ? 
Or  should  the  prize  of  beauty  be  deny'd. 
Has  beauty's^^prcss  aught  to  boast  beside  ? 
And,  ting^dhprith  poison,  pleasing  while  it  harms, 
My*darts  I  Trusted  to  your  iniant  arms; 
If,  when  your  hands  have  archM  the  golden  bow, 
The  worid's  great  ruler,  bending,  owns  the  blow, 
I^t  no  contending  form  invade  my  due, 
Tall  Juno's  mien,  nor  Pallas'  eye?  of  blue. 
But,  grac'd  with  triumph,  to  the  Paphiao  shore 
Your  Venus  bears  the  palms  of  conquest  o'er; 
And  joy  All  see  my  hundred  altars  there, 
With  costly  gums  perfume  the  wanton  air." 


While  thus  the  Cnpidshear  the  Cyprian  dame. 
The  groves  resounded  where  a  goddess  came. 
The  waritke  Pallas  march'd  with  mighty  stride. 
Her  shield  forgot,  her  helmet  laid  aside. 
Her  hair  unbound,  in  curis  and  order  flow'd, 
And  peace,  or  something  like,  her  visage  showed; 
So,  with  her  eyes  serene,  and  hopeful  haste, 
The  long-stretch'd  alleys  of  the  wood  she  trac'd; 
But,  where  the  woods  a  second  entrance  found. 
With  scepter'd  pomp  and  golden  glory  crown'd. 
The  stately  Juno  stalk'd,  to  reach  the  seat. 
And  hear  the  sentence  in  the  last  debate; 
And  long,  severely  long;  resent  the  grove  ; 
In  this,  what  boots  it  she's  the  wife  of  Jove? 

Arm'd  with  a  grace  at  length,  secure  to  win. 
The  love^  Venus,  smiling,  enters  in  ; 
All  sweet  and  shining,  near  the  youth  she  drew. 
Her  rosy  neck  ambrosial  odours  threw  ; 
The  sacred  scents  diffiis'd  among  the  leaves. 
Ran  down  the  woods,  and  fill'd  their  hoary  cacres  ; 
The  charms,  so  amorous  all,  and  each  so  great. 
The  conqoer'd  judge  no  longer  keeps  his  seat; 
Oppress'd  with  light,  he  drops  his  weary'd  eyea. 
And  fears  he  should  be  thought  to  doubt  the  prizes 


ON  MRS.  ARABELLA  FERMOR  LEAVING 
LONDON. 

From  town  fair  Arabella  flies: 

The  beaux  unpowder'd  griere  j 
The  rivers  play  before  her  eyes ; 
The  breezes,  softly  breathing,  rise; 

Tlie  Spring'beijins  to  live. 

Her  lovers  swoii4»£bev  must  expire : 

Yet  qiiiekly  find  thetr  ease; 
For,  as  she  goes,  their  flames  retire^ 
Love  thrives  before  a  nearer  fire. 

Esteem  by  distant  rays. 

Yet  soon  the  fiair-dne  will  return. 

When  Summer  quits  the  plain : 
Ye  rivers,  pour  tlie  weeping  urn; 
Ye  breezes,  sadly  s'gbing,  mourn; 

Ye  lovers,  bum  again. 

T  is  constancy  enough  in  lore 

That  nature's  fairly  shown: 
To  search  for  more,  will  fruitless  prore; 
Romances,  and  the  turtle-dore. 

The  rirtue  boast  alone. 


A  RIDDLE.   * 

Upon  a  bed  of  humble  clay. 
In  all  her  garments  loose, 

A  prostitute  my  mother  ley. 
To  every  comer^  use. 

Till  one  gallant,  in  heat  of  lore. 
His  own  peculiar  made  her; 

And  to  a  region  for  abore. 

And  softer  beds,  convey'd  her. 

But,  in  his  absence,  to  his  place 

His  rougher  riral  came; 
.And,  with  a  cold  constrain*d  embrace. 

Begat  me  on  the  dame. 
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I  tkca  a|ipeu^  to  j^blic  view 

A  cicatere  wondroiu  bfright  $ 
But  ahortly  perUhabla  too, 

»  nice,  and  light. 


Ob  featlien  not  together  ftwt 

I  wildly  flew  about, 
And  tmm  ray  fitther's  coontiy  pass*d 

To  find  my  mother  out. 

Where  her  gallant,  of  her  beguird. 
With  me  enamonr'd  grew, 

And  1,  that  was  my  mothei^s  child, 
Brooght  forth  my  mother  too. 


Farewell,  thoa  anthor  of  refinM  del^t. 
Too  little  known,  too  soon  remorM  from  sight; 
Those  fingers,  which  such  pleasure  did  convey. 
Mast  now  become  to  stupid  worms  a  prey : 
Thy  grateful  fiddle  will  for  ever  stand 
A  silent  mourner  for  its  master's  hand : 
Thy  art  is  only  to  be  match'd  above. 
Where  music  reigns,  and  in  that  music  love : 
Where  thou  wilt  in  the  happy  chorus  join. 
And  quickly  thy  mdodious  soul  refioe     . 
To  the  exalted  pitch  of  harmony  divine* 


OiV  TTTE  DEATH  OF  MH  VJNER. 

Is  Viner  dead?  and  shall  each  Mu%  become 

Silent  as  Death,  and  as  his  music  dumb  ? 

Shall  he  depart  without  a  poet's  praise. 

Who  oft  to  harmony  has  tun'd  their  lays? 

Shall  he,  who  knew  the  elegance  of  sound. 

Find  no  one  voice  to  sing  him  to  the  ground? 

Music  and  Poetry  are  sister-arts. 

Show  a  like  genius,  and  consenting  hearts: 

My  soul  with  his  is  secretly  ally'd, 

And  1  am  forc'd  to  speak,  since  Viner  dy'd. 

Oh,  that  my  muse,  as  once  his  notes,  could 
That  I  might  all  his  praises  fully  tell ;        [swell ! 
That  1  might  say  with  how  much  skill  he  play*d. 
How  nimbly  four  extended  strings  suryey'd  j 
How  bow  and  fingers,  with  a  noble  strife. 
Did  raise  the  vocal  fiddle  into  life ; 
How  various  sounds,  in  various  order  rang*d, 
By  unobserved  degrees  minutely  changed, 
Through  a  vast  space  could  in  divisions  run^ 
Be  all  distinct,  yet  all  agree  in  one: 
And  how  the  fleeter  notes  could  swiftly  pass. 
And  skip  alternately  firom  place  to  place; 
The  strings  could  with  a  sudden  impulse  bound. 
Speak  every  touch,  and  tremble  into  sound. 

The  liquid  harmony,  a  tuneful  tide. 
Now  seem'd  to  rage,  anon  would  gently  glide; 
By  turns  wouki  ebb  and  flow,  would  rise  and  fall, 
Be  loudly  daring,  or  be  softly  small: 
While  all  was  blended  in  one  common  name. 
Wave  push'd  on  wave,  and  all  composed  a  stream. 

The  difierent  tones  melodiously  combin'd. 
Tempered  with  art,  in  sweet  conliisiou  joio»d; 
The  soft,  the  strong,  the  clear,  the  8hrill>.the  deep. 
Would  sometimes  soar  aloft,  and  sometimes  creep; 
While  every  soul  upon  his  motions  hung. 
As  though  it  were  in  tuneful  concert  strung. 
His  touch  did  strike  the  fibres  of  the  heart. 
And  a  like  trembling  secretly  impart; 
Where  various  passions  did  by  turns  succeed, 
He  made  it  cheerful,  and  he  made  it  bleed ; 
Could  wind  it  up  into  a  glowing  fire. 
Then  shift  the  scene,  and  teach  it  to  expire. 

Oft  have  1  seen  him,  on  a  public  stage. 
Alone  the  gaping  multitude  engage ; 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  each  spectator  draw,   [law; 
Command  their  thougfau,  and  give  their  passions 
While  other  music,  in  oblivion  drown'd, 
Seem'd  a  dead  pulse,  or  a  neglected  sound. 
Alas !  he's  gone,  our  great  Apollo's  dead. 
And  all  that's  sweet  and  tuneful  with  him  fled; 
Hibernia,  with  one  universal  cry, 
Laments  the  loas,  and  speaks  his  elegy. 


EPIGRAM. 
Hand  ftcHe  emeigon^  quorum  virtutibus  obatat 
Res  angusta  domi— i 

The  greatest  gifts  that  Nature  does  bestow. 
Can't  unassisted  to  perfection  grow  .- 
A  scanty  fortune  clips  the  wings  of  fame. 
And  checks  the  progress  of  «  rising  name : 
Each  dastard  virtue  drags  a  captive^  chain. 
And  moves  but  slowly,  for  it  moves  with  paint 
Domestic  cares  sit  haid  upon  the  mind,      [fin'dt 
And  cramp  those  thoughts  which  should  be  unooii- 
The  cries  of  poverty  alarm  the  soul. 
Abate  its  vigour,  its  designs  cohtrol : 
The  stings  of  want  inflict  the  wounds  of  death. 
And  motion  always  ceases  with  the  braath. 
The  love  of  friends  is  found  a  languid  fire. 
That  glares  but  faintly,  and  will  soon  expire ; 
Weak  is  its  force,  nor  can  its  warmth  be  great, 
A  fe^le  light  begets  a  feeble  heat 
Wealth  is  the  fuel  that  must  feed  the  flame» 
It  dies  in  rtfgs,  ai>d  scarce  deserves  a  name. 

ON  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBUN.    1715, 

This  house  and  inhabitants  both  well  agree. 
And  resemble  each  other  as  near  as  can  be; 
One  half  is  decay'd,  and  in  want  of  a  prop, 
The  other  new*buiit,  but  not  flnish'd  at  top. 

LOVE  IN  DISGUISE. 

To  stifle  passion,  is  no  easy  thing; 
A  heart  in  love  is  always  on  the  wing; 
The  bold  betrayer  flutters  still. 
And  fans  the  breath  prepared  to  tell : 
It  melts  the  tongue,  and  tunes  the.throat» 
And  moves  the  lips  to  form  the  note; 
And  when  the  speech  is  lost. 
It  ^en  sends  out  its  ghost, 
A  little  sigh. 

To  say  we  die.  [prove; 

'Tis  strange  the  air  that  cools  a   flame  should 
But  wonder  not,  it  is  the  air  of  love. 
Yet,  Chloric.  I  can  make  my  love  look  well. 
And  cover  •bleeding  wounds  1  can*t  conceal; 
My  woids  such  artful  accents  break. 
You  think  I  rather  act  than  speak: 
My  sighs,  enliven'd  through  a  smile. 
Your  unsuspecting  thoughts  beguile; 
My  eyes  are  vary^d  so, 
You  can't  their  wishes  know : 
And  I'm  sa  gay. 
You  think  1  play. 
Happy  contrivance!  such  as  can't  be  pria'd, 
To  live  in  love,  aud  yet  to  live  disguis'd! 
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CHLORIS  APPEARING  IN  A  LOOKING- 
GLASS. 

Oft  have  1  seen  a  piece  of  art, 

Of  light  and  shade  the  mixture  fine. 

Speak  all  the  passions  of  the  heart, 
And  show  tiue  life  in  every  line. 

But  wh^t  is  this  before  my  eyej, 

Wit*j  every  feature,  e^ery  grace, 

That  strikes  with  love  and  with  surprize, 
And  gives  ine  all  tiie  vitaY  face  ? 

It  is  not  Chloris  :  for,  behold. 

The  shifting  phantom  comes  and  goes; 
And  when  't  is  here,  't  is  pale  and  cold. 

Nor  any  female  softness  knows. 

But  *tt8  her  image,  ibr  I  feel 

The  very  pains  that  Chloris  gives ; 

licr  charms  are  there,  I  know  them  well, 
1  see  what  in  my  bosom  lives. 

Oh,  could  1  but  the  picture  save ! 

'T  is  drawn  by  her  own  matchless  skill ; 
Nature  the  lively  colours  gave. 

And  she  need  only  look  to  kill. 

Ah  !  fair-one,  will  it  not  suffice, 

That  1  should  once  your  victim  lie  ; 

Unless  you  multiply  your  eyes. 

And  strive  to  make  mc  doubly  die  ? 


ON  A  LADY  WITH  FOUL  BREATH. 
\    ■ 

Art  thou  alive  ?  It  caimot  be, 

There's  so  much  rottenness  in  thee. 

Corruption  only  is  in  death ; 

And  what's  more  putrid  than  thy  breath  ? 

Think  not  you  live  because  you  speak, 

Por  graves  snch  hollow  sounds  can  make ; 

And  re<ipi  ration  caD*t  suffice. 

For  vapours  do  from  caverns  rise : 

From  thee  such  noisome  stenches  come. 

Thy  mouth  betrays  thy  breast  a  tomb. 

Thy  bo<ly  is  a  corpse  that  goes. 

By  magic  rais'd  from  its  repose : 

A  pestilence  that  walks  by  day. 

But  falls  at  night  to  worms  and  clay. 

But  I  will  to  my  Chloris  run, 

Who  will  not  let  me  be  undone : 

Tlie  sweets  ber  virjiiii-breath  contunt 

Are  fitted  to  remove  my  pains ; 

There  will  I  healing  nectar  sip. 

And,  to  be  sav'd,  approach  her  lip. 

Though,  if  I  touch  the  matchless  dame, 

J*m  sure  to  bum  with  inward  flame. 

Thus,  when  1  would  one  danger  shun, 

I'm  straight  upon  another  thrown : 

I  seek  a  cure,  one  tore  to  ease, 

Yet  in  that  cure 's  a  new  disease : 

But  love,  though  fatal,  still  can  bless. 

And  greater  dangers  hide  the  less ; 

I'll  go  where  pa.«8ion  bids  me  fly. 

And  chooKC  my  dcMh,  since  1  most  die; 

As  doves  ]TUrj»Uvd  by  birds  of  prey. 

Venture  with  milder  man  to  btay. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  THREE. 

Beauty  rests  not  in  one  fix'd  place, 
But  seems  to  reign  in  every  face  j 
'Tis  nothing  sure  but  fancy  then, 
In  various  forms,  bewitching  men  ; 
Or  is  its  shape  and  colour  framM, 
Proportion  just,  and  woman  nam'd? 
If  fancy  only  rul'd  in  love. 
Why  should  it  then  so  strongly  move? 
Or  why  sliould  all  that  look  agree, 
To  own  its  mighty  power  in  Three  ? 
In  Three  it  shows  a  different  face. 
Each  shining  with  peculiar  gr^ce. 
Kindred  a  native  likeness  gives, 
Which  pleases,  as  in  all  it  lives ; 
And,  where  the  features  disagree. 
We  praise  the  dear  variety. 
Then  beauty  snrely  ne'er  was  yet. 
So  much  unlike  itself,  and  so  complete. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF 
POETRYK 

TO  HEMRY  tMKD  VISCOUNT  BOUNOBROKS. 

— ^Vatibus  addere  calcor, 
Ut  studio  m^jore  petant  Helicona  vireotem. 

Hoa.  £p.  IL  I* 

I  ifATB  the  vulgar  with  untuneful  mind ; 
Hearts  uninspii'd,  and  senses  unrefin*d. 
Hence,  ye  prophane :  I  raise  the  funding  ftriag, 
And  Bolingbi-oke  descends  to  hear  me  sing. 

'  Allegory  is  in  itself  so  retired  a  way  of  writini^y 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  say  something  be- 
forehand concerning  this  piece,  which  is  entirely 
framed  upon  it.  The  design,  therefore,  is  to  ahow 
the  several  styles  which  have  been  ibade  i^  of 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  write  in  verse. 
The  scheme,  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  supposes 
an  old  Grecian  poet  couching  his  observations  or 
instructions  within  an  allegory;  which  allegory 
is  wrought  out  upon  the  single  word  flight,  as  in 
the  figurative  way  it  signifies  a  ttiought  above  th« 
common  level :  here  wit  is  made  to  be  Pegasus, 
and  the  poet  his  rider,  who  flies  by  several  coun- 
tries where  he  must  not  touch,  by  which  are  meant 
so  many  vicious  styles,  and  arrives  at  last  at  the 
sublime.  This  way  of  writing  is  not  only  very  en« 
gaging  to  the  fancy  whenever  it  is  well  perfonned; 
but  it  has  been  thought  also  one  of  the  first  that 
the  poets  made  use  o&  Hence  arose  many  of 
those  stories  concerning  the  heathen  gods,  which 
at  first  were  invented  to  insinuate  truth  an^  mo- 
rality more  pleasingly,  and  which  afterwards 
made  poetry  itself  more  solemn,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  received  into  the  heathen  divinity. 
And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  likelier  way  by 
which  a  poetical  genius  may  yet  appear  as  an 
original,  than  that  be  should  proceed  with  a  full 
compass  of  thought  and  knowledge,  either  to  de- 
sijrn  his  plan,  or  to  beautify  the  parts  of  it,  in  an 
allegorical  manner.  We  are  much  beholden  to 
antiquity  for   those  excellent  coiDpositions  by 
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When   Greece  .ooold  truth  in  mystic   finble 
shroud. 
And  with  delight  instruct  the  listening  crowd. 
An  ancient  poet  (time  has  lost  bis  name) 
Delivered  strains  on  verse  to  future  fame. 
Still,  as  he  sung,  he  touch*d  the  trembling  lyre, 
And  felt  the  notes  a  rising  warmth  inspire.  ^ 
Yc  sweetening  gitu:es,  in  the  music  throng, ' 
Assist  my  genius,  and  retrieve  the  song 
From  dark  oblivion.     See,  my  genius  goes 
To  call  it  forth.    Twas  thus  the  poem  rose. 

"  Wit  is  the  Muses*  horse,  and  bears  on  high 
The  daring  rider  to  the  Muses'  sky : 
Who,  while  his  strength  to  mount  aloft  he  tries. 
By  regions  varying  in  their  nature  flies. 

"  At  firsts  he  liseth  o'er  a  land  of  toil, 
A  barren,  hard,  and  undeserving  soil, 
Where  only  weeds  from  heavy  labour  grow. 
Which  yet  the  nation  prune,  and  keep  for  show ; 
Where  couplets  jingling  on  their  accent  run. 
Whose  point  of  epigram  is  sunk  to  pun  ; 
M''bere  wings  by  fancy  never  feather'd  fly  ■, 
Where  lines  by  measure  formed  in  hatchets  lie ; 
'  Where  altars  stand,  erected  porches  gape. 
And  sense  is  crampM  while  words  are  par'd  to 
Where  mean  acrostics,  labour^  in  a  frame  [shape. 
On  8catter*d  letters,  raise  a  painful  scheme; 
And,  by  confinement  in  their  work,  control 
The  great  enlargings  of  the  boundless  soul ; 
Where  if  a  warrior's  eievated  fire 
Would  all  the  brightest  strokes  of  verse  require, 
Then  straight  in  anagram  a  wretched  crew 
Will  pay  their  undeserving  praises  too ; 
While  on  tlie  rack  bis  poor  disjointed  name 
Must  tell  its  master's  character  to  Fame. 
And  (if  my  fire  and  fears  aright  presage) 
The  labouring  writers  of  a  future  age 

which  writers  at  present  form  their  minds ;  but 
•  it  is  not  so  much  required  of  us  to  adhere  merely 
to  their  f^lvn,  as  to  observe  their  manner.  For, 
if  we  preclude  our  own  invention,  poetry  will  con- 
sist only  in  expression,  or  simile,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  old  stories ;  and  the  utmost  character  to 
which  a  genius  can  arrive  will  depend  on  imitation, 
or  a  borrowing  from  others,  which  wte  must  narree 
together  not  to  call  stealing,  because  we  take  only 
from  the  ancients.  Tliere  have  been  poets  aiiionrrst 
ourselves,  such  as  Spencer  and  Milton,  nho  have 
successfully  ventured  further.  These  instances 
may  let  us  sec  that  invention  is  out  bound' d  by 
what  has  been  done  bcforo:  thry  may  open  our 
imaginations,  and  be  one  meth<><l  cif  prcservin*  us 
from  writing  withoilit  hchemes.  A  s  for  what  relates 
any  further,  particularly  to  this  poem,  the  rcailer 
will  observe,  that  its  aim  is  instruction.  Perhaps 
a  representation  of  several  mistakes  and  difficult- 
ies, which  happen  to  many  who  write  poetry,  may 
deter  som  from  attempting  what  they  have  not 
been  made  for:  and  perhaps  the  description  of 
sereral  beauties  belonging  to  it  may  atfoi-d  hints 
towards  forming  a  genius  for  delighting  and  im- 
proving mankind.  If  cither  of  these  happen,  the 
poem  is  useful ;  and  upon  that  account  its  faults 
may  be  more  easily  excused.  Park  ell. 

*  Tliese  and  the  like  conceits  of  putting  poems 
into  seveial  shapes  by  the <lifiVrent lengths  of  lines, 
aiv  tn  quent  in  old  poets  of  most  langu^if  f's 

FiLBNELL. 


Shall -clear  new  ground,  and  grota   Md  caves 

To  civilize  the  babbling  Echoes  there.        [repair. 

Then,  while  a  lover  treads  a  lonely  walk, 

His  voice  shall  with  its  own  reflection  talk. 

The  closing  sounds  of  all  the  vain  device 

Select  by  trouble  frivolously  nice. 

Resound  through  verse,  and  with  a  fiftlse  pretanov 

Support  the  dialogue,  and  pass  for  sense. 

Can  things  like  these  to  lasting  praise  pretend  i 

Can  any  Muse  the  worthless  toil  befriend  } 

Ye  sacred  virgins,  in  my  thoughts  ador'd. 

Ah,  be  for  ever  in  my  lines  deplor'd, 

If  tricks  on  words  acquire  an  endless  name. 

And  trifles  merit  in  the  court  of  Fame !" 

At  this  the  poet  stood  concerned  a  while. 
And  viewed  his  objects' with  a  scornful  smile : 
Then  other  images  of  diflPerent  kind. 
With  different  workings  enter'dou  his  mind  j 
At  whose  approach,  he  felt  the  former  gone. 
And  shiver'd  in  conceit,  and  thus  went  on : 

'*  By  a  cold  region  next  the  rider  g^ea. 
Where  all  lies  cover'd  in  eternal  snows ; 
Where  no  bright  genius  drives  the  chariot  high. 
To  glitter  on  the  ground,  and  gild  the  sky. 
Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found. 
But  counted  fc-et  is  poetr>-  defined ; 
And  Btarv'd  cone;  its,  that  chill  the  reader's  mindt 
A  little  sense  in  many  words  imply. 
And  drag  in  loitering  numbers  slowly  by. 
Here  dry  sententious  speeches,  half  asleep. 
Prolonged  in  lines,  o'er  many  pages  creep; 
Nor  ever  show  the  passions  well  expressed. 
Nor  raise  like  passions  in  another*s  breast. 
Here  flat  narrations  fair  exploits  debase, 
Iniueasui^s  void  of  every  shining  grace; 
Which  never  arm  their  hero  for  the  ficid. 
Nor  with  prophetic  story  paint  the  shield. 
Nor  fix  the  cre»t,  nor  make  the  fttathers  WAve, 
Nor  with  their  characters  rcwartl  the  brave; 
Undeck'd  they  stand,  and  nuadoni'd  with  praise. 
And  fail  to  profit  while  they  fail  ti  please. 
Here  forcM  description  is  so  strangely  wrought. 
It  never  stamps  iu  image  on  the  thought; 
The  tiff  less  trees  may  stand  forever  bare. 
And  rivers  stop,  for  ought  the  readers  care ; 
They  see  no  branches  trembling  in  the  woods. 
Nor  hear  the  murmurs  of  increasing  floods, 
Which  near  the  roots  with  ruffled  waters  flow. 
And  shake  the  shadows  of  the  boughii  below. 
Ah,  sacred  Verse,  replete  with  heavenly  flame. 
Such  cold  endeavours  would  invade  thy  name! 
The  writer  fondly  would  in  these  survive. 
Which,  wanting  spirit,  never  seem'd  alive : 
But,  if  applause  or  fame  at^tend  his  pen, 
Ix't  breathless  statues  pass  for  breathing  men.** 

Here  seem'd  the  singer  touched  at  what  he  sung. 
And  grief  a  while  delayed  his  hand  and  tongue : 
But  soon  he  checked  his  fingers,  chose  a  strain. 
And  flourished  shrill,  andthu*  arose  again  : 

**  Pass  the  next  region  which  appears  to  show  i 
ms  verj'  open,  unimprov'd,  and  low ; 
No  noble  flights  of  elevated  thou^t, 
No  nervous  strength  of  sense  maturely  wrought. 
Possess  this  n^alm  ;  but  common  turn*;  are  there. 
Which  idly  sportive  move  w*ith  childish  air. 
On  callow  wings,  and  like  a  plague  of  flies. 
The  little  Fancies  in  a  poeai  rise. 
The  jadtd  reader  every  where  to  strike. 
And  move  his  passions  every  where  alike. 
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There  all  the  graceftd  nymphs  are  ibrc'd  to  play 

,Where  any  water  bubbles  io  the  way : 

There  shaggy  satyrs  are  obliged  to  rove 

In  all  the  fields,  and  over  all  the  grove : 

There  every  star  is  summoned  from  its  spbeie, 

To  dress  one  face,  and  make  Clorinda  fiur} 

T-here  Cupids  fling  their  darts  in  every  song. 

While  nature  stands  neglected  all  along : 

Till  the  teaz'd  hearer,  vex'd  at  last  to  find 

One  constant  object  still  assault  the  mind, 

Admires  no  more  at  what 's  no  longer  new. 

And  hastes  to  shun  the  persecuting  view. 

There  bright  surprises  of  poetic  rage 

(Whose  strength  and  beauty,  more  oonfirm'd  in 

Tor  having  lasted,  last  the  longer  stiU)  [age 

By  weak  attempts  are  imitated  ill. 

Or  carried  on  beyond  their  proper  light, 

Or  with  refinement  flourished  out  of  sight 

There  metaphors  on  metaphors  abound. 

And  sense  by  differing  images  confound : 

Strange  injudicious  management  of  thought, 

Not  born  to  rage,  nor  into  method  brought. 

Ah,  sacred  Muse !  from  such  a  realm  retreat, 

Kor  idly  waste  the  influence  of  thy  heat 

On  shallow  soils,  where  quick  productions  rise. 

And  wither  as  the  warmth  that  raisM  them  dies.'' 

Here  o'er  his  breast  a  sort  of  pity  rolPd, 
Which  something  labouring  in  the  mind  controPd, 
And  made  him  touch  the  loud  resounding  strings, 
While  thus  with  music's  stronger  tones  he  sings : 

"  Mount  higher  still,  still  keep  thy  faithful  seat, 
Mind  the  firm  reins,  and  curb  thy  courser's  heat; 
Nor  let  him  touch  the  realms  that  next  appear. 
Whose  hanging  turrets  seem  a  fall  to  fear; 
And  strangely  stand  along  the  tracts  of  air. 
Where  thunder  rolls  and  bearded  comets  glare. 
The  thoughts  that  most  extravagantly  soar. 
The  words  that  sound  as  if  they  meant  to  roar ; 
For  rant  and  noise  are  offer'd  here  to  choice. 
And  stand  elected  by  the  public  voice. 
AH  schemes  are  slighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  and  probable  design  ; 
'Tis  here  a  mean  conceit,  a  vulgar  view, 
That  bears  the  least  respect  to  seeming  true ; 
While  every  trifling  turn  of  things  is  seen 
To  move  by  gods  descending  in  machine. 
Here  sw^ing  lines  with  stalking  strut  proceed. 
And  in  the  clouds  terrific  rumblings  breed ; 
Here  single  heroes  deal  grim  deaths  around. 
And  armies  perish  in  tremendous  sound ; 
Here  fearful  monsters  are  preserv*d  to  die, 
In  such  a  tumult  as  affrights  the  sky ;  • 
For  which  the  golden  Sun  shall  hide  with  dread. 
And  Neptune  lift  his  sedgy-matted  head. 
Admire  the  roar,  and  dive  with  dire  dismay. 
And  seek  his  deepest  chambers  in  the  sea. 
To  raise  their  subject  thus  the  lines  devise. 
And  false  extravagance  would  fain  surprise; 
Yet  still,  ye  gods,  ye  live  untouch'd  by  fear. 
And  undisturb'd  at  bellowing  monsters  here : 
But  with  compassion  guard  the  brain  of  men. 
If  thus  they  bellow  through  the  poet's  pen : 
80  will  the  reader's  eyes  discern  aright 
The  rashest  sally  from  the  noblest  flight. 
And  find  that  only  boast  and  sound  agree 
To  seem  the  life  andvoice  of  majesty. 
When  writers  rampant  on  Apollo  call, 
And  bid  him  enter  and  possess  them  all. 
And  make  his  flames  afford  a  wild  pretence 
To  keepithem  unrestrain'd  by  common  sense. 


Ah,  sacred  Verse  !  lest  reason  quittby  ■€•!» 
Give  none  to  suoh,  or  give  a  gentler  heat." 

'Twas  henr  the  finger  fett  his  tempmi  wioughil 
By  fairer  prospects,  which  arose  to  thought ; 
And  in  himself  a  while  collected  sat. 
And  much  admir'd  at  this,  and  much  at  that; 
Till  all  the  beauteous  forms  in  order  ran. 
And  then  he  took  their  track,  and  thus  b^;aii : 

"  Above  the  beauties,  far  above  the  show 
In  which  weak  Nature  dresses  here  below. 
Stands  the  great  palace  of  the  bright  and  fine* 
Where  fair  ideas  in  full  glory  shine ; 
Eternal  models  of  exalted  parts. 
The  pride  of  minds,  and  conquerors  of  heartsL 

"  Upon  the  first  arrival  here,  are  seen 
Rang'd  walks  of  bay,  the  Muses'  ever-green. 
Each  sweetly  springing  firom  some  sacrsd  bough. 
Whose  circling  shade  adom'd  a  poet^s  brow. 
While  through  the  leaves,  in  unmolested  skies. 
The  gentle  breathing  of  applauses  flies. 
And  flattering  sounds  are  heard  within  the  breeze. 
And  pleasing  murmur  runs  among  the  trees. 
And  foils  of  water  join  the  flattering  sounds. 
And  murmur  softening  from  the  shore  reboondi. 
The  warbled  melody,  the  lovely  sights. 
The  calms  of  solitude  inspire  delights. 
The  dazzled  eyes,  the  ravish'd  ears  are  caught. 
The  panting  heart  unites  to  purer  thought. 
And  gratefixl  shiverings  wander  0*0^  the  skin. 
And  wondrous  extacies  arise  within. 
Whence  admiration  overflows  the  mind. 
And  leaves  the  pleasure  felt,  butundefin'd." 
Stay,  daring  rider,  now  no  longer  rove  ; 
Now  pass  to  find  the  palace  through  the  grove : 
Whatever  you  see,  whate>er  you  feel,  display 
The  realm  you  sought  for ;  daring  rider,  stay. 

"  Here  various  Fancy  spreads  a  varied  scene. 
And  Judgment  likes  the  sight,  and  looks  serene. 
And  can  be  pleas'd  itself,  and  helps  to  please. 
And  joins' the  work,  and  r^ulatesthe  lays. 
Thus,  on  a  plan  design*d  by  double  care. 
The  building  rises  in  the  glittering  air. 
With  just  agreement  fram'd  in  every  part. 
And  smoothly  polished  with  the  nicest  art. 

'*  Here  laurel-boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  wore. 
Now  not  so  fiiding  as  they  prov'd  before. 
Wreath  round  the  pillars  which  the  poets  rear, 
Aud  slope  their  points  to  make  a  foliage  there. 
Herechaplcts,  pull'd  in  gently-breathing  wind. 
And  wrought  by  lovers  innocently  kind. 
Hung  o^er  the  porch,  their  fragrant  odours  give, 
And  fresh  in  lasting  song  for  ever  live. 
The  shades,  for  whom  with  such  indulgent  care 
Fame  wreaths  the  boughs,  or  hangs  the  chaplets 
To  deathless  honours  thus  preserved  above,  [there^ 
For  ages  conquer,  or  for  ages  love. 

"  Here  bold  Description  paints  the  walls  within. 
Her  pencil  touches,  and  the  world  is  seen : 
The  fields  look  beauteous  in  their  flowery  pride. 
The  mountains  rear  aloft,  the  vales  subside: 
The  cities  rise,  the  rivers  seem  to  play. 
And  banging  rocks  repel  the  foaming  sea  ; 
The  foaming  seas  their  angry  billows  show, 
Curi^d  white  above,  anil  darkly  roll'd  below. 
Or  cease  their  rage,  and,  as  tliey  cahnly  lie, 
Ketum  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  sky; 
The  skies,  extended  in  an  open  view. 
Appear  a  lufty  distant  arch  of  blue, 
In  wl)ich  description  stains  the  painted  bow. 
Or  thickens  clouds,  aud  feathen-4>ut  the  snow^ 
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Or  minglef  Uuthte  in  the  moniing  ny. 
Or  gilds  the  noon,  or  turns  an  evening  gray. 

**  Here,  on  the  pedestals  of  War  and  Peace, 
In  difiisrent  rows,  and  with  a  different  grace, 
Fine  statues  prmidly  ride,  or  nobly  stand. 
To  which  Narration  with  a  pointing  hand 
Directs  the  sight,  and  makes  examples  please 
By  boldly  yenturihg  to  dilate  in  praise ; 
While  chosen  beauties  lengthen  out  the  song, 
Yet  make  her  hearers  never  think  it  long. 
Or  if,  with  closer  art,  with  sprightly  mien. 
Scarce  like  herself,  and  more  like  Action  seen^ 
She  bids  their  facts  in  images  arise. 
And  seem  to  pass  before  the  readers  eyes, 
The  words  like  charms  enchanted  motion  give» 
And  all  the  statoes  of  the  palace  live. 
Then  hosts  embattled  stretch  their  lines  afar. 
Their  leaders'  speeches  animate  the  war, 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  feather'd  arrows  fly. 
The  sword  is  drawn,  the  lance  is  tossM  on  high* 
The  brave  press  on,  the  iainter  forces  yield. 
And  death  in  di^rent  shapes  deforms  the  field. 
Or,  should  the  shepherds  be  dispos'd  to  play, 
Amintor*s  jolly  pipe  beguiles  the  day. 
And  jocund  Echos  dally  with  the  sound. 
And  njrmphs  in  measures  trip  along  the  ground. 
And,  ere  the  dews  have  wet  the  grass  below, 
Turn  homewards  singing  all  the  way  they  go. 

"  Here,  as  on  chrcumstance  narrations  dwells 
And  tell  what  moves,  and  hardly  seem  to  tell. 
The  toil  of  heroes  on  the  dusty  plains. 
Or  on  the  green  the  merriment  of  swains, 
Reflection  speaks :  then  all  the  forms  that  rose 
In  life's  enchanted  scene  themselves  compose: 
Whilst  the  grave  voice,  controlling  all  the  spcUs, 
With  solemn  utterance,  tlius  the  moraT tells: 
'  So  public  worth  its  enemies  destroys, 
.Or  private  innocence  itself  enjoys.' 

"  Here  all  the  passions,  for  their  greater  sway. 
In  all  the  power  of  words  themselves  array; 
And  hence  the  soft  pathetic  gently  charms. 
And  hence  the  bolder  fills  the  breast  witli  arms. 
Sweet  love  in  numbers  finds  a  worid  of  darts, 
And  with  desirings  wounds  the  tender  hearts. 
Fair  hope  displays  its  pinioni  to  the  wind. 
And  flutters  in  the  lines,  and  lifts  the  mind. 
Brisk  joy  with  transport  fills  the  rising  strain. 
Breaks  in  the  notes,  and  bounds  in  every  vein. 
Stern  courage,  glittering  in  the  sparks  of  ire, 
Inflames  those  lays  that  get  the  breast  on  fire. 
Aversion  learns  to  fly  with  swifter  will, 
In  numbers  taught  to  represent  an  ill. 
By  frightful  accents  Fear  produces  fears ; 
By  sad  expression  Sorrow  meltJi  to  tears  : 
And  dire  Amazement  and  Despair  are  brought 
By  words  of  horrour  through  the  wikls  of  thought. 
Tis  thus  tumultuous  passions  learn  to  roll; 
>Tbus,  arm*d  with  poetry,  they  win  the  soul. 

**  Pass  further  through  the  dome,  another  view 
Would  now  the  pleasures  of  thy  mind  renew, 
Where  oft  Description  for  the  culoors  goes. 
Which  raise  and  animate  its  native  shows ; 
Where  oft  Narration  seeks  a  florid  grace 
To  keep'from  sinking  ere 't  is  time  to  cease ; 
Where  easy  turns  Reflection  looks  to  find. 
When  Morals  aim  at  dres^  to  please  the  mind; 
Where  lively  figures  are  for  use  arrayM, 
And  these  an  action,  those  a  passion,  aid. 
**  There  modest  Metaphors  in  order  sit, 
With  Qnafiectod,  undiaguising  wit. 


That  leave  their  own,  add  seek  another's  place» 
Not  forc'd,  but  changing  with  an  easy  pace. 
To  deck  a  notion  faintly  seen  before,  [more* 

^nd  Truth  preserves  her  shape,  and  shines  th« 

*'  By  these  the  beauteous  similes  reside. 
In  look  more  open,  in  design  aUy*d, 
Who,  fond  of  likeness,  from  another's  face 
Bring  every  feature's  corresponding  grace. 
With  near  approaches  in  expression  flow, 
And  take  the  turn  their  pattern  loves  to  show; 
As  in  a  glass  the  shadows  meet  the  fair. 
And  dress  and  practice  with  resembling  air. 
Thus  Truth  by  pleasure  doth  her  aim  pursue^ 
Looks  bright,  and  fixes  on  the  doubled  view. 

*'  There  Re^titions  one  another  meet. 
Expressly  strong,  orlanguishingly  sweet, 
Aud  raise  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  please. 
And  urge  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  raise. 

*'  There  close  in  order  are  the  Qnestions  plac'd. 
Which  march  with  art  conceaPd  in  shows  of  hastCy 
And  work  the  reader  till  his  mind  be  brought 
To  make  its  answen  in  the  writer's  thought. 
For  thus  the  moving  passions  seem  to  throng. 
And  with  their  quickness  force  the  soul  along; 
And  thus  the  soul  grows  fond  they  should  prevail^ 
When  every  question  seems  a  foir  appeal; 
And  if  by  just  degrees  of  strength  they  soar. 
In  steps  as  equal  each  aflects  the  more. 

**  There  strange  Commotion,  naturally  shown. 
Speaks  on  regardless  that  she  speaks  alone. 
Nor  minds  if  they  to  whom  she  talks  be  near. 
Nor  cares  if  that  to  which  she  talks  can  hear. 
The  warmth  of  Anger  dares  an  absent  foe  ; 
The  words  of  Pity  speak  to  tears  of  Woe ; 
The  Love  that  hopes,  on  errands  sends  the  breeze; 
And  TiOve despairing  moans  to  naked  trees. 

"  There  stand  the  new  Creations  of  thb  Muse, 
Poetic  persons,  whom  the  writei-s  use 
Whene'er  a  cause  magnificeotly  great 
Would  fix  attention  with  peculiar  weight. 
'Tis  hence  that  humble  provinces  are  seen 
Transform'd  to  matrons  with  neglected  mien. 
Who  call  their  warriors  in  a  mournful  sound. 
And  show  their  crowns  of  turrets  on  the  ground. 
While  over  urns  reclining  rivers  moan 
Tliey  should  enrich  a  nation  not  their  own. 
Tis  hence  the  virtues  are  no  more  confin'd 
To  be  but  rules  of  reason  in  the  mindj 
The  heavenly  forms  start  forth,  appear  to  breathe. 
And  in  bright  shapes  converKe  with  men  beneath  ; 
And,  as  a  god  in  combat  Valour  leads. 
In  council  Prudence  as  a  goddess  aids. 

*<  There  Exclamations  all  tl>o  voice  employ 
In  sudden  flashes  of  concern  or  joy : 
Then  seem  the  sluices,  which  the  passions  bounds 
To  burst  assunder  with  a  speechless  sound  ; 
And  then  with  tumult  and  surprise  they  roll. 
And  show  the  case  impoitaut  in  the  soul. 

"There  rising  Sentences  attempt  to  sprak. 
Which  wonder,  sorrow,  shame,  or  an-^er,  break; 
But  so  the  part  directs  to  find  the  rest. 
That  what  remains  behind  is  more  than  guess'd. 
Thus  fill'd  with  ease,  yet  left  unfinish'd  too, 
The  sense  looks  large  within  the  reader's  view: 
He  freely  gathers  all  the  passion  means. 
And  artful  silence  more  than  words  explains. 
Methinks  a  thousand  graces  more  1  see, 
And  I  could  dwell — but  when  would  thought  be 
Engaging  Method  ranges  all  the  band,         [free  ? 
And  smooth  Tiansitiou  joins  them  hand  in  hand  t 
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Around  the  mnsic  of  my  lays  they  throng. 
Ah,  too  deserving  objects  of  my  sonj;  * 
Lire,  wondrous  palace,  live  securt  of  time, 
Tu  geuses  harmony,  to  souls  sublime, 
Aud  just  proportion  all,  and  great  design, 
And  lively  colours,  and  an  air  divine. 

"  fTis  here  that,  guided  by  the  Muse's  fire, 
And  fiird  with  sacred  thought,  her  friends  retire. 
Unbent  to  care,  and  unconcerned  with  noibe, 
To  taste  repose  and  elevated  joys, 
Which  in  a  deep  untroubled  leisure  meet. 
Serenely  ravishing,  politely  sweet.  [choose. 

From  hence  the  charms  that  most  engage  they 
And,  as  they  please,  the  glittering  objects  use; 
While  to  their  genius,  more  than  art  they  trust. 
Yet  art  acknowledges  their  labours  just. 
From  hence  they  look,  from  this  exalted  show. 
To  choose  their  subject  in  the  world  below, 
And  where  a  hero  well  deserves  a  name. 
They  consecrate  bis  acts  in  song  to  Fame ; 
Or,  if  a  science  unadorned  they  find,  [mind; 

They  smooth  its  look  to  please  and  teach  the 
And  where  a  friendship's  generously  strong, 
They  celebrate  the  knot  of  souls  in  song ; 
Or,  if  the  verses  must  inflame  desire, 
The  thoughts  are  melted,  and  the  words  on  fire : 
But,  when  the  temples  deck'd  with  glory  stand. 
And  hymns  of  gratitude  the  gods  demand, 
Their  bosoms  kindle  with  celestial  love. 
And  then  alone  they  cast  their  eyes  above. 

"  Hail,  sacred  Verse  !  yc  sacred  Muses,  hail ! 
Could  1  your  plcasurtes  with  your  firc  re\'eal, 
Tlie  world  mjght  then  be  .taught  to  know  your 
And  court  your  rage,  and  envy  my  delight,  [right. 
But,  whilst  I  follow  where  your  pointed  beams 
My  course  directing  shoot  in  golden  streanr.s, 
'J'be  bright  appearance  dazzles  Fancy's  eyes, 
And  weary'd  out  the  fix*d  attention  lies; 
Enough,  my  verses,  have  you  worked  my  breast, 
ril  seek  the  sacred  grove,  and  sink  to  rest." 

No  longer  now  the  ravish'd  poet  sung, 
His  voice  in  easy  cadence  left  the  tongue; 
Nor  o'er  the  music  did  his  fingers  fly. 
The  sounds  ran  tingling,  and  they  seemM  to  die. 

O,  Bolingbroke  !  O  favourite  of  the  skies, 
O  bom  to  gifts  by  which  the  noblest  rise. 
Improved  in  arts  by  which  the  brightest  please. 
Intent  to  business,  and  polite  for  ease ; 
Sublime  in  eloquence,  where  loud  applause 
Hath  styrd  thee  patron  of  a  nation's  cause,  [great, 
*Twas  there  the  world  perceiv'd  and  own'd  thee 
Tlience  Anna  call'd  thee  to  the  reins  of  state ; 
«*  Go,  said  the  greatest  queen,  with  Oxfoixl  go. 
And  still  the  tumults  of  the  world  below, 
p<xeil  thy  powers,  and  prosper;  he  that  knows 
^To  move  with  Oxford,  never  should  repose.** 

She  bpake  :  the  patriot  overspread  thy  mind. 
And  all  thy  days  tr»  public  good  resigned. 
Kl8e  might  thy  soul,  so  wonderftilly  wrought 
For  every  depth  and  turn  of  curious  thought. 
To  this  the  poet's  sweet  recess  retreat. 
And  thence  rc])ort  the  pleasuies  of  the  seat, 
nf'scribe  the  raptures  which  a  writer  knows, 
"When  in  his  breast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
llescribe  his  business  while  he  works  the  mine. 
Describe  his  teuiper  when  he  sees  it  sbine. 
Or  say,  when  readers  ea>y  verse  insnares, 
lltm  much  the  writer's  mind  can  act  on  theirs: 
Whence  ima.?es  in  charming  numbers  set, 
A  sort  of  liktuess  ia  the  soul  beget. 


And  what  (air  visions  oft  we  fiin^  nigh 

By  fond  delusions  of  the  swimming  eye. 

Or  further  pierce  through  nature's  maze  to  find 

How  passions  drawn  give  passions  to  the  mind. 

Ob,  what  a  sweet  confusion !  what  surprise ! 
How  quick  the  shifting  views  of  pleasore  rise  * 
While,  lightly  skimming,  with  a  transient  wingt 
1  touch  the  beauties  which  I  wi4i  to  sing. 
Is  Terse  a  sovereign  regent  of  the  soul. 
And  fitted  all  its  motions  to  contnd  ? 
*Or  are  they  sisters,  tun'd  at  once  above. 
And  shake  like  unisons  if  either  move  ? 
For,  when  the  numbers  sing  an  eager  fight, 
I've  heard  a  soldiei's  voice  express  delight ; 
I've  seen  his  eyes  with  crowding  spirits  shine. 
And  round  his  hilt  his  hand  unthinking  twine. 
When  from  the  shore  the  fickle  Trojan  flies. 
And  in  sweet  measures  poor  Eliza  dies, 
I've  seen  the  book  forsake  the  virgin's  band. 
Arid  in  her  eyes  the  tears  but  hardly  stand. 
Pve  known  lier  blush  at  toft  Corinna's  name. 
And  in  red  characters  confess  a  flame: 
Or  wish  success  had  more  adom'd  his  arms. 
Who  gave  the  world  for  Cleopatra's  charms. 

Ye  sons  of  glory,  be  my  first  appeal. 
If  here  the  power  of  lines  these  lines  reveaL 
Whensomegreat  youth  has  with impetuonsthonglit 
Read  o^er  achievements  which  another  wrought. 
And  seen  his  courage  and  his  honour  go 
Through  crowding  nations  in  triumphant  show. 
His  soul,  enchanted  by  the  words  he  reads. 
Shines  all  impregnated  with  sparkling  seeds. 
And  courage  here,  and  honour  there,  appears 
In  brave  design  that  soars  beyond  his  years. 
And  this  a  spear,  and  that  a  chariot  lends. 
And  war  and  triumph  he  by  turns  attends  ; 
Thus  gallant  pleasures  are  his  waking  dream. 
Till  some  fair  cause  have  call*d  him  forth  to  .^une. 
Then,  form'd  to  life  on  what  the  poet  made. 
And  breathing  slaughter,  and  in  arms  array*d« 
He  marches  forward  on  the  daring  foe. 
And  emulation  acts  in  every  blow. 
Great  Hector's  shade  in  fancy  stalks  along. 
From  rank  to  rank  amongst  the  martial  throng  ; 
While  from  his  acts  he  learns  a  noble  rage. 
And  shines  like  Hector  in  the  present  age. 
Thus  verse  will  raise  him  to  the  victor*s  bays ; 
And  verse,  that  rais'd  him  ,8ha11  resound  his  praise. 

Ye  tender  beauties,  be  my  witness  too, 
If  song  can  charm,  and  if  my  song  be  true. 
With  sweet  experience  oft  a  foir  may  find 
Her  passions  mov'd  by  passions  well  design'd ; 
And  then  she  longs  to  meet  a  gentle  swaiu. 
And  longs  to  love,  and  to  be  loy*d  again. 
And  if  by  chance  an  amorous  youth  appears. 
With  pants  and  blushes  she  the  courtship  hears  ; 
And  finds  a  tale  that  must  with  theirs  agree. 
And  he's  Septimius,  and  his  Acme  >  she : 
Thus  lost  in  thought  her  melted  heart  she  gives. 
And  the  rais'd  lover  by  the  poet  lives. 

'  With  such  a  husband  such  a  wife, 
With  Acme  and  Septimius'  life, 
is  the  conclusion  of  Cowley's  beautiful  imitation 
of  Catullus.  On  those  lines  an  excellent  prelate 
i'fts  observed,  that,  to  the  honour  of  Co»it»y's  mo- 
rals ami  good  taste,  by  a  small  deviation  from  his 
original,  he  has  converted  a  loose  love-pocm  into 
a  sober  epithalamium ;  we  have  all  the  grace,  and 
what  is  more,  all  the  warmth  of  CatuUus,.  without 
his  indecency.    A^ 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


BY  DR,  JOHNSON. 


Samuel  Gabth  was  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  h» 
own  country  became  a  student  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he 
became  doctor  of  physic  on  July  the  7th,  1691.  He  >vas  examined  before  the  college 
at  London  on  March  the  12th,  I691-2,  and  admitted  fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He 
was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as. to  obtain 
▼ery  extensiye  practice ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
fiivour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his 
desire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much  zeal  for  the  Dtspensaiy ;  an 
undertaking,  of  which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Whetlier  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  more  learning  than 
the  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in 
physicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence, 
and  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to 
this  character,  the  college  of  physicians,  in  July  l687,  published  an  edict,  requiring  all 
the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neighbouring 
poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ;  and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  coUege  auswered,  that  it  should 
be  sufficient  to  bring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiating  in  the  parish  where 
the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity  frustrated  by  some  ma- 
lignant opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they 
therefore  voted  in  August  16889  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  accom- 
moilated  to  the  preparation  of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the  expense  should  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries  would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  pro- 
viding medicines ;  but  they  took  another  course.   Thinking  tlie  whole  design  pernicious 
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to  their  iaterest,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it  m  the  collegit,  and 
found  some  pliysicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patlronage,  by  betraying  to  then! 
the  counsels  of  the  college.  The  greater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict,  in 
1694,  the  former  order  of  l687,  and  sent  it  to  the  may  or  and  aldermen^,  who  appointed 
a  committee  to  treat  with  tlie  college,  and  settle  the  mode  of  administering  the  charity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  testunonials  of  churchwardens  and  overseers 
should  be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and  all  apprentices  to  handicnifkaraai« 
should  be  considered  as  poor.    This,  likewise  was  granted  by  the  college. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute  the  medicines,  and  who  shinild  settle 
their  prices.  The  pli5^cians  procured  some  sqpothecaries  to  unclertake  the  dispensatioiii 
and  offered  that  tlie  warden  and  company  of  the  apothecaries  should  acyust  the  pike* 
This  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged  to  assist  the  chaiitf 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  the  company,  threatened  witli  the  imposition  of  trouble- 
some bfficeSi  and  deterred  from  the  performance  of  their  engagements;  The  apothe^ 
caries  ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and  presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against 
the  design  to  the  committee  of  the  cityi  which  the  physicians  condescended  to  conAite; 
and  at  least  the  traders  seem,  to  have  prevailed  among'  the  sons  of  trade ;  for  the  pro- 
posal of  the  college  having  been  considered^  a  paper  of  approbation  was  drawn  up,  but 
postp<R]ed  and  forgotten; 

The  pliysicians  still  persisted ;  and  iii  I696  a  sub8crq>tion  was  raised  by  themselves 
according  to  ad  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary.  The  poor  were,  for  a  time, 
supplied  with  hietlicines ;  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not.  The  medicinal  charity* 
like  others,  began  witli  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradually  away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  Dispensary*  The  ppem» 
as  its  subject  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated  with  passions  and  prejudices  then 
prevalent,  and,  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  was  universally  and  liberally 
applauded.  It  was  on  the  side  of  charity  agamst  the  intrigues  of  interest,  and  of 
regular  learning  against  licentious  usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  Was  therefore 
naturally  favoured  by  those  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  I  iS^Tf  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  the  Udrveian  Oration ;  which  the 
authors  of  the  Biographia  iuention  with  more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  in  their 
notes  will  fully  justify.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done  by  <}uacks,  has  these 
expressions :  "  Non  tamen  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  colluvies,  sed  theriacft  quidam 
majgis  perniciosa,  non  pyrio,  sed  pulvere  nescio  quo  exotico  certat^  .non  globulis  plum- 
bcis,  sed  pilulis  aeque  lethalibus  interficit."  Thb  was  certainly  thought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer.  In  October  1702,  he  became  one  of 
tlie  censbrs  of  the  college. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  ze«dous  Whigj  was  a  member  of  tlic  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by 
consequence,  familiarly  known  to  ail  the  great  iuen  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when 
the  govemmtot  tell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to  lord  Godolphip,  on  his  dismission,  a 
short  poem,  whi6h  was  criticised  in  the  Examiner;  and  so  successfully  ^her  defended 
or  excused  by  Mr.  Addison^  tliat,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  pre^t  family  his  merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded. 
He  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marlborough ;  and  waa  niad^  phyaiciait 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physictan-general  to  the  army. 

He  tlieu  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  by  a^eral  h^nds, 
which  he  recommended  by  a  preface;  written  with  more  dsttotatioo  than  ability;  his 
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notions  are  half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodically  confused^  This  was  his  la^t 
work.    He  died  January  18,  1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hanx>w-on-the-HiH. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  l>een  social  and  liberal.  He  commum'cated 
himself  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a 
time  when  finnness  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness  to  those  who  were 
pot  supposed  to  favour  his  principles.  He  was  an  early  encourager  of  Pbpe,  and  was  at 
once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and 
irreligion;  and  Pope,  who  says,  'f  that  if  ever  there  was  a  good  Christian,  without 
knowing  hunself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angiy 
to  hear,  and  loth  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convmced,  tha^t  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  chorch  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  reconciled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that 
there  is  lisss  distance  than  is  thought  between  scepticism  and  popeiy  ^  and  that  a  mind, 
weaned  with  perpetual  dout^t,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallible 
church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit  In  tlie  Dispensary  there  is 
a  stram  of  smooth  and  free  versification ;  but  few  lines  are  eminently  elegant.  No 
passage  faU  below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The  plan  seems  formed 
without  just  proportion  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  necessary  connection* 
Resnel,  in  his  prefiice  to  Pope*s  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  discrimination 
of  characters ;  and  that  what  any  one  says  might,  with  equal  propfiety,  have  been  said 
by  another.  The  general  design  is,  perhaps,  open  to  criticism;  but  the  composition 
can  seldom  be  charged  with  maccnracy  or  negligence.  The  author  never  slumbers  in 
felf-bdulgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ;  scarcely  a  Ime  is  left  unfinished ; 
nor  is  ft  easy  to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thought  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed. It  was  remarked  l^  Pope,  that  the  Dispensary  had  been  corrected  in  every 
edition,  and  that  every  change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to  want 
something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  something  of  general  delectation ;  and  therefore, 
nnce  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  accidental  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been 
scarcely  able  to  support  itself. 
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TO 

ANTHONY  HENLBY,  ESQ. 


A  MAN  of  your  character  can  no  more  prevent  a  dedication,  than  he  would 
encourage  one;  for  merit,  like  a  virgin's  blushes,  is  still  most  discovered ^ 
when  it  labours  most  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  hard,  that  to  think  well  of  you,  should  be  but^i^stice,  and  to  tell  you 
so,  should  be  an  offence:  thus,  rather  than  violate  your  modesty,  I  must  bet 
wanting  to  your  pther  virtues;  and,  to  gratify  one  good  quality,  do  wrong  to 
It  thousand. 

The  world  generally  measures  our  esteem  by  the  ardour  of  our  pretences; 
^nd  will  scarce  believe  that  so  much  zeal  in  the  heart,  can  be  consistent  with 
so  much  faintness  in  the  expression ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  your  readiness 
to  do  good,  and  your  industry  to  hide  it;  on  your  passion  to  oblige,  and 
your  pain  to  hear  it  owned ;  they  will  conclude  that  acknowledgments  would 
be  ungrateful  to  a  person,  who  even  seems  to  receive  the  obligations  he  con- 
fers. 

But  though  I  should  persuade  myself  to  be  silent  upon  all  occasions ;  those 
more  polite  arts,  which,  till  of  late,  have  languished  and  decayed,  would  ap- 
pear under  their  present  advantages,  and  own  you  for  one  of  their  generous 
restorers;  insomuch,  that  sculpture  now  breathes,  painting  speaks,  music  ra- 
vishes;  and  as  you  help  to  refine  our  taste,  you  distinguish  your  own. 

Your  approbation  of  thi9  poem,  is  the  only  exception  to  the' opinion  the 
world  has  of  your  judgment,  that  ought  to  relish  nothing  so  much  8s  what 
you  write  yourself:  but  you  are  resolved  to  forget  to  be  a  critic,  by  remem- 
bering you  are  a  friend,  fo  say  more,  would  be  uneasy  to  you;  and'to  say 
less,  would  be  uiyust  iix 

Your  humble  servant. 
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PREFACE. 


OINCE  this  following  poem  in  a  manner  <tole  into  the  world,  I  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  an* 
correct:  though  I  can  no  more  say  I  wta  a  stranger  to  its  coming  abroad,  than  that  I  approved  of  the 
publisher's  precipitation  in  doing  it:  for  a  hurry  in  the  epiecution  generally  produces  a  leisure  ia 
reflection ;  so  when  we  ran  the  fastest,  we  stumble  the  oftencst.  However,  the  errours  of  the  printer 
have  not  been  greater  than  the  candour  of  the  reader :  and  if  1  oould  but  say  the  same  of  the  defects 
of  the  author,  he  would  need  no  justification  against  the  cavils  of  some  furious  critics,  who,  I  am  sure* 
would  hare  been  better  pleased  if  they  had  met  with  more  faults. 

Their  grand  objection  is,  that  the  fury  Disease  is  an  improper  machine  to  recite  characters,  and  re. 
commend  the  example  of  present  writers :  but  though  I  had  the  authority  of  some  Greek  and  Latiu 
poets,  upon  parallel  instances,  to  justify  the  design^  yet  that  I  might  not  introduce  any  thing  that 
seemed  inconsistent,  or  hard,  I  started  this  objection  myself,  to  a  gentleman,  very  remarkable  in  this 
sort  of  criticism,  who  would  by  no  means  allow  that  the  contrivance  was  forced,  or  the  conduct  in- 
congruous. 

Disease  is  represented  a  fury  as  well  as  Envy :  she  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation  from 
her  recess ;  and,  to  be  revenged  on  the  exorcist,  mortifies  him  with  an  introduction  of  several  persons 
eminent  in  an  accompl.'shment  he  has  made  some  advances  in. 

Nor  is  the  compliment  less  to  any  great  geoius  mentioned  there ;  since  a  very  fiend,  who  naturally 
repines  at  any  excellency,  is  forced  to  con^pss  how  Happily  they  have  all  succeeded. 

Their  next  objectioi\  is,  that  1  have  imitated  the  Lutrin  of  Monsieur  Boileau.  I  must  own,  I  am 
proud  of  the  imputation ;  unless  their  quarrel  be,  that  I  have  not  done  it  enough :  but  he  that  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  examining,  will  find  i  have  copied  him  in  nothing  but  in  two  or  three 
lines  in  the  complaint  of  Molesse,  Canto  II,  and  in  one  in  Us  first  Canto;  the  sense  of  which  line  is 
entirely  his,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  not  the  only  good  one  in  mine. 

1  have  spoke  to  the  most  material  objections  I  have  heard  of,  and  shall  tell  these  gentlemen^  that  for 
every  fault  they  pretend  to  find  in  this  poem,  I  will  undertake  to  show  them  two.  One  of  these  cu- 
rious persons  does  me  the  honour  to  say,  he  approves  of  the  conclusion  of  it ;  bat  I  suppose  it  is  upon 
no  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  the  conclusion.  However,  1  should  not  be  much  concerned  not  to  be 
thought  excellent  in  an  amusement  I  have  very  little  practised  hitherto,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall  again. 

Reputation  of  this  sort  is  very  hard  to  be  got,  and  very  easy  to  be  lost ;  its  pursuit  is  painful,  and 
iU  possession  unfruitfol ;  nor  had  I  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this  kind,  till  finding  the  animosities 
among  the  members  of  the  college  of  physicians rincreasing  daily  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
horti^ions  of  our  worthy  president  to  the  contrary),  I  was  persuaded  to  attempt  something  of  this 
nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  lailly  some  of  our  disofiected  members  into  a  sense  of  their  duty,  who 
haveliitberto  most  obstinately  opposed  all  mannec  of  union ;  and  have  continued  so  unreasonably  re- 
fractory, that  it  was  thought  fit  by  the  college,  to  reinforce  the  observance  of  the  statutes  by  a  bond, 
which  some  of  them  would  o«t  comply  with,  though  none  of  them  had  refused  the  ceremony  of  the 
customary  oath ;  like  some  that  will-trust  their  wives  with  any  body,  but  their  money  with  none.  1 
was  sorry  to  fiAd  there  could  be  any  constitution  that  was  not  to  be  cured  without  poison,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  prospect  of  effecting  it  by  a  less  grateful  method  thqu  reason  and  persuasion. 

The  original  of  this  difference  has  hi^en  of  some  standing,  though  it  did  not  breakout  to  fory  and 
excess,  until  the  time  of  erecting  the  Dispensary,  being  an  apartment  in  the  college,  set  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  managed  ever  since  with  an  intt  grity  and  disinterest  suitable  to  so  ch»- 
litable  a  design. 
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If  any  penon  would  be  more  ftiUy  informed  aboat  the  part'umlan  of  so  pious  a  work,  I  refer  him 
to  a  tieatise,  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  president  and  oeoson,  in  the  year  97.  It  is  called,  A 
abort  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  in  Relation  to  the  sick  Poor., 
The  reader  may  there  not  only  be  informed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  so  public  an  undertaking, 
but  also  of  the  concurrence  and  encouragement  it  met  with  firom  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
members  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  vigoroua  exposition  of  a  few  men,  who  thought  it  their 
interest  to  defeat  so  laudable  a  design. 

The  intention  of  this  prefiM:e  is  not  to  persuade  mankind  to  enter  into  our  quarrels,  but  to  ▼indicate 
the  anthor  from  being  censured  for  taking  any  indecent  liberty  with  a  foculty  he  has  the  honour  to  be 
a  member  of.  If  the  satire  may  appear  directed  at  any  particuUr  person,  it  is  at  such  only  9m  are 
presumed  to  be  engaged  in  d'lshonourabl^  confederacies  for  mean  and  mercenary  ends,  against  the  dig- 
nity of  their  own  profession.  But  if  there  be  no  such,  th^n  thete  characteri  are  but  imaginary,  and 
by  consequence  ought  to  give  nobody  offence. 

The  description  of  the  battle  is  grounded  upon  a  feud  that  happ^ed  in  the  Dispensary,  betwixt  ^ 
member  of  the  college  with  his  retinue,  and  some  of  the  senrants  that  attended  there  to  diapense  the 
medicines;  and  is  so  far  real,  though  the  poetical  relation  be  fictitious.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  the 
author  too  undecently  reflecting  through  the  whole,  who,  being  too  liable  to  feults  him«elf,  ought  to  be 
less  serere  upon  the  miscarriages  of  others.  .  There  is  a  character  in  this  trivial  performance,  which 
the  town,  I  find,  applies  to  a  particular  person :  it  is  a  reflection  which  I  should  be  sorry  should  give 
oflence;  being  no  more  than  what  may  be  said  of  any  physician  remarkable  for  much  practice.  Hi^ 
killing  of  numbers  of  patients  is  so  trite  a  piece  of  raillery,  that  it  ought  not  to  makf  the  least  impres- 
sion, either  upon  the  reader,  or  the  person  it  is  applied  to;  being  one  that  1  think  in  my  con^fAemx 
a  Tory  able  physician,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  learning.  If  I  am  hard  upon  any  osie, 
it  is  my  reader:  but  some  worthy  gentlemen,  as  remarkable  for  their  humanity  as  their  extijacirdinaiy. 
parts,  have  taken  care  to  make  him  amends  for  it,  by  prefixing  something  of  their  own. 

I  confess,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  done  me  a  great  honour;  but  while  they  de^gn  an  ima- 
ginary panegyric  upon  me,  they  have  made  a  real  one  upon  themselves;  and  by  saying  how  much 
this  small  performance  exceeds  some  others,  they  convince  the  world  how  for  it  fells  short  of  theirs,. 


THB  COPT  OF  A«  IM8TRI«BNT  SUBSCRIBED  BT  JBH  PBBSIDEBT,  CBN80K,  MO0T  OF  THB  BLBCTIf 
SBVIOR  FBLLOWS,  CAHmOATBS,  &C.  OF  THB  COLLBGB  Of  VHT(ICIAIfS,  IK  BXLATION  TO  TBB  UC^ 
POOR. 

Whbrbai  the  several  iorders  of  the  College  of  Physicians^  London,  for  prescribing  medidneB  gratia 
to  the  poor  sick  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  parts  adtjaocnt ;  as  also  proposals  made 
by  the  said  college  to  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  common  council,  of  London,  in  pur- 
suance thereof;  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual,  for  that  no  method  hath  been  taken  to  fomish  the  poor 
with  medicines  for  their  cure  at  low  and  reasonaUe  rates;  we  therefore,  whose  names  are  here  under- 
written, fellows  and  members  of  the  said  college,  being  willing  efiectually  to  promote  so  great  a  <dnrity, 
by  the  counsel  and  good-likin|p  of  the  president  and  college  declared  in  their  comitia,  hereby  (to  wit, 
each  of  us  severally  and  apart,  Aud  not  the  one  for  the  other  of  us)  do  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Burwell,  fellow  and  elect  of  the  said  collie,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ^nece  of  lawful  money 
of  England,  by  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  subscribers  here  shall 
seem  most  convenient:  which  money,  when  received  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell,  is  to  be  by  him 
expended  in  preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at  their  intrinsic  value,  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  times,  and  by  such  orders  and  directions,  as  by  the  mi^or  part  of  the  snbscriben  hereto 
•hall  in  writing  be  hereafter  appointed  and  directed  for  that  purpose. 

In  witness  wheieof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
1696. 

Tho.  Millington,pnBses.  John  Bateman. 

Tho.  Burwell,  elect,  and  censor.  Walter  Mills. 

Sam.  Collins,  elect  Dan.  Coxe.  ' 

Edw.  Browne,  elect  Henry  Sampson. 

Rich.  Torless,  elect  and  censor.  Thomas  Gibson. 

Edw.  Hulse,  elect  Charles  Goodall. 
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ThaGiU. 
WUL  Daves, 
Jo>  Hntioiii 

Hans  Sloane* 
Bich.  Morton. 
John  Hawys. 
Ch.  Haral. 
David  HamiltoQ, 
Hen.Mof«lli. 
Walter  Harrii, 
William  Briggi. 
TlkOoUadon. 
Martin  Litter. 
Jo.  Colbatch. 
Bemaitl  Connor* 
W.  Cockbam. 
J.  le  F^eure. 
P.  Sylyestre. 
Ch.  Morton. 
Rich.  Robinson* 

The  design  of  printing  the  snhaeriben 
saaction  of  a  college  act;  and  that  it  is 
that  oppose  it  would  uAJnstly  insimiate. 


£diii.King. 
Sam.  Garth. 
Bamh.Seame. 
Denton  Nicholas. 
Joseph  Gaylard. 
John  Woollaston. 
Steph.  Hnnt. 
^  Oliver  Horseman. 
Rich.  Morton,  Jan. 
Walter  Charlton. 
Phineas  Fowke. 
Tha  Alvery. 
Roh.Gimy. 
John  Wright. 
James  Drake. 
Sam.  Morris. 
John  Woodward. 
— ^-Nwrris. 
George  Colebrook. 
Gideon  Hanrey. 

,  is  to  show,  that  the  late  undertaking  has  the 
not  a  prqieet  carried  on  by  Hvt  mr  six  members,  as  those 
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VERSES  TO  DR-  GARTH. 


TO  DR.  OARTK, 

UrOH  THB  mSPBKIABT. 

Om  ihix  tome  genius,  whote  poetic  Tein 
Like  Montague's  could  a  just  piece  sustain. 
Would  search  the  Grecian  and  the  Latin  store. 
And  thence  present  thee  with  the  purest  ore : 
In  lasting  numbers  praise  thy  whole  design. 
And  manly  beauty  of  eachnervdns  line: 
Show  how  yoiir  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit, 
]>oes  only  knares  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
Who 're  graydy  dull,  insipidly  serene. 
And  carry  all  their  wisdom  in  their  mien ; 
Whom  thus  expos'd,  thus  stripped  of  their  disguise, 
None  will  again  admire,  most  wUl  despise! 
Show  in  what  noble  verse  Nassau  you  siHg. 
How  such  «  poet's  worthy  such  a  king! 
When  Somers'  channing  eloquenbe  yod  praise, 
kow  loftily  yuur  tuneful  voice  you  raise ! 
But  my  poor  feeble  Muse  is  as  unfit 
To  praise,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ. 
Artists  aloue  should  venture  to  commend 
What  Dennis  cant  condemn,  nor  Oryden  mend: 
What  must,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease. 
The  heaiix,  the  ladies,  and  the  critics,  please. 

CBtfTts. 


n  MY  FRIEND  THE  AUTffOtt, 

DBSIIUNG  MY  OPIKION  OF  HIS  ^OEM. 

As&  me  n<ft»  fHend,  what  I  approve  or  blame | 

Perhaps  1  k^jw  not  why  I  like,  or  damnj 

I  can  be  pleas'd;  and  1  dare  own  I  am. 

l.read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye; 

Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  fiiults  can  spy; 

l*hou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  1. 

Critics  and  aged  beaux  of  fancy  chastei 

Who  ne'er  bad  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  is  past. 

Must  judge  by  rules  what  they  wdnt  force  to  taste: 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  mistress,  try, 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 

I^ut  by  some  nameless  power;  to  give  me  joy. 

I'he  njnoiph  has  Oraftod's,  Cecirs;  ChurchiU^s 

..  ciianhs. 
If  with  resistless  ^mi  my  soul  she  warms. 
With  bairn  lipon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 
Such  is  thy  genius,  and  such  art  is  thine, 
Some  secret  magic  works  in  every  line ; 
We  judge  not,  but  we  feel  the  power  divine. 
Where  all  is  just,  is  beauteous,  and  is  feir. 
Distinctions  vanish  of  peculiar  air. 
Lost  in  our  pleasure,  we  er joy  in  you 
LucretittSp  Horace,  Shedeld,  Montague 


And  yet  tis  thought,  some  oritlet  In  this  towi^ 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themselves,  unknown^ 
Will  damn  thy  verse,  nnd  justify  their  own. 
Why  let  them  daom :  were  it  not  wondrous  hard 
Facetious  Mirmil'  and  the  city  baid. 
So  near  all^  in  learning,  wit,  and  fkiU» 
Should «ot  have  leave  to  judge,  as  w<dl  as  kill? 
Nay,  let  them  write;  let  them  theiif  focoes  join. 
And  hopa  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  despise  •their  malice,  and  thdr  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alpne  will  reach,  and  will  defiles; 
Be  it  tiiy  generous  pride  to  please  the  best. 
Whose  judgment,  and  whose  friendship,  is  a  test; 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  jdn'd; 
Search  thoughtftd  RatclifiSs  to  his  inmost  mind; 
Unite,  restore  your  a^ts,  and  save  mankind  t 
Whilst  ail  the  husy  Minnlls  of  the  town 
Envy  our  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thou  would'st  a  tempting  Muse  engage 
Judicious  Walsh  can  best  direct  her  rage. 

I  To  Somers  and  to  Dorset  too  submit. 
And  let  their  stamp  immortalise  thy  wit 
Consenting  Phtebus  boWs,  if  they  approve. 
And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremost  bards  above. 
Whilst  these  of  right  the  deathless  laurel  send. 
Be  it  my  humble  business  to  commend 
The  feithiul,  honest  man.  and  the  ^reU-natiir'd 
friend. 

ChR.  CdOKINGTOll. 


7t)  MY  FRIEND  DR.  GARTB, 

TUB  ACtHOR  or  THB  OlSPBIfSABt. 

To  praise  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain; 
The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pea. 
Sufficiently  confinn'd  is  your  renown; 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town* 
That  let  me  wave,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  flrei 
Which  its  diffusive  virtue  does  dispense^ 
In  flowing  verse,  and  elevated  sense. 

The  town,  which  long  has  swallow'd  foolisk 
verse, 
Which  poetasters  every  where  reheArse, 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  taste* 
And  gather  lip  th>  applause  they  threw  in  #aste. 
The  play-house  shan't  encourage  &lse  sublime. 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-^'hsrme. 

The  satire  S  vile  scribblers  shall  appear 
On  none,  except  upon  themselves,  severe : 
YHule  youi*s  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  spite; 
And  when  you  seem  to  smile  the  most,  you  bite. 

Tho.  Cheek. 


'  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  MrFRIENV, 

VPOH  THS  DUPEMSAmT. 

Ai  when  the  people  of  the  Dorthern  zone 
Find  the  approach  of  the  revolving  Sun, 
Pleaf'd  and  reviv'd,  they  see  the  new-born  light, 
And  dread  no  more  eternity  o£ni(^e: 

Thus  we,  who  lately,  as  of  summer's  heat. 
Have  felt  a  dearth  of  poetry  and  wit. 
Once  fear'd,  Apollo  would  return  no  more 
From  warmer  climes  to  an  ungrateftil  shore. 
But  you,  the  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Have  made  the  God  in  his  full  lustre  shine;  • 
Our  night  have  chang'd  into  a  glorious  day  ; 
And  .reanh'd* perfection  in- your  first  essay. 
So  the  young*  eagle,  that  his  force  would  try^ 
Faces  {he  Sun,aod  towers  it  to  the  sky. 


Others  proceed  to  art  by  slow  ( 
Awkward  at  first,  at  length  they  ftintly  i 
And  stdl,  whate'er  their  first  eflbrts  prodoo^ 
Tis  an  abortive,  or  an  infant  Muse: 
Whilst  yours,  like  Pallas,  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
Steps  out  ftdUgrown,  with  noblest  pace  to  move. 
What  ancient  poets  to  their  subjects  owe; 
I6  here  inverted,  and  this  owes  to  you : 
You  found  it  little,  but  have  made  it  great. 
They  couki  describe,  but  yon  alone  cre&te. 

Now  let  your  Muse  rise  with  expanded  wings^ 
,  To  sing  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  kings ; 
Great  William's  victories  she'll  next  rehearse^ 
And  raise  a  trophy  of  immortal  verse: 
Thus  to  ypur  art  proportion  the  design. 
And  mighty  things  wHh  mighty  numbers  join, 
A  second  Namur,  or  a  fiitnre  Boyne. 

H.  BiooHT. 
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TffS  DISBRSmARY, 

A  POnt  VK  SIX  CANTOS. 

^^BtOK  ontasi  ptJititmiw  oomutfus  mtumu 

Hob.  de  Arte  Poet. 

CANTO  I. 

Speak,  Qoddess!  since  tis  thoo  that  best  canst 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modern  discord  fell ;    [tell, 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautions  grown 
Of  others'  Utcs,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  ajoumey  to  th'  Elysian  plain 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  Time  letnm'd  again. 

Not  Csr  from  that  most  celebrated  place. 
Where  angry*  Justice  shows  her  awful  fiwe; 
Where  little  yiUaias  must  submit  to  firite, 
That  great  ones  may  eiyoy  the  world  in  state; 
There  stands  a  dome*,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  ito  oval  height; 
A  golden  globe,  plac'd  high  with  artfiil  skill, 
Seems,  to  the  distent  sight,  a  gilded  pill: 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron^s  aim. 
Raised  ibr  a  use  as  noble  as  it«  frame; 
Nor  did.the  leam'd  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design ; 
In  all  her  mazes.  Nature's  £sce  they  viewed. 
And,  as  she  disappeared,  their  search  pursued.  90 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  leam'd  unyeits  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  inbnt  atoms  kindling  into  life; 
.    How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  tekes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 
By  just  degress  to  harden  into  bone; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn,    30 
And  in  fall  tides  of  purple  streams  return; 
How  lambent  taim»ii  from  life's  bright  lamps  arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  from  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirito  claim; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame; 
How  the  same  nerves  are  fiuhion'd  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain  ; 

TARIATIOHS. 

Ver.  19.  ...-they  stSll  pofsoed. 

They  find  her  dubious  now,  and  then  as  plain. 
Here  she's  too  sparing;  there  profiasely  vain. 
<  Old  Bailey.         *  CoUegt  of  Pbysiciaat. 


Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  pute  on«  40 

And  floods  of  chyle  iu.silver  currento  nin; 
How  the  dim  speck  6f  entity  began 
T*  extend  ite  recent  form,  and  stretoh  to  man; 
To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 
Young  Ammon,  Cssar,  and  the  great  Nassau; 
Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim, 
And  why  chill  virgins  redden  into  flame; 
Why  envy  oft'  transforms  with  wan  disguise. 
And  why  gay  mirth  site  smiling  in  the  eyes; 
All  ice  why  Lucrece ;  or  Sempronia,  fire;         59 
Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire; 
When  Milo's  vigour  at  th*  Olympic 's  shown. 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloaoet 
How  matter,  by  the  vary'd  shape  of  pores. 
Or  idiote  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind; 
How  fumes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire. 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare,        CO 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen; 
How  quick  their  (acuities  the  limbs  fiilfil. 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  wiU; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distent  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descry'd. 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  pre* 

side. 
Feuds  are  increasM,  and  1eaming4aid  aside.      70 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  fisith  conceal. 
And  for  importent  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine, 
And  Pflsan's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight-watehing^ 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains   [drown'd; 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  sUence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturb'd  repose. 
The  god  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose,  85 

Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes. 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thouzhtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees t 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  53.  Why  Atticus  polite,  Brutus  severe. 
Why  Methwrn  muddy,  Montague  why  clean 
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No  paraiont  interrapt  bii  easy  reign. 

No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain  ^ 

But  dark  oblirion  gnards  his  peaceful  b<»il. 

And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head.         90 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper'd  monarch  lay. 
Battening  In  ease,  and  tlunSbering  life  away;   . 
A  spiteful  noise  his  downy  chains  unties. 
Hastes  forward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  ^  flint  en- 
Till,  ufg'd  by  blows,  it  spiles  into  r^e  ;^    [gage. 
Some  temper  lute,  some  spaciou^  yessds  move; 
These  ftimaces  erect,  and  those  approve; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set,. 
There  gallipots  are  rang'd  in  alphabet.  100 

In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  spy^ 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  ii\  bundles  lie; 
While  lifted  pestles,  brandish'jd  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peais^  aiid  civil  wars  .declare. 
Loud   strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabric 
And  aromatic  clqiids  in  spires  hsc^nd.       .  [^nd. 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sw^ai. 
And  swelling  sinews  echoing  blows  repeat; 
From  the  volcanps  ^ss  eruptions  rise,      , 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies.  110 

The  slumbering  g;6d,  amaz'd  at  this  new  dii^ 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  again. 
Listless  he  stretch'd,  aiid  gaping  rubbed  his  eyes. 
Then  falter'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs: 

'*  How  impotent  a  <^Jty  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  curs'd^  that  cannot  die ! 
Through  my  indulgence,  mortals  houriy  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  case  from  care. 
Lull'd  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  I  withbeM 
The  northern  monarcbs  from  the  dusty  field!  120 
How  1  have  kept  tbe  British  fleet  a^  ease. 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas ! 
Hibemiaowns  the  mildness  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity 's  ador'd  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to  sylvan  solitudes  convey. 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  night,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  I  *ve  shown, 
Some  reverend  worthies  of  the  gown  can  own: 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace,        130 
Basks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  fece. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
When  big  they  stmt  behind  a  double  chin ! 
Each  faculty  in  blandishments  they  lull. 
Aspiring  .to  be  venerably  dull; 
No  learn'd  debates  molest  their  downy  trance, 
Or  discompose  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
But,  undiUurbM,  tbey  loiter  life  away. 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  care,  140 
Avoid  th*  inclememries  of  morning  air. 
And  leave   to  tatter'd^  crape  the   drudgery  of 
prayer. 

**  Ui  iin  i  was  civil,  and  riot  void  of  sense. 
Had  honiour,  anci  a  courteous  confidence : 
So  spruce  h<f  moves,  so  gracrfullj;  he  cocks, 
The  hallow'd  rose  declares  him  orthodox: 
He  pass'd  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer. 
In  madricrals,  and  phillysiug  the  fair; 
Constant  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And,  soon  as  the  dessert  appear*d,  withdrew;  150 
Always  obliging,  and  without  offence. 
And  fancy'd,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 

»The  building  of  the  Dispensary. 

4  See  Boileau's  Lutrin.  5  Dr.  Atterbory. 


But  see  how  ilUmistaken  parts  mceeed; 

He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read  ; 

Eng^;*d  in  contrbvcrsy,  wrangled  well ;     . 

In  convocation  language  could  excel; 

In  volumes  proved  the  church  without  defence. 

By  nothing  guarded  hot  by  Providence ; 

Uow  grace  and  moderation  disagree ; 

And  violence  advances  charity.  160 

Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  booh 

A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  rare  buffoon. 

"  Mankind  my  fond.pcopitious  power  has  try'd. 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  deoy'd. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers. 
To  pass  in  soft  forgctfotaiess  my  honrs. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  distant  villa  chpaey 
0*er  their  quietus  where  fiit  judges  doie". 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose: 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  1  imptoie,  1 70 

Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
The  peals  of  ^Nassau*'s  arms  these  eyes  unclose. 
Mine  h^  molests,  to  give  the  workl  repose. 
That  ease  I  offer,  with  contempt  he  flies. 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  control, 
Th'  e(|uator  has  no  heat,  no  ice  the  pole. 
With  arips  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  fliea. 
And  loaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies."* 

But,  as  the  slothfol  Ood  to  yawn  begun,      ISO 
H  >  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thos  went  on : 

**  Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  I  sooghfe-repose. 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  1  had  chose. 
Here  have  1  ml'd  long  nndistuib'd  with  broils. 
And  laugh'd  at  heroos,  and  their  glorions  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  raooldy  mildews  wronght^ 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought 
But  now  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fancies  to  renew  my  pain,  ■ 
And  labours  to  dissolve  my  easy  reign." 

With  th^t,  tbe  god  his  dailing  phantom  calls, 
And  from  his  fdtering  lips  this  mesasge  feUs: 

**  Since  mortals  will  dispute  sdy  power,  1*11  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empire,  they  or  L 
Find  Enyy  out,  some  prince's  court  attend. 
Most  likely  there  you  11  meet  the  femish*d  fiend  ; 

.VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  170.  Sometimns  among  tbe  Caspian  difis  t 

creep. 
Where  solitary  bats  and  swallows  sleep; 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  1  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
Still  Nassau's  arms  a  soft  repose  deny. 
Keep  me  awake,  and  follow  where  1  fly. 

Since  he  has  bless*d  the  weary  world  with  peace. 
And  with  a  nod  has  bid  Bellona  ceas6; 
1  sought  tbe  covert  of  somepeaoefol  cell. 
Where  silent  shades  in  harmless  raptures  dwell ; 
That  rest  might  pa^  tranquillity  restore. 
And  mortal  iiever  interrupt  me  more. 

Ver.  183.  Nought  underneath  this  roiof  but  damp« 

are  found. 
Nought  heard  but  drowsy  beetles  buzzing  round. 
Spr^  cobWebs  hide  the  walls,  and  dust  the  floors' 
And  midnight  silence  guards  the  noiseless  doors. 

Ver.  1 96.  Or  in  cabals,  or  camps,  or  at  tbe  M, 
Or  where  ill  poeU  pennyless  confer. 
Or  in  the  senate-hoose  at  Westminster. 

•SecBoaeatt'sUtihi. 
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Or  where  dull  critics  authors^  fkte  foretell; 
Or  where  stale  maids»  or  meagre  runuchs,  d\?ell; 
Tell  the -bleak  fury  what  new  proje<^  reign 
Among'  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane;         SOO 
And  what  th*  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs." 
More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise, 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


CANTO  ir. 


Soon  as  the  evening  veiPd  the  mountains  heads, 
4nd  winds  lay  hush'd  in  subterranean  beds;     ,^ 
Whilst  sickening  flowers  drink  vp  the  silver  dew, 
And  beaux  for  some  assiembly  dress  anew ; 
The    city   saints    to    prayers    and    play-house 
The  rich  to  dinner,  and  t|ie  poor  to  rest:    [haste; 
Th' officious  phantom, then  prepar*d  with  care 
To  slide  on  tender  pinions  through  the  air. 
Oft  he  attempts  the  summit  of  a  rock. 
And  oft  the  hollow  of  some  blasted  oak ;  10 

At  length  approaching  where  bleak  Envy  lay; 
The  hissing  of  her  snakes  problaim'd  the  way. 

Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew. 
That  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweiits  of  dew; 
Ko  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  sight. 
But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite; 
In  a  dark  grot  the  balefhl  haggard  lay, 
breathing  black  vengeance,  and  inf^ting  da}% 
But  how  defbrm'd,  and  worn  with  spitefUl  woes. 
When  Accius  has  applause,  Dorsennns  shows.  SO 
The  cheerful  Mood  her  meagre  cheeks  forsook, 
^nd  basilisks  sate  bropdinf^'  in  her  look;' 
A  bald  and  bloated  ioiid-stbol  niis^dUier  head^ 
The  plumes  of  boding  ravens  were  her  bed : . 
From  her  cbapp'd  nostrils  scalding  torrents  f^n; 
And  her  sunk  eyes  boil  o'er  in  floods  of  gall. 
Volcanos labour  thus  with  inward  pains. 
While  seas  of  melted  ore  lay  waste  the  plains^ 
.   Around  the  fiend  in  hideous  order  sate,      '^    ., 
Foul  bawling  Infamy,  and  bold  Debate ;  ^ 

Oruff  Discontent,  through  Ignorance  misled. 
And  claqporous  Faction  at  her  party's  head ; 
IQLestless  Sedition  still  dissembling  fear. 
And  sly  Hypocrisy  with'pious  leer. 

Gloating  with  sullen  spite  the  fury  shook 
|ier  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each  look ; 
Then  tore  with  caiiket'd  teeth  the  pregnant  scrolls^ 
Where  Fame  the  acts  of  dehaigods  enrols} 
And,  as  the  rent-records  iii  pieces  iV;II, 
Each  scrap  did  som^'  immortal  action  tell.         40 
This  showed,  how  flx'd  as  fate.  Torquatus- stood. 
That,  the  famM  passage  of  the  Granic  flood ; 
The  Julian  eagles,  here,  their  wings  di<p^y. 
And  there,  like  setting  stars,  the  Decii  Uiy; 
This  does  Camillus  as  a  god  extol, 
That  points  at  Manlius  in  the  Ca)>itol ; 
How  Cocles  did  the  Tiber's  surges  brave. 
How  Curtius  plung*d  into  the  gaping  graved 
Great  Cyrus,  here,  the  Medes  and  Per/tans  join, 
'  And,  there,  ih'  immortal  battle  of  the  Boyne.  60 
As  the  light  messenger  the  fury  spy'd, 
Awhile  his  curdling  blood  forgot  to  glide : 
Confusion  on  his  fainting  vitals  hung. 
And  faltering  accents  flutter>d  on  his  tongue : 
At  length,  assuming  courage,  he  conveyed 
Bis  errand,  then  he  shrunk  into  a  shade. 
;  The  bag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be 
The  blest  event  of  such  an  embassy : 

VOU  IX. 


Then  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  fonn; . 

So  lightning  gilds  Ihe  unrelenting  storm.  60 

Thns  she-***  Mankind  are  blest,  they  riot  still 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ill. 

By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  farmers  fatten  most  when  £smine  reigns  ^ 

For  sickly  seasons  the  physicians  wait. 

And  politicians  thrive  in  broils  of  state; 

The  lover  's  easy  when  the  £eiir*one  sighs. 

And  gods  subsist  not  but  by  sacrijSce. 

**  Each  other  being  some  indulgence  knows  :•  . 
Few  are  my  joys,  but  infinite  my  woes.  70 

My  present  pain  Britannia's  genius  wills. 
And  thus  the  Fates  record  my  future  ills. 

'*  A  heroine  shall  Albion's  scej)tre  bear,  [prayerl 
With  arms  ^hall  Tancluish  Eartllj  and  Heaven  with 
She  on  the  world  her  clemency  shall  shower. 
And  only  to  preserve  exert  her  powen 
Tyrants  shall  then  theiir  impions  aims  foibear. 
And  Blenheim's  thund«-t  inore  than  i^na^sfear. 

'*  Since  by  no  arts  1  therefore  can  defeat        ., 
The  happy  enterprises  of  the  great,  80 

I'll  calmly  stoop  to  more  inferior  things. 
And  try  if  my  lov'd  snakes  have  teeth  or.  stings.'' 

She  said;  and  straight  shrill  Colon's^  person 
In  k^orals  loose,  but  most  precise  in  Took,   [took, 
Blaok-friars*  annals  lately  pleas'd  to  call 
Him  warden  of  Apothecaries-hall ; 
And,  when  so  dignify'd,  did  not  forbear 
That  ofperation  whichthe  learned  declare 
Gives  colics  ease,  and  ^akes  the  ladies  fair.     ^ 
In  trifling  show  his  tinsel  talent  lies;  90 ' 

And  fbnp  the  want  of  intellects  supplies. 
In  aspect  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 
Hever'd  as  patriarehs  in  primeval  y,ears.  ^ 
Hourly  his  leVn*d  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
The  patient's  ears  remorseless  he  assaijs. 
Murders  with  jargon  where  his  med'ciiie  fails. 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  60.  Then  she: "  Alas !  how  long  in  vain  have  I 

Aim'd  at  these  noble  ills  the  Ffties  deny  ? 

Within  this  isle  for  ever  muft  1  find 

Disasters  to  district  my  restless  mind? 

Good  Ten ison's  celestial  piety  ,. 

At  last  has  rais'd  him  to  the  sacred  see. 

Somers  does  sickening  equity  restore, 

Aud  helpless  orphans  are  oppress'd  no  more. 

Pembroke  to  Britain  endless  blessings  brings. 

He  spoke;  and  Peace  clapp'd   her  triumphant 

wings. 
Great  Oiinond  shines  illustriously  bright ' 
With  blazes  of  J^icrcditary  right. 
Tiic  noble  ardour  of. a  royal  sire 
Inspires  the  generous  breast  of  Devonshire! 
And  Macclesfield  is  active  to  defend 
His  country  with  the  zeal  he  loves  his  friendi 
Like  Leda's  radiant  sons  divinely  clear, 
Portland  and  Jersey  deck'd  in  rays  appear. 
To  gild  by  turns  the  Gallic  hemisphere. 
Worth  in  distress  is  raised  by  Montague; 
Augustus  listens  if  Mscenas  sue ;.    .  ;    . 
And  Vernon's  vigilance..no  slumber  takes^       ' 
Whilst  faction  peeps  abroad,  and  anarehy  awakes.** 

Ver.  95.    In  iiaste  he  strides  alQng«  to  recompensa 
The  want  oC  business  with  its  vain  pretence. 

^  Lee,  an  apothecary. 
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GARTHS  POEMS. 


The  fury  thus  aseuming  Colon's  grace. 
So  slung  her  arin8>  so  shuffl'd  in  her  pace. 
Onward  she  hastens  to  the  fam'd  abodes,         100 
Where  Horoscope*  invokes  th»  infernal  gods; 
And  reach'd  the  mansion  where  the  Tulgar  run. 
For  ruin  throng,  and  pay  to  be  undotfe. 
This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise* 
By  useful  observations  he  can  tell     • 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave. 
It  cancels  all  defects,  and  in  their  place  11 0 

Finds  sense  in  Brownlow,  charms  in  lady  Grace; 
It  guides  the  fancy,  and  directs  the  mind; 
No  bankrupt  ever  found  a  fair-one  ki^id. 

So  truly  Horoscope  its  virtues  knows. 
To  this  lov'd  idol  'tis,  alone,  he  bows; 
And  fancies  such  bright  heraldry  can  prove. 
The  vile  plebeian  but  the  third  firom  Jove. 

Long  has  he  been  of  that  amphibious  jfry, 
Bold  to  prescrit>e,  and  busy  to  apply. 
His  shop  the  gazing  vulgar's  eyes  employ*      120 
With  foreign  trinkets,  and  domestic  toys. 
Here  mummies  lay  most  reverendly  staie ; 
And  there  the  tortoise  hung  her  coat  of  mail ; 
Not  far  from  some  huge  shark's  devouring  head 
The  flying  fish  their  finny  pinions  spread; 
Aloft  in  rows  large  poppy  heads  were  strung. 
And  near,  a  scaly  alligator  hung; 
In  this  place,  drugS  in  musty  heaps  decay 'd ; 
In  that,  dry'd  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid. 

An  inner  room  receives  the  nnmerous  shoals  ISO 
Of  such  as  pay  to  be  reputed  fools. 
Globes  stand  by  globes,  volumes  on  volumes  He, 
And  planetary  schemes  amuse  the  eye. 
The  sage,  in  velvet  chair,  here  lolls  at  ease, 
To  promise  future  health  for  present  fees; 
Then,  as  from  tripod,  solemn  shame  reveals, ' 
And  what  the  stars  know  nothing  of,  foretels. 

One  asks  how  soon  Panthea  may  be  won, 
And  longs  to  ieel  the  marriage^etiers  on: 
Others,  convinc'^  by  melancholy  proof,  140 

Inquire  when  courteous  fates  will  strike  them  off. 
Some,  by  what  means  they  may  redress  their 

wrong, 
When  father?  the  possession  keep  too  long. 
And  some  would  know  the  issue  of  their  cause, 
And  whether  gold  can  solder  up  its  flaws. 
Poor  pregnant  Lais  his  advice  would  have. 
To  lose  by  art  what  fruitful  Nature  gave; 
And  Portia,  old  in  expectation  grown, 
laments  her  barren  curse,  and  begs  a  son ; 
Whilst  Iris  his  cosmetic  wash  would  try,         150 
To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 
Some  ask  for  charms,  and  others  philtres  chople, 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartanb  lose. 
Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  stains  too  foul  to  name, 
lu  craidle  here  renews  his  youthful  frame: 
Cloy'd  with  desire,  and  surfeited  with  charms, 
A  hot>  house  he  prefers  to  Julia's  arms. 
And  old  Lucullus  would  th*  arcanum  prove. 
Of  kindling  in  oold  veiny  the  sparks  of  love. 

Bleak  Envy  these  dull  frauds  with  pleasure  sees, 
-And  wonders  at  the  senseless  mysteries.  161 

In  Colon's  voice  «he  thus  calls  out  aloud 
On  Horoscope  envirou'd  by  the  croud  : 

"  Forbear,  foihear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease. 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  release; 

'  '  Dr.  Barnard, 


And  to  that  dire  misfortune  listen  well. 
Which  thou  should'st  fear  to  know,  or  I  to  tcU. 
'Tis  true,  thou  ever  wast  esteem'd  by  me 
The  great  Alcides  of  our  company. 
When  we  with  noble  scorn  resolv'd  to  case       170 
Oui-selves  from  all  parochial  offices; 
And  to  our  wealthier  patients  left  the  care 
And  draggled  dignity  of  scavenger; ' 
Such  zeal  in  tliat  affair  thou  didst  express. 
Nought  could  be  equal,  but  the  great  success. 
Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowess  past. 
Be  what  thou  should'st,  by  thinking  what   thou 

wast: 
The  faculty  of  Warwick-lane  design. 
If  not  to  storm,  at  least  to  undenuine. 
Their  gates  each  day  ten  thousand  nigbt-<:apfi 

croud. 
And  mortars  utter  their  attempts  aloud.  181 

If  they  should  once  unmask  our  mystery. 
Each  nurse,  ere  long,  would  be  as  leam'd  as  we; 
Our  art  exjxw'd  to  every  vulgar  eye ; 
And  none,  in  complaisance  to  us,  would  die. 
What  if  we  claim  their  right  t'  assassinate. 
Must  they  needs  turn  apothecaries  straight? 
Prevent  it,  gods !  all  stratagems  we  try. 
To  crowd  with  new  inhabitants  your  sky. 
T  is  we  who  wait  the  Destinies'  command,      190 
To  pur^  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 
And  dare  the  college  insolently  aim 
To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame? 
Then  let  crabs-eyes  with  peari  for  virtue  try. 
Or  Highgate-hill  with  l6fty  Pindus  vie  I 
So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  Titan's  bcam^ 
And  Hare-court  pump  with  Aganippe's  streams. 
Our  manufactures  now  they  meanly  sell. 
And  their  true  value  treacherously  tell ; 
Nay,  they  discover  too,  their  spite  is  sucb,    400 
That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  ^costs  not 

much; 
Whilst  we  must  steer  our  conduct  by  these  rules. 
To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  fools." 

At  this  fam'd  Horoscope  turn'd  pale,  and  straight 
In  silence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  state  » 
The  crowd  in  great  confusion  sought  the  door,    . 
And  left  the  magus  fainting  on  the  floor; 
Whilst  in  his  breast  the  fury  breath'd  a  storm. 
Then  sought  her  cell,  and  re-assum'd  her  form. 
Thus  from  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies,    810 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise. 

Officious  Squirt'  in  haste  forsook  his  shop. 
To  succour  the  expiring  Horoscope. 
Oft  he  essay'd  the  magus  to  restore. 
By  salt  of  succinum's  prevailing  power; 
Yet  still  supine  the  solid  lumber  lay,   ' 
An  image  of  scarce-aninaated  clay; 
Till  Fates,  indulgent  when  disasters  call. 
By  Squirt's  nice  hand  apply'd  a  urinal. 
The  wight  no  sooner  did  the  stream  receive,    S20 
But  rouz'd,  and  blcss'd  the  stale  restorative. 
The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil. 

So  when  the  great  Pelides'Thetis  found. 
He  knew  the  sea- weed  scent,  and  th'  azure  god* 
dess  own'd. 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  808.    Whilst  we,  at  our  expense,,  must  pef« 

severe. 
And  for  another  worid,  be  ruin'd  here. 

'Dr.  Barnard's  man. 
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CANTO  HI. 
All  night  the  sage  in  pensive  tumults  lay, 
Compluniug  of  the  slow  approach  of  day; 
Oft  turned  him  round,  and  strove  to  think  no  more 
Of  what  shriU  Colon  said  the  day  before. 
Cowslips  and  poppies  o*er  his  eyes  he  spread. 
And  Salmon's  works  he  laid  beneath  his  head. 
But  those  biess*d  opiates  still  in  vaia  he  tries, . 
Sleep's  gentle  image  bis  embraces* flies: 
Tumultuous  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
And  thus  bis  anyious  thoughts  the  sage  exprest.  10 

**  Oft.has  this  planet  roll'd  around  the  Sun, 
Since  to  consult  the  skies  1  first  begun : 
Such  my  appladse,  so  mighty  my' success. 
Some  graoted  my  predictions  more  than  guess.' 
But;  doubtful  as  1  am,  I  '11  eutertain 
This  faith,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  gain. 
For  the  dull  world  must  honour  pay  to  those. 
Who  on  their  understanding  most  impose. 
First  man  creates,  and  then  he  fears  the  elf; 
Thus  others  cheat  him  not,  but  he  himself;      20 
He  lothes  the  substance*  and  he  lores  the  %how  ; 
Vou  Ml  ne'er  convince  a  fool,  himself  is  so: 
He  hates  realities,  and  hugs  the  cheat, 
And  still  the  only  pleasure's  the  deceit. 
So  meteors  flatter  with  a  dazzliag  dye, 
Which  no  existence  has,  but  in  the  eye. 
As  distant  prospects  please  us,  but  when  near 
We  find  but  desert  rocks  and  deeting  air; 
From  stratagem  to  stratagem  we  run. 
And  he  knows  most,  who  latest  is  undone.  30 

s    '*  Mankind  one  day  serene  and  free  appear; 
The  next,  they're  cloudy,  sullen,  and  severe: 
Kew  passions  new  opinions  still  excite ; 
And  what  they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night. 
They  gain  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease; 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease. 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare. 
And  yet  are  slaves  to  superstitious  fear. 
They  counsel  others,  but  themsetves  deceive; 
And  though  they  're  cozen'd  still,  they  still  believe. 
**  So  false  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem,  41 
This  hour  they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 

*'  Shall  I  then,  who  with  penetrating  sight 
Inspect  the  springs  that  guide  each  appetite; 
Who  with  unfathom'd  searches  hourly  pierce 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  universe;    , 
'6e  aw'd,  if  puny  emmets  would  oppress^ 
Or  fear  their  fury,  or  their  name  caress  I 
If  all  the  fiends  that  in  low  darkness  reign 
Be  dot  the  fictions  of  a  sickly  brain,  ^  50 

That  prospect,  the  Dispensary  they  call. 
Before  the  Moon  can  blunt  her  horns,  shall  fall.*' 

With  that,  a  glance  from  mild  Aurora's  eyes 
Shoots  through  the  crystal  kingdoms  of  the  skies. 
The  savage  kind  in  forests  cease  to  roam, 
And  sots,  o'eroharg'd  with  nauseous  loads,  reel 
home;  [pair, 

Drums,  trumpets,  hautboys,  wake  the  slumbering 
Whilst  bridegroom  sighs,  and  thinks  the  bride  less 
fair;  [spread, 

Light's  cheerful  smiles  o'er  th*  azure  waste  are 
And  Miss  from  Inns  of  court  bolts  out  unpaid;  60 
The  sage,  transported  at  th'  approaching  hour. 
Imperiously  thrice  thunder'd  on  the  floor; 
Officious  Siquirt  that  moment  had  access. 
His  trust  was  great,  his  vigilance  no  less. 
To  him  thus  Horoscope : 

"My  kind  companion  in  this  dire  aflfair, 
Which  is  more  light,  since  you  assume  a  share; 


Fly  with  what  haste  yon  us'd  to  do  of  old. 
When  clyster  was  in  danger  to  be  cold ; 
With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call,  70 

To  summc^  all  the  company  to  th'  Hall.^ 

Away  the  friendly  coauljutor  flies, 
Swift  as  from  phial  steams  dfharts-horn  rise. 
The  magus  in  the  interim  mumbles  o'er 
Vile  terms  of  art  to  some  infernal  power. 
And  draws  mysterious  circles  on  the  floor. 
But  from  the  gloomy  vault  no  glaring  spright 
Ascends,  to  blast  the  tender  bloom  of  light.     ' 
No  mystic  sounds  from  Hell's  detested  womb 
In  dusky  exhalations  upwards  come.  fid 

And  now  to  ralise  an  altar  he  decrees. 
To  that  devouring  harpy  call'd  Disease : 
Then  flowers  in  canisteirs  he  hastes  to  bring, 
The  wither'd  product  of  a  blighted  spring; 
With  cold  solanum  from  the  Pontic  shore. 
The  roots  of  mandrake  andl>lack  hellebore; 
The  griper  senna,  and  the  puker  rue. 
The  sweetener -sassafras,  are  added  too; 
And  on  the  structure  next  he  heaps  a  load 
Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood ;       9^ 
Gums,  fossils  too,  the  pyramids  increas'd; 
A  mummy  next,  once  monarch  of  the  east; 
Then  from  the  compter  he  takes  down 'the  file. 
And  with  prescriptions  ligh^  the  solemn  pile. 

Feebly  the  flames  on  .clumsy  wings  aspire. 
And  smothering  fogs  of  smoke  benight  the  fire. 
With  sorrow  he  beheld  the  «ad  portent. 
Then  to  the  hag  these  orisons  he  sent:  . 

**  Disease !  thou  ever  most  propitious  power. 
Whose  kind  indulgence  we  discern  each  hour !  100 
Thou  well  const  boast  thy  numerous  pedigree. 
Begot  by  SIoth,^maintain*d  by  Luxury.  * 
In  gilded  palaces  thy  prowess  reigns, 
But  flies  the  humble  sheds  of  cottage  swains. 
To  you  such  might  and  energy  belong, 
You  nip  the  blooming,  and  unnerve  the  strong. 
The  purple  conqueror  in  chains  you  bind. 
And  are  to  us  your  vassals  only  kind. 
"  If,  in  retnm,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  fix  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  sway,    1 10 
Far  as  the  weekly-bills  can  reach  around. 
From  Kent-street  end,  to  fam'd  St.  Giles's  pound; 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  a  smile. 
And  let  auspicious  light  break  through  the  pile." 

He  spoke;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid 
Bay-leaves  and  vipefs-hearts,  and  thus  he  said: 
*'  As  these  consume  in  this  mysterious  fire, 
So  let  the  curs'd  Dispensary  expire! 
And  as  those  crackle  in  the  flames,  and  die,. 
So  let  its  vessels  burst»  and  glasses  fly ! "  120 

Rut  a  sinister  cricket  straight  was  heard; 
The  altar  fell,  the  oflfering  disappeared. 
As  the  fam'd  wight  the  omen  did  regret. 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  company  was  met. 
Nigh  where    FleeUditch  descends    in    sable 
streams. 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames; 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill. 
Where  Tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 
Some  pictures  in  these  dreadftil  shambles  tell. 
How,  by  the  Delian  god,  the  Python  fell ;         1  SO 
And  how  Medea  did  the  philtre  brew. 
That  could  In  .£son's  veins  young  force  renew; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  101.    Thou  that  would'st  by  whole  states  and  ' 

regions  waste, 
Sooner  than  we,  thy  cormorants,  should  fast. 
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How  mournful  MyiTba  for  her  crimes  appears, 
And  heals  hysteric  matrons  still  with  tears; 
How  Mentha  and  Althea,  uyniphs  no  more. 
Revive  in  sacred  plants,  and  health  restore; 
How  sanguine  swatus  their  amorous  hours  repent. 
When  pleasure's  past,  and  pains  are  permanent; 
And  ho^  frail  nymphs  oft,  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lose  a  substance,  to  preserve  a  qame.  140 

Soon  as  ^ch  member  in  his  rank  was  plac'd, 
*    The  asf^mbly  Diasenna^  thus  addressed: 

'<  My  kind  confederates,  if  my  poor  intent. 
As  't  is  sincere,  had  been  but  prevalent, 
Vfe  here  had  met  on  8om<^  more  safe  design. 
And  on  no  other  business  but  to  dine; 
The  faculty  had  still  maintain'd  their  sway. 
And  interest  then  had  bid  us  but  obey; 
This  only  emulation  we  had  known,  ^  149 

Who  best  could  fill  his  purse,  and  thin  the  town. 
But  now  from  gathering  clouds  destruction  pours, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hou^s : 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempests  fonn. 
Whilst  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 
Know,  when  these  feuds,  like  those  at  law,  were 

past. 
The  winners  will  be  losers  at  the  last 
Like  heroes  in  sea-fights  we  seek  renown ; 
To  fire  some  hostile  sl)ip,  we  burn  oUr  own. 
Whoe'er  throws  dust  against  the  wind«  descries 
He  throws  it,  in  effect,  but  in  his  eyes.  160 

That  juggl/er  which  another's  sleight  will  show. 
But  teaches  hbw  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

*<Thrioe  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old. 
When  dear  as  Burgundy,  ptisans  were  sold; 
When  latients  chose  to  die  with  better  will. 
Than  breathe,  and  pay  th'  apothecary's  biU: 
And,  cheaper  than  for  our  assistance  call. 
Might  go  to  Aix  or  Bourbon,  spring  and  fiilL 
Then  priests  increas'd,  and  piety  debay'd. 
Churchmen  the  church's  purity  betray'd. 
Their  H^cb  and  doctrine  slaves  and  atheists  made. 
The  hiws  were  but  the  hireling  judge^s  sense^ 
Juries  were  sway'd  by  venal  evidence. 
Fools  were  promoted  to  the  council-board^ 
Tools  to  the  bench,  and  bullies  to  the  sword* 
Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim ; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandoned  feme. 
'*  But  now  no  influencing  art  remains. 
For  Somers  has  the  seal,  and  Nassau  reigns. 
And  we,  in  spite  of  our  resolves,  must  bow,      180 
And  suffer  by  a  reformatioh  too. 
For  now  late  jars  our  practices  detect, 
And  mine8»when  once  discovered,  lose  effect. 
Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun. 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run: 
So  lines  that  from  their  painllel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

TARI4TI0NS. 

Ver.  182.  **  But  now  late  jars  our  practices  detect. 
For  mines,  when  once  discovered,  lose  th'  effect 
Dissensions,  Kke  small  streams,  are  first  begun. 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  ran. 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decliqe. 
More  they  advance,  the  mote  they  still  di^oin. 
»T  is  therefore  my  advice,  in  baste  we  send. 
And  beg  the  £sculty  to  be  our  friend." 
As  he  revolvmg  stood  to  say  the  rest, 
Rough  Colocynthus  thus  bis  rage  exprest 

iQilstoip,  an  apotbecary4 


'T  is  therefore  my  advice,  in  baste  we  send. 
And  beg  the  faculty  to  be  our  friend ; 
Send  swarms  of  patients,  and  onr  qnaireb  end. 
So  awful  beadles,  if  the  vagrant  treat  191 

Straight  turn  familiar,  and  their  fasces  quit. 
In  vain  we  but  contend,  that  planet's  p  >wer 
Those  vapours  can  disperse  it  niis'd  before.** 

As  be  prepkr*d  the  mischief  to  recite. 
Keen  Colocynthus  >  paus'd,  and  foam'd  with  $pit& 
Sour  ferments  on  his  shining  surface  swim. 
Work  up  the  froth,  and  bubble  o'er  the  brim: 
Not  beauties  fret  so  much  if  freckles  come. 
Or  nose  should  redden  in  the  drawing-room;    800 
Or  lovers  that  mistake  th' appointed  hour. 
Or  in  the  lucky  minute  want  the  power. 

Thus  he — *'  Thou  scandal  of  great  Psnm's  art. 
At  thy  approach  the  springs  of  Nature  start,  ' 
The  nerves  unbrace:  nay,  at  the  sight  pf  thee, 
A  scratch  turns  cancer,  itch  a  leprosy. 
Could'st  thou  propose,  that  we;  the  friends  of  Fatei^ 
Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states. 
Who  bsfHe  Nature,  and  dispose  of  lives,  909 

Whilst  I^u^el^,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrive^ 
Should' e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will. 
Who  out  of  consolation  scarce  can  kid? 
The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  siiik  to  vales. 
And  leeches,  in  our  glssscs,  swell  to  whales; 
Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 
And  Birmingham  in  stuflb  and  dniggets  deal ! 
Allejrs  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes. 
And  Monmouth-street,    Versailles  with  ridntg- 

hoods! 
The  sick  to  th*  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 
And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentish  air!    SSO 
Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 
'T  is  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 
'T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 
The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  odr  fears. 

*'  To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  foar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  fHendly  stroke,  *  tis  o'er. 
The  wise  throbgh  thought  th'  insults  of  death  def|f; 
The  fools,  through  blest  insensibility. 
T'is  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pioos  crave ;     935 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  btave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  ofSsri  lib^y. 

"  Sound  but  to  arms,  the  (be  shall  toon  eoofai 
Our  force  increai^eil,  as  our  ftinds  grow  lest ; 
And  what  requir'd  such  industry  to  rai<c. 
We  'II  scatter  into  nothing  as  we  please. 
Thus  they  >1I  acknowledge,  to  adnihrlate 
Shows  no  less  wondrous  power  than  to  create. 
We'll  raise  our  numerous  cohorts,  nnd  oppose 
The  feeble  forces  of  our  pigmy  fues ;  Ml 

Legions  of  quacks  shall  join  us  on  the  place. 
From  great  Kirleus  down  to  doctor  Gate. 
Though  such  vile  rubbish  sink,  yet  we  sbsll  r<K; 
Directors  still  secure  the  greatest  prize. 
Such  poor  supports  serve  only  like  a  Atay ; 
The  tree  once  fix'd,  its  rest  is  torn  away. 
**  So  patriots,  in  time  of  peace  and  ease, 
Forget  the  friry  of  the  late  disease : 
On  dangers  padt  serenely  think  no  more,        ^ 
And  curse  the  hand  that  bealM  the  wonnd  befofc 
**  Arm  therefore,  gallant  friends,  *t  is  bonoor^ 
Orletusboldly  fight,  or  bravely  fall  !*»        [ctll» 

^  Dare,  an  apothecary^ 

>  A  oe&sbtated  ondenakar  of  fiwcnUf 
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To  thifl  the  teisioo  leem'd  to  frive  consent. 
Much  lik'd  th«  war,  but  dreaded  much  th'  event 
At  length,  the  growing  difference  to  compose. 
Two  brothers, jiam*d  A8caride84,  arose. 
Both  had  the  ▼olubility  of  tongue. 
In  meaning  hint,  but  in  opinion  strong. 
To  speak,  they  both  assum'd  a  like  pretence;  t60 
The  elder  gainM  his  just  pre-eminence. 

Thus  he:  <  'Tis^rue,  when  priTilegre  and  right 
Are  once  inyaded,  honour  bids  us  fight. 
But  ete  we  once  engage  in  honour's  cause, 
l^irst  know  what  honour  is,  and  whence  it  was.  ' 

"  Scom'd  by  the  base.  His  courted  by  the  brave, 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave; 
Born  in  the  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  ^ir. 
And  both  exists  by  hope  and  by  despair : 
Angry  whene'er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain,       270 
And  reconcil'd  at  our  returns  of  pain. 
It  lives,  when  in  death's  arms  the  hero  lies: 
But  when  his  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
Bigoted  to  this  id^l,  wc  disclaim 
Best,  health, and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name. 

**  Then  let  us,  to  the  field  before  we  move, 
Know,  if  the  gods  our  enterprise  approve. 
Suppose  th'  unthinking  fiM:uUy  lyiveil 
What  we,  through  wiser  condoot,  would  conceal : 
Is  t  reason  we  should  quarrel  with  the  glass    880 
That  shows  the  monstrous  features  of  our  face? 
Or  grant  some  grave  pretendera  have  of  late 
Thought  fit  an  innovation  to  create ; 
Soon  they  'II  repent  what  rashly  they  begun : 
Though  projects  please,  projectors  are  undone. 
All  novelties  must  this  success  expect, 
When  good,  onr  envy;  and  when  bad,  neglect; 
If  reason  ccmid  direct,  ere  now  each  gate 
Had  bom  some  trophy  of  triumphal  state ; 
Temples  had 'told  how  Greece  and  Belgtaowe  290 
Troy  and  Nanrar  to  Jove  and  to  Nassau. 

**  Then,  since  no  veneration  is  allow'd, 
Or  to  the  real,  or  th'  appearing  good ; 
The  project  that  we  vtdnly  apprehend 
Must,  as  it  blindly  rose,  as  vilely  end. 
Some  niemben  of  the  faculty  there  are, 
'^    Who  interest  prudently  to  oaths  prefer. 

Onr  friendship  with  fei)m*d  airs  they  pooriy  court. 
And  boast,  their  politics  are  our  support: 
Tbem  we'll  consult  about  this  enterprise,         300 
And  boldly  execute  what  they  advise." 

Bat  from  below,  while  such  resolves  they  took, 
Some  Anrum  Fulminans  the  fabric  shook. 
The  champions,  daunted  at  the  crack,  retreat, 
Resrard  their  safety,  and  their  rage  foi^et. 

So  when  at  Bathos  Earth's  big  ofi'spring  strove 
To  scale  the  skies,  and  was;e  a  war  with  ^uve; 
Soon  as  the  ass  of  old  Silenus  bray*d. 
The  trembling  rebels  in  confusion  fled. 


CANTO  IV. 

Not  far  from  that  frequentwl  theatre, 
Where  wandering  punks  each  night  at  five  repair; 
Where  purple  emperors  in  buskins  tread. 
And  rule  imaginary  worids  for  bread ; 

VAAIATIONS. 

Ver.  388.     If  things  of  use  were  valued,  there  had 

been 
Some  workhouse  where  the  Moniunent  is  seen. 

«  The  Pearces,  apothecaries 


Where  Bentley  *,  by  old  writers,  wealthy  grew. 

And  Briscoe  '  lately  was  undone  by  new; 

There  triumphs  a  physician  of  renown. 

To  none,  but  such  as  rust  in  health,  unknown. 

None  e'er  was  plac'd  more  fitly,  to  impart 

I  {is  known  experience,  and  his  healing  art.       10 

When  Burgess  deafens  all  the  listening  press 

With  peals  of  most  seraphic  emptiness ; 

Or  when  mysterious  Freeman  mounts  on  high. 

To  preach  his  parish  to  a  lethargy ; 

This  ^scutapius  waits  hard  by,  to  ease 

The  martyrs  of  such  Christian  cruelties. 

long  has  this  darling  quarter  of  the  town. 
For  lewdness,  wit,  and  gallantry,  been  known. 
All  sorts  meet  here,  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
To  blend  and  justle  into  harmony.  80 

The  critics  each  adve^nturous  author  scan. 
And  praise  or  censure  as  they  like  the  man. 
The  weeds  of  writings  for  the  flowers  they  cull ;    '• 
So  nicely  tasteless,  so  correctly  dull ! 
The  politicians  of  Parnassus  prate, 
And  poets  canvass  the  afiain  of  state; 
The  cits  ne'er  talk  of  trade  and  stock,  but  tell 
How  Virgil  writ,  how  bravely  Tumus  fell. 
The  comitry-dames  drive  to  Hippolito's, 
First  find  a  spark,  and  after  tose  a  nose.  30 

The  lawyer  for  lac'd  coat  the  robe  does  quit. 
He  grows  a  madman,  and  then  turns  a  wit. 
And  in  th'  cloister  pensive  Strephon  waits. 
Till  Cloe's  hackney  comes,  and  then  retreats ; 
And  if  th'  ungenerous  nymph  a  shaft  lets  fly. 
More  fetally  than,  from  a  sparkling  eye,, 
Mirmillo  >,  that  fiun'd  Opifer,  is  nigh. 

7*he  trading  tribe  oft,  thither  throng  to  dine. 
And  want  of  elbow-room  supply  in  wine. 
Cloy'd  with  variety,  they  surfeit  thera,  40 

Whilst  the  wan  patients  on  thin  gruel  fare. 
*Twas  here  the  champions  of  the  party  met. 
Of  their  heroic  enterprise  to  treat. 
Each  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on. 
And  stem  Mirmillo  in  these  words  begun  f 

'"Tis  with  concern,  my  friends,  Imeet  you  here; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  must  sbaie. 
Tis  plain,  my  interest  you  've  advanc'd  so  long. 
Each  fee,  though  I  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And,  in  return,  though  1  have  strove  to  rend      50 
Those  statutes,  which  on  oath  I  should  defend  ; 
Such  arts  are  trifles  to  a  generous  mind : 
Great  services,  as  great  returns  should  find. 
And  you  '11  perceive,  this  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals. 

«  Oxford  and  all  her  passing-bells  can  tell, 
■By  this  right-arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
Whilst 'Others  meanly  ask*d  whole  menthsto  slay, 
I  oft  dispatch'd  the  patient  in  a  day : 
With  pen  in  hand  1  push'd  to  that  degree,        60 
I  scarce  had  left  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Some  fell  by  laudanum,' and  some  by  steel, 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  iu  every  pill. 
For,  save  or  slay,  this  privilcgi^  we  claim, 
Tbouffh  credit  siiTFers,  the  reward's  the  same. 

"What  though  the  art  of  h.'^alin?  we  pretend. 
He  that  designs  it  bast,  is  most  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  err,  and  must  confiess 
To  oversights  we  often  owe  success. 
Thus  Bessus^got  the  battle  in  the  play ;  70 

His  glorious  cowardice  restor'd  the  day. 

*  Two  booksellers. 
s  Dr.  Gibbons. 
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So  the  fiun'd  Grecian  piece  fm*d  its  desert 
To  chance,  alid  not  the  lahour*d  strokes  of  art. 

**  Physicisms,  if  they're  wise,  should  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  ink : 
But  th^  enemy,  at  their  expense,  shall  find 
When  honour  ^alls,  V\\  scorn  to  stay  behind/* 

He  said  and  seal'd  th'  engagement  with  a  kiss, 
Which  was  retumM  by  younger  Ascaris  ^; 
Who  thus  advanced :  "  Each  word.  Sir,  you  impart, 
Has  something  killing  in  it,  like  your  art.  80 

How  much  we  to  your  boundless  friendship  owe. 
Our  files  can  speak,  and  your  prescriptions  show. 
Your  ink  descends  in  such  excessive  showers, 
Tis  plaio,  you  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilst  poor  pretenders  puzzle  o'er  a  case. 
You  but  appear,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
O  that  near  Xanthns*  banks  you  had  but  dwelt. 
When  Ilium  first  Achaian  fury  felt !  ' 

The  homed  river  then  had  ciurs'd  in  vain    [slain: 
Young  Peleus*  arm,  that  ohok*d  his  stream  with 
No  trophies  you  had  left  for  Greeks  to  raise;     9 1 
Their  ten  years  toil,  you'd  finish'd  in  ten  days. 
Pate  smiles  «n  your  attempts ;  and,  when  you  list. 
In  vain  the  cowards  fly,  or  brave  resist. 
Tben  let  us  arm,  we  need  not  fear  success  { 
No  labours  are  too  hard  for  Hercules. 
Our  military  ensigns  we'll  display; 
Conquest  pursues,  where  courage  leads  the  way." 

To  this  design  shrill  Suerpo  4  did  agiee, 
A  zealous  member  of  the  faculty ;  100 

His  sire's  pretended  pious  steps  he  treads, 
And  where  the  doctor  fails,  the  saint  succeeds. 
A  conventicle  flesh'd  his  greener  years. 
And  bis  full  age  the  righteous  rancour  shares. 
Thus  boys  hatch  game- eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 
Td  make  the  fowl  more  fiirious  for  the  fray. 
^     Slow  Carus*  next  discovered  his  intent, 
j  With  painful  pauses  muttering  what  he  meant 
\  His  sparks  of  life,  in  spite  of  drags,  retreat, 
]  So  cold,  that  only  calentures  can  heat.  1 10 

'  In  his  chill  veins  the  sluggish  puddle  flows, 
I  And  loads  with  lazy  fogs  his  sable  brows. 
^  legions  of  lunatics  about  him  press; 
|His  province  is,  Mst  reason  to  redress. 
^»o  when  perfumes  their  fragrant  scent  give  o'er, 
(^Nought  can  their  odour,  like  a  jakes,  restore. 
When  for  advice  the  vulgar  throng,  he's  found 
With  lumber  of  vile  books  beseig'd  around. 
The  gazing  throng^acknowledge  their  surprise. 
And,  deaf  to  reason,  still  consult  their  eyes.     140 
.  Well  he  perceives,  the  world  will  often  find. 
To  catch  the  eye  is  to  convince  the  mind. 
Thus  a  weak  state  by  wise  distrust  inclines 
.    To  numerous  stores,  and  strength  in  magazines. 
So  fools  arc  always  most  profuse  of  words, 
And  cowards  never  fail  of  longest  swords. 
AbandouM  authors  here  a  refuge  meet, 
Andfipom  the  world  to  dust  and  worms  retreat. 
Here  dregs  and  sediment  of  auctions  reign. 
Refuse  of  fairs,  and  gleanings  of  Duck-lane.    130 
And  up  these  walls  much  Gothic  lumber  climbs. 
With  Swiss  philosophy,  and  Rhunic  rhymes. 
Hither,  retrievVI  from  cooks  and  grocers,  come 
Med^s  works  entire,  and  endless  reams  of  Blome. 
Where  would  the  long  neglected  Collins  fly. 
If  bounteous  Cams  should  refuse  to  buy  ? 
But  each  vile  scribbler's  happy  on  this  score : 
He'll  find  some  Carus  still  to  read  him  o*er. 

*  Mr.  Parrot.    <  Df,  Howe,     f  Dr.  Tyson.     < 


Nor  most  we  the  obse^uioas  Umbra  *  spare* 

Who  soft  by  nature,  yet  dedar'd  for  war.  140 

But  when  some  rival  power  invades  a  right, 

VSies  set  oa  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  light. 

Else  courteous  Umbra  to  the  last  had  been 

Demurely  meek,  iBsipidly  saveae. 

With  him,  the  present  still  soiiievirtiiM  have; 

The  vain  a,ve  sprightly;  and  the  stupid  grave  ^ 

The  slothful,  negligent;  the  foppish,  neat; 

The  lewd  are  airy;  and  the  sly,  discreet; 

A  wren,  an  eagle ;  a  baboon,  a  beau ; 

Colt"' ,  a  Lycurgus;  and  a  Phocion,  Rowe*.    150 

Heroic  ardour  now  th'  assembly  warms. 
Each  combatant  breathes  nothing  but  alarms. 
For  future  glory  while  the  scheme  is  laid, 
Fam'd  Horoscope  thus  offers  to  dissuade : 

«*  Since  of  each  enterprise  th»  event's  unkoowB* 
We'll  quit  the  sword,  and  hearken  to  the  gown. 
Nigh  lives  Vagellius^,  one  reputed  long 
For  strength  of  lungs,  and  pliancy  of  tongue. 
For  fees,  to  any  form  he  moulds  a  cause. 
The  worst  has  merits,  and  the  best  has  flaws.  160 
Five  guineas  make  a  criminal  to-day ; 
And  ten  to  morrow  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Whatever  he  afllrms  is  undeny'd. 
Mile's  the  letcher,  Clodius  th'  homicide; 
Cato  pernicious,  Catalin^  saint, 
Orford  suspected,  Duncomb  innocent. 
To  law  tben,  friends,  for  'tishy  Fate  decreed, 
Vagellius,  and  our  money,  shall  succeed. 
Rnow,  when  I  first  invok*d  disease  by  chaims 
To  prove  propitious  to  our  future  arms,  170 

111  omens  did  the  sacrifice  attend, 
Nor  would  the  Sybil  from  her  grot  ascend.** 

As  Horoscope  urg'd  farther  to  be  heard, 
He  thus  was  interrupted  by  a  bard  * : 

**  In  vain  yourmagic  mysteries  you  use. 
Such  sounds  the  Sibyl's  sacred  ears  abuse. 
These  lines  the  pale  divinity  shall  raise. 
Such  is  the  power  of  sound,  and  force  of  layv. 

*  Arms    meet  witl}  arms,  fiaiuchions  with  fau- 
chions  clash,"  160 

And  sparks  of  fire  struck  out  from  armour  flash. 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  contending  warriors  raise, 
'  And  hideous  war  o'er  all  the  region  brays. 
Some  raging  ran  with  huge  Herculean  clubs. 
Some  massy  balls  of  brass,  some  mighty  tubs 
Of  cinders  bore.— 

« Naked  and  half-burnt  hills  with  hideous  wredc 
AfiTright  the  skies,  and  fry  the  ocean's  back.** 

As  he  went  rumbling  on,  the  fiiry  straight 
Crawl'd  in,  her  limbs  could  scarce  support  her 

weight. 
A  rueful  rag  her  meagre  forehead  bound,         190 
And  faintly  her  furred  lips  these  accents  sootid : 

"  Mortal,  howdaestthquwith  such  lines  address 
My  awful  84?at,  and  trooble  my  recess  ? 
In  Essex  marshy  hundreds  is  a  celt. 
Where  lazy  Fogs  and  drizzling  Vapours  dwell: 
Thither  raw  Damps  on  drooping  wings  repair. 
And  shivering  Suartans  shake  the  sickly  air. 
There,  when  fotigu'd,somc  silent  hours  I  pass, 
And  substitute  physicians  in  my  place. 
Then  dare  not,  for  the  future,  once  rehearse    2C0 
The  dissonance  of  such  untuneful  verse; 

6  Dr.  Gould.  **  Sir  H.  Button  Colt 

•  Mr.  Anthony  Rowe.     9  Sir  ^arth.  Showrr. 
«  Sir  Richard  Blaokmore.*  King  Arthur,  p.  S07. 
«  Kins  Arthur,  p.  S27.    ♦Prince  Arthur,  p.l30. 
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But  in  your  lints  let  energy  be  found. 

And  learn  to  rise  in  sense  and  sink  in  sound. 

Harsh  words,  though  pertinent,  uncouth  appear ; 

None  please  the  fancy,  who  ofibnd  the  ear. 

In  sense  and  numbers  if  you  would  excel. 

Read  Wycherley,  consider  Dryden  welt 

In  one,  what  vigorous  turns  of  fancy  shine  f 

In  th*  other,  Syrens  warltle  iu  eQch  line.  S09 

If  Dorset's  sprightly  Muse  but  touch  tlje  lyre, 

The  Smiles  and  Graces  melt  in  soft  desire, 

And  little  Loves  confess  their  amorous  fire. 

The  gentle  Isis  claims  the  ivy  crown, 

To  bind  th*  immortal  brows  of  Addisop. 

As  tuneful  Coiigreve  tries  his  rural  strains. 

Pan  quits  the  woods,  the  listening  Fawns  the 

plains; 
And  Philomel,  in' notes  like  bis,  complains. 
And  Britain,  since  Pausanias  "^  was  writ. 
Knows  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 
When  Stepney  paints  the  godlike  acts  of  kines, 
Or,  what  Apollo  dictates,  Prior  sings }  290 

The  banks  of  Rhine  a  pleas'd  i^ttention  show. 
And  silver  Sequana  forgets  to  flow. 

"  Such  just  examples  carefully  read  o*er, 
Slide  without  falling;  without  straining  soar. 
Oft  chough  your  strokes  surprise,  you  should  not 
A  theme  so  mighty  for  a  virgin  Muse.       [choose 
Long  did  Apelles  his  famM  piece  decline ; 
His  Alexander  v^-as  his  last  design. 
*Tis  Montague's  rich  vein  alone  mnst  prove,    230 
None  but  a  Phidias  should  attempt  a  Jove.*' 

The  fury  paus'd,  till  with  a'  frightful  sound 
A  rising  whirlwind  burst  th'  unballow'd  ground. 
Then  she— «•  The  deity  we  Fortune  call. 
Though  distant,  rules  and  influences  all. 
Straight  for  her  favour  to  her  court  repair; 
Important  embassies  ask  wings  of  air." 

Each  wondering  stood ;  but  Horoscope's  great 
soul. 
That  dangers  ne*er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control,     . 
RaisM  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind,     240 
Out'flew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

The  evening  now  with  blushes  warms  the  air. 
The  steer  resicns  the  yoke,  the  hind  his  care. 
The  clonds  above  with  golden  edgings  glow. 
And  falling  dews  refresh  the  earth  below.         243 
The  bat  with  sooty  wings  flits  through  thegrov^. 
The  reeds  scarce  rustic,  nor  the  aspincs  move, 
And  all  the  feathered  folks  forbear  their  lays  of 

love. 
Through  tl)e  transparent  region  of  the  skies. 
Swift  as  a  wish,  the  missionary  flics :  250 

With  wonder  he  surveys  the  upper  air. 
And  the  cray  gilded  meteors  sporting  Uiere; 
How  lambc'Vit  jtllics,  kindling  in  the  night. 
Shoot  through  the  ether  in  a  trail  of  light ; 
TTow  rising  steams  in  th'- azure  fluid  blend. 
Or  fleet  in  clouds,  or  soft  in  showers  descend; 

VARIATIONS. 

After  vet.  212,  these  lines  are  omitted; 
The  Tiber  now  no  gentle  G alius  sees. 
But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  her  Normanbys. 
Ver.  33S.     The  Fury  said  ;  and  vanishing  from 
sight,  ^ 

CryM  out,  to  arms ;  so  left  the  realms  of  light. 
The  combatants  to  th'cnterprize. consent, 
And  tbe  next  day  smil'd  on  the  great  event. 
^  Pausanias,  written  by  Mr.  Norton^ 


43^ 


Or,  if  the  stubborn  rage  of  cold  prevail, 
In  flakes  they  fly,  or  fall  in  moulded  hail ; 
How  honey-dews  embalm  the  fragrant  morn. 
And  the  fair  oak  with  luscious  sweets  adorn ;  260* 
How  heat  and  moisture  mingle  in  a  mass. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  lightning  bla2e; 
Why  nimble  corruscations  strike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  in  tbe  sky  ; 
Why  a  prolific  aura  upwards  tends. 
Ferments,  and  in  a  living  shower  descends  ; 
How  vapours  hanging  on  the  towering  bills 
In  breezes  sigh,  or  weep  in  warbling  rills*; 
Whence  infant  winds  their  tender  pinions  try. 
Ami  river-g^s  their  thirsty  urns  supply.         270 

The  wondering  sage  pursues  his  airy  flight. 
And  braves  the  chill  unwholesome  damps  of  night; 
He  views  the  tracts  where  lucninaries  rove. 
To  settle  seasons  here,  and  fates  above; 
To  bleak  Arctunis  still  forbid  the  seas. 
The  stormy  Kids  the  weeping  Hyades; 
The  shining  lyre  with  strains  attracting  more 
Heaven's  glittering  mansions  now  than   HelPs 
Glad  Cassiopeia  circling  in  the  sky,  [before; 

And  each  fair  Churchill  of  the  galaxy.  280 

Aurora,  on  Etesion  breezes  borne, 
Withblushiuglipsbreathesouttbe  sprightly  mom: 
Each  flower  in  dew  their  short-liv'd  empire  weeps. 
And  Cynthia  with  her  lov'd  End5'mion  sleeps. 
As  through  the  gloom  the  magus  cuts  his  way 
Imperfect  objects  tell  the  doubtful  day ; 
Dim  he  discerns  majestic  Atlas  rise,   ' 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  skies  ; 
His  towering  brows  aloft  no  tempests  know, , 
.Wltilst  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  rolls  below. 290 

Distant  from  hence  beyond  a  waste  of  plains^ 
Proud  Teneriff,  his  giant  brother,  reigns  ; 
With  breathing  fire  his  pitchy  nostrils  glow, 
■As  ftom  his  sides  he  shakes  the  fleecy  snow. 
Around  this  hoary  prince,  from  watery  beds. 
His  subject  islands  raise  their  verdant  heads; 
The  waves  so  gently  wash  each  rising  hill, 
The  land  seems  floating,  and  the  ocean  stilL 

Eternal  spring  with  smiling  verdure  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  yenr. 
From  crystal  rocks  transparent  rivulets  flow;  301 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow; 
The  vine  undress'd  her  swelling  clusters  bears. 
The  labouring  hind  the  mellow  olive  cheers ; 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  the  citron  shows. 
And,  as  she  pays,  discovers  still  she  owes. 
Tlie  orange  to  her  sun  her  pride  displays. 
And  gilds  hor  fragrant  apples  with  his  rays. 
No  blasts  e*er  discompose  ^he  peaceful  .sky, 
The  springs  but  munnur,  and  the  winds  but  sigh. 
The  tuneful  swans  on  gliding  rivers  float,       [310 
And  warbling  dirges  die  on  every  note. 
Where  Flora  treads,  her  zephyr  garlands  flings, 
And  scatters  odours  from  his  purple  wings  ;fgrovM 
Whilst  birds  from  woodbine  bowers  and   jasmine 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials,  and  unenvy'd  loves. 
Mild  seasons,  rising  hills,  and  silent  dales. 
Cool  grottos,  silver  brooks,  and  flowery  vales. 
Groves  fill'd  with  balmy  shrubs,  in  pomp  appear^ 
A  nd  scent  with  gales  of  sweets  the  circling,year.  320 
These  happy  isles,  where  rndlcss  pleasures  wait. 
Are  Rtyl'd  by  tuneful  bards — the  Fortunate. 
On  high,  whereno  hoarse  winds  nor  clouds  resort, 
The  hoodwink'd  gorldess  keeps  her  partial  court* 
Upon  a  wheel  of  amethyst  she  sits, 
Gives  and  resumes,  and  smiles  and  frowns  by  fits. 
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In  this  still  labyrinth,  wound  her  lie 

Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  schemes  of  palmistry: 

A  sigU  in  this  hand'the  gipsy  bears. 

In  th'  other  a  prophetic  sieve  and  sheers.      .  330 

The  dame,  by  divination,  knew  that  M>on 
The  magus  would  appe&r-^«nd  then  begun : 
**  Hail  sacred  seer!  thy  embassy  I  know: 
Wars  must  ensue,  the  Fates  will  have  it  so. 
Dread  feats  shall  follow,  and  disasters  great, 
Vills  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  meet : 
Both  sides  shall  conquer,  and  yet  both  shall  fail  ; 
The  mortar  now,  and  then  the  urinal. 

"  To  thee  alone  my  influence  I  owe; 
Where  Nature  has  deny^d,  my  favours  flow.    S^ 
T  is  I  that  give,  so  mighty  is  my  power,' 
Faith  to  the  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor, 
lam  the  Mrretch*s  wish,  the  rook^s  pretence, 
The  sluggard's  ease,  the  coxcomb's  providd^oe. 
Sir  Scrape-quill,  once  a  supple  smiling  slave,  I 

lx)oks  lofty  now,  and  insolently  grave ; 
Builds,  settles,  purchases,  and  has  each  hocur  I 

Caps  from  the  rich,  and  curses  from  the  poor. 
^padiHio,  that  at  table  servM  of  late, 
Prioksrich  tockay  himself,  and  eates  in  plate ;  350 
Has  levees,  villas,  mistresses  in  store, 
And  owns  the  racers  which  he  rtibb'd  before. 

'  "  Souls  heavenly  bom  my  faithless  boons' defy ; 
The  brave  is  to  himself  a  deity. 
Though  blest  Astrea's  gone,  some  soil  remains 
Where  Fortune^  is  the  slave,  and  Merit  reigns. 

"  The  Tiber  boasts  his  Julian  progeny, 
Thames  his  Nassau,  the  Nile  his  Ptolemy. 
Iberia,  yet  for  future  9 way  designed, 
Shall,  for  a  Hesse,  a  ^eater  Mordaunt  find.     360 
Thus  Ariadne  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  lost  a  hero,  and  she  found  a  god.*' 


CANTO  V. 

Whev  the  still  Night,  with  peaceful  poppies 

crown'd, 
llad  spread  her  shady  pinions  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  slumbering  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dream, 
"V^ile  groves  and  streams  are  the   soft  virgin's 
The  surges  gently  dash  against  the  shore,  [theme; 
Flocks  quit  the  plains,  and  galley-slaves  the  oar; 
^eep  shakes  its  downy  wings  o'er  mortal  eyes ;   ' 
Marmillo  is  the  only  wretch  it  flies;  . 
He  finds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief; 
Then  seeks  from  this  soliloquy  relief.  10 

'*  Long  have  I  reign'd  nmivaVd  in  the  town, 
pppress'd  with  fees,  and  deafen'd  with  renown. 

"  None  e*er  could  die  with  due  solemnity, 
Utiless  his  passport  first  was  sign'd  by  me. 
My  arbitrary  bounty's  undenyM  ; 
I  give  reversions,  and  for  heirs  provide. 
None  could  the  tedious  naptial  state  support, 
But  I,  to  make  it  easy,  make  it  short.' 
I  set  the  discontented  matrons  free. 
And  ransom  husbands  from  captivity.  SO 

Shall  one  of  such  importance  then  png^ge 
In  noisy  riot  and  in  civil  rage  ? 
No :  1  'U  endeavour  straight  a  peace,  and  so 
Preserve  my  character  and  person  too.'' 

ButDiscord,  that  still  haunts  with  hideousmieu 
Those  dire  abodes  where  Hymen  once  hath  been. 
Overheard  Mirmillo*s  anguish ;  then  begun 
In  peevi.«h  accents  to  express  her  own  : 
**  Hare  I  so  often  banish'd  lazy  peace 
From  her  dark  volitude,  and  lov'd  recess  I         30 


•^ave  I  made  South  and  Sheriock  diiagre^ 

nd  puzzle  truth  with  learn'd  obscority  } 
z*"  nd  does  the  fiuthful  Ferguson  profeM 
His  ardour  still  for  animosities  } 
Have  I,  Britannia's  safety  to  ensure, 
Expos'd  her  naked  to  be  most  secure  } 
Have  I  made  pi^rties  opposite,  unlte^. 
In  monstrous  leagues  or  amicable  spite. 
To  curse  their  country,  whilst  the  commoo  erf 
1%  freedom ;  but  their  aim  the  ministiy  ?  49 

And  shall  a  dastard's  cowardice  prevent 
The  war,  so  long  I  've  laboured  to  foment  }^ 
No,  'tis  resolv'd,  he  either  shall  comply. 
Or  I  Ml  renounce  my  ^an  divinity.** 

With  that,  the  bag  approoch'd  Mirmitto's  bed. 
And,  ^kin^  Suerpo's  meagre  shape,  she  said : 

"  At  noon  of  night  I  hasten,  to  dispel 
Those  tumults  in  your  pensive  bosom  dweD. 
I  dreamt  but  now  I  heard  your  heaving  sighs. 
Nay,  saw  the  tears  debating  in  your  eyes.         50 
I  O  that 't  were  but  a  dream  !  but  threats  I  find 
Lour  in  your  looks,  and  rankle  4n  your  mind. 
Speak,  whence  it  is  this  late  disorder  flowi. 
That  shakes  your  soul  and  troubles  your  repose. 
Mistakes  in  practice  scarce  coald  give  you  pain; 
Too  well  you  know  the  dead  will  ne^  complain. 

"  What  looks  discover,  said  the  homicide. 
Would  be  a  fruitless  industry  to  hide. 
My  safety  first  1  must  consult,  and  then 
I  '11  serve  ouir  suflering  party  with  my  pen.**     60 
"AU  should,"   reply'd  the  hag,  •*  their  talent 
The  roost  attempting  eft  the  least  discern,  [learn; 
Let  Peteiborough  speak,  and  VanbEugfa  write, 
Soft  Aeon  court,  and  rough  Cecinna  fight :  ^ 
Such  must  succeed ;  but  when  th'  enervate  aim 
Beyond  their  force,  they  still  contend  for  shame. 
Had  Coldbatch  printed  nothing  of  his  own. 
He  had  not  been  the  Saffold  of  the  town. 
Asses  and  owls,  unseen,  their  kind  betray. 
If  these  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray.        *!^ 
Had  Wesley  never  aim'd  in  verse  to  please. 
We  had  not  rank'd  him  with  our  Ogilbys. 
Still  censures  will  on  dull  pretenders  ftiU  ; 
A  Codrus  should  expect  a  Juvenal. 
Ill  lines,  but  like  illpaintiniifs,  areallow'd. 
To  set  off,  and  to  recommend  the  good. 
So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil ; 
And  to  a  Bentley  't  is  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

*<  Consider  well  the  Ulent  you 'possess ; 
To  strive  to  make  it  more,  would  make  it  less:  90 
And  recollect  what  gratitude  is  due. 
To  those  whose  party  you  abandon  now. 
To  them  you  owe  your  odd  magnificence. 
But  to  your  stars  your  magazine  of  sense. 
Haspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shtn'd. 
With  one  fat  slave  before,  and  none  behind. 
Then  haste  and  join  your  true  intrepid  friends. 
Success  on  vigour  and  dispatch  depends.** 

Labouring  in  doubts  Mirmillo  stood ;  then  said, 
"  T  is  hisrd  to  undertake,  if  gain  dissuade ;     90 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  87—104.  Originally  thus. 

But  soon  what  they  >ve  exalted  they  lldiscaid, 

And  set  up  Carus  or  the  city  bard. 

Alarm'd  at  this  the  hero  cor  rage  took. 
And  storms  of  tprrour threatened  in  his  look. 
"My  dread  resolves,"  he  cry'd "  Til  straight por- 
The  fury,  satisfy'd,  in  smiles  withdrew,      [sue;'* 
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What  fool  for  noity  foods  large  foes  would  leave  ? 
Ten  luDrvesta  more  vonkl  all  I  wish  for  give.** 

**  True  man !» i«ply*d  the  elf;  **  by  choice  dis- 
Bver  oontriving  pain,  and  never  pleasM.     [easM, 
A  present  good  they  slight,  an  absent  choose ; 
j^nd  what  they  have,  for  what  they  have  not,  lose. 
False  prospects  all  their  true  delights  destroy, 
Hesolv'd  to  want,  yet  lahoaring  to  enjoy. 
In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live, 
At  substance  oft  unmov'd,  for  shadows  grieve.  100 
Children  at  toys,  a«  men  at  titles,  aim  $ 
And  in  efiisct  both  covet  but  the  same. 
This  Philip's  ton  prov>d  in  revolving  yearv ; 
And  first  for  rattles,  then  for  worldeshed  tean." 
'   The  fory  spoke ;  then  in  a  moment  fir*d 
The  hero's  breast  with  tempests,  and  retii^d. 

In  boding  dreams  MirmUlo  spent  the  night, 
And  frigfatfol  phantoms  danc'd  before  bis  sight, 
Till  the  pale  Pleiads  clos'd  their  eyes  of  light. 
At  length  gay  mom  glows  in  theeastem  skies,  1 10 
The  larks  in  raptures  through  the  ether  rise, 
The  azure  mists  scud  o'er  the  dewy  Uwns, 
The  chanter  at  bis  early  matins  yawns. 
The  amaranth  opes  its  leaves,  the  lys  its  bells, 
And  Progne  her  complaint  of  Tereus  tells. 
As  bold  Mirmillo  the  grey  dawn  descries, 
Arm*d  cap-a-pee,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies, 
And  finds  the  legions  planted  at  their  post ; 
Where  mighty'  aiuerpo  fill'd  the  eye  the  most. 
Mis  arms  were  made,  if  we  may  credit  fame,    1 30 
By  Mulciber,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham. 
Of  tempered  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
A  nd  yet  the  work  the  metal  for  surpassed. 
A  foliage  of  the  vulnerary  leaves,  [ceives. 

Orav'd"  round  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  de- 
Around  the  centre  Pate's  bright  trophies  lay, 
Probes,  saws,  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 
Embost  upon  the  field,  a  battle  stood 
Of  leeches  spouting  haemorrhoidal  blood.    - 
The  artist  too  express'd  the  solemn  state  ISO 

Of  grave  physicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
About  each  symptom  how  they  disagree. 
But  bow  unanimous  in  case  of  fee. 
Whilst  each  assassin  his  Icarn'd  colleague  tires 
With  leam'd  impertinence,  the  sick  expires. 

Beneath  this  blazing  orb  bright  fiuerpo  shone, 
Himself  an  Atlas,  and  his  shield  a  moon. 
A  postal  for  his  truncheon  led  the  van. 
And  bis  high  helmet  was  a  close-stool  pan. 
His  crest  an  ibis,  brandishing  her  beak,  140 

And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 
This  when  the  young  Suerpo'ides  beheld. 
His  (ace  in  nurse's  brejist  the  boy  conceai'd; 
Then  peept,and  with  th'  efiulgent  helm  would  play, 
And  as  the  monster  gap'd,  would  shrink  away. 
Thus  sometimes  joy  prevailed,  and  sometimes  foar; 
And  tears  and  smiles  alternate  passions  were. 

As  Suerpo  towering  stood  in  martial  might, 
Pteific  Carus  sparklctl  on  the  right. 
An  oran  outang  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  150 

His  plume  confessed  the  capon  whence  it  sprung. 
His  motly  m^il  scarce  could  the  hero  bear, 
Haranguing  thus  the  tribunes  of  the  war: 
-     "  FamM  chieft, 
Por  present  triumphs  bom,  design^  for  more. 
Your  virtue  I  admire,  your  valour  more. 
If  batfle  be  resolv'd,  you  '11  find  this  hand 
Can  deal  out  destiny,  and  fote  command. 
Our  foes  in  throngs  shall  hide  the  crimson  plain. 
And  their  Apollo  interpose  in  vain.  160 


Though  gods  themselves  engage,  a  Diomed 
With  ease  could  show  a  deity  can  bleed. 

**  But  war^  rough  trade  should  beby  fool^  profest. 
The  truest  rubbish  fills  a  trench  the  best 
Let  quinsies  throttle,  and  the  quartan  shake,  16^ 
Or  dropsies  drown,  and  gout  and  colics  rack ; 
Let  sword  and  pestilence  lay  waste,  while  we 
Wage  bloodless  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  no»  arm  fur  fame ; 
The  dead  I  raise,  my  chivalry  proclaim ;         170 
Diseases  baffled,  and  lost  health  restor'd. 
In  Fame's  bright  list  my  victories  recon!. 
More  lives  from  me  their  preservation  own. 
Than  lovers  lose  if  foir  Cdrnelia  frown." 

**  Your  cures,  shrill  Suerpo  cry*d,  aloud  you  tell. 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  priest,  in  Samothraoe  of  old, 
Thus  reason'd  with  Philopidas  the  bold : 
<  Immortal  gods  yon  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  state  of  human  kind.      180 
Either  they  hear  not,  or  regard  not  prayer; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  that  wisdom  infinite  must  know: 
Power  infinite  must  act'  *  •  I  grant  it  'so.' 
Haste  straight  to  Neptune's  fone;  survey  with  zeal 
The  walls.'  *  What  then  ?•  reply»dthe  infidel. 

*  Observe  those  numerous  throngs,  in  efiigy. 
The  gods  have  sav'd  from  the  devouring  sea.' 

*  Tis  true,  their  pictures  that  escap'd'you  keep, 
But  where  are  theirs  that  perish'd  in  the  deep  ?' 

"  Vaunt  now  no  more  the  triumph  of  your  skill. 
But  though  unfec*d,  exert  your  arm,  and  kill. 
Our  scouts  have  learn'd  the  posture  of  the  foe;    • 
In  war,  surprises  surest  conduct  show." 

But  Fame,  tliat  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals,    . 
That  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormond's  valour  tells; 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  iu  Cavendish,  reigns, 
Varro*s  magnificence  with  Maro's  strains; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  stretch 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach; 
On  nimble  wings  to  Warwick-Ianc  repairs,      SOl 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares. 
Confusion  in  each  countenance  appear'd, 
A  council's  call'd,  and  Stentor  ^  first  was  heard  ; 
His  labouringlungs  the  thron'dprsetorium  rent. 
Addressing  thus  the  passive  president : 

'•  Machaon  ■,  whose  experience  we  adore, 
Great  a«  your  matchless  merit,  is  your  power. 
At  your  approach,  the  baffled  tyrantDeatb[teetb. 
Breaks  his  keen  shafts,  and  grinds  his  chkshing 
To  you  we  leave  the  conduit  of  the  day ;         211 
What  you  command  your  vassals  must  obey. 
If  th*is  dread  enterprise  you  would  decline. 
We'll  send  to  treat,  and  stifle  the  design. 
But,  if  my  arguments  had  force,  we'd  try 
To  humble  our  audacious  foes,  or  die  t 
Our  spite,  they  'il  find,  to  their  advantage  leans; 
The  end  is  gocKl,  no  matter  for  the  means. 
So  modem  casuists  their  talents  try. 
Uprightly  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  lie."  820 

He  had  not  finished,  till  th*  out-guards  descry'd  ' 
Bright  columns  move  in  formidable  pride; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  205.— True  to  extremes,  yet  to  dull  forms  a 

slave. 
He's  always  dully  gay,  or  vainly  grave. 
With  indignation,  and  a'daring  air. 
He  pans'd  awhile,  and  thus  address'd  the  chair, 
'  Dr!  Ooodall.  ^       *  Sir  Thomas  Millington. 
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GARTH'S  POEMS. 


The  pawing  pooip  to  daszled  from  «far> 
It  seem'd  a  triumph,  rather  than  a  war.       [grew, 
Though  wide  the  front,  though  gross  the  phalanx 
It  look'd  less  dreadful  as  it  nearer  grenr. 

The  adverse  host  for  action  straight  prepare ; 
All  htger  to  unveil  the  face  of  war.  [field, 

Their  chiefe  lace  on  their  helnis,  -and  take  the 
And  to  their  trusty  squire  resign  the  shield .   230 
To  paint  each  koWht,  their  ardour  and  aUurms, 
"Would  ask  the  Muse  that  sung  the  frogs  in  arms. 

And  now  the  signal  summons  to  the  fray ; 
Mock  falchions  flash,  and  paltry  ensigns  play. 
Their  patron  god  his  silver  bow-strings  twangs; 
Tough  harness  rustles,  and  bold  armour  clangs ; 
The  piercing  caustica  ply  their  spiteful  power ; 
Emetics  ranch,  and  keen  cathartics  scour ^ 
The  deadly  drugs  in  double  doses  fly  ;> 
And  pestles- peal  a  martial  symphony.  HO 

Now  ttom  their  leveird  syringes  they  poor 
The  liquid  volley  of  a  missive  shower. 
Not  storms  of  sleet,  which  o*er  the  Baltic  drive, 
Fush*d  on  by  northern  gusts  such  horrour  give. 
like  spouts  in  sout'hern  seas  the  deluge  broke,    * 
And  numbers  sunk  beneath  th*  impetuous  stroke. 

So  when  leviathans  dispute  the  reign 
And  ancontroVd  dominion  of  the  main.; 
-  From  the  rent  rocks  whole  coral  groves  are  ton, 
And  isles  of  sea-weed  on  the  waves  are  bom ;  250 
Such  watery  stores  from  their  spread  nostrils  fly, 
Tift  doubtful  which  is  sea,  and  which  is  sky. 
/    And  now  the  staggering  braves,  led  by  despair. 
Advance,  and  to  return  the  charge  prepare. 
Each  seizes  for  his  shield  a  spacious  scale, 
And  the  brass  weights  fly  thick  as  showers  of  hail. 
\   Whole  heaps  of  warriors  welter  on  the  ground. 
With  gally*pots  and  broken  phials  crown*d ; 
Whilst  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  resound. 

Thus  when  some  stona  its  crystal  quarry  reads, 
And  Jove  in  rattling  showers  of  ice  descends;  [260 
Mount  Athos  shakes  the  forests  on  his  brow, 
Whilst  down  his  wounded  sides  fresh  torrents 

flow. 
And   leaves  and  limbs  of  trees  overspread  the 
vale  below. 

But  now,  all  order  lost,  promiscuous  blows 
ConfixsMly  fall ;  perplexed  the  battle  grows. 
From  Stentor's  *  arm  a  massy  opiate  flies. 
And  straight  a  deadly  sleep  clos'd  Caru's  e>'es. 
At  Colon  4  great  Scrtorius  buckthorn  flung,  [stung; 
Who  with  fierce  gripes,  like  those  of  death,  was 

VARIATIONS. 

Vcr.  221 .    What  Rtentor  ofier'd  was  by  most  ap- 
proved ; 
But  several  voices  several  methods  mov'd. 
At  length  th*  adventurous  heroes  all  agree 
T'  expect  the  foe,  and  act  defensively. 
Into  the  shop  their  bold  battalions  move. 
And  what  their  chief  commands,  the  rest  approve. 
"^  Down  from  thewalls  they  tear  the  shelves  in  haste. 
Which  on  their  flank  for  pftlisades  are  plac'd ; 
And  tlien  behind  the  counter  rang'd  they  stand. 
Their  front  so  well  secur'd,  t*  obey  command. 

And  now  the  scouts  the  adverse  hosts  descry^ 
Blu^  aprons  in  the  air  for  colours  fly: 
With  unresisted  force  they  urge  their  way, 
And  find  the  foe  embattled  in  array. 

<  Dr.  jGoodall  against  Dr.  Tyson.    4  Dr.  Birch 


But  with  a  dauntless  and  disdainfbl  mtea        271 
Hurl'd  back  steel  pills,  and  hit  him  on  the  i 
Chiron  ^  attack'd  Talthibius  with  iocb  mii^t. 
One  pass  had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropic  knigfat^ 
Who  straight  retreated  to  evad^  tbe  wound. 
But  in  a  flood  of  apozem  was  drown'd. 
This  Psylas^  saw,  and  to  the  victor  said, 
<*  Thou  Shalt  not  long  survive  th*  onwieidy  dead. 
Thy  fate  shall  follow  ;^  to  confirm  it,  swore. 
By  th'  image  of  Priapus,  which,  be  bore :  280 

And  rai8*d  an  eagle  stone,  invoking  load 
On  Cynthia,  leaning  o'er  a  silver  doad: 

**  Great  queen  of  night,  and  empress  of  the  aeas^ 
If  faithful  to  thy  midnight  mysteries. 
If  still  observant  of  my  early  vows. 
These  hands  have  eas'd  the  moomiiig  matronH 
Direct  this  rais'd  avenging  arm  aright ;     [throws. 
So  may  loud  cymbals  aid  thy  labooringli^t.'* 
He  said,  and  let  the  ponderoiia  fragment  iy 
At  Chiron,  but  learn'd  Hermes  pat  it  by.         990 

Though  the  haianguing  god  surveyM  the  war»  . 
That  day  the  Muse's  sons  were  pot  hia  < 
Two  friends,  adepts,  the  TrismeJiMts  by  i 
Alike  their  features,  and  alike  their  flame  ; 
As  simpling  near  fiftir  Tweed  each  aofig  bytMrn, 
The  listening  river  would  neglect  his  urn. 
Those  lives  they  fail'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill. 
Their  Muse  could  make  immortal  with  her  quill; 
But  leam'd  inquiries  after  natures  state  • 
Dissolv'd  the  league,  and  kindled  a  debate.      300 
The  one,  for  lofty  labou^  fhiftful  known* 
Fill'd  magazines  with  volumes  of  his  own. 
At  his  once-fiivbmr'd  friend  a  tome  he  threw. 
That  from  its  birth  had  slept  unseen  till  now  ; 
Stunn'd  with  theblow,  the  batter'd  bard  retlr'd. 
Sunk  down,  and  in  a  simile  expired.  • 

And  now  the  cohorts  shake,  the  legionc  ply. 
The  yielding  flanks  confess  the  victory.. 
Stentor,  undaunted  still,  with  noble  rage     . 
Sprung  through  the  battle,  S^uerpo  to  engage.  310 
Fierce  was  the  onset,  the  dispute  was  great. 
Both  could  not  vanquish,  neitiier  would  retreat; 
Each  combatant  his  adversary  mauls, 
With  baiterM  bed-pans,  and  stav'd  urinals.  _ 
On  Steutor's  crest  the  useful  chrystal  breaks. 
And  tears  of  amber  gntter'd  down  bis  cheeks : 
But  whilst  the  champion,  as  late  rumours  tell. 
Designed  a  sure  decisive  stroke,  he  fell : 
And  as  the  victor  hovering  a*er  him  stood, 
With  arms  extended,  thus  the  suppliant  sued :  330 

"  When  honour's  lost,  »t  is  a  relief  to  die ; 
Death's  but  a  sure  retreat  from  infamy. 
But,  to  the  lost'if  pity  might  be  shown. 
Reflect  on  yonng  Suerpoides  thy  son ; 
Then  pity  mine,  for  such  an  infant  grace  •  • 
Smiles  in  his  eyes  and<flatters  in  his  face. 
If  be  was  near  compassion  be  'd  create. 
Or  else  lament  nis  wretched  parent's  fate. 
Thine  is  the  glory,  and  the  field  is  thine ; 
To  thee  the  lov'd  Dispensary  1  resign.*'  350 

At  this  the  victors  own  such  extastes, 
As  Memphian  priests  if  their  Osiris  sneeze : 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clangour  fir'd; 
Or  simpering  prudes  with  sprightly  Nantz  iuspir'd; 
Or  Sultans  rais'd  from  dupgeons  to  a  crown  ; 
Or  fasting  zealots  when  the  sermon's  done. 

Awhil»4he  chief  the  deadly  stroke  declined, 
Aiul  found  compassion  pleading  in  his  mind. 

s  Dr.  Gill  against  Dr.  Ridley.  ^  Dr.  Chaaiberlain. 
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THE  DISFEN3ART.    CANTO  VI. 


^*i 


3nt  whiUtlie  TMw'd  with  pity  the  dittran^d, 
He  spy'd  Signetor ''  writ  apoo  his  breast  340 

Thea  tow'nU  the  fkten  he  toss'd  hig  thfeatening 


And,  fir'd  with  flM>re  than  mortal  ftiry,  nid: 

**  Sooner  than  I  >11  firom  vow^d  revenge  desist, 
His  Holiness  shall  tarn  a  Saietist; 
Janseoins  and  the  Jesoits  apne» 
The  mqaaitionwinkatheray, 
Wmn  convocations  own  the  cfanrch  secnrie, 
And  more  consult  her  doctrine  than  her  power.'' 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage. 
To  jMiocture  the  still  supplicating  sage.  950 

But,  while  bis  thoughts  that  fatal  stroke  decree, 
Apollo  interpos'd  in  form  of  fee. 
The  chief  great  Psean^  golden  tresses  knew^ 
He  own*d  the  god,  and  his  rais'd  arm  withdrew. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-staiis  we  've  seen. 
Two  Tritons  of  a  rough  athletic  mien. 
Sourly  dispute  some  quarrel  ef  the  flood. 
With  knuckles  bmis'd>  and  face  besmear'd  in 

blood; 
But,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  (are, 
Both  quit  the  fray,  and  to  their  oani  repair.     360 

The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls. 
His  fistunclencheS)  and  the  weapon  fiUls. 


CANTO  VI. 


While  the  shrill  clangour  of  the  battle  rings, 
Auspicious  Health  appeared  on  Zephyr's  wings ; 
She  seem'd  a  cherub  most  divinely  bright, ' 
■More  soft  than  air,  moi%  gay  than  morning-light. 
A  charm  she  takes  from  each  excelling  &ir,         ^ 
And  borraws  Carlisle's  shape,  and  Grafton*s  air. 
Her  eyes  like  Banelagh*8  their  beams  disponf^e. 
With  Churchill's  bloom,  and  Berkeley's  innocence; 
Od  Iris  thus  the  differing  beams  bestow 
The  dye,  that  pai nts  the  wonders  of  her  bow ;     10 
£n>m  the  fair  nymph  a  vocal  music  falls. 
As  to  Machaon  thus  the  goddess  calif :     [shown, 

^*  Enough,  th*  achievement  of  your  arms  you  *ve 
You  seek  a  triumph  you  should  blush  to  own. 

**  Haste  to  th*  Elysian  fields,  those  bless'd  abodes. 
Where  Harvey  sits  among  the  demi-gods. 
Consult  that  sacred  sage,  he  11  soon  disclose 
The  method  Uiat  must  mollify  these  woes. 
l/'t  CelsusS  for  that  enterprise  prepare. 
His  conduct  to  the  Shades  shall  be  my  care*'     20 

Aghast  the.  heroes  stood  dlssolv'd  in  fear, 
A  form  so  heavenly  bright  they  could  not  bear; 
Celsus,  alone  unmov'd,  the  sight  beheld. 
The  rest  in  pale  confusion  left  the  field. 

So  when  the  pygmies,  marahaird  on  the  plains, 
Wage  puny  war,  against tb*  invading  cranes; 
The  puppets  to  their  bodkin  spears  repair. 
And  scatter'd  feathers  flutter  in  the  air; 
Hut,  when  the  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove 
Sloops  on  bis  sounding  pinions  from  above,        SO 
Among  tlie  brakes  the  fairy  nation  crowds, 
And  the  Strimonian  squadron  seeks  the  clouds. 

YARIATIOIVS. 

Ver.  342.  Faith  stand  unmov'd  through  Stilling- 

fleet'>  defence. 
And  Locke  for  mystery  abandon  sense. 

''Those  members  of  the  college  that  obsertre  a 
late  sUtote,  are  called  by  thn  apothecaries  Si^- 
wiw  men. 

'  Dr.  Bateman, 


And  now  the  delegate  prepares  to  go 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  realms  below; 
Then  takes  amomum.for  the  golden  hpugh. 
Thrice  did  the  goddess  with  her  saorad  mmuk 
The  pavement  strike;  and  dtiaight  at  her  eom- 
The  willing  surfiwe  opens,  and  descries        [maud 
A  deep  descent  that  leads  to  nether  skies. 
Hygeia  to  the  silent  region  tends ;  40 

And  with  his  heavenly  guide  the  charge  descends^ 
Thus  Nnma,  when  to  hallow'd  caves  retir'd. 
Was  by  iBgeria  guarded  and  inspired. 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  globe  they  spy 
The  beds  where  sleeping  vegetables  lie. 
Till  the  glad  sammons  of  a  genial  i*ay 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  today. 
Hence  pancies  trick  themselves  in  various  hue. 
And  hence  jonquils  derive  their  fragrant  dew ; 
Hence  the  carnation  And  the  bashful  roae   '       50 
Theiv  virgin  blushes  to  the  mom  disclose; 
Hfince  the  chaste  lily  rises  to  the  light. 
Unveils  her  snowy  breasts,  and  charms  the  sight; 
Hence  arbours  are  with  twining-greens  arrmy'd, 
T'  oblige  complatning  lovers  with  their  shade  ; 
And  hence  on  Daphne's  laurei'd  forehead  grow 
Immortal  wreaths  for  Phoebos  and  Nassau. 

The  insects  here  their  lingering  trance  survive: 
Benumbed  they  seem'd,  and  doubtful  if  alivet 
From  winter's  fury  hither  they  repair,  60 

And  stay  for  milder  skies  and  softer  air. 
Down  to  these  cells  obscener  reptiles  creep. 
Where  hateful  nutes  and  painted  lizards  sleep ; 
Where  shivering  snakes  the  summer  solstice  wait ; 
,  Unfurl  their  painted  folds,  and  slide  in  state. 
Here  their  new  (brm  the  numb'd  emcse  hide 
Their  numerous  feet,  in  slender  bandage  ty'd: 
Soon  as  the  kindling  ear  begins  to  rise. 
This  upstart  race  their  native  clod  despiae. 
And  proud  of  painted  wings  attempt  the  skies.   70 

Now  those  profounder  regions  chey  explore. 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore. 
Here,  sullen  to  the  sight,  at  large  is  spread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mass  of  lumpish  lead. 
There,  glimmering  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  seen 
The  light  aspiring  seeds  of  sprightly  tin. 
The  copper  sparkles  next  in  ruddy  streaks; 
And  in  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks. 
The  silver  then,  with  bright  and  bumish'd  grace. 
Youth  and  a  blooming  lustre  in  its  face,  80 

To  th'  arms  of  those  more  yielding  metals  flies. 
And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies. 
So  close  they  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire; 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  chymist's  fire. 

Near  these  the  delegate  with  wonder  spies 
Where  floods  of  living  silver  serpentise; 
Where  richest  metals  their  bright  looks  put  on. 
And  golden  streams  through  amber  channels  run; 
Where  light's  gay  god  descends,  to  ripen  genu. 
And  lend  a  lustre  brighter  than  his  t^eams.         90 

Here  he  observes  the  subterranean  cells,    . 
Where  wanton  Nature  sports  in  idle  shells. 
Some  helicoeids,  some  conical  appear : 
lliese,  mitres  emulate,  those  turbans  are. 
Here  marcasites  in  various  figure  wait. 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  state : 
'Till  drops  that  from  impending  rocks  descend 
Their  substance  petrify,  and  progress  end. 
Nigh,  livid  seas  of  kindled  sulphur  flow, 
And,  whilst  eurag'd,  their  fiery  surges  glow,     lOO 
Convulsions  in  the  labouring  mountains  rise. 
And  hnrl  their  melted  vitals  to  the  skies. 
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He  views  with  homor  next  the  noisy  cave. 
Where  with  hoarse  dins  imprison'd  tempests  rave ; 
Where  damorDus  hurricanes  attempt  their  flight. 
Or,  whiriing  in  tumnltuoas  eddies,  fight. 
Tbe  waning  winds  unmov'd  Hygeia  heard, 
Brav'd  their  load  jars,  hut  much  for  Celsus  fearM. 
Andromeda  so^  whilst  her  hero  fought, 
ShoolL  for  his  danger,  but  her  own  forgot     '     110 

And  now  the  goddess  with  her  charge  descends, 
Whilst  scarce  one  cheerftil  glimpse  their  steps  be- 
friends. 
Here  his  forsaken  seat  old  Chaos  keeps; 
And,  undistarb'd  by  form,  in  silence  sleeps; 
A  grisly  wight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye. 
An  awkward  lump  of  shapeless  anarchy. 
With  sordid  age  his  features  are  defac'd ; 
His  lands  unpeopled,  and  his  countries  waste. 
To  these  dark  realms  much  learned  lumber  creeps. 
There  copious  Morton  safe  in  silence  sleeps;  '120 
Where  mushroom  libels  in  oblivion  lie, 
And,  soon  as  bom,  like  other  monsters,  die. 
Upon  a  couch  of  jet,  in  these  abodes, 
Dull  Night,  his  melancholy  consort,  nods. 
No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ ; 
But  their  dark  hours  they  waste  in  barren  joy. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey 
Where  Death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  sway. 
In  the  cU>se  covert  of  a  cypress  grove. 
Where  goblins  frisk,  and  airy  spectres  rove,    130 
Yawns  a  dark  cave,  with  awful  horronr  wide, . 
And  there  the  monarch's  triumphs  are  descry'd; 
Confus'dy  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eye. 
The  beggar's  pouch  and  prince's  porple  lie;  ' 
Dim  lamps  with  sickly  rays  scarce  seem  to  glow; 
Sighs  heave  in  moumfol  moans,  and  tears  o'erflow; 
Restless  Anxiety,  foriom  Despair, 
And  all  the  foded  family  of  Care ; 
Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress, 
Make  up  the  fri^tfol  borrour  of  the  place.     1  iO 

Within  its  dreadful  jaws  those  furies  wait. 
Which  execute  the  harsh  decrees  of  Fate. 
Febris  is  first:  the  bag  relentless  hears 
The  virgrin's  sighs,  and  sees  the  infant's  tears. 
In  her  parch'd  eye-balls  fiery  meteors  reign; 
And  restless  ferments  revel  in  each  vein. 

Then   Hydrops   ntii  appears  amongst   the 
throng; 
Bloated,  and  big,  she  slowly  sails  along. 
But,  like  a  miser,  in  excess  she 's  poor, 
And  pines  for  thirst  amidst  her  watery  store.   150 

Now  loathsome  Lepra,  that  ofifensive  spright, 
With  foul  eruptions  ^tai n'd,  ofiends  the  sight; 
Still  deaf  to  beauty's  soft  persuading  power; 
Nor  can  bright  Hebe's  charms  her  bloom  secure. 

Whilst  meagre  Pthisis  gives  a  silent  blow, 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow: 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults,  are  shown ; 
She  starves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town. 
Behind  stood  crowds  of  much  inferior  foide. 
Too  numerous  to  repeat,  too  foul  to  name;      160 
The  vassals  of  their  monarch's  tyranny. 
Who,  at  hie  nod,  on  fatal  errands  fly. 

Now  Celsus,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invades 
The  silent  region  of  the  fleeting  shades; 
Where  rocks  and  ruefol  deserts  are  descry'd. 
And  sullen  Styx  rolls  down  his  la2y  tide; 
Th  n  shows  tbe  ferry-man  the  plant  h^  bore. 
And' claims  bis  passage  to  the  further  shore. 
To  ^vhom  the  Stygian  pilot,  smiling,  said, 
**  You  need  no  passport  to  demand  our  aid.     170 


Physidans  never  linger  on  this  strand: 
Old  Charon 's  present  still  at  their  < 
Our  awfiil  monarch  and  his  consort  owe 
To  them  the  peopling  of  the  realms  betow.** 
Then  in  his  swarthy  hand  he  graap*d  tbe  oar, 
Receiv'd  his  guests  aboard,  and  ahov'd  firom  shore. 

Now,  as  the  goddess  and  her  charge  prepare 
To  breathe  the  sweets  of  soft  Elysian  air, 
Upon  the  left  they  spy  a  pensive  shade, 
Who  on  his  bended  arm  had  rais'd  bis  head:    180 
Pale  grief  sat  heavy  on  his  monmfhl  look ; 
To  u^om,  not  unconcem'd,  thus  Celsus  spolce; 

**  T^l  me,  thou  much  afflicted  shade,  why  si^ 
Burst  from  your  breast,  and  torrents  from  your 

eyes: 
And  who  those  mangled  manes  are,  whieh  liiow 
A  sullen  satisfaction  at  your  woe  ?** 

**  Since,"  said  the  ghost,"  with  pity  jcn'U  attend. 
Know,  I  'm  Ou&icum^  once  your  ftrmest  firicnd; 
And  on  this  barren  beach  in  discontent 
Am  doom'd  to  stay,  till  th'  angry  powers  ralent.  1 90 
Those  spectres,  seam'd  with  scars,  that  threaten 
Tbe  victims  of  my  late  ill-oondoct  are.        [there. 
They  vex  with  endless  clamours  my  repose: 
This  wants  his  palate;  that  demands  his  nose: 
And  here  they  execute  stem  Pinto's  will. 
And  ply  me  every  moment  with  a  pill." 

Then  Celsus  thus:  "  O  much-lamented  state! 
How  rigid  is  the  sentence  you  relate  i 
Methinks  I  recollect  your  former  air,  [were! 

But  ah,  how  much  you  're  changed  from  what  yon 
Insipid  as  your  late  ptisans  yon  lie,  ^1 

That  once  were  sprightlier  far  than  Mercury. 
At  tbe  sad  tale  you  tell,  the  poppies  weep. 
And  mourn  their  vegetable  souls  asleep; 
Th^  unctuous  larix,  and  the  healing  pine. 
Lament  your  fate  in  tears  of  turpentine. 
But  still  the  offspring  of  your  brain  shall  prove 
The  grocer's  care,  and  brave  the  rage  of  Jove : 
When  bonfires  Maze,  your  vagrant  works  shall  rise 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wondering  skies.  SIO 

*'  If  mortals  e'er  the  Stygian  powers  could  bend, 
l^ntreatles  to  their  awful  seats  I  'd  send. 
But,  since  no  human  arts  tbe  Fates  dissuade. 
Direct  me  how  to  find  bless'd  Harvey's  shade.** 
In  vain  th'  unhappy  ghost  still  urg'd  his  stay; 
Then,  rising  firom  the  ground,  he  sbow'd  the  way. 
Nigh  the  dull  shore  a  shapeless. mountain  stood. 
That  with  a  dreadful  frown  survey'd  the  flood. 
Its  fearfol  brow  no  lively  greens  put  or  ; 
No  frisking  goats  bound  o'er  the  ridgy  stone.    220 
To  gain  the  summit  the  bright  goddess  try'd; 
And  Celsus  foUow'd,  by  degrees,  his  guide. 

Th' ascent  thus  conquered,  now  they  tower  oa 
high. 
And  taste  th*  iodulgenoe  of  a  milder  sky. 
Loose  breezes  on  their  airy  pinions  play. 
Soft  in&ht  blossoms  their  chaste  odours  pay^ 
And  roses  blush  their  fragrant  lives  away. 
Coolt  streams  through  flowery  meadows  gently 

glide; 
And,  as  they  pass,  their  painted  banks  they  chide. 
These  blissful  {>lains  no  blights  nor  mildews  fear, 
The  flowers  ne'er  fade,  and  shrubs  are  mvrtles 
The  mom  awakes  tbe  tulip  from  her  bed;     [here. 
Ere  noon  in  painted  pride  she  decks  her  head, 
Rob'd  in  rich  dye  she  triumphs  on  the  green. 
And  every  flower  does  homage  to  their  queen.  S35 

*Dii  Morton. 
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So,  when  bright  Venn*  rises  from  the  ilood, 
Aroond  in  tbnmf  s  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd ; 
The  Tritons  gaze,  and  tune  each  yocal  shell. 
And  every  grace  unsung,  the  waves  conceal. 

The  delegate  observes,  with  wondering  eyes,  340 
Ambronal  dews  descend,  and  incense  rise; 
Then  hastens  onward  to  the  pensiv^  grove. 
The  silent  mansion  of  disastrcms  love* 
Here  Jealousy  withjaundic'd  looks  appears. 
And  broken  slumbers,  and  fantastic  fears« 
The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings. 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmurs  sings. 
No  winds  but  sighs  there  are,  no  Boods  but  tears; 
Each  conscious  tree  a  tragic  signal  bears. 
Their  wounded  bark  records  some  broken  vow. 
And  willow-garlands  hang  oit  every  bough. 

Olivia  here  in  solitude  he  found, 
Her  d<>wn-cast  eyes  fix'd  on  the  silent  ground: 
Her  dress  neglected,  and  unbound  her  hair. 
She  seem'd  the  dyiiig  image  of  despair. 
Bow  lately  did  this  celebrated  ihing 
Blate  in  the  box,  and  sparkle  in  the  ring; 
Till  the  green-sickness  and  love's  force  betrayM 
To  Death's  remorselesA  arms  th'  unhappy  maid! 

All  o*er  confus'd  the  guilty  lover  stood,      860 
The  light  forsook  his  eyes,  his  dieeks  the  blood; 
An  icy  horrour  sbivei'd  in  his  look, 
Ai  to  thb  cold-complexidn*d  nymph  he  spoke: 
**  Tell  me,  dear  shade,  from  whence  such  anxious 
care, 
Yoor  looks  disordered,  and  your  bosom  bare? 
Why  thus  you  languish  like  a  (Lrooping  flower, 
Crosh'd  by  the  weight  of  some  relentless  shower? 
Your  languid  looks,  your  late  ill-condUct  tell ; 
Oh  that,  instead  of  trash,  you  'd  taken  steelP' 
Stabb'd  withth'  unkind  reproach,  the  oonsciojis 
nlaid  sno 

Thus  to  her  late  insulting  lover  sAid: 
**  When  ladies  listen  not  to  loose  desire. 
You  style  our  modesty  onr  want  of  fire: 
Smile  or  forbid,  encoiirage  or  reprove. 
You  still  find  reasons  to  beliCve  we  love : 
Vainly  you  think  a  liking  we  betray. 
And  never  mean  the  peevish  things  we  say. 
Pew  are  the  fiiir-ooes  of  Rufllla's  make, 
Unask'd  she  grants,  uuiqjur'd  she  '11  forsake: 
But  several  Cslias,  Several  ages  boUst,  S80 

That  like,  where  reason  recommendJi  the  most. 
Where  heavenly  truth  and  tenderness  conspire. 
Chaste  passion  may  persuade  us  to  desire.** 

"Your  sex,"  he  cry'd,**as  custom  bids,  behavesT; 
In  forms  the  tyrant  ties  such  haughty  slaves. 
To  do  nice  condiict  right,  you  natu;ie  wrong; 
Impulses  are  but  weak,  where  reason's  strong. 
Some  want  the  courage;  but  how  few  the. flame ! 
They,  like  the  thing,  that  startle  at  the  name* 
The  lonely  Phcenix,  though  profess'd  a  nun,  290 
Warms  into  love,  and  kindles  at  the  Sun; 
Those  tales  of  spicy  urns  and  fragrant  fires 
Are  but  the  emblems  of  her  scorched  desires." 
Then,  as  he  strove  to  clasp  the  fleeting  fair. 
His  empty  arms  confessed  th'  impassive  air. 
From  bis  embrace  th'  unbody'd  spectre  flies. 
And,  as  she  mov'd,  she  chid  bim  with  her  eyes. 

They  hasten  now  to  that  delightful  plain. 
Where  the  glad  manes  of  the  bless'd  remain: 
Where  Harvey  gathers  simples,  to  bestow  300 
Immortal  youth  on  heroes'  shades  below. 
Soon  as  the  bright  Hygeia  was  in  view. 
The  venerable  sage  her  presence  knew : 


Thus  be— 

<*  Hail,  blooming  goddess!  thou  propitiona  power. 
Whose  blessings  mortals  more  than  life  implore ! 
With  so  much  lustre  your  bright  looks  endear. 
That  cottages  aro  courts  where  those'  appear. 
Mankind,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  smile  or  frown. 
Finds  ease  in  chains,  or  anguish  in  a  crown.  310 
<<  With  just  resentments  and  contempt  you  see 
The  foul  dissensions  of  the  fifumity; 
How  your  sad  Sickening  art  now  hangs  her  head. 
And,  once  a  science,  is  become  a  trade. 
Her  sons  ne'er  rifle  her  mysterious  store. 
But  study  nature  less,  and  lucre  more. 
Not  so  when  Rome  to  th'  Epidaurian  rais'd 
A  temple,  where  devoted  inoense  blaz'd. 
Oft  father  Tiber  views  the  lofty  fire, 
As  the  learn'd  son  is  worshipp*d  like  the  sire;  S20 
The  sage  with^Romulus  like  honours  claim; 
The  gift  of  life  and  laws  were  then  the  same, 
'*  I  ishow'd  of  old,  how  vital  currents  glide. 
And  the  meanders  of  the  refluent  tide. 
Then,  Willis,  why  spontaneous  actions  here. 
And  whence  involuntary  motions  there: 
And  how  the  spirits,  by  mechanic  laws. 
In  wild  careers  tumultuous  riots  cause. 
Nor  iv>uld  our  Wharton,  Bates,  and  Glisson,  lie 
In  the  abyss  ,of  blind  obscurity.  33Q 

But  now  such  wondrous  searehes  are  forbom. 
And  Pssan's  art  is  by  divisions  torn. 
Then  l^t  your  charge  attend,  and  I  'U  explain 
How  her  lost  health  your  science  may  regain. 

**  Haste,  and  tlie  matchless  Aiticus  address,  335 
From  Heaven  and  great  Nassau  he  has  the  mace, 
Th'oppress'd  to  his  asylum  still  repair; 
Arts  he  supports,  and  learning  is  his  care. 
He  softens  the  harsh  rigour  of  the  laws,  t^^aws; 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpy 
And  gfaciously  he  casts  a  pitying  eye  341 

On  the  sad  state  of  virtuous  poverty.         [throng 
When'er  he  speaks.  Heaven!  how  the  listening 
Dwells  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue! 
His  arguments  are  emblems  of  his  mien. 
Mild,  but  not  fiiint,  and  forcing,  thodgh  serene: 
And,  when  the  power  of  eloquence  be  'd  try. 
Here  lightning  strikes  you;  there  soft  breezes  sigh. 

<*  To  him  you  must  your  sickly  state  refer. 
Your  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.         350 
Your  wounds  he  '11  close,  and  sovereignly  restore 
Your  science  to  the  height  it  had  before.      [aim; 
'<  Then  Nassau's  health  shall  be  your  glorious 
His  life  should  be  as  lasting  as  his  fame. 
Some  princes'  claims  from  devastations  spring; 
He  condescends  in  pity  to  be  king; 
And,  when  amidst  his  olives  plac'd  he  stands. 
And  governs  more  by  candour  than  commands; 
Ev'n  then  not  less  a  hero  he  appears. 
Than  when  his  laurel-diadem  he  wears.  360 

**  Woiild  Phoebus,  or  his  Granville,  but  inspire 
Their  sacred  vehemence  of  poetic  fire; 
To  celebrate  in  song  that  god-hke  power. 
Which  did  tbe  labouring  universe  restore : 
Fair  ^Ibion's  cliffs  would  echo  to  tbe  strain, 
And  praise  the  arm  that  conquered,  to  regain 
The  earth's  repose,  and  empire  o'er  the  main; 

"  Still  may  th'  immortal  man  his  cares  repeat. 
To  make  his  blessings  endless  as  they  're  greats. 
Whilst  malioe  and  ingratitude  confess  370 

They  've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success.  ■ 
When,  late,  Jove's  eagle  from  the  pile  shall  rise 
To  bear  the  victor  to  the  bonndlesa  skies. 
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Awhile  the  gods  put  off  paternal  care, 
Neglects  the  Earth,  to  give  the  Heavens  a  star.  % 
Near  thee,  Alctdes,  shall  the  hero  shine; 
His  rays  resembling,  as  his  labours,  thine. 

**  Had  some  fsm'd  patriot,  of  the  Latian  blood. 
Like  Julius  great,  and  like  Octavius  good. 
But- thus  preserv'd  the  Latian  liberties,  S80 

Aspiring  columns  soon  had  reach 'd  the  skies: 
Loud  los  the  proud  capitol  had  shook. 
And  an  the  statues  of  the  gods  had  spoke.** 

No  more  the  sage  his  raptures  could  pursue: 
He  paused  J  and  Celsus  with  his  guide  w-ithdrew. 


CLAHEMONT: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  CARL  OF 
CLARE,  AFTERWARDS  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

p—  I>ryadem  sylvas,  saltnsque  sequamur 
Intaotds,  tua,  Maecenas,  baud  moHiajussa.  Viao. 

PREFACE. 
Thbt  that  have  seen  those  two  excellent  poems 
of  Coop^r's-hill  and  Windsor-forest;  the  one  by 
sir  J.  Denham,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pope;  will  show 
a  great  deal  of  candour  if  they  approve  of  this. 
It  was  written  upon  giving  the  name  of  Claremont 
to  a  villa  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  situation  is  S9  agreeable  and  surprising,  that 
it  fnciines  one  to  think  some  plaee  of  this  nature 
put  Ovid  at  first  upon  the  story  of  Narcissus  and 
Echo.  It  is  probable  he  had  observed  some  spring 
arising  amongst  woods  and  rocks,  where  echOs 
were  heard;  and  some -flower  bending  over  the 
stream, >  and  by  consequence  reflected  from  it. 
After  reading  the  story  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Metamorphosis  it  is  obviotis  to  object  (as  an 
ingenious  friend  has  already  done)  that  the  re- 
newing  the  charms  of  a  nymph,  of  which  Ovid 
bad  dispossessed  her, 

— >  vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supersunt, 
is  too  great  a  violation  of  poetical  authority.  I 
dare  say  the  gentleman  who  is  meant,  wouhl  have 
been  well  pleased  to  have  found  no  faults.  There 
are  not  many  authors  one  can  say  the  same  of: 
experience  shows  us  every  day  that  there  are 
writers  who  cannot  bear  a  brother  should  suc- 
ceed, and  the  only  refuge  from  their  indignation 
U  by  being  inconsiderable;  upon  which  reflection, 
this  thing  ought  to  have  a  pretence  to  their  &vour. 
They  who  would  be  more  informed  of  what  re- 
lates to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Druids  their 
priests,  may  consult  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  the  other 
classic  authors  that  have  mentioned  them. 


What  frenzy  has  of  Ute  possess'd  the  brain !  , 
Though  few  can  write,  yet  fewer  can  refrain. 
So  rank  our  joil,  our  bards  rise  in  such  store, 
llieir  rich  retaining  patrons  scarce  are  more. 
The  last  indulge  the  fault  the  first  commit; 
And  take  off  still  the  oflal  of  their  wit. 
So  shameless,  so  abandon'd,  are  their  ways; 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  snares  fer  praise. 

N6ne  ever  can  without  admirers  live, 
VHio  have  a  pension  or  a  place  to  give.  10 

G  reat  ministers  ne'er  fail  of  great  deserts; 
The  herald  gives  them  blood;  the  poet,  parts. 
Sense  is  of  course  annex'd  to  wealth  and  power; 
No  Muse  is  proof  against  a  golden  show€r. 


Let  but  his  lordship  :write  some  poor  laaiipooQ,   1 5 

He  '•  Horac'd  up  in  doggrel.ltlce  his  own  z 

Or,  if  to  rant  in  tragi«;  rage  he  yields. 

False  Fame  cries — **  Athens;*  honest  Truths— 

•«Moorfelds.>' 
Thus  fool'd,  be  flounces  <jai  through  floods  of  ink; 
Flags  with  full-sail;  and  rises  but  to  sink.  20 

Some  venal  pens  so  prostitute  the  bays. 
Their  pan^yrics  lash ;  their  satires  praise. 
•So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N——'8  an  Adonis;  M r,  a  saint. 

Metius  with  those  fem'd  heroes  is  compared. 
That  led  in  triumph  Porus  and  Tallard. 
But  SQch  a  shameless  Muse  must  laughter  move 
That  aims  to  make  Salmoneus  vie  with  Jove. 

To  form  great  works,  puts  Fate  itself  to  pain ; 
£v*n  Nature  labours  for  a  mighty  man,  30 

And,  to  perpetaa'te  her  heroes  flime. 
She  strains  no  less  a  poet  next  to  frame. 
Rare  as  the  hbro*8,  is  the  poet's  rage; 
Churchills  and  Drydens  rise  but  once  an  age.' 
With  etirthquakes  towering  Pindar's  birth  begun; 
And  an  ectipae  producM  Alcmena's  son. 
The  sire  of  gods  o'er  Phoebus  cast  a  shade; 
But,  with  a  hero,  well  the  world  repaid. 

No  bard  for  bribes  should  prostitute  his  vein; 
Nor  dare  to  flatter  where  he  should  arraign.      40 
To  grant  big  Thraso  valour,  Phormio  sense. 
Should  indignation  give,  at  least  offence. 
I  hate  such  mercenaries,  and  would  try 
From  this  reproach  to  rescue  poetry. 
Apollo's  sons  should  scorn  the  servile  art, ' 
And  to  court-preachers  leave  the  fulsome  part 

"What  then^-you'Il  say,  "Must  no  true  sterling 
Because  impure  allays  some  coin  debase?''  [pass. 
Yes,  praise,  if  justly  ofier'd,  I  >ll  allow; 
And,  when  I  meet  with  merit,  scribble  too.       50 
The  man  who  ^  honest,  open,  and  a  friend, 
Olad  to  oblige,  uneasy  to  oflfend; 
Forgiving  others,  to  himself  severe; 
Though  earnest,  easy;  civil,  yet  sincere; 
Who  seldom  but  through  great  good-nature  ern; 
Detesting  feaud  as  much  as. flatterers;       « 
'T  is  he  my  Muse's  homage  should^ieceive; 
If  I  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive. 

But  pardon,  learned  youth,  that  I  decline 
A  name  so  lov'd  by  me,  so  lately  thine.  (iO 

When  Pelham  you  rcsign'd,  what  could  r^air 
A  loss  so  great,  unless  Newcastle's  heir? 
Hydaspes,  that  the  Asian  plains  divides, 
From  his  bright  urn  in  purest  crystal  glides; 
But,   when  new«gathering   streams  enlarge  his 

course^ 
He  '8  Indus  nam'd,  and  rolls  with  mightier  force; 
In  fabled  floods  of  gold  his  current  flows, 
And  wealth  on  nations,  as  he  runs,  bestows. 

Direct  me<  Clare,  to  name  some  nobler  Muse, 
That  for  her  theme  thy  late  recess  may  choose;  70 
Such  bright  descriptions  shall  the  subject  dress. 
Such  vary'd  scenes,  such  pleasing  images, 
That  swains  shall  leave  their  lawns,  and  nymphs 

their  bowers, 
And  quit  Arcadia  for  a  seat  like  yours. 

But  say,  who  shall  attempt  th*  adventuroos  part 
Where  Nature  borrows  dress  from  Vanbrugh's  ait  > 
If,  by  Apollo  taught,  he  touch  the  lyre. 
Stones  mount  in  columns,  palaces  aspire. 
And  rocks  are  animated  with  his  fire. 
'T  is  he  can  paint  in  verse  those  rising,  hills,     80 
Their  gentle  valleys,  and  their  silver  rills; 
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Close  giovM,  and  opei^ag  fUdet  with  Terdure 
spread,  [bleed; 

Floven  sighing  sweete,  and  sbrabs  that  baljiam 
With  gay  variety  the  prospect  crowned, 
And  all  the  bright  horizon  smiling  round, 
Whilst  I  attempt  to  tell  how  ancient  Fame 
Records  from  whence  the  villa  took  its  name. 

In  *tines  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were 
known 
To  love  ho  foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the 
And  quality  put  on  np  paint  but  woad;     [mode. 
Of  Spanish  red  unheard  was  then  the  name 
(For  cheeks  were  only  taught  to  blush  by  shame); 
No  beauty,  to  increase  her  crowd  of  slaves, 
Rose  out  of  wash,  as  V(*nus  out  of  waves; 
Not  yet  lead*comb  was  on  the  toilet  plac'd; 
Not  yet  broad  eye-brows  were  reduc'd  by  paste; 
No  shape-smith  set  up  shop,  and  drove  a  trade 
To  mend  the  work  wise  Providence  had  made; 
Tires  were  unheard  of,  and  unknown  the  loom,  J  00 
And  thrifty  silkworms  spun  for  times  to  come ; 
Bare  limbs  were  then  tlvR  marks  of  modesty; 
All  like  Diana  were  below  tlie  knee. 

The  men  appear*d  a  rough,  undaunted  laoe. 
Surly  in  show,  unfashion'd  in  address; 
Upright  in  actions,  and  in  thought  sincere; 
And  strictly  were  the  same  they  would  appear. 
Honour  was  placed  in  probity  alone ; 
For  villains  had  no  titles  but  their  owik 
None  travell'd  to  return  pblitely  mad;  1 10 

But  still  what  6incy  wanted,  reason  had. 
Whatever  Nature  ask'd,  their  hands  could  give; 
Vnleam'd  in  feasts,  they  only  eat  to  live. 
No  cook  with  art  increased  physicians'  fees. 
Nor  serv'd  up  Death  in  soups  and  fricasees : 
Their  taste  was,  like  their  temper,  nnrefin'd; 
For  looks  were  then  the  language  o|  the  mind. 

Ere  right  and  wrong,  by  turns,  set  prices  bore; 
And  conscience  had  its  rate  like  common  whore; 
Or  tools  to  great  employments  had  pretence;  120 
Or  merit  was  made  out  by  impudence; 
Or  coxcombs  looked  assuming  in  affairs; 
And  humble  friends  grew  haughty  ministers; 
In  those  good  days  of  innocence,  here  stood 
Of  oaks,  with  heads  unshorn,  a  solemn  wood, 
Frequented  by  the  Druids,  to  bestow 
Religious  honours  on  the  Misseltoe. 

The  naturalists  are  puzzled  to  explain 
How  trees  did  first  this  stranger  entertain; 
Whether  the  busy  birds  ingraft  it  there  ;  130 

Or  else  some  d(*ity's  mysterious  care. 
As  Druids  thought;  for,  when  the  blasted  oak 
By  lightning  falls,  this  plant  escapes  t|)e  stroke. 
So,  when  the  Oauls  the  towers  of  Rome  delac*d, 
And  flames  drove  forward  with  outrageous  waste, 
Jove's  fiivour'd  capitol  uninjured  stood: 
So  sacred  was  the  mansion  of  a  god. 

Shades  honoured  by  this  plant  the  Druids  chose, 
Here,  for  the  bleeding  victims,  altars  rose. 
To  Hermes  oft  they  paid  their  sacrifice;  140 

Parent  of  arts,  and  patron  of  the  wise. 
Oood  rules  in  mild  persuasions  they  convey'd; 
Their  lives  confirming  what  their  lectures  said. 
None  violated  truth,  invaded  right ; 
Yet  had  few  laws,  but  wilt  and  appetite. 
The  people's  peace  they  studied,  and  profest 
No  politics  but  public  interest. 
Hard  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food; 
For  all  their  luxury  was  doing  good. 


No  mitred  priest  did  then  with  princes  vie,   1 50 
Nor  o'er  his  master  claim  supremacy; 
Nor  were  the  rules  of  &ith  allowed  more  pure. 
For  being  several  centuries  obscure. 
None  lost  their  fortunes,  forfeited  their  blood. 
For  not  believing  what  none  understood. 
Nor  simony,  nor  sine-core,  were  known; 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone. 
Nor  was  the- way  invented,  to  dismiss 
^  Frail  Abigails  with  fat  pluralities. 

But  then,  in  fillets  bound,  a  hallow'd  band  160 
Taught  how  to  tend  the  fiocks,  and  tai  tM  land; 
Coukl  tell  what  murrains  in  wiwt  months  begun. 
And  how  the  seasons  traveled  with  the  Sun; 
When  his  dim  orb  seem'd  wading  through  the  air. 
They  told  that  rain  on  dropping  wings  drew  near; 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellow'ng  throats  would 

try, 
When  reddening  clouds  reflect  his  bloodshot  eye: 
All  their  remarks  on  Nature's  laws  require 
More  lines  than  would  even  Alpin's  readers  tire. 

This  sect  in  sacred  veneration  held  170 

Opinions,  by  the  Samia&sage  reveal'd; 
That  matter  no  annihilation  knows, 
But  wanders  fitom  these  tenements  to  those; 
For  when  the  plastio  particles  are  gone, 
They  rally  in  some  species  like  their  own  ; 
The  self-same  atoms,  if  new-jumbled,  will 
In  seas  be  restless,  and  in  earth  be  still; 
Can,  in  the  truflle,  furnish  out  a  feast. 
And  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste. 
Those  falling  leaves  that  wither  with  the  year,  180- 
Will,  in  the  next,  on  other  stems  appear. 
The  sap,  that  now  forsakes  the  bursting  bud. 
In  some  new  shoot  will  circniate  green  blood. 
The  breath  to-day  that  from  the  jasmine  blows. 
Will,  when  the  season  offers,  scent  the  rose; 
And  those  bright  flames  that  in  carnations  glow. 
Ere  long  will  blanch  the  lily  with  a  snow. 

They  hold  that  matter  most  be  still  the  same, 
And  varies  but  in  figure  and  in  name; 
And  that  the  soul  not  dies,  but  shifts  her  seat,  190 
New  rounds  of  life  to  run,  or  past  repeat 
Thus,  when  the  brave  and  virtuous  cease  to  Jive, 
In  beings  brave  and  virtuous*  they  revive. 
Again  shall  Romulus  in  Nassau  neign ; 
Great  Numa,  in  a  Brunswick  prince,  oidain 
Qood  laws;  and  halcyon  years  shall  hush  the 
world  again. 

The  truths  of  okl  traditions  were  theij  theme; 
Or  gods  descending  in  a  morning  dream. 
Pass'd  acts  they  Cited;  and  to  come,  foretold; 
And  could  events,  not  ripe  for  fate,  unfold :    800 
Beneath  the  shady  covert  of  an  oak, 
In  rhymes  uncouth,  prophetic  truths  they  spoke. 
Attend  then,  Clare;  nor  isthe  legend  long  ; 
The  story  of  thy  villa  is  their  song. 

The  fair  Montano,  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Was  with  each  beauty  bless'd,  and  every  grace. 
His  sine,  green  Faunus,  guardian  of  the  wood; 
His  mother,  a  swift  Naiad  of  the  fiuod. 
Her  silver  urn  supply'd  the  neighbouring  streams, 
A  darling  daughter  of  the  bounteous  Thames.  2 1 0 

Not  lovelier  seem'd  Narcissus  to  the  eye; 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boast  more  fragrancy ; 
His  skin  might  with  the  down  of  swans  compare. 
More  smooth  than  pcari;  tlian  mountain-snow 

more  fair : 
In  shape  so  poplars  or  the  cedars  please; 
But  those  are  not  so  straight,  nor  graceful  these: 
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His  flowing  hair  ia  naforcM  ringlets  huog; 
Tuneful  his  voice,  persuasive  was  his  tongue ; 
The  haughtiest  fair  scarce  heard  without  a  wound. 
But  sunk  to  softness  at  the  melting  sound.       220 

The  fourth  bright  lustre  had  but  just  begun 
To  shade  his  blushing  cheeks  with  doubtful  down. 
All  day  he  rang'd  the  woods,  and  spread  t|ie  toils, 
And  knew  no  pleasures  but  in  sylvan  spoils. 
In  Tain  the  nymphs  put  on  each  pleasing  grace; 
Too  cheap  the  quarry  seem'd,  too  short  the  chase: 
For,  though  possession  be  th'  undoubted  view, 
To  seize  is  for  less  pleasure  than  pursue. 
Those  nymphs,  that  yield  too  soon,  their  charms 
And  prove  at  last  but  despicably  ftir,      [impair, 
/  His  own  undoing  glutton  Love  decrees ; 
And  palls  the  appetite  he  meaht  to  please: 
His  slender  wants  too  largely  he  supplies; 
Thrives  on  short  meals,  but  by  indulgence  dies. 
A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  ttioss  o'ergrown, 
Hough  with  rude  shells,  and  arch'd  with  moulder- 
ing stone; 
Sad  silence  reigns  within  the  lonesome  wall^ 
And  weeping  rills  but  whisper  as  they  iiadl; 
The  clasping  ivies  up  the  ruin  creep, 
And  there  the  bat  and  drowsy  beetle  sleep.      340 

This  cell  sad  Echo  chose,  by  love  betray'd, 
A  fit  retirement  for  a  mourning  maid. 
Hither,  fatigu'd  with  toil,  the  sylvan  flies, 
To  fthun  the  calenture  of  sultry  skies  $ 
But  feels  a  fiercer  flame:  Love's  keenest  dart 
Finds  through  his  eyes  a  passage  to  his  heart. 
Pensive  the  virgin  sate  with  folded  arms. 
Her  tears  but.  lending  lustre  to  her  charms. 
With  pity  he  beholds  her  wounding  woesj 
But  wants  himself  the  {>ity  he  bestows.  250 

*'  Oh  whether  of  a  ifiorliil  bom!*'  he  cries ; 
"  Or  some  fair  daughter  of  the  d  if  taut  skies  ; 
That,  in  compassion,  leave  your  crystal  sphere, 
To  guard  some  favoured  charge,  and  wander  here: 
Slight  not  my  suit,  nor  too  ungentle  proYe; 
But  pity  one,  a  novice  yet  in  fove. 
If  words  avail  not;  see  my  siippliant  tears; 
Nor  disregard  those  dumb  petitioners.*' 

From  his  complaint  the  tyrant  virgin  flies. 
Assorting  all  the  empik-e  of  her  eyes.  260 

Full  thrice  three  days  he  jingers  out  in  grief, 
.Nor  seeks  from  sleep,  or  sustenance,  relief. 
The  lamp  of  life  now  casts  a  glimmering  light; 
The  meeting  lids  his  setting  eyes  beni^t. 
What  force  remainsi  the  hapless  loier  tries ;     , 
Invoking  thus  his  kindred  deities : 

«*  Haste,  parents  of  the  flood,  your  race  to 
mourn; 
Wit^  tears  replenish  each  exhausted  urn ; 
Retake  the  life  you  gave,  but  let  the  maid        , 
Fall  a  just  victim  to  an  ii:i)ur'd  shade."  270 

More  he  endcavour*d ;  but  the  accents  hung 
rialf  form'd,  andstoppM  unflni^Vd  on  his  tongue.** 

For  him  the  Graces  their  sad  vigils  keep; 
lA>ve  broke  his  bow,  and  wished  for  eyes  to  weep. 
What  gods  can  do,  the  mournful  Faunus  tries ; 
A  mount  erecting  where  the  sylvan  lies. 
The  rural  powers  the  wond'rous  pile  survey, 
And  piously  their  different  honours  pay. 
Th»  asctnt  with  verdant  herbage  Pales  spread ; 
And  nymphs,  transfprm'd  to  laurels^  lent  their 
Her  stream  a  Naiad  from  the  basis  pours;  [shade. 
And  Flora  streirs  the  summit  with  her  flowers. 
Alone  Mount  T^Atuios  claims  pre-eminence. 
When  silver  Cynthia  lights  the  world  from  theu«e. 


Sad  Echo  now  lamenti  he^  rigour  mo«e. 
Than  for  Narcissus  her  loose  flame  before. 
Hhr  flesh  to  sinew  shiinki,  her  charms  are  fled; 
All  day  in  rifted  rocks  she  hides  her  head. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shows  a  sky  serene. 
Abroad  she  strays,  but  never  to  be  seen.  890 

And  ever,  as  the  weeping  Naiads  name 
Her  cruelty,  the  Njrmph  repeats  the  same  j 
With  theni  she  joins,  her  lover  to  deplore. 
And  haunts  the  lonely  dales  he  mng*d  befars. 
Her  sex's  privilege  she  yet  retains ; 
And,  though  to  nothing  wasted;  voice  remainl. 

So  sung  the  Druids— then,  with  rapture  fir*d« 
Thus  utter  what  the  Delphic  god  inspir'd: 

"  Ere  twice  ten  penturies  shall  fleet  away, ' 
A  Bninswick  prince  shall  Britain's  sceptre  sway. 
No  more  fair  Liberty  shall  mourn  her  chains  ; 
The  maid  is  rescued,  her  lov'd  Perseus  reigns. 
From  Jove  he  comes,  the  captive  to  restore  j 
Nor  can  the  thunder  of  bis  sire  do  more. 
Religion  shall  dread  nothing  but  disguise ; 
And  Justice  need  no  banddge  for  tier  eye:^. 
Britannia  smiles;  nor  fears  a  foreign  lord; 
Her  safety  to  secure,  two  poi*ers  accord, 
rter  Neptune's,  ttident,  ana  her  monarch's  aword^ 
Like  him,  shall  his  Augustus  shine  in  afms,    Sl4 
Though  captive  to  his  Carolina's  charms. 
Ages  with  future  heroes  she  shall  bless;       * 
And  Venus  once  more  found  an  Alhan  race. 

'*  Then  shall  a  Clare  in  honour's  caiiae  cingage: 
Example  must  reclaim  a  graceless  age. 
Where  guides  themselves  for  guilty  views  midead  j 
And  laws  even  by  the  legislators  bleed;  ^ 
His  brave  contempt  of  state  shall  teach  the  prood. 
None  but  the  virtuous  are  of  nol>le  blood: 
For  tyrants  are  but  princes  in  disguise,  .         320 
Though  sprurV:  by  long  descents  from  I^olemies. 
Right  he  shall  vindioate,  good  laws  defend; 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  warmest  friend. 
Great  Edward's  order  early  he  shall  wear^ 
New  light  restoring  to  the  sully'd  star. 
Oft  will  his  leisure  this  retirement  chuse,     ' 
Still  finding  future  subjects  for  the  Muse^ 
And,  to  record  the  sylvan's  fatal  flame. 
The  place  shall  live  in  song,  and  Claremont  he 
.  tht  name;" 


TO  THE  LADY  LOUISA  LENOS: 

ivvtsi  OVIO*S  EPISTLES. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  Epistles  tell 

What  fate  attends  the  nymph  that  likes  too  well: 

How  faintly  the  success^l  lovers  burn ; 

And  their  neglected  charms  how  ladies  moarn. 

The  fair  you  'U  find,  when  soft  entreaties  fail. 

Assert  their  uncontested  right,  and  raiL 

Too  soon  they  listen,  and  resent  too  late; 

T  is  sure  they  love,  whenever  they  strive  to  bate.  * 

Thei^  sex  or  proudly  shuus,  or  poorly  craves; 

Commencing  tyrants,  and  concluding  slaves. 

In  differing  breasts  what  differing  passions  glow ! 
Ours  kindle  quick,  but  yours  extinguish  slow. 
The  fire  we  boast,  with  force  uncertain  bums. 
And  breaks  but  out,  as  appetite  returns: 
But  yours,  like  incense,  mounts  by  soft  degrees. 
And  in  a  fragrant  flame  consumes  to  please. 

Your  sex,  in  all  that  can  engage,  excel ; 
And  ours  iu  patience,  and  persuading  well. 
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ImiMfftial  Natui«  equally  decrees : 
You  have  your  pride,  and  we -our  peijuriei. 
ThQu^h  fbrai*d  to  conquer,  yet  too  oft  you  6dl 
By  giving  nothing,  or  by  granting  all. 

Bat,  madam,  long  will  your  unpractised  years 
Smilv  at  the  t|^e  of  lovers*  hopes  and  fears. 
Thfitigh  infant  graces  sooth  your  gentle  hours, 
More  soft  t^an  sighs,  more  sweet  than  breathing 

flow^s; 
.Let  rash  admirers  your  keen  lightning  fear; 
^fis  bright  at'distance,  bot  destroy «  if  near. 

The  time  erelong,  if  verse' presaiire,  will  come. 
Your  charms  shall  open  in  full  Brudenell  blpom. 
All  eyas  shall  gaxe,  all  hearts  shall  homage  vow. 
And  not  a  lover  languish  but  for  yoiL      [crown'd, 
The  Muse  shall  string  her  lyre,  with   garlftnds 
And  each  bright  nymph  shall  sicken  at  the  sound. 

So,  when  Aurora  first  salutes  the  sight, 
Pleas'd  we  behold  the  tender  dawn  of  light; 
But*  when  with  riper  red  hhe  warms  the  skies. 
In  circling  throngs  the  wing'd  musicians  rise, 
Aikd  the  gay  groves  rejoice  in  symphonies. 
Each  pewiy  flower  with  painted  beauty  shines; 
And  every  star  its  fading  fire  resigns. 


TO  RICffART>  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON, 

WITH  OVIO*l  ABT  OW  hOVM* 
If  t  IjORO,' 

Our  poet*i  rules,  in  easy  numbers,  tell. 

He  felt  the  passion  he  describes  so  well.  * 

In  that  soft  art  successfully  refia'd, 

Though  angry  CflBsar  frown*d,  the  fair  were  kind. 

More  ills  from  love,  than  tyrant's  malice,  flow ; 

Jove's  thunder  strikes  less  sure  than  Cupid*s  bow. 

Ovid  both  felt  the  pain,  and  found  the  ease: 
Physicians  sti^y  most  their  own  disease. 
The  practice  of  that  age  in  this  we  try, 
ladies  would  li'^ten  then,  and  lovers  lie. 
Who  flatter*d  most  tlie  fair  were  roost  polite, 
Kach  th-toght  her  own  admirer  in  the  right: 
To  be  but  Aiintly  rude  was  criminal. 
But  to  t>e  boldly  so,  aton'd  for  all. 
Breeding  was  banish*d  for  the  fair-one's  sake. 
The  sex  ne'er  gives,  but  suffers  ours  should  take. 

Advice  to  you,  ray  lord,  in  vain  u-e  bring; 
The  flowen  ne'er  fail  to  meet  the  blooming  Spring. 
Though  you  possess  all  Nature'ii  gifts,  Uke  care; 
Love^  queen  has  charms,  but  fatal  is  her  snare. 

On  all  that  goddess  her  false  smiles  bestowt ; 
As  on  tbe  seas  she  reigns,  from  whence  i»be  rore. 
Young  Zephyrs  sigh  with  fragrant  breath,  softgales 
Guide  her  gay  barge,  and  swell  the  silken  saib: 
Each  silver  wave  in  beauteous  order  moves, 
Fair  as  her  bosom,  gentle  as  her  doves ; 
But  he  that  once  embarks,  too  surely  finds 
A  sullen  sky,  black  storms,  and  angry  winds; 
Cares,  fears»  and  anguish,  hovering  on  the  coast. 
And  wrecks  of  wretches  by  their  fully  lost. 

When  coming  time  shall  blfS^s  yuu  with  a  bride. 
Let  passion  not  persuade,  but  reason  guide; 
Instead  of  gold,  let  gentle  truth  endear ; 
She  haa  most  charma  who  is  thA  most  sincere. 
Shwi  vain  variety,  tis  but  disease; 
Weak  appetites  are  ever  hard  to  please. 
The  nymph  must  fear  to  be  inquisitive  ; 
Tia  for  tfie  sex*s  quiet,  to  believe. 

TOL  IX. 


Her  air  an  easy  confidence  must  show; 
And  shun  to  find  what  she  would  dread  to  know ; 
Still  charming  with  all  arts  that  ean  engage,      ^ 
And  be  the  J  uUana  of  the  age. 


^  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BOLTON, 

ON    BBR  StAYIMO    ALL   THE  WINTER    IN    THE 
COUNTRY. 

Ckabb  rural  conquests,  and  set  free  your  swains, 
To  dryads  leave  tiie  groves,  to  nymphs  the  pMina* 
In  pensive  dales  alone  let  Echo  dwell. 
And  each  sad  sigh  she  hears  with  sorrow  tell. 
Haste,  let  your  eyes  at  Kent's  pavilion '  shipe. 
It  wants  but  stars,  and  then  the  work*ft  divine. 
Of  late.  Fame  only  tells  of  yielding  towns, 
Of  captive  generals  and  protected  crowns. 
Of  purchas'd  laurels,  and  of  battles  won. 
Lines  forc'd,  states  vanquishM,  provinces  o'er-nuiy 
And  all  Alcides'  labour  summ'd  in  one.    • 

The  brave  must  to  the  fair  now  yield  the  prire^ 
And  English  arms  submit  to  English  eyes : 
In  which  bright  list  among  the  first  yon  stand; 
Though  each  a  goddess,  or  a  Sunderland. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH^ 

ON  HIS  VOLUNTARY  RANUUMBNT. 

Oo,  mighty  prince,  and  those  great  nations  see. 
Which  thy  victorious  arms  before  made  free; 
View  that  fam'd  column,  where  thy  nameengrav'd 
Shall  tell  their  children  who  their  empire  sav'd. 
Point  out  that  marble  where  thy  worth  is  shown. 
To  every  grateful  country  but  thy  own. 
O  censure  undeserv'd !  unequal  fate ! 
Which  strove  to  lessen  him  who  made  her  great: 
Which,  pamper'd  with  success  and  rich  in  feme,   ■ 
Extoird  his  conquests,  but  condemned  his  name. 
But  virtue  is  a  crime  when  plac'd  on  high. 
Though  all  the  fault*s  in  the  beholder's  eye; 
Yet  he,  untouch*d  as  in  the  heat  of  wars. 
Flies  from  no  dangers  hut  domestic  jars. 
Smiles  at  the  dart  which  angry  Envy  shakes, 
And  only  fears  for  her  whom  he  forsakes : 
He  grieves  to  find  the  course  of  virtue  crossed. 
Blushing  to  see  our  blood  no  better  lost; 
Disdains  in  factious  parties  to  contend. 
And  proves  in  absence  most  Britannia's  friend. 
So  the  great  Scipio  of  old,  to  shun 
That  glorious  envy  which  his  arms  liad  won. 
Par  from  his  dear,  ungrateful  Rome  retir'd. 
Prepared,  whene'er  his  country's  cause  requir'd. 
To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  be  again  admir*d. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN. 
Whiltt  weeping  Europe  bends  beneath  her  ills. 
And  where  the  sword  destroys  not,  famine  kills  ; 
'Oi\r  isle  ei\)oys,  by  your  successful  care. 
The  pomp  of  peace,  amidst  the  woes  of  war. 
So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes, 
YoQ  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose: 

>ABaUeryatStJ«Bei*s. 
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Sach  conduot,  tu6h  infegiYity  are  sbown, 
.  Tliclfe  aiie  no  coffers  empty  but  your  own'. 

Fron  ikiean  iltfpendltace,  merit  you  ntrieve, 
UnaskM  you  offer,  and  unseen  you  give: 
Your  fiivour,  like  the  Nile,  increase  bestows, 
And  yet  conceals  tlK  focrrce  frOm  whence  itdows. 
No  pomp,  or  grand  appearance,  you  approve: 
\A  people  at  their  ease  is  what  you  love: 
To  lessen  taxes,  and  a  nation  save, 
Are  all  the  grants  your  services  wouM  hare. 
Thus  far  the  state-niacfattie  wants  no  repair, 
But  moves  in  matchless  order  by  your  eare^ 
Free  from  confusion,  settled  and  serene ; 
And,  like  th«  universe,  by  springs  unseen. 

But  now  some  star,  sinister  to  our  prayers, 
Conjarives  new  schemes,  and  calls  you  from  affiurs: 
No  ajif  oish  in  your  looks,  or  carts  appear. 
But  how  to  teach  th'  uupractis'd  crew  to  steer. 
Thus,  like  a  victim,  no  constraint  you  need. 
To  expiate  their  offence  by  whom  you  bleed. 
,  Ingratitude's  a  weed  of  every  clime, 
It  thrives  too  fest  at  first,  but  fitdds  in  time. 
Tke  god  of  day,  and  your  own  k>t*s  the  samd; 
Tne  vapours  you<  have  rais'd  obscure  your  flame : 
But  t^KH^b  you  suffer,  and  awhile  retreat. 
Your  globe  of  light  looks  larger  as  you  set. 


Oy  HER  MAJESTVS  STATUE 

IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHI7RCH-YARD. 

Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame. 
Known  by  the  Gentiles*  great  apostle's  name; 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise. 
An  awful  funn  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes; 
Bexientiy  lier  feet  four  mighty  realms  app<;ar,. 
A^d  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Ireland  seem  to  own  her  grace, 
And  even  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  face. 

But  France  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen. 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen : 
Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon, 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done: 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause. 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  laws; 
For  thee  she  sheath'd  the  terrours  of  her  sword. 
For  thee  she  broke  her  general — and  her  word : 
For  thee  h^r  mind  in  doubtf^il  terms  she  told. 
And  Icani'd  to  speak  like  oracles  of  old. 
For  thee,  tor  thee  alone,  what  could  she  more  ? 
She  lost  the  honour  she  had  gain'd  before ; 
Lost  nil  the  trophies,  which  her  arms  had  won 
(Such  Cssar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son); 
Resign'd  the  glories  of  a  ten  year's  reign,     [gain. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  covfld 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine, 
like  other  mouarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 


Qir  ftm  NBIV  COmPlHACY,  1716. 

WmiKB,  t^here,  degenerate  countrymen-^ow 
WiU  your  fond  folly  and  your  madness  Hy  ?  [high 
Are  scenes  of  dtetb,  and  servile  chains  so  dau^ 
To  sue  Air  blood  and  bondage  every  year, 
like  rebrt  J-ews^  with  too  much  fhiedom  curst, 
9o  court »  ch^ngofw-thoiigh  certain  of  the  woast? 
Thrre  is  no  climate  which  you  have  not  sought, 
Where  tool*-  Of-iMr,  <^  VagrMfl  iu^,are  bought^ 


O  !  noble  passion,  to  your  oomiCry  kind. 
To  crown  her  with— the  rt^se  of  mankind. 
As  if  the  new  Rome,  whicb  your  schemes  ottfold. 
Were  to  be  built  on  raphie  like  the  old. 
While  her  asylum  openly  provides 
For  every  ruffian  every  nation  hides. 

Will  you  still  tempt  the  great  avenger's  blow. 
And  force  the  bolt — which  he  is  loath  to  throw; 
Have  there  too  few  already  bit  the  plains. 
To  make  yon  seek  new  Prestonsand  Dumbtunt  ? 
If  vengeance  loses  its  eflbcts  so  fast, 
Yet  those  of  mercy  sure— •should  longer  last. 

Sayt  is  it  rashness  or  despair  provokes 
Yonr  harden'd  hearts  to  these  repeated  strokes ; 
Reply  .-^Behold,  their  looks,  then:  souls  declare. 
All  pale  with  guilt,  and  dumb  with  deep  despair. 

H^ar  then,  you  sons  of  blood,  your  destined  fatt. 
Hear,  ere  you  sin  too  soon — ^repent  too  late^ 
Madly  you  try  to  weaken  Oeorge*s  reign. 
And' stem  the  stream  of  Providence  in  vain. 
By  right,  by  worth,  by  wonders,  made  onr  own. 
The  hand  that  gave  it  shall  preserve  his  throng. 
As  vain  your  hopes  to  distant  times  refhH>v«, 
To  try  the  second,  or  the  third  fk^m  Jove> 
For  'tis  the  nature  of  that  sacred  line. 
To  conquer  monsters,  and  to  grow  divine. 


ON  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Pallas,  destructive  to  the  Trojan  line,       [tSim>: 
Raz'd  their  proud  walls,  though  built  by  bands  d>- 
But  love's  bright  goddess,  with  propitious  grace. 
Preserved  a  hero,  and  restored  the  race. 
Thus  the  fam'd  empire  where  the  Ib^  flows^ 
Fell  Sy  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rose. 


VERSES 

WRITTEH   FOR   THB  TOASTIJIG-OLAJISCS  OF  TBI 
KIT-CAT-CLCB,  1703.  ' 

LADY  CARLISLB. 

Carlisle**  name  can  every  Muse  inspire; 
To  Carlisle  fill  the  glass,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
With  his  lov'd  bays  the  god  of  day  shall  crown 
A  wit  and  lustre  equal  tu  his  own* 

THE  SAMS. 

At  onoe  the  San  and  Carlisle  took  their  way, 
To  warm  the  frosen  north,  and  kindle  day; 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  ow'd. 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  she  bestowed. 

LAOT  ESSEX. 

The  bravest  hero,  and  the  brightest  dame. 
From  Belgia's  happy  clime  Britannia  drew ; 

One  pregnant  cloud  we  find  does  often  fran^ 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dew. 

THE  SAME. 

To  Essex  fill  the  sprightly  wine; 
The  bealth*ft  engaging  and  divine. 
Let  purest  odours  scent  the  air. 
And  wreatl^s  of  ruses  bind  our  hair: 
In  her  chaste  lips  these  blushing  lie. 
And  those  ber  gen^e  sigjhs  svffljr. 
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•       LADt  HVDB. 
Tb«  fod  of  wine  grows  jealous  of  bis  art, 
H^  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  than  a  deity. 

ON  LADT  HTDB  IN  CHILD-BCD. 

Hjrde,  though  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 
A  thousaind  charms  the  nymph's  complaints 

In  tean  of  dew  so  mild  Aurora  weeps,        [adorn^ 
But  her  bright  ofikpring  is  the  cheerful  Mom. 

LADY  WHARTON. 
When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite. 
And  io  immortal  toasting  passed  the  night, 
With  more  than  nectar  he  the  banqiiet  bless*d, 
Fdr  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  the  feast. 


PROLOGUE, 


DESIGNED  FOR  TAMERLANB. 

To  DAY  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 

Your  curdling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 

To  valour  much  be  owes,  to  virtue  more ; 

He  fights  to  save,  and  conquers  to  restore. 

He  strains  no  text,  nor  makes  dragoons  persuade; 

He  likes  religion,  but  be  hates  the  trade. 

Bom  for  nmakind,  they  by  his  labour  live; 

Their  property  is  bis  prerogative. 

His  sword  destroys  less  than  his  mercy  saves, 

And  none,  except  his  passions,  are  liis  slaves. 

Such,  Britons,  is  the  prince  that  you  possess. 

In  council  greatest,  and  in  camps  no  less: 

Brave,  but  not  cruel;  wise  without  deceit; 

Bom  for  an  age  curs'd  with  a  B^jazet. 

But  you,  disdaining  to  be  too  secure, 

Ask  his  protection,  and  yet  grudge  his  power. 

With  you  a  monarch's  right  is  in  dispute; 

Who  gives  supplies,  are  only  absolute. 

Britons,  for  shame !  your  factious  fends  decline, 

Too  long  you've  laboured  for  the  Bourbon  line : 

Assert  lust  rights,  an  Austrian  prince  alone 

Is  bom  to  nod  upon  a  Spanish  throne. 

A  cause  no  less  could  on  great  Eugene  call ; 

Steep  Alpine  rocks  require  an  Hannibal : 

He  shows  you  your  loat  honour  to  retrieve; 

Our  troops  will  fight,  when  once  the  senate  give. 

Suit  yoiH-  cabals  and  factions,  and  in  spight 

Of  Whig  and  Tory  in  this  cause  unite. 

One  vote  will  then  send  Anjou  back  to  France ; 

There  let  the  meteor  end  his  airy  dance : 

Else  to  the  Mantuan  soil  lie  may  repair, 

Ev'n  abdicated  gods  were  Latium's  care. 

At  worit,  he'll  find  some  Cornish  borough' here. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  MUIIC-MBBTINQ  IN  YORK-BUtLDINOI. 

Whbrv  Music  and  more  powerful  beauties  r6ign, 

Who  can  support  the  pleasure  and  the  pain? 

Here  their  soft  magic  those  two  Syrens  try, 

AndJf  we  listta,  or  but  look,  we  die.  y 

Why  should  we  then  the  wondrous  tales  admire. 

Of  Orpheus'  nimibers,  or  Amphion's  lyre ; 

Of  walls  6raet«i  by  harmonious  skiU,  [stUl ! 

How  mountaini  ttov'd,  and  rapid  streams  stood 


Behold  this  scene  of  baanly,  and  confess 
The  wonder  greater,  and  the  Ifetion  less. 
Like  human  victims  here  we  stand  decreed 
To  worship  those  bright  altars  where' we  bleed. 
Who  braves  his  fate  in  fields,  must  tremble  hete  ; 
Triumphant  love  more  vassals  makes  than  fear. 
No  fiiction  homage  to  the  fiur  denies ; 
The  right  divine's  apparent  in  their  eyes. 
That  empire's  fix'd,  that's  founded  in  desire; 
Those  flames,  the  vestals  guard,  can  ne'er  expire. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  CORNISH  SQUIRE,  A  COMEDY. 

Who  dares  not  plot  in  this  good-natur'd  age? 
Each  place  is  privileg'd  except  the  stage; 
There  the  dread  phalanx  of  reformers  come. 
Sworn  fOes  to  wit,  as  Carthage  wa^  to  Rome; 
Their  ears  so  sanctify 'd,  no  scenes  can  please. 
But  heavy  hymns,  or  pensive  homilies; 
Truths,  plainly  told,  their  tender  nature  wound, 
Young  rakes  must,  like  o(d  patriarch's  expoundjr 
The  painted  punk  the  proselyte  must  play. 
And  bawds,  Uke  fille^evotes,  procure  and  pniy. 
How  nature  is  inverted !  soon  you'll  see 
Senates  unanimous,  and  sects  agree, 
Jews  at  extortion  rail,  and  monks  at  mystery. 
Let  characters  be jcpresented  true, 
An  airy  sinner  makes  an  awkward  Prue. 
With  force  and  fitting  freedom  vice  arraign ; 
Though  pulpits  flatter,  let  the  stage  sp^  plain. 
If  Verres  gripes  the  poor,  or  Naenios  write. 
Call  that  the  robber,  this  the  parasite. 
Ne'er  aim  to  make  an  eagle  of  an  owl ; 
Cinna's  a  statesman;  Sydrophel,  a  tool. 
Our  censurers  with  want  of  thought  dispense. 
But  tremble  at  the  hideous  sin  of  sense. 
Who  would  not  such  hard  fitte  as  ours  bemoan. 
Indicted  for  some  wit,  and  damn'd  for  none? 
But  if,  to  day,  some  scandal  should  appear. 
Let  those  precise  Tartufiii  bind  o'er  Moliere. 
Poet,  and  papist  too,  they'll  surely  maul,        * 
There's  no  indulgences  at  Hicks*s-ha]L 
Gold  only  can  their  pious  spite  allay, 
They  call  none  criminals  that  can  but  pay: 
The  heedless  shrines  with  victims  they  invoke, 
I1)ey  take  the  fat,  and  give  the  gods  the  smoke. 


PROLOGUE 

spoken  JLT  THC  opining  op  Tltl^  QtrSSlTfi  TRR- 
ATltB  IN  THE  RAVMARKET. 

SocH  was  our  builder's  ait,  that,  soon  as  nam'd, 
This  fabric,  like  the  infant  world,  was  fram'd. 
The  architect  must  on  dull  order  wait, 
But  'tis  the  poei^only  can  create. 
None  else,  at  pleasure,  can  duration  give: 
When  marble  fails,  the  Muses'  stmctures  live. 
The  Cyprian  fane  is  now  no  longer  seen. 
Though  saered  to  the  name  of  love's  fair  queeiK 
E'en  Athens  scarce  in  pompous  ruin  stands. 
Though  flnish'd  by  the  leara'd  Mlnerva^s  handt« 
More  sure  presages  from  these  walls  we  tel, . 
By  beauty  '  founded,  and  by  wit  designed. 


I  Lady  Sunderland* 
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In  the  (cood  ag#  of  ghostly  ig:n6nDce, 
How  did  cdthedrals  rise,  and  zeal  advance! 
The  merry  monks  said  orisons  atease, 
Laryre  were  their  meals,  and  lieht  their  penances; 
Pardons  fors'ins  Mere  purchased  with  estates. 
And  none  but  nvues  in  rags  d vM  mprobates. 
But,  noH'  that  pious  pagcantry^s  no  more, 
And  stiiges  thrive,  as  churches  did  before: 
Your  own  magnifiv\M}ce  you  here  sui-v-py, 
Majestic  columns  staad,  where  dunghilU  lay, 
And  carrs  triumphal  rise  from  carts  of  hay. 
Swains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to 

fear, 
And  big  Almanzor*s  fight  mocks  Blenheim^s  here. 
Descending  god/desses  adorn  our  scenes. 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  (air  circle,  leave  his  throne, 
He'd  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  his  own. 
Though  to  the  Sun  his  towering  eagles  rise. 
They  scarce  could  bear  the  lustre  oif  these  eyes. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAOSOT  OF  CATO. 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do ! 
Who  would  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 
What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  ! 
Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 
To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 
Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weigh'd ; 
Too  oft'  they're  cancel'd,  though  in  convents  made. 
Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves -you 

may 
Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say ; 
We  hate  you,  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 
How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears! 
Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 
Our  beaits  are  form*dj  as  you  yourselves  would 

choose, 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 
Wc  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell; 
He  sighs  with  most  success  tliat  settles  wdl. 
The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 
*Tisbest  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
Those  lively  lessons  we  have  leam'd  from  you : 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 
But  wicked  v^alth  usurps  the  power  of  charms. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  ! 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow  ; 
E'en  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now; 
There  golden  idols  all  your  v/vs  receive ; 
She  is  no  goddess  who  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear. 
When  words  were  artless,  aiKl  the  thoughts  sincere; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  grores  and  springs. 
I^ve  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  compiainiy 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains; 
Siglis  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell. 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  ll|>s  coneea] : 
Tirtne  again  to  its  bright  station  dimb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time : 
The  fair  shaU  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  rrery  Lacia  find  a  Cato's  ton. 


A   SOLlLOfUY, 

OCT  OF  TTAUAN. 


Could  he  whom  my  dissembled  r'jour  grietes. 
But  know  what  torm<*nt  tn  my  sonl  it  .arives ; 
He*d  find  how  fondly  I  rftum  his  flame. 
And  want  myself  the  pity  he  \voukl  claim. 
T;n mortal  gods  !   why  lias  yc.urcloom  decr<*ed 
Two  woundM  hearts  with  equal    pangs  shcuid 

blMd? 
Si  nee  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  guides. 
Has  join'd  in  love  whom  destiny  divides  ; 
Repent,  ye  powers,  the  injuries  you  cause. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  your  laws. 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain. 
Think  What  I  fee!  the  moment  you  complain. 
Each  sigh  you  utter  wounds  my  tenderest  part, 
So  much  my  lips  misrepresent  my  heart. 
Wheb  from  your  eyes  the  falling  drops  distil, 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  you  spill: 
And  all  those  mournful  agonies  I  .hear. 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  my  own  despair* 


AN  IMITATION  OF  A  FRENCH  AUTHOR. 

Can  you  count  the  silver  lights 

That  deck  the  sides,  and  cheer  the  nights ; 

Or  the  leaves  that  strow  the  vales. 

When  groves  nrcstript  by  winter-gales; 

Or  the  drops  that  in  the  mum 

Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn; 

Or  bridegroom's  joys  or  misers  cares, 

Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit's  prayers  ; 

Or  envy's  pangs,  or  love's  alarms. 

Or  Marlborough*!  acts,  or         n'l  diarms  f 


anaceeontA  epistle  to  mil  gay, 

OK  HIS  POBM9. 

When  Fame  did  o'er  the  apacionsplam 

The  lays  she  once  had  learn*d  repeat ; 
All  listen'd  to  the  tuneful  strain. 

And  wonder'd  who  could  sing  so  sweet. 
*Twas  thuc.    The  Graces  held  the  lyr«, 

Th'  harmonious  frame  the  Muses  Strang, 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  oompoa'd  the  choir. 

And  Gay  transcri|)'d  what  Phabos  sung. 


TO  THE  MERRY  POETASTER 

▲T  SADLE&t-BALL  IN  CHBAP8IDK. 

Unwiei.dy  pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Muse 
With  censures  praise,,  with  fiatteries  aboae. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee's  an  art ; 
Thou  na'er  mad'st  any,  huttby  scbool-bcrf*,  cmrt 
I'ben  be  advis'd,  and  scribble  not  again ; 
Thou'ri  iashion'd  for  a  fiail,  and  not  a  pen. 

If  B I's  inunortal  wit  thou  woold'st  decry* 

Pretend  tts  he  that  writ  thy  poetry. 
Thy  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wiong; 
Thypoeqis  and  thy  patientt  live  iMi  19^8* 
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TBB  BiCRL  OF  OOSOLP0IN  TO  DR.  OARTH,  OFOH 
THI  UMB  OF  msi  DIN6LB:  IN  RBTVRH  TO 
THV  DOCTOR^s"  CONSOLATORY  VBRlBt  TO  MIM, 
UPON  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  ROD  ' 

Thou,  who  the  pangs  of  my  enibittei*d  rege 
Could*tt,  with  thy  never-dying  verse,  assuage: 
Immortal  verse,  secure  to  live  as  long 
As  that  curs*d  prose  that  did  condemn  thy  song : 
Thou,  happy  bard,  whose  double-gifted  pen. 
Alike  can  cure  an  aching  corn,  or  spleen ; 
Whose  lucky  hand  administers  repose 
As  well  to  breaking  heart,  as  broken  nose; 
Acoept  this  tribute :  think  it  all  I  bad. 
In  recompense  of  thine,  when  I  was  sad. 

What  though  it  comes  from  an   unpnu^is'd 
Muse, 
Bad  at  the  best,  grown  worse  by  long  disuse; 
In  silence  lost,  since  once  1  did  complain 
Of  Wiv^l's  cold  neglect  in  humble  strain; 
When  cbeck'd  by  slavish  conscience,  she  deny'd 
To  throw  aside  the  niece,  and  act  the  bride : 
Yet  sure  1  may  be  thought  among  the  throng, 
tf  not  to  sing,  to  whistle  out  a  song: 
Then  take  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verse, 
While  Dingle**  loss  with  sorrow  I  rehearse. 

Dingle  is  lost,  the  hollow  caves  resoood 
Dingle  is  lost,  and  multiply  the  sound ; 

«  See  above,  p.  449. 


Till  Echo,  cluuiting  it  by  just  degree. 
Shortens  to  ding,  then  softens  it  to  D. 

Dingle  is  lost;  Where's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boasted  force  of  piesty  and  prayer? 
No  more  shall  she  within  thy  spacious  hall 
Lead  up  the  dance,  and  animate  the  ball ; 
Deserted  thus,  no  more  shalt  thou  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonize  the  age. 

TrainM  by  thy  rare,  by  thy  example  led. 
Early  she  learnt  to  scorn  the  nuptial  bed; 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarged  her  mind, 
And  vow'd,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
For  Dingle  thou  didsft  bless  the  nether  skies; 
la  hopes  a  mingled  race  might  once  apse. 
To  sooth  thy  hoary  age,  and  close  thy  dying  eyes. 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  from  henca 
Think  not  compliance  e'er  will  influence. 
The  6ft h  command  alone  yon  did  enjoin. 
And  frankly  gave  her  up  the  other  nine :    . 
Yet  she,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  was  pressed. 
Regardless  of  your  will,  the  fifth  transgressed. 

But  oh  1  my  friend,  consider,  though  she's  gotm 
She  left  no  coffers  empty  but  her  own ; 
Her  mind,  that  did  direct  the  great  machine, 
Mov'd,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  unseen ; 
And,  though  from  thy  instructions  she  retreats. 
Her  globe  of  light  grows  larger  as  she  sets; 
For  nought  could  brighter  make  her  lustre  shina 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  single  it  from  thine.      * 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pmdon,  when  you  sea 
Those  virtues,  yon  so  Uite  admir'd  in  me. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  NICHOLAS  ROWE. 


BY  DR,  JOHNSON. 


Nicholas  ROWE  was  bom  at  Uttle  Beckford  in  Bedfonlshire,  in  1673.  Hk 
family  had  long  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  witl^  a  good  boase,  at  Lambertoun  in 
Devonshire*.  His  ancestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct  line  received  tlie  armi 
borne  by  his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  Neither,  John  Rowe, 
who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed 
the  law,  and  published  Benlow's  and  Dallison'^  Reports  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
&cond,  when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions*  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispensing 
1H>wer,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  long  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was 
made  a  sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.     He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Highgate;  and,  being  aflerwardr 
removed  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  years*  chosen  one  of  the  king's  scliolars.  His 
master  was  Bnsby ,  who  suffered  none  of  his  scliolars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless ;  and 
his  exercises  in  several  languages  are  said  to  have  been  wnitten  wiUi  Uncommon  degreet 
of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  hun  very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opmion,  made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to 
qualify  hnn  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  for  some  time  he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the 
force  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  tliat  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not 
as  a  series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system  of  rational 
government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nmeteen,  he  was^  by  the  death  of  his  fdther,  left  moi«  to  his  own 
direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty- 
five  he  produced  the  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  which  was  received  with  so  miich  favour* 
that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he 
iQiended  to  characterise  kmg  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The 
viHues  of  Tiiraerlane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  assigned  him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know 
not  that  history  gives  any  otlier  qualities  than  those  which  make  a  conqueror.    The 

>  In  the  VUlare,  Lamerton.    Oris.  Edit.  •  He  was  toot  elected  till  1688.    JVT. 
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fashion,  howeTer^  of  die  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  thai  can  raise  hotroor 
and  detestation ;  and  whatever  good  was  withheld  fix>m  him,  that  it  might  not  be  thrown 
away,  was  bestowed  upon  king  William. 

This  was  t)ie  tragedy  which  Jlowe  valued  most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  be^ 
of  political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause;  but  occasional  poetry  must  often  content 
itself  with  occasional  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  tune  been  acted  <xily  once  a 
year,  on  the  night  when  king  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with  Lewis  has  been  long 
over ;  and  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  pajqted  wiiQi  aggiavated 
features,  like  a  Saraoen  upon  a  sign. 

The  Fair  Penitent,  his  next  production  (1709),  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies 
on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  Ipng  keep 
them,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interestmg  by  the  fable,  and 
to  delightful  by  tlie  language.  The  stoiy  is  domestic,  and  therefore  easily  received  by 
the  imagmation,  and  assimilated  to  common  life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  hannonions, 
and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion  reqillres. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  b^n  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace ; 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction*  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  demised,  retains  too  much  of  the 
spectator's  kindness.  It  was  m  the  power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 
esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  over-power  all  the  boievolcno^ 
which  wit,  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;,  apd  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the 
villain.  ,        . 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former;  the  events  of  the  drama  are  exhaustedt  and 
little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  title  of  the 
play  does  not  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who  at  last  sliows 
no  evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  feeling  (lain  frop 
detection  rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  th^  sorrow,  ^d  more  ra^ 
than  shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  Ulysses;  which,  with  the  common  l^te  of  mythologiciil  stories 
is  now  generally  neglectcMl. ,  We  have  been  too  early  ac(|uai|ited  with  the  poetic^ 
heroes,  to  expect  any  pleasure  from  their  revival;  to  show  tt^^iy  9^  t^ey  have  already 
been  shown,  is  to  disgust  by  repetition;  to  give  them  new  qualiUe^^  or  i^ew  advepjtiiinesy 
is  to  offend  by  violating  received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  (1708)  seems  to  have  a  better  claim  to  longeri^.  Hie  fiOde  19 
drawn  from  an  obscure  ^  barbarous  age,  to  which  fictions  ate  more  ewly  «bk) 
properly  adapted;  for  when  objects  are^imperfectly  seen,  they  eai^ly  ti|ke  fbnpf  (nw 
imagination.  The  scene  lies  amoqg  oi|r  ancestors  in  our  oiyn  couiitrys  and  thecefbn 
very  easily  catches  attention.  Rodogune  is  a  penonage  truly  tragical,  of  high  qjint, 
and  violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  tibat  wcyiM 
have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuous.  The  motto  seems  to  tell,  that  this  pjbiy  waf 
not  successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his  characters  requue.  In  Tanmiane  theia  j| 
some  ridiculous  mention  of  the  god  of  love;  and  Rodogune,  a  savage  Saxo^i,  talJBi  of 
Venus,  and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  pUiy  discove^^  its  own  date,  by  a  prediction  of  the  Union,  in  jfii^atjaia  ^f 
Cranmer's  propbetic  promises,  to  Heniy  the  £i|^lah.  The  anticyatcd  Vipa^gp  of 
union  are  not  very  naturally  mtroduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 
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He  oooe  (1706)  tried  to  change  his  band.    He  ventured  on  a  eomedy,  and  prbdoced  ' 
The  Biter;  w;ith  which,  though  it  was  un&vourably  treated  by  the  audience,  he  waa 
Jhi^self  delighted ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house  laughing  with  great  vehemence, 
whenever  he  had,  in  his  own  ofmiiony  produced  a  jest.    But,  finding  that  he  and  the 
pnhJjc  had  no  sympathy  of  mirtb,  he  tried  at  li^iter  scenes  no  more. 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  appeared  Jane  Shore,  written,  as  its  autiior 
professes,  in  imitation  o(  Shakspeare's  style.  In  what  be  thought  himself  an  imitator 
of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive*  The  numbers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  conduct,  in  every  thing  which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the  utmost  degnt 
from  the  maimer  of  Sh^^kspeare,  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  English  stoiy, 
and  98  some  of  the  persons  have  their  names  in  histoiy.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly  of 
domestic  scenes  and  private  distress,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wU^  is  forgiven 
because  she  lepei^ts,  and  the  husband  is  honoured  because  he  forgives.  This,  theie- 
fi>re,  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on  the  stage. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  subject  bad  been  chosen  by 
Mr.  Smidi,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe's  hands  such  as  he  describes  them  m  his 
preface.  This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion.  From  tliis  time  he  gave  nothing 
more  to  the  st^e. 

Being  by  a  competent  fortune  exempted  from  any  necessity  of  combating  his 
inclination,  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore  does  not  zippeai  to  have  ever  written 
in  haste.  His  works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few  marks  of 
negligenoe  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epil<^es  are  all  his  own, 
though  he  sometimes  supplied  others ;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance 
produced  veneration^  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  be 
neither  recehred  much  praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I  believe,  those  who 
compare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  promised ;  and 
that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored. 
He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supfrfy, 
and  a  pefiice  3;  which  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profundity  or  penetratk>n.  Be 
at  least  contributed  to  tlie  popularity  of  his  author* 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was 
under-secretary  for  three  years  when  the  duke  of  Queen^rry  was  secretary  of  state, 
and  afterwards  implied  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  for  some  pubUc  emi4oyinent4.  Oxford 
eiyoined  him  to  study  Spanish;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and 
said  that  he  had  mastered  it,  dismu)3ed  him  with  this  congratulation,  "  Then,  sir,  I  envy 
you  the  pleasure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why  Oxford,  who  demd  to  be  thought  a 
fiivourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult  a  muk  of  acknowledged  merit;  or  how  Rom, 
who  was  so  keen  a  Whig;  that  he  did  not  willing)^  converse  with  men  of  the  opposite 
party,  could  ask  preferment  firom  Oxford;  it  b  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope, 
yrbo  told  the  stoiy,  did  not  say  on  what  occ^iqo  th^  advice  was  given;  and,  though  be 
owned  Howe's  disappointment,  doubt^  wMher  ^y  iiv^ury  was  intended  him,  bilt 
thought  it  rather  lord  Oxford's  (hU  way. ' 

<  Mr.  Howe's  pnfM^  howerer,  is  not  distinct,  §t  it  mifht  bs  s^r!pos^  irvo^  tUs  ]«sssi9,ftamlli4 
life.    R. 
^  Spenoe.  >  Ibid. 
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.  It  is  l&ely  that  he  lived  on  dbcontrated  throng  the  rest  of  queen  Anne's  reign  ;  bat 
the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At  the  acccsdon  of  king  George 
be  was  made  poet^laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who 
( 17 16)  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme  poverty.  Jtfe 
was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London* 
The  prince  of  Wales  chose  him  derk  of  his  conndl ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  seals,^  appomted  him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  considerable 
revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  which  had  been  pub- 
li^ed'in  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many  praises,  he  imdertook  a  version 
of  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  fini^^  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems  to  have  been 
printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in  which  is 
contained  the  following  character : 

"  A9  to  his  person,  it  was  graceful  and  weO-made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly 
beauty.  As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  in  a 
high  degree.  He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and  a  large 
compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be 
understood.  He  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classical 
authors,  both  Greek  ^d  Latin;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

**  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  original  fan- 
guBges,  and  most  that  are  wrote  m  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  a 
good  taste  in  philosophy ;  and,  havmg  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon  his  ndnd,  he 
took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made  great 
advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which  was  fvequelit.  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion ;  and  bemg  a 
suioere  member  of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those 
that  dissented  firom  it.  He  abhorred  the  principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the  ac- 
count of  then*  opmions  m  religion  i  and«  ft>eing  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  net  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  peFsuaskm.  His  conversation  was  pleasant,  vritty,  and 
learned,  without*  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry;  and  his  inimitable  manner 
of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  compuiy  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  was  in  it.  fiavy  and  dettaction  seemed  to  b^  entirely  foreign  to  his 
constitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them  over 
without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr, 
Howe  had  sometimes  his;  for  there  were  not  wanting  malevolent  people,  aiftl  pre- 
tenders to  poetry  too,  that  would  now-and-then  bark  at  his  best  performances ;  but  be 
.was  consdous  of  his  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good-nature  as  to  forghre  them ;  nor 
could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 

.  .  **  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobodjr 
applied  himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attendance.  The  late  duke  if 
Queensberry,  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for  public,  affiurs ; 
and  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know  hhn  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased  as 
when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  slopped 
to  his  preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reign,  he  passed  his  times  i(irith  tfa^ 
Muses  and  his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  fri^df . 
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'<  IVben  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  m  a  fair  way  to  make  it 
better,  death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men^ 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  iffie  qge.  He  died  like  a  christian  and  a  philo* 
sopher,  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of 
-God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to  the  hist;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
fi^ends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the 
same  indHSerence  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon  taking  but  a  short  journey.  He 
was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue  ^ 
and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family  in  Dorsetshire.  By 
the  first  he  had  a  son;  and  by  the  second^  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane. 
He  died  the  f)th  of  December,  17 18^  in  the  forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried 
t}ie  19th  of  the  same  month  in  Westmiiister*  abbey,  in  tlie  aiie  where  many  of  oar 
English  poets  are  interred,  over  against  Chaucer,  his  body  bemg  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  officiating  at  the  funeral.'' 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given  with^the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  m  a  letter  to  Blount,  *'  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied* 
me,  and  passed  a  week  in  the  forest  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn 
entertained  me';  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  dispoaitioi^ 
almost  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossible  to  part  from  hun  without  that'un-. 
easiness  which  generally  succeeds  all  our  pleasure/' 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  companion,  less  advantageotts, 
which  b  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton.  ^ 

*'  Rowe,  m  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  character,  but  had  no  heart« 
Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which  arose  from  that  want,  ai^d 
estranged  himself  from  him;  which  Rowe  felt  veiy  severely.  Mr.  Pope,  their  common 
friend,  knowing  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advance- 
meot,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  ,at  his  di^leasure,  and  what  satisfaction 
he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that  he 
(Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  thmk  hun  smcere.  Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect 
that  he  feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  ad« 
venture;  and  it  would  affect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.'*— Mr.  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  undentood  Rowe 
well." 

Tliis  censure  tune  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or  refutiug;  but  observa- 
tion daily  shows,  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusations,  and 
pointed  sentences,  which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded  rather  than 
credited.  Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  ,he'  said.  Few 
characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by  anger;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one 
another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  cimsidered  as  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt 
at  comedy  be  failed  so  ignominiously,  that  his  Biter  is  not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and 
his  occasional  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  cen* 
sure ;  ibr  they  seem  the  casual  sports  of  a  mind  seekmg  rather  to  amuse  its  leisure  than 
to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not  much  art ;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
^ftbeunitiea*    He  extends  tune  and  varies  place  a«  his  convenience  lequires.    To  vary 
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the  place  ii  mty  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  tte  change  be  ifkaffe  between 
the  acts;  fbt  it  h  no  less  easy  for  the  spectMor  to  suppose  himself  Ht  Athens  in  tbe 
second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  fh^t ;  but  to  change  the  ^c^ne,  as  is  done  by  Row«> 
jn  the  middle' of  an  ai^t,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  ma<^  of  the 
kusinesB  lis  i&  tftmsacted  withont  interrtifpHon.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  easily  extricates 
lAttself  from  diflSculties;  as,  in  Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terfified  wiA  all  the 
dtfeadfhl  pofnp  of  f^isblic  execution,  and  ar9  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  poet 
will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than — pass  and 
be  gone— th«  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  tnraed  out  upon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  tfiat  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any 
aocunrte  discrilnmations  of  kindred  qualities  or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress ; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affect  tbe  auditor,  eitcepC 
m  Jane  Shore,  who  js  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empftj 
noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madn^. 

\nienoe,  then,  has  Rowe  his  r^atation  }  From  the  reasonableness  and  proptiefy  of 
some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  el^;ance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He 
seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terrour,  but  be  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  seldom 
pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  vnproves  the  under- 
standing. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  tlie  first  book  of  Qufllef  s  Poem,  have 
nothing  in  them  remarkable.    The  Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  o<^e  of  the  greatest  productions  of  English  poetiy ;  for  there 
is  perhaps  none  thftt  so  completely  exhibits  tbe  genius  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
Liican  is  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as  Quin- 
tiltan  observes,  declamatory  than  poetical;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very 
diligently  and  successfully  preserved.  His  versification,  which  b  such- as  his  contem- 
poraries practised,  without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improvement,  seldom  wants 
either  melody  or  force.  Hb  author's  i»ense  b  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by  additional 
infiisions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to  be 
expected  in  aH  translations,  from  the  constraint  of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  fam- 
*guages.  The  Pharsalia  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more 
read  will  be  more  esteemed^ 

^  The  Life  of  Rowe  b  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncommon  strength  of  Br.  Johnson's 
meiDory.  When  i  recisived  from  him  tbe  MS.  he  complacently  observed,  <*  that  the  criticism  was 
tolerably, well  done,  considering  that  he  had  not  seen  Rowers  works  for  thirty  years»"    N> 
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NICHOLAS  ROWE. 


THE  GOLDEN  VERSES  OP  PYTHAGORAS. 

TRAMfLATBD  PROM  TH£  CRBBS. 

TO  THE  READER. 

I  hope  th€  reader  wilt  forgive  the  liberty  I  feave 
taken  in  translatinf  these,  verses  somewhat  at 
large,  wtthoat  which  it  wouM  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  gi^n  any  kind  of  torn  in 
English  poetry  to  so  dry  a  sabject.  The  sense 
of  tlie  aothor  is,  I  hope,  no  where  ihistaken ;  and 
if  there  seems  in  some  places  to  be  some  addi- 
tions in  the  English  verses  to  the  Greek  text, 
they  are  only  such  as  may  be  justified  ftom 
Hierocles's  Commentary,  and  delivered  by  him 
as  the  laiger  and  eitplained  sense  of  the  au- 
thor's short  preempt.  1  have  in  some  feiv  ptaces- 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr.  Oacier*s 
French  interpretation,  as  those  that  shall  givis 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  comparison 
will  find.  How  far  I  am  in  the  right,  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  detertbine. 

First  to  the  gods  thy  humble  homage  pay  -, 
The  greatest  this,'  and  first  of  laws  obey : 
Perform  thy  vows,  observe  thy  plight^  troth. 
And  let  religion  bind  thee  to  thy  oath. 
The  heroes  next  deihand  thy  just  regard, 
ft<AOfihlM  xm  BSifth,  and  to  the  stars  ]f  rtferr^d. 
To  H^t  attd  mSikiis  lift,  their  vin^xtrs  sure  re- 
ward. 
Due  rights  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead^ 
To  every  wife,  to  every  pious  shade. 
With  lowly  duty  to  thy  parents  bow. 
And  grace  and  favour  to  thy  kindred  show: 
tw  what  concern  the  rest  of  human  kind  j 
Choose  out  the  man  to  virtue  best  inclin>d ; 
Him  to  thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  bosom  bind. 
Possest  of  such  a  friend,  preserve  him  still ; 
Nor  thwart  his  counsels  with  thy  stubborn  will ; 
Pliant  to  all  his  adiRonitions  prove. 
And  yidd  to  all  his  offices  of  love : 
^im  from  thy  heart,  so  true,  so  justly  dear, 
Let  no  rash  word  nor  light  offeiwef  tear. 


Bear  all  thou  canst,  still  with  his  fiulio^  strive^ 
And  to  the  utmost  still,  and  still  forgivv ; 
For  strong  necessity  alone  explores 
The  secret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers. 
Rouses  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart,  ' 

Force,  to  itself  unknown  before,  t'  exert. 
By  use  thy  stronger  appetites  asswage. 
Thy  gluttony,  thy  sloth,  thy  lost,  thy  rage: 
From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear; 
Of  others,  and  thyself,  alike  beware. 
Let  reverence  of  thysdf  thy  thoughts  contrail 
And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  justice  o*er  thy  word  and  deei^  preside. 
And  reason  e'en  thy  meanest  actions  guide : 
For  know  that  death  is  man's  appointed  doom. 
Know  that  the  day  of  g^reat  account  will  come. 
When  thy  past  life  shall  strictly  be  sitrvey'd. 
Each  word,  each  deed,  be  in  th^  balance  laid. 
And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  most  justly  be  re- 
Fof  wealth,  the  perishing,  uncertain  good,'  [paid« 
Ebbing  and'  flowing  like  the,  fickle  flo^. 
That  knows  no  sure,  no  fix'd  abiding-place, 
But  wandering  loves  finom  hand  to  hand  to  pass; 
Revolve  the  getter's  joy  and  loser's  pain, 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 
Of  all  those  sorrows  that  attend  madcind. 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assign'd : 
Nor  thiul^  it  chance,  nor  murmur  at  the  load ;    " 
For  know  what  man  calls  fortune  ii  from  God. 
In  what  thou  may' A^  from  wisdom  seek  relief, 
And  let  her  healing  hand  aaswsigie  thy  grief; 
Yet  still  whatever  die  righteous  doom  ordantt. 
What  caose  soever  mnltipliet  thy  pains. 
Let  not  those  pains  as  ills  be  understood ; 
For  God  delights  not  to  aflHict  the  good. 

The  reasoning  art,  to  various  ends  applyVl» 
Is  oft  a  sure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide. 
Thy  judgment  therefore  sound  and  cool  preservi^ 
Nor  lightly  from  thy  resoltttion  swerve ; 
The  dacElittg  pomp  of  woids  does  oft  deceive. 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe* 
When  fbok  and  liars  labour  to  persuade. 
Be  dunb,  «id  let  Ite  Mb^tom  Taioly  ^M. 
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This  atiore  all,  this  precept  chiefly  learn. 
This  nearly  does,  and  first,  thyself  concern  ; 
Let  not  exarmple,  let  no  soothinj;  tongue. 
Prevail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren's  song,  ' 
To  do  thy  souPs  immortal  esseuc^j  wrong. 
Of  good  and  ill  b^i  words  or  deeds  exprest 
Choose  for  thy  sell  ^  and  always  choose  the  best. 

Let  wary  thought  each  enterprise  forerun, 
And  ponder  on  thy  task  before  begun, 
Lest  fully  should  the  wretched  work  deface. 
And  mock  thy  fruitless  labour;:  with  d'sgrace. 
Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,   [waste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they 
But  thou,  in  all  thou  dost,  with  early  cares 
Strive  to  prevent  at  first  a  fate  like  theirs ; 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait. 
Nor  sharp  repentance  make  t)Ma  wise  too  late, ' 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  ou^ht  to  try, 
That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowlcd  re  lie ; 
But  seek  to  know,  and  bend  thy  serious  thought 
To  search  the  profitable  knowledge  out. 
So  joys  on  joys  for  ever  shall  increase, 
Wisdom  shall  crown  Ihy  labours,  and  shall  bless 
Thy  life  with  pleasure,  and  thy  end  with  peace. 

Nor  let  the  body  want  its  part,  but  share 
rf  A  just  proportion  of  thy  tender  care  : 
For  health  aad  welfare  prudently  provide. 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  supp1y*d. 
Itet  sober  draughts  refresh,  and  wholesome  &re ' 
Decaying  nature's  wasted  force  repair ; 
And  sprightly  erercise  the  duller  spirits  cheer. 
In  all  things  still  which  to  this  care  belong. 
Observe  tbts  rule,  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
By  virtuous  use  thy  life  and  manners  frame. 
Manly  and  simply  pure,  and  free  from  Mame.  * 

Provoke  not  Envy*s  deadly  rage,  hutfiy 
The  glancing  eurae  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  in  needless  luxury  to  waste  * 
Thy  wealth  and  Bubstaoce  with  a  spendthrift's  haste. 
Yet,  flying  the^,  be  watchful,  lest  thy  mind. 
Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  find, 
And  be  to  sordid  avarice  inclin*d. 
Distant  alike  fmm  each,  to  neither  lean. 
But  ever  keep  the  happy  gelden  mean. 

Be  careful  still  to  guard  thy  soul  flrom  wrong. 
And  let  thy  thought  prevent  thy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  slef'p  surprise, 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes. 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
-Strictly  thon  doet  and  righteously  sun'ey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand. 
And  answerjustly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been?  In  what  have  1  transgressed  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  expressed  ? 
Where  have  I  fail'd  in  what  1  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  1  owe  ? 
Inquire  severe  what-e*er  from  first  to  last,    [past. 
From  morning's  dawn,  till  evening*s  gloom,  has 
If  evil  wre  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn. 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn. 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
**  Rejoice,  my  heart,  f(»r  all  went  well  to-day.' ♦ 

These  thoughts,  and  chiefly  thesemy  mind  should 
£mploy  thy  study,  and  engage  thy  love,    [move, 
These  are  the  rules  which  will  to  virtue  lead, 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread. 
Th48  by  his  name  I  swear,  whoae  saci^l  lore 
First  to  mankind  explain'd  the  mystic  four, 
Source  of  etennl-  nata:e  and  almighty  power. 


In  all  thou  dost  firf  t  let  tfiy  prayer*  dacend. 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  oommehd :  [en^ 
FjTum  them  implore  success,  and  hope  a  prosperoofl 
So  shall  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  soar. 
And  wiakdoiD  in  her  secret  ways  explore ; 
To  range  through  Heaven  above  and  Earth  beiow  ^ 
Immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  to  know. 
S'>  shalttliou  It>am  what  power  does  all  control. 
What  bounds  the  |iaita,  and  what  unites  the  wholef 
And  right! y  j^idgf  in  ali  its  woudrous  frames 
How  unive>sal  nature  is  the  same ; 
So  Mhait  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  aff'x:tions  place 
On  hopes  of  what  shall  never  come  to  pass, 

Man,  wretciied  man,  th»u  shaltbetaught  to  know. 
Who  bears  within  himself  the  inborn  cause  of  woe. 
Unhappy  race!  that  never  yet  could  tell. 
How  near  their  good  and  happiness  they^dwell, 
DeprivM  of  sense,  they  neither  hear  nor  tee; 
Fettered  in  vice,  they  seek  not  to  be  free. 
But  stupid,  to  tbei r  own  sad  Yate  agree : 
Like  ponderous  rolling-stones,  oppress'd  with  ilT, 
The  weightthat  loads  them  makesthem  roll  on  flti]!. 
Bereft  of  choice  and  freedom  of  the  will^ 
For  native  strife  in  every  bosom  reigns. 
And  secretly  an  impious  war  maintains: 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  cease. 
And  every  yielding  passion  sue  for  peace.  Jluud, 

Would*8t  thou,  great  Jove,  thou  father  of^idaii- 
Heveal  the  demon  for  that  task  assifn*d. 
The  wretched  race  an  end  of  woes  would  find. 
And  yet  be  bo*d,  O  man,  divinn  thou  art. 
And  of  the  gods  celestial  essence  part 
Nor  sacred  Nature  is  from  thee  cenceal'd. 
But  to  thy  race  her  mystic  rules  reveal'd. 
These  if  to  know  thou  happily  attwn. 
Soon  shalt  thoti  perfect  be  in  all  that  I  ordain. 
Thy  wounded  soul  to  health  thou  shalt  restore, 
Anid  free  from  eyery  pain  she  felt  before* 

Abstain,  I  warn,  from  meats  unclean  and  fo<il». 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  so  free  thy  soul; 
So  rightly  judge ;  thy  reason  to  maintain} 
Reason  which  Heaven  did  for  thy  guide oidain, 
Let  that  best  reason  ever  hold  the  rein. . 

Then  if  this  mertalbody  thou  forsake. 
And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pure  ether  take. 
Among  the  gods  exalted  shalt  thou  shine. 
Immortal,  incoiTuptible,  divine: 
The  tyrant  Dtath  securely  shalt  thou  brave. 
And  scorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 


A  POEM, 

ON  THE  LATE  GLORIOUS  ftUCCESSBi,  &C.  HTOffBLT ' 
INSCRIBED  TO  THE  LORD  TRBASURXR  OODQIr- 
PHIN. 

Whil«  kings  and  nations  on  thy  counsels  wait. 
And  Anna  trusts  to  thee  the  British  state 
While  Fame,  to  thee,  from  every  foreign  coast. 
Flies  with  the  news  of  empires  won  and  lost. 
Relates  whatever  her  busy  eyes  beheld. 
And  tells  the  fortune  of  each  bloody  field; 
While,  with  oflScious  duty,  crowds  attend. 
To  hail  the  labours  of  thy  god-like  friend, 
Vbuchfiafe  the  Muse's  humbler  joy  to  hear; 
For  sacred  numbers  sha11.be  still  thy  carej 
Though  mean  the  verse,  though  lo\v1y  be  the  strain. 
Though  least  reganSed  bo  the  Muse^of  all  the 
tuneful  train. 
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Yet  rite,  Deflected  nymph,  avow  tliy  flwne; 
Assert  th»  iDspiring  god,  and  greatly  aim 
To  make  thy  numbert  equal  to  thy  theme. 
Prom  Heaven  derive  thy  verse;  to  Heaven  belong 
The  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  battles  of  the  strong. 
To  Heaven  the  royal  Anna  owes,  alone, 
The  virtues  wliich  adorn  and  guard  her  throne ; 
Thence  is  her  justice  wretches  to  redress. 
Thence  is  her  mercy  and  her  love  of  peace ; 
Tlience  is  her  power,  her  sceptre  uncontrord. 
To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  repress  the  bold ; 
Her  peaceftil  arts  fierce  feetions  to^yssuage. 
To  heal  their  breaches,  and  to  sooth  their  rage; 
Thence  is  that  haippy  prudence,  which  presides 
In  each  design,  and  every  action  guides; 
Thence  is  she  taught  her  shining  court  to  grace. 
And  fix  the  worthiest  io  the  worthiest  place. 
To  trast  at  home  Godolphin*s  watchful  care. 
And  send  victorious  Churchill  forth  to  war. 

Arise,  ye  nations  rescu'd  by  her  sword. 
Freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord. 
Arise,  and  join  the  heroine  to  blessi 
Behold  she  sends  to  save  you  from  distress; 
Rich  is  the  royal  bounty  she  bestows, 
'Tis  plenty,  peace,  and  safety  from  your  foes. 
And  thou,  Iberia !  roused  at  length,  disdain 
To  wear  enslaved  the  Gallic  tyrant's  chain. 
For  see  !  the  British  genius  comes,  to  cheer 
Thy  tainting  sons,  and  kindle  them  to  n  ar. 
With  her  own  glorious  fires  their  souls  she  wamis. 
And  bids  them  bum  for  liberty  and  arms. 
Unhappy  land  !  the  foremost  once  in  fome. 
Once  lifting  to  the  stars  thy  noble  name, 
In  arts  excelling,  and  in  arms  severe, 
The  western  kingdoms'  envy,  and  their  fear: 
Where  is  thy  pride,  thy  conscious  honour,  flown. 
Thy  ancient  valour,  and  thy  first  renown? 
How  art  thou  sunk  among  the  nations  now ! 
flow  hast  thou  taught  thy  hausrhty  neck  to.bow„ 
And  dropt  the  warrior's  wreath  inglorious  frm 
thy  brow ! 

Not  thus  of  old  her  valiant  fathers  bore 
The  bondage  of  the  unbelieving  Moor, 
But,^oft,  alternate,  made  the  victors  yield, 
Andprov'd  their  might  in  many  a  well-foughtfi^ld^ 
Bold  in  defence  of  liberty  they  stood, 
And  doubly  dy'd  their  cross  in  Moorish  blood: 
Then  in  heroic  arms  their  knights  exoeIl*d, 
The  tyrant  then  and  giant  then  they  quell'd. 
Then  every  nobler  thought  their  minds  did  move. 
And  those  who  fought  for  freedom,  sighed  for  love. 
Like  one,  those  sacred  flames  united  live. 
At  once  they  languish,  and  at  once  revive; 
Alike  they  shun  the  coward  and  the  slave. 
But  bless  the  free,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 
Nor  irown,  ye  fair,  nor  think  my  verse  nntrue: 
Though  we  disdain  that  man  should  roan  subdue* 
Yet  all  the  free-born  race  are  slaves  alike  to.  you. 

Yet,  once  again  that  glory  to  restore. 
The  Britona  seek  the  Celtiberian  shore^ 
With  echoing  peals  at  Anna's  high  command. 
Their  naval  thunder  wakes  the  drowsy  land; 
High  at  their  head,  Iberia's  promis'd  lord,[stword; 
^Young  Charles   of  Austria,  waves   his  shining 
His  youthfol  veins  with  hopes  of  empire  glow. 
Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  him  on  the  foe^ 
With  joy  he  reads,  in  every  warrior's  face, 
Some  happy  omen  of  a  sure  success  j 
Then  leaps  exulting  on  the  hostile  strand. 
And  thinks  the  desUu'd  tP^pUe  in.  hii  hasd^ 
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Nor  fiite  denies,  what  first  bis  wishes  nape, 
Pixmd  Barcelona  owns  his  juster  claim, 
With  the  first  laurel  binds  his  youthfol  brows, 
And,  pledge  of  future  crowns,  the  mural  wreath 
Bntsoon  the  equal  of  his  youthful  years,  [bestews. 
Philip  of  Bourbon's  haughty  line  appears; 
Like  hopes  attend  his  birth,  like  glories  grace, 
(If  glory  can  be  in  a  tyrant's  race) 
In  numbers  proud,  he  threats  no  more  from  far. 
But  nearer  draws  the  biack  impending  war; 
He  views  his  host,  then  scorns  the  rebel  town, 
And  dooms  to  certain  death  the  rival  of  his  crown* 

Now  fame  and  empire,  all  the  nobler  spoils 
That  urge  the  hero,  and  reward  his  toils, 
Plac'd  in  their  view,  alike  their  hopes  engage. 
And  fire  their  breasts  with  more  than  mortal  rage* 
Not  lawless  love,  nor  vengeance,  nor  despair. 
So  daring,  fierce,  untam'd,  and  furious  are. 
As  when  ambition  prompts  the  great  to  war; 
As  youthful  kings,  when,  striving  for  renown, 
They  prove  their  might  in  arms,  and  combat  for 
a  crown. 

Hard  was  the  cracl  strife,  and  doubtful  long 
Betwixt  the  chiefs  suspended  conquest  bung;, 
Till,  forc'd  at  length,  disdaining  much  to  yield,. 
Charles  to  his  rival  quits  the  fatal  field. 
Numbers  and  fortune  o'er  bis  right  prevail. 
And  e*en  the  British  valour  seems  to  fail ; 
And  yet  they  faird  not  all.    In  that  extreme. 
Conscious  of  virtue,  liberty  and  fame. 
They  vow  the  youthful  monarch's  fate  to  share. 
Above  distress,  i^nconquer'd  by  despair. 
Still  to  defond  the  town  and  animate  the  war. 

But,  lo!  when  every  better  hope  was  past„ 
When  everyday  ofdangerseem'd their  last. 
Far  on  the  distant  ocean,  they  sun'ey,^ 
Where  a  proud  navy  plows  its  watery  way. 
Nor  long  they  doubted,  but  with  joy  descry. 
Upon  the  chiefs  tall;  top- masts  waving  higbj^ 
The  British  cross  and  Belgic  lion  fly« 
Loud  with  tumultuous  clamour,,  loud  they  rear 
Their  cries  of  ecstasy,  and  rend  the  air ; 
In  peals  on  peals  the  shouts  triumphant  rise,^ 
Spread  swift,  and  rattle  through  the  spacious  skies; 
While,  from  below,  old  Ocean  groans  profound. 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  shores  repel  the  sound, 
Riujs  with  the  deafening  shock,  and  thmider  all 

around. 
Such  was  the  joy  the  Trojan  youth  expross'd. 
Who,  by  the  fierce  Rutilmn's  siege  distrcss'd. 
Were  by  tbe  Tyrrhene  aid  at  length  releas'd; 
When  young  Ascanins,  then  in  arms  first  tryM, 
Numbers  and  every  other  want  supply'd, 
And  haughty  Turnus  from  his  walls  defy'd: 
Sav'd  in  the  town  an  empire  yet  to  come,. 
And  fix'd  the  fate  of  his  imperial  Rome.. 

But  oh!  what  verse,  what  numbers  shalj  i^evcal 
Those  pangs  of  rage  and  grief  the  vanquishM  feell 
Who  shall  retreating  Philip's  shame  impart. 
And  tell  the  anguish  of  his  labouring  heart! 
Whatpaint,  whatspcaking  pencil  shall  express 
The  blended  passions  striving  ip  his  face! 
Hate,  indignation^  coMrage,  pride,  iemor8e,[curse. 
With  thoughts  of  glory  past,  the  losers  greatest 

Fatal  Ambitioaii  say  vhat  wondrous  charms 
Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  aims  1  \ 
When  all  thy  i|^ils,  thy  wreatlis  in  battle  won. 
The  pride  of  power,  and  glory  of  a  crown, 
When  all  war  gives,  when  all  the  great  can  gain,,   • 
E'en  thy  whole  pleasure,  pays  not  half  tue  pain. 
H  U 
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All  hailt  ye  softer,  happier  arta  of  peace, 
Secur*cl  from  harms,  and  blest  with  learned  ease; 
In  battles,  blood,  and  perils  hard,  nnskiird, 
Which  haunt  the  warrior  in  the  fisital  field; 
Blitchief, thee,goddess Muse !  my  versewouM  raise, 
And  to  tliy  own  soft  numbers  tune  thy  praise; 
Happy  the  youth  inspired,  beneath  thy  shade, 
Thy  verdant,  ever-living  laurels  laid ! 
Thefe,  safe,  nopleasures,  there  no  pains  they  know. 
But  those  which  from  thy  sacred  raptures  flow, 
Nor  wish  for  crowns,  but  what  thy  groves  bestow. 
Me, nymph  divine!  nor  scorn  my  bilunble  prayer, 
Receive  unworthy,  to  thy  kinder  care. 
Doomed  to  a  gentler,  though  more  lowly,  fate. 
Nor  wishing  once,  nor  knowing  to  be  great ; 
Me,  to  thy  peaceftil  haunts,  inglorious  bring, 
Wtiei«  secret  thy  celestial  sisters  sing. 
Fast  by  their  sacred  hill,and  sweet  Castalian  spring. 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  victor  prince  employ. 
And  raise  his  heart  with  high  triumphant  joy; 
From  hence  a  better  course  of  time  roll  on, 
And  whiter  days  successive  seem  to  run. 
From  hence  his  kinder  fortune  seems  to  date 
The  rising  glories  of  his  future  state, 
Frotn  hence !-«-But  oh!  too  soon  the  1iero  mourns 
His  hopes  deceived,  and  wars  inconstant  turns. 
In  vain,  his  echoing  trumpets'  loud  alarms 
Provoke  the  cold  Iberian  lords  to  arms; 
Carctess  of  fame,  as  of  their  monarch's  fate, 
111  sullen  sloth  supinely  proud  they  sate; 
Or  to  be  slaves  or  free  alike  prepared. 
And  trusting  Heaven  was  bound  to  be  theirguard, 
Untouch'd  with  shame  the  noble  strife  beheld. 
Nor  onceessay'd  to  struggle  to  the  field; 
But  sought  in  the  cold  shade  and  rural  seat. 
An  omnolested  case  and  calm  retreat: 
Saw  each  contending  prince's  arms  advance, 
,  Then  with  a  lazy  dull  indiflSerence 
Tum'd  to  their  rest,  and  left  the  world  to  chance. . 
So  when,  commanded  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Thaumantian  Iris  left  the  realms  above. 
And  swift  descending  on  her  painted  bow. 
Sought  the  dull  god  of  sleep  in  shades  below; 
Nodding  and  slow,  his  drowsy  head  he  rear'd 
And  heavily  the  sacred  message  heard; 
Then  with  a  yawn  at  once  forgot  the  pain. 
And  sunk  to  his  first  sloth  and  indolence  again. 
But  oh,  my  Muse!  th'  ungrateful  toil  forsake. 
Some  task  more  pleasing  to  thy  numbers  take. 
Nor  choose  in  melancholy  strains  to  tell 
Each  harder  chance  the  juster  cause  befel. 
OrYather  turn,  auspicious  turn  thy  flight, 
Where  Marlborough's  heroic  arms  invite, 
Where  highest  deeds  the  poet*s  breast  insjiire 
With  rage  divine,  and  fan  the  sacred  fire. 
See !  where  at  once  Ramillia's  noble  field 
Ten  thousand  themes  for  living  verse  shall  yield, 
Seie!  where  at  once  the  dreadftil  objects  rise. 
At  once  they  spread  before  my  wondering  eyes, 
And  shock  my  labouring  soul  with  vast  surprise; 
At  orire  the  wide-extended  battles  move, 
At  once  they  join,  at  once  their  ftite  they  prove. 
The   rour   ascencfs   promiscuous;     groans    and 

cries. 
The  drums,  the  cannons'  burst,  the  shont,  supplies 
On«^  universal  anarchy  of  noise. 
One  din  confus'd,  sound  mixt  and  lost  in  sound. 
Echoes  to  all  the  frighted  cities  round. 
Thick  dust  and  smoke  in  wavy  clouds  arise, 
S^in  the  bright  day,  aiid  taipt  the  purer  sl^es; 


While  flaalhiDg  flames  like  lightning  dart  between. 
And  fill  the  horror  of  the  &tal  scene. 
Around  the  field,  all  dy'd  in  purple  foam. 
Hate,  fbry,  and  insatiate  slangier  roam; 
Discord  with  pleasure  o'er  the  ruin  treads^ 
And  laughing  wraps  her  in  her  tatter'd  w«eda; 
While  fierce  Bellona  thnnden  in  her  car. 
Shakes  terrible  her  steely  whip  from  far. 
And  with  new  rage  revives  the  fainting  war. 
So  when  two  currents,  rapid  in  their  coarse, 
Rush  to  a  point,  and  meet  with  equal  fbrce. 
The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high. 
Dashing  aloft  the  foanring  surges  fty. 
And,  rising,  cloud  the  air  with  misty  spry; 
The  raging  flood  is  heard  firom  far  to  roar. 
By  listening  shepherds  on  the  distant  shore. 
While  nmeb  they  fear,  what  ills  it  shouU  portend. 
And  wonder  why  the  watery  gods  contend. 

High  in  the  midst,  Britannia's  wariike  chief. 
Too  greatly  bold,  and  prodigal  of  life. 
Is  seen  to  press  where  death  and  dangen  call,  [Ml, 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  an<f  where  the  thicket 
He  flies,  and  drives  confus'd  the  fieiinting  Gaul. 
IJke  heat  diffused,  his  great  example  warms. 
And  animates  the  social  warriors'  arms. 
Inflames  each  colder  heart,  confirms  the  bold. 
Makes  the  young  heroes,  and  renews  the  old. 
In  forms  divine  around  him  watchfhl  wait 
The  guardian  genii  of  the  British  state; 
Justice  and  Truth  his  steps  unerring  goid^ 
And  faithful  Loyalty  defends  his  side; 
Prudenoe  and  Fortitude  their  Marlborough  gnar^ 
And  pleasing  Liberty  his  laboura  cheei'd ; 
But  chief,  the  angel  of  his  queen  was  there. 
The  union-cross  his  silver  shield  did  bear* 
And  in  his  decent  hand  he  shook  a  warlike  spear. 
While  Victory  celestial  soars  above, 
Plum'd  like  the  eagle  of  imperial  Jore, 
Hangs  o'er  the  chief,  whom  she  delights  to  hless. 
And  ever  arms  his  sword  with  sure  success. 
Dooms  him  the  proud  oppressor  to  destroy. 
Then  waves  her  palm,  and  claps  her  wings  for  joy. 
Such  was  3roung  Ammon  on  Aibcla's  plain. 
Or  such  the  painter  ^  did  the  hero  feign. 
Where  rushing  on,  and  fierce,  be  seems  to  ride. 
With  graceful  ardor,  and  majestic  pride. 
With  all  the godsof  Greece  and  fortune  on  his  sicd* 

Nor  long  Bavaria's  haughty  prince  in  vain 
Laboura  the  fight  unequal  to  maihtain; 
He  sees  tis  doom'd  his  fatal  friend  the  Gaul 
Shall  share  the  sban^e^  and  in  one  ruin  &1I; 
Flies  from  the  fee  too  oft  in  battle  try*d. 
And  Heaven  contending  on  the  vicior^s  side; 
Then  mourns  his  rash  ambition's  crime  too  Utej, 
And  yields  reluctant  to  the  fbree  of  fate. 
So  when  iCneas,  through  night's  gloomy  sfaadc^ 
The  dreadfhl  forms  of  hostile  gods  survey'd. 
Hopeless  he  left  the  burning  town  and  fled  r 
Saw  'twas  in  vain  to  prop  declining  Troy, 
Or  save  what  Heaven  had  destin'd  to  destroy. 

What  vast  reward,  O  Europe,  shalt  thou  pay 
To  him  who  sav*d  thee  on  tiiis  glorious  day ! 
Bless  him',  ye  grateful  nations,  vfliere  he  goes. 
And  heap  the  victor's  laurel  on  his  brows. 

In  every  land,  in  every  city  freed 
Let  the  proud  column  re(ir  its  marble  head^ 
To  Marlborough  and  liberty  decreed; 
Rich  with  his  wara,  triumphal  arches  raise, 
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To  tcadi  your  wonteing  toiii  the  hefo*»  pniiie! 
To  bim  year  skilful  tMirds  their  verse  shall  brin|^ 
For  bim  the  tunefiil  Toioe  be  taught  to  sing. 
The  breathing  pipe  shall  svell,  shall  sound  the 
trembling  string. 

O  happy  thou!  vhere  peace  for  ever  smiles, 
Britannia !  noblest  of  the  ocean's  isles, 
Fair  queen !  who  4ost  amidst  thy  waters  reign. 
And  stretch  thy  empire  o*er  the  farthest  main : 
What  transports  in  thy  parent  bosom  roU'd, 
When  fame  at  first  the  pleasing  story  told ! 
How  didst  thou  lift  thy  towery  front  on  high! 
Not  meanly  conscious  of  a  mother's  joy. 
Proud  of  tliy  son  as  Crete  was  of  her  Jove,[prove, 
How  wert  thou  pleasM  Heaven  did  thy  choice  ap- 
And  fix'd  success  where  thou  hast  fixM  thy  love! 
How  with  regre.t  his  absence  didst  thuu  mourn ! 
How  with  impatience  wait  his  wish*d  return! 
How  were  the  winds  accusM  for  bis  delay! 
How  didst  thou  chide  tbe  gods  who  rule  the  sea, 
And  chaige  tbe  Nereid  nymphs  to  waft  him  on  his 

At  length  be  oomes,he  ceaj«s  from  bis  toil !  [way  < 
Like  kings  of  old  returning  from  the  spoil; 
To  Britain  and  his  queen  for  ever  dear. 
He  comes,  their  joy  and  gratefol  tbauks  to  ^hare; 
Lowly  he  kneels  before  the  royal  seat. 
And  lays  its  proudest  wn>aths  at  Anna's  feet. 
While,  form*d  alike  for  labours  or  for  ease. 
In  camps  to  thunder,  or  in  courts  to  please,  [care, 
Britain's  bright  nymphs  make  Marlborough  their 
In  all  his  dangers,  all  his  triumphs,  share. 
Conquering  he  lends  the  well-pleas'd  Ikir  new  grace. 
And  adds  fre«h  lustre  to  each  beauteous  face; 
Britain  preserved  by  his  victorious  arms. 
With  wondrous  pleasure  each  fair  bosom  warms> 
Lightens  in  all  their  eye»,  and  doubles  all  their 
E*en  hisown  Sunderland,  in  beauty's  store[charms. 
80  rich,  she  seem'd  incapable  of  more, 
Now  shines  with  graces  never  known  before. 
Fierce  with  transporting  joy  ^he  seems  to  bum. 
And  each  soft  feature  takes  a  sprightly  turn; 
New  flames  are  seen  to  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
And  on  her  blooming  cheeks  fresh  roses  rise; 
Tbe  pleasing  passion  heightens  each  bright  hae. 
And  seems  to  touch  the  finished  piece  anew. 
Improves  what  Nature's  bounteous  hand  had  given, 
And  mends  the  &irest  workmanship  of  Heave  . 

Nor  joy  like  this  in  courts  is  only  found. 
But  spreads  to  all  the  grateful  people  round ; 
Ijdiorioas  binds  inur'd  to  rural  toil. 
To  tend  the  flocks  and  turn  the  mellow  soil. 
In  botnely  guise  their  honest  hearts  express. 
And  bless  the  warrior  who  protecU  the  peace, 
Wbo  keeps  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  aiar 
The  dreadful  ravage  of  the  wasting  war. 
No  rude  destroyer  cuts  the  ripening  crop. 
Prevents  the  harvest,  and  dehtdeN  their  hope; 
No  helpless  wretches  fly  with  wild  amaze. 
Look  weeping  back,  and  see  their  dwellings  blaze ; 
The  victor's  chain  no  rooumfiil  captives  know. 
Nor  hear  the  threats  of  the  insulting  foe. 
But  freedom  laughs,  the  fruitful  fields  abound, 
Tlie  cheerful  voice  of  mirth  is  heard  to  sound, 
And  plenty  doles  her  various  bounties  round, 
Tbe  humble  village,  and  the  wealthy  town, 
Consenting  join  ibetr  happiness  to  owu  : 
What  Heaven  and  Anna's  gentlest  reitrti  afford, 
All  is  secur'd  by  Mariborougb'sconquering  sword. 

O  sacred,  ever  honour'd  name!  O  thou! 
That  wcrt  our  greatest  William  once  below ! 


What  place  soe'erthy  virtues  now  possess 

Near  the  bright  source  of  everlasting  bliss, 

Where-e'er  exalted  to  etherial  height, 

Radiant  with  stars,  thou  tread'st  tbe  fields  of  light. 

Thy  seats  divine,  thy  Heaven  a-while  forsake. 

And  deign  the  Britons'  triumph  to  partake. 

Nor  art  thou  chang'd,  but  still  thou  shalt  delight^ 

To  hear  the  fortune  ot  the  glorious  fight. 

How  fail'd  oppression,  and  prevailed  the  right 

What  once  below,  such  still  thy  pleasures  are^ 

Europe  and  liberty  are  still  thy  care; 

Thy  great,  thy  generous,  pure,  immoital  mind 

Is  ever  to  the  public  good  inclin'd. 

Is  still  the  tyrant's  foe,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

Behold  where  Marlborough,  thy  last  best  gift. 

At  parting  to  thy  native  Belgia  left. 

Succeeds  to  all  thy  kind  paternal  cares, 

Thy  watchful  counsels,  and  laborious  wars; 

Like  thee  aspires  by  virtue  to  renown. 

Fights  to  secure  an  empire  not  bis  own. 

Reaps  only  toil  himself,  and  gives  away  a  crown* 

At  length  thy  pmyer,  O  pious  prince!  is  beard. 

Heaven  has  at  length  in  its  own  cause  appear'd^ 

At  length  Ramillia's  field  atones  for  all 

The  faithless  breaches  of  the  pcrjur'd  Oaul; 

At  length  a  better  age  to  man  decreed, 

With  truth,  with  peace,  and  justice  shall  succeed; 

Fall'n  are  the  proud,  and  the  griev'd  world  is  freed^ 

One  triumph  yet,  my  Muse,  remains  behind, 
Another  vengeance  yet  the  Qaul  shall  find; 
On  Lombard  plains,  beyond  his  Alpine  hills, 
Louis  the  force  of  hostile  Britailk  feels: 
Swift  to  her  friends  distressed  her  succours  fly. 
And  distant  wars  her  wealthy  sons  supply: 
From  slow  unactive  courts,  they  grieve  to  heac 
Eugene,  a  name  to  every  Briton  dear. 
By  tedious  languishing  delays  is  held 
Repining,  and  impatient,  from  the  field: 
While  factious  statesmen  riot  in  excess, 
And  lazy  priests  whole  provinces  possess. 
Of  unregarded  wants  the  brave  complain. 
And  the  starv'd  soldier  sues  for  bread  in  vain; 
At  once  with  generous  indignation  warm, 
Britain  the  treasjire  sends,  and  bids  the  hero  arm, 
Straight  eager  to  the  field  he  speeds  away. 
There  vows  the  victor  Gaul  shall  dear  repdy 
The  spoils  of  Calcinato^s  fatal  day: 
Cheer*d  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  they  love. 
Once  more  their    fate  the    warriors    long    to 

prove; 
RevivM  each  soldier  lifts  his  droopiug  head, 
Forgcis  his  wounds  and  calls  him  on  to  lead ; 
Af^in  their  crests  the  German  eagles  rear, 
Stretch  their  broad  wing<,  and  fan  the  Latianair; 
Greedy  for  battle  and  the  prey  they  call. 
And  point  grea^  Eugene's  thunder  on  tbe  Oaul. 
The  chief  commands,  and  soon  in  dread  array 
Onwards  the  moving  If^rioiis.ur^e  their  way; 
With  hardy  marches  and  sticceiisful  baste, 
O'er  every  barrier  fortunate  they  pass'd. 
Which  Nature  or  the  skilful  foe  had  plac'd. 
The  foe  in  vitin  with  Gallic  arts  attends, 
To  mark  which  way  the  wary  leader  bends, 
Vainly  in  war's  mysterious  rules  is  wise. 
Lurks  where  tall  woods  and  thickest  coverts  rise. 
And  mrauly  holies  a  con<)uest  from  surprise. 
Now  with  swift  horse  the  plain  an)und  them  beats. 
And  oft  advances,  and  as  oft  retreats; 
Now  fix'd  to  wait  the  coming  force,  he  seems 
Secured  by  steepy  banks  and  rapid  streani«; 
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While  river-gods  in  vain  exhaust  their  store; 
From  plenteous  urns  the  gushing  torrents  pour. 
Rise  o*cr  their  utmost  maipns  to  the  plain, 
Afad  strive  to  stay  the  warrior's  haste  in  vainj 
Alike  they  pass  the  plain  and  closer  wood, 
Explore  the  ford,  and  tempt  the  swelling  flood. 
Unshaken  still  pursue  the  steadfast  course. 
And  where  they  want  their  way,  they  find  it  or 

they  force. 
But  anxious  thoughts  Savoy's  great  prince  infest, 
And  roll  iU-jboding  in  his  careful  breast; 
Oft  he  revolves  the  n^ins  of  the  great. 
And  sadly  thinks  on  lost  Bavaria's  fate, 
The  hapless  mark  of  fortune's  cruel  spOrt, 
An  exile,  meanly  forc'd  to  beg  support 
From  the  slow  bounties  of  a  foreign  cour^ 
Forc'd  frqm  his  lov'd  Turin,  his  last  retreatJ^ 
His  glory  once  and  empire's  ancient  seat. 
He  sees  from  farwhere  wide  destructions  sprei^, 
And  fiery  showers  the  goodly  town  invade. 
Then  turns  to  mourn  in  vain  his  niin'd  state. 
And  Qurse  the  unrelenting  tyrant's  hate. 

But  great  Eugene  prevents  his  every  fear, 
He  had  rcsolv'd  it,  and  he  would  be  there; 
Not  danger,  toil,  the  tedious  wary  way, 
Kor  all  the  Gallic  powers  his  promis'd  aid  de- 
lay. 
I,ike  truth  itself  unknowing  how  to  fail, 
He  scorn'd  to  doubt,  and  knew  he  must  prevail. 
Thus  ever  certain  does  the  Sun  appear, 
Bound  by  the  law  of  Jove's  eternal  year; 
Thus  constant  to  his  course  sets  out  at  mom, 
Hound  the  wide  worid  in  twice  twelve  hours  is 

borne, 
And  to  a  moment  keeps  his  fix*d  retnra. 
Straight  to  th^  town  the  heroes   turn   their 

care, 
Their  friendly  suco»vr  for  the  braye  prepare, 
And  on  the  foe  united  b^nd  the  war. 
O'er   the   steep  trench   and   rampart's  guarded 

hri::ht, 
At  once  they  rush,  and  drive  the  rapid  flight; 
With  idle  arms  the  Gallic  legions  seem 
Tb  stem  the  rajje  of  the  resistless  stream; 
At  once  it  bears  th^m  down,  at  ouce  they  yield. 
Headlong  are  push'd  and  swept  along  the  field; 
RetJistance  ceases,  and  *tis  war  no  more, 
A  t  once  the  vanquish'd  own  the  victor's  power; 
Tliroughout  the  field,  wbere^'cr  tbcy  turn  their 

sight, 
n'isall.or conquest  or  inglorious  flighty 
Swift  to   %he\T    rcscu'd  friends  their  joys  they 

bear, 
"\Vith  life  and  liberty  at  once  they  cheer, 
And  save  them  in  the  moment  of  despair. 

So  tiniely  to  the  aid  of  sinking  Rome, 
With  active  haste  did  great  Camlllus  come: 
So  to  the  Capitol  he  forc'd  his  way, 
$o  from  the  proud  barbarians  snatch'd  his  prey, 
And  sav'd  his  country  in  one  signal  day. 

From  impious  arms  at  length,  O  Louis,  cease ! 
And  leave  at  length  tlie  labouring  world  in  peace. 
Lest  Heaven  disclose  some  yet  more  fatal  scene. 
Fatal  beyond  Ramilliaor  Turin; 
I^st  from  thy  hand  thou  see  thy  sceptre  torn. 
And  humbled  in  the  dust  thy  losses  mourn; 
Lest,urg'd  at  length,  thy  own  repining  slave, 
Though  fond  of  burthens,  and  in  bondage  brave. 
Pursue   thy   hoary    head    with  curses  to    the 
'  grave. 


Al^  EPISTLE  TO  FUVM, 

Oir  THE  SIGHT  OF  TWO  PIND/UUC  ODIEt  OH  TB(E 
8PLE£N  AND  VANITY.  WRITTEN  BY  A  JJkDX  ^ 
HER  FRIEND. 

Flayia,  to  you  with  safety  I  commend 
This  verse,  the  secret  failing  of  your  friend. 
To  your  good-nature  I  Becively  trust. 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal,  is  to  be  just. 
The  Muse,  like  wt^tched  maids  by  love  undone. 
From  friends,  acquainti^nce,  and  the  light  woald 
Conscious  of  folly,  fears  attending  shame,     [run; 
Fears  the  censorious  worid,  and  losui  of  fiime. 
Some  confidant  by  chance  she  finds  (though  fiew 
Pity  the  fools,  whom  love  or  verse  undo). 
Whose  fond  compassioa  sooths  her  in  the  sin. 
And  sets  b^r  on  to  venture  once  again. 

Sure  in  thie  better  ages,  of  old  time. 
Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thought  a  crime;    [sent. 
From  Heaven  they  both,  the  goda  best  gifts,  were 
Divinely  perfect  bpth,'aiid  innocent. 
Then  weriS.  bad  poets  and  loosa  loves  not  known  ; 
None  felt  a  warmth  which  they,  might  btosh  to 
Beneath  cool  shades  otir  happy  fathers  lay;  [own. 
And  spent  in  pjore  untainted  joys  the  day: 
Artless  their  loves,  artless  their  numbers  were. 
While  nature  simply  did  in  both  appear. 
None  could  the  censor  or  the  critic  fe«r.  [stow'd, 
Pleas*d  to  be  ploas'd,  they  took  what  Heaven  be- 
Nor-were  too  curious  of  the  given  good. 
At  length,  like  Indians  fond  of  faocy'd  toys. 
We  lost  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  wise. 
In  one  curs'd  age,  to  punish  verse  and  sin. 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  iaws  had  both  the  same  ill  fete,| 
And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state, 
UUnatur'd  censure  would  be  sure  to  damn 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fame. 
While  Bayes  grown  old,  and  hanien*d  inofience. 
Was  suifeed  to  write  qn  in  spite  of  sense; 
Back'd  by  his  friends,  th'  invader  brougiit  along 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue. 
To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born  English  song; 
Still  tbe  prevailing  fection  propt  his  throne^ 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  run  on ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  verse  with  vicious  rage* 
Broke  in  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 
The  stage  (whose  art  was  onCe  the  mind  to  mov6 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  virtuous  love) 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'il,  no  more  profest» 
But  dealt  in  double^neaning  bawdy  jest: 
The  shocking  sounds  o6G?nd  the  blushing  feir. 
And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  theatre. 
Ye  viTetched  bards  I  fron»  whom  these  ills  have 

sprung, 
Whom  the  avenging  powers  have  spar'd  too  hng. 
Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  surely  come. 
Your  Sodom  has  no  ten  to  avert  its  doom; 
Unless  the  fair  Ardelia  will  alone 
To  I^eaveo  for  all  the. guilty  tribe  atone; 
Nor  can  ten  saints  do  more  than  such  a  one. 
Since  she  alone  of  the  poetic  crowd 
to  the  false  gods  of  wit  has  ne%'er  bow'd. 
The  empire,  which  she  saves,  shall  own  her  sway, 
And  all  Parnassus  her  blest  \aws  obey. 

Say,  from  what  sacred  fountain,  nymph  divine  1 
The  treasures  flow,  which  in  thy  verse  do  shine?- 
With  what  strange  inspimtion  art  thoa  blest. 
What  more  than  Delphic  ardour  warms  thy  breast? 
'  Aune  countess  of  Winchetoes. 
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bur  iordid  Earth  iie»er  bred  to  bright  a  flame,  . 
But  from  tbe  skies,  thy  kindred  skies  it  came. 
To  numbers  great  like  thine,  th  angelic  quire 
in  joyous  concert  tune  the  golden  lyre; 
Viewing  with  pitying  eyes,  oUr  cares  with  thee, 
They  wisely  own,  that  **  all  is  vanJty ;»'  • 
E'en  all  the  joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know, 
And  find  Ardeiia's  verse  the  leastvain  thing  below. 

If  Pindar's  name  to  those  bless  Vl  mansionsre^ch, 
And  mortal  Muses  may  immortal  teach. 
In  verse  like  his,  the  heavenly  nation  raise 
Their  tuneful  voices  to  their  Maker's  praibe. 
Nor  shall  celestial  harmony  disdain, 
For  once,  to  imitate  an  earthly  strain, 
Whose  fame  secure,  no  rival  e'er  can  fear;  ^ 
But  those  above,  and  fair  Ardella  here. 
She  who  undaunted  could  his  raptures  viaV, 
And  with  bold  winjjs  his  sacred  heights  pursue; 
Safe  through  the  Dithyrambic  stream  shie  steer'd. 
Nor  the  rough  deep  in  all  its  dangers  fear'd; 
Not  so  the  rest,  who  ^\th  successful  pain 
•  Th*  unnaFigable  toirrent  try'd  in  vain. 

So  Clelia  leap'd  into  the  rapid  flood. 
While  the  Etruscans  struck  withwondeir  stood: 
Amidst  the  waves  her  rash  pursuers  dy'd. 
The  matchless  dame  could  only  ?tem  the  tide, 
And  gain  the  glory  of  the  farther  side. 

See  with  what  pomp  the  antic  lAesque  comes  in ! 
The  various  formii  of  the  fantastic  spleen. 
Vaiii  empty  laughter,  howling  grief  and  tears, 
False  joy,  bred  by  false  hope,  and  falser  fears; 
Each  vice,  each  passion  which  pale  nature  wears. 
In  this  odd  monstrous  medley  mix'd  appears. 
Like  Bayte's  dance,  confus'dly  round  they  run. 
Statesman,  coquet,  gay  fop,  and  pensive  nun, 
Spectres  and  heroes,  hu>band8  and  their  wives, 
With  monkish  drones  that  dream  away  their  lives. 
Long  have  I  laboured  with  the  dire  disea^s 
Nor  found,  but  from  Ardeiia's  nutnbers,  ease: 
The  dancing  verse  riiris  through  my  sluggish  veins, 
Where  dull  and  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains. 
Pale  cares  and  anxious  thoughts  give  way  in  haste, 
And  to  returning  joy  resign  my  breast; 
Then  free  from  every  pain  I  did  endure, 
1  bless  tbe  charming  author  of  liiy  cure. 
So  when  to  Saul  the  great  musician  play'd. 
The  sullen  fiend  unwillingly  obey'd,  [shade. 

And  left  the  monareh's  breast,  to  seek  some  safer 


ISO  N  G. 

While  Sappho  with  harmonious  airt 

Her  dear  Pbilenis  charms, 
With  equal  joy  the  rtyiuph  appears 

Dissolving  in  bis  arms. 

Thus  to  thettiselves  alone  they  are 
What  ail  mankind  can  give; 

Alternately  the  happy  pair 
All  grant,  and  all  receive. 

Like  the  twin-ntars,  no  fem*d  for  friendsi 
Who  set  by  turns,  and  rise; 

When  one  to  Thetii'  lap  descends, 
Uis  brother  mounts  the  skies. 

With  happier  fate  and  kinder  care, 
These  nymphs  by  turns  do  reign^ 

While  still  the  falling  docs  prtpare 
Tbe  rising  W  ^uitain. 


The  joys  of  either  sex  in  love. 
In  each  of  them  we  read; 

Successive  each  to  each  does  pjpove. 
Fierce  youth  and  yielding  maid. 


EPIGRAM. 

TO  THETWoilEtV  MEMBERS  FOR  BEAMBER,  1708» 

Though  in  the  Commons  House  you  did  prevail, 
Good  Sir  Cltevc  Moore,  And  gentle  Master  Hale; 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying, 
Burgess  tor  Braniber  is  no  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predecessoi-s  have  been  oddly  fiited ; 
Asgill  and  Shippen  have  been  bdth  tfamlaUd, 


VERSES  MADE  TO  A  ISIMILE  OF  POPV^' 

While  at  our  house  the  servants  brawl. 
And  raise  an  uproar  in  the  hall; 
When  John  the  butler,  and  our  Mary, 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vaiy : 
Till  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich; 
In  sneaking  dog!  and  ugly  bitch! 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil; 
And  makes  them  silent  all  and  civil 
Thus  cannoil  clears  the  cloudy  air. 
And  scatters  tempests  brewing  there: 
Tims  bullies  sometimes  keep  the  peace, 
And  one  scold  makes  i^nother  cease. 


ON  NICOLtm  AND  VALENTIN^ 

tlROT    COMING    TO   THE   HOUSE   111    THE    itAt* 
UtARlLET. 

Amphion  strikes  the  vocal  lyre; 

And  ready  at  his  call. 
Harmonious  brick  and  stbne  conspiire 

To  raise  theThebau  wall. 
In  emulation  of  his  praise 

Two  Latin  signorB  coine, 
A  sinking  theatre  to  raise 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  dome* 
But  how  this  last  should  come  to  pass 

Must  still  remain  unknown, 
Since  these  poor  gentlemen,  alas! 

Bring  neither  brick  nor  stone: 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  INCONI^AfrTi 

or,  THE  WAT  TO  WIN  HIM:  A  comedy.  BY  MR. 
FARQUHAR.  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  THE- 
ATRB-ROYALIN  DRURY-LAJIE,  1103.  tPOKElt 
BY  MR.  WILES. 

From  Fletcher's  great  originaP,  to  day 
We  took  the  hint  of  this  our  modern  pjay  t 
Oiir  author,  ftotu  his  lines,  has  strove  to  pamt 
A  witty,  wild,  inconstant,  ^ree  gallant: 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  tense. and  will  to  rove. 
With  language,  and  with  softness  fram'd  to  move. 
With  little  truth,  but  with  a  world  of  love. 

>  Sae^  The  Wild-Goose  Chace. 
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ROWE'S  POEMS. 


'Such  forms  on  mauls  tn  morning  slumben  wait, 
When  fancy  first  instruct*)  thf:ir  hearts  to  beat, 
When  first  they  wish,  and  sigh  for  what  tliey  know 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  feir,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  by  some  unguarded  way; 
Ix!t  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise, 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise; 
Thi^uj'b  from  his  rampart  he  defy*d  the  foe, 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  easy  freedom,  and  a  gay  address, 
A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  success: 
Whilst  ihe  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  sits  down. 
And  wastes  a  ten  years  siege  before  one  town. 
For  her  own  sake  let  no  forsaken  maid, 
Onr  wanderer  for  want  of  love,  upbraid ; 
Since  ^tis  a  secret,  none  should  e*er  confess, 
That  they  have  lost  the  happy  power  to  please. 
If  you  suspect  the  rog^e  inclined  to  break, 
Break  first,  and  swear  you'vetum'd  him  off  a  week; 
As  princes  when  they  resty  statesmen  doubt^ 
Before  they  can  surrender,  turn  them  out. 
What-e*er  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made. 
As  much,  e*en  for  inconstancy  be  said. 
Let  the  good  man  for  marriage  rites  design*d, 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind. 
Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  the  readings  vary, 
And  when  he  knowsthe  worst  on*t— let  him  marry. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GAMESTER: 

A  COMEDY.  BY  MR6.  CEMTLIVRB.  'AS  IT  WAS 
ACn-ED  AT  THE  NKW  THEATRE  IN  UK0OLN*8- 
INN  FIELDS,  1704.  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  BETTBR- 
TON. 

If  humble  wives,  that  drag  the  marriage-chain 
With  cursed  dogged  husbands,  may  complain; 
If  tum*d  at  large  to  starve,  as  we  by  you. 
They  may,  at  least,  for  alimony  sue. 
Know,  we  resolve  to  make  the  case  our  own. 
Between  the   plaintifl*  stage  and  the  defendant 

town. 
When  first  you  took  us  from  our  father's  house. 
And  lovingly  our  interest  did  espouse. 
You  kept  us  fine,  caress'd,  and  lodg'd  us  here. 
And  honey-moon  held  out  above  three  year; 
At  length,  for  pleasures  known  do  seldom  last, 
Frequent  enjoyment  pall'd  your  sprightly  taste; 
And  though  at  first  you  did  not  quite  neglect. 
We  found  your  love  was  dwindled  to  respect. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  your  way  it  .fell. 
You  stopped,  and  call»d  to  see  if  we  were  well. 
Now,  quite  estrang'd,  this  wretched  place   you 

.   shun, 
Like  bad  wine,  business,  duels,  and  a  duo. 
Have  we  for  this  increasM  Apollo's  race  ? 
Been  often  pregnant  with  your  wit's  embrace? 
And  borne  you  many  chopping  babes  of  grace  ? 
Some  ugly  toads  we  had,  and  that's  the  curse. 
They  were  so  like  you,  that  you  far'd  the  worse; 
For  this  to-night  we  are  not  much  in  pain. 
Look  out,  and  if  you  like  it,  entertain : 
If  all  the  midwife  says  of  it  be  true, 
There  are  some  features  too  like  some  of  you: 
For  us,  if  you  think  fitting  to  forsake  it. 
We  mean  to  run  away,  and  let  the  parish  take  it. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKBJI  BY  MRS.  BARRY,  ATTIIB  THKATRB-BOY- 
AL  IN  DRURY-LANB,  APRIL  7,  1709,  AT  UER 
PLAYING  IN  LOVE  FOR  LOVE  WITH  MSS. 
BRAeBGIRilLB,  FOR  THB  BENEFIT  OF  MB.  BBT- 

TBRTON. 

As  some  brave  knight,  who  once  with  spear  and 

shield 
Had  sought  renown  in  many  a  well-fonght  field; 
But  now  no  more  with  sacred  fiame  inspired. 
Was  to  a  peaceful  hermitage  retir'd: 
Thci'e,  if  by  chance  disastrous  tales  be  hears 
Of  matrons  wrongs,  and  captive  virgins  tear% 
He  feels  soft  pity  urge  his  generous  breast. 
And  vows  once  more  to  succour  the  distrea'd. 
Buckle^]  in  mail,  he  sallies  on  the  plain. 
And  turns  him  to  the  feats  of  arms  again. 

So  we,  to  former  leagues  of  friendship  true, 
Flave  bid  once  more  our  peac<^ul  homes  adieuj 
To  aid  old  Thomas,  and  to  pleasure  you. 
Like  eiTant  damsels,  boldly  we  engage, 
Arm'd,  as  you  see,  for  the  defenceless  stage. 
Time  was  when  this  good  man  no  help  did  lack. 
And  sconi'd  that  any  she  should  hold  his  back; 
But  now,  so  age  and  frailty  have  ordain'd. 
By  two  *  at  on^e  he  's  forcM  to  be  sustaiu'd. 
You  see  wlTat  failing  nature  brings  man  to  ; 
And  yet  let  none  insult,  for  ought  we  know^ 
She  may  not  ^car  so  well  with  some  of  you. 
Though  old,  yet  find  his  strength  is  not  clean  past. 
But  true  as  st«el  he's  metal  to  the  last. 
If  better  he  perfomiM  in  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that 's  in  his  power; 
What  can  the  youngest  of  you  all  do  more? 

What  he  has  been,  though  present  praise  be 
Shall  haply  be  a  theme  in  times  to  come,    [dumb. 
As  now  we  talk  of  Roscius,  and  of  Rome. 
Had  you  withheld  your  favours  on  this  night. 
Old  Shnkespear's  ghost  -had  ris'n  to  do  him  right. 
With  indignation  had  you  seen  him  frown 
Upon  a  worthless,  witless,  tasteless  town; 
firiev'd  and  repining,  you  had  heard  him  sajj 
"  Why  are  the  Muse's  labours  cast  away? 
Why  did  I  write  what  only  he  could  play  ?^ 
But  since,  tike  friends  to  wit,  thus  throng'd  you 

meet. 
Go  on,  and  make  the  generous  work  complete: 
Be  true  to  merit,  and  stsll  oim  his  cause. 
Find  something  for  him  more  than  bare  applause. 
In  just  remembrance  of  your  pleasure  past. 
Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  discbargs  atlMt; 
In  peace  and  ease  life*s  remnant  let  him  i 
And  hang  his  consecrated  buskin  *  there. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CRUEL  GIFT: 

A  TRAGEDY.  UY  MRS.  CGNTLIVRC  AS  IT  WAS 
ACTED  AT  THE  THEATKE-ROY.U.  IN  ARCRY- 
LANE,  1717.      SPOKEN  H\   MliS.  OLUrlKLOu 

WsLL^-'twas  a  narrow  'scape  my  lover  made. 
That  cup  and  messagc^^I  was  sore  afi-aid— 

^  Mrs.  Bfirry  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  clasp  him 
round  the  waist. 
'  Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  stages 
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Wat  that  a  present  lor  a  new-made  widow. 
All  in  herdiainal  damps,  like  doleful  Dido? 
When  one  peep'd  in'     and  hop'd  for  ^mcthing 

good. 
Them  wat-^Oh !  Gad!  a  naaty  hfart  and  blood.> 
If  the  old  man  bad  nhown  himself  a  father* 
Hi»  bow]  should  have  indosM  a  cordial  ratber, 
Sometbiap  to  cheer  me  up  amidst  my  trance, 
IJ  eau  de  Bard^^ — or  comfortable  nants*! 
He  thought  he  paid  It  off  with  bring  smart. 
And,  to  be  witty,  cry'd,  he*d  send  the  heart. 
I  could  have  told  hi*  jrravity,  moreover, 
Were  I  our  8€x*s  wcrets  to  discover,. 
Tis  what  we  never  lookM  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  the  bridegroom  pnidently  provide 
AH  other  matters  fittinjr  for  a  bride, 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure, 
To  miss  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
Faith,  for  the  &shion  hearts  of  late  are  made  in, 
Tliey  are  the  vilest  baubles  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renownM? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  be  true  to  mother-church  and  state; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintainm^ 
Yon  trim  king  Pepin,  at  Avignon  reigning; 
Shame  on  the  canting  crew  of  soul-insurers. 
The  Tyburn  tribe  of  speech-making  non-jurors; 
Who^  in  new-fimgled  tenns^  old  truths  explaining. 
Teach  hooe^  Englishoien,  damn'd  doublo-mean- 
Oh!  would  you  lost  integrity  reiitore,  [ing. 

And  boast  that  faith  your  plain  fore -Others  boce ; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find, 
Than  that  dear  pledge^  your  monarch  left  behind ! 
See  how  his  looks  his  honest  heart  explain. 
And  speak  the  bles&iugs  of  his  future  reign ! 
In  his  each  feature,  truth  and  candour  trace. 
And  read  plain-dealing  written  in  bis  face. 


PBOLOGUE  TO  THE  NON^JUROR: 

A  COMBDT.  BY  MR.  CIBBBR.  AS  IT  WA0  ACTED 
AT  TBB  TBBATRB-ROVAL  IN  DRVRT-JLAMB, 
1718.     990MXH  BY  MR.  WILKt. 

To  RIOBT,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  safe,  - 
Nor  hope  at  one  another's  cost  to  laugh. 
We  mean  to  souse  old  Satan  and  the  pope ; 
They  've  no  relations  here,  nor  friends,  we  hope. 
A  tool  of  theirs  supplies  the  comic  stage 
With  just  materials  for  satiric  rage: 
Nor  think  our  colours  omy  too  strongly  paint 
The  stiff  non-juring  separation  saint. 
Oood-breeding  ne'er  commands  us  to  be  civil 
To  those  who  give  the  nation  to  the  devil ; 
Who  at  our  surest,  best  foundation  strike, 
An^  hate  our  monarch  and  our  church  alike; 
Our  church — ^wbich,  aw'd  with  reverential  fear. 
Scarcely  the  Muse  presumes  to  mention  here, 
long  may  she  these  her  worst  of  foes  defy, 
And  lift  her  mitred  head  triumphant  to  the  sky: 

'  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  story  of 
Scgismonda  and  Gniscardoy  one  of  Boccace**  no- 
vels; wherein  the  heart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by 
the  fotber  to  bis  daughter,  as  a  present. 

*  i.  e.  Citron-water  and  good  brandy. 

»  The  prince  of  Walct  then  pnsauU 


While  theirs^ hot  satire  silently  disdains 

To  name  what  lives  not,  but  in  madmen's  brains 

Like  bawds,  each  lurking  pastor  seeks/the  dark, 

And  fears  the  justice's  inquiring  cleik. 

In  close  hack-rooms  his  routed  flocks  he  rallies. 

And  reigns  the  pa^iarch  of  blind  lanes  and  allies: 

There  safe,  be  lets  his  thundering  censures  fly, 

Unchristenst  damns  us,  gives  our  laws  the  lie,    . 

And  excommunicates  three  stories  high. 

Why,  since  a  land  of  liberty  they  hate, 

Still  will  they  linger  in  this  free-born  state? 

Here,  every  hour,  fresh,  hateful  objects  rise. 

Peace  and  prosperity  afflict  their  eyes; 

With  anguish,  prince  and  people  they  survey^ 

Their  just  obedience  and  his  righteous  sway. 

Ship  off,  ye  slaves,  and  seek  some  passive  land. 

Where  tyrants  after  your  own  hearts  command.. 

To  your  transalpine  masters  rale  resort. 

And  fill  an  empty  abdicated  court : 

Turn  your  possessions  here  to  ready  rhino. 

And  buy  ye  lands  and  lordships  at  Urbino. 


nORACE,  BOOK  IL   ODE  IV.  IMITATED. 

TMB  hOtLD  SRIVPIN  TO  THB  BARL  OF  SCARSDAI.K. 

Do  not.  moat  fragrant  fari,  disclaim 
Tby  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown: 
But  publicly  espou<(c  the  dame, 

And  say,  Q d the  town. 

Pull  many  heroes,  fierce  and  keen. 
With  drabs  have  deeply  smitten  been. 

Although  right  good  commanders ;  ^ 

Some  who  with  you  have  Hounslow  seen. 

And  some  who  've  been  in  Flanders. 

Did  not  base  Greber*s  Peg*  inflame 
The  sob»*r  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  sober  sire  descended  ? 
That,  careless  of  his  soul  and  fkme. 
To  play-houses  he  nightly  came, 

And  left  church  undefended. 

The  monarch  who  of  France  Is  bight. 
Who  rules  the  roast  with  matchless  mighty 

Since  William  went  to  Heaven; 
Loves  Maintenon,  his  lady  bright. 

Who  was  but  Scarron's  leaving. 

Though  thy  dear's  father  kept  an  in  a, 
At  grisly  head  of  Saracen, 

For  carriers  at  Northampton; 
Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  Ifin, 

Then  e'er  that  father  dreamt  on. 

Of  proffers  large  her  choice  had  she. 
Of  levels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee, 

Which  che  with  scorn  r^ted : 
And  can  a  nymph  so  virtuous  be 

Of  base4>orn  blood  suspected? 

Her  dimple  cheek,  and  rognish  eye. 
Her  slender  waist,  and  Uper  thigh, 

1  always  thought  provoking; 
But,  foith,  though  I  talk  waggishly,  i 

I  mean  no  more  than  joking. 

«  Signora  Francesco  Margtiareta  dc  V  Cpine, 
an  Italian  songstress. 
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Then  be  not  jealous,  friend :  for  why } 
•  Inly  laHy  marchioness  is  nigh, 
•    To  see  1  n«*er  should  hurt  ye ; 
Besides  you  know  full  well  tlwt  I 
Am  turned  of  five-and-forty. 


THE  RECONCILEMENT  bFTWEEN  JACOB  TONSOH 
AND  MR4  CONGRKVB.  AN  IMITATION  OF  HO- 
RACE, BOOK  III.  ODE  IZ. 

TONSOX. 

While  at  my  house  in  Fleet-street  once  you  lay. 
How  me.rily,  dear  sh-,  time  pass*d  away? 
"While**  I  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
1- was  the  happiest  creature  on  God's  yearth '." 

CONGREVE. 

While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation, 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion; 
While  yet  you  did  not  use  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies^ 
Thou,  Jacob  Ton=on,  wert  to  my  conceiving, 
.  The  cheerfullest,  best,  honest  fellow  living. 

TONSON. 
I'm  in  with  captain  Vanburgh  at  the  present^ 
A  most  sweet-naturM  gentleman,  and  pleasant; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes,   and 

models, 
And  builds  dukes*  houses  upon  very  odd  hills: 
For  him,  so  much  I  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  I  was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven,  would  die. 

CONGREVE. 

Temple  *  and  Delaval  are  now  my  pdrty, 
Men  that  aretam  Mercurio  both  quam  Marte; 
And  though  for  them  I  shall  scarce  go  to  HeaveUi 
Yet  I  can  drink  wltli  them  six  nights  in  seven. 

TONSON. 

What  if  from  Van's  dear  arms  I  should  retire. 
And  once  more  .warm  my  bunnians^  at  yoor  fire; 
If  I  to  Bow-street  should  invite  you  home. 
And  set  a  bed  up  in  my  dining  room, 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  wonld  yon  come? 

CONGREVE. 

Though  the  gay  sailor,  and  the  gentle  knight. 
Where  ten  times  more  my  joy  and  heart's  delight. 
Though  civil  .persons  they,  you  ruder  were. 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancing-bear^ 
Yet  for  your  sake  Vd  bid  them  both  adieu* 
And  live  and  di^  dear  Bob,  with  only  you.  , 

HORACE  BOOK  IIL    ODE  XXI. 

TO  HIS  CASK. 

Hail,  gentle  cask,  whose  venerable  head 

With  hoary  down  and  ancient  dust  o'er-spread, 
Proclaims,  that  since  the  vine  first  brought  thee 

Old  age  has  added  to  thy  worth.  [forth 

Whether  the •  sprint btly  juice  thou  dost  contain. 

Thy  votaries  will  to  wit  and  loVe, 

Or  senseless  noise  and  lewdness  move, 
Or  sleep,  the  oure  of  these  and  every  other  pain. 

*  Tlie  dialect  of  the  eWer  Tonson. 

■*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham* 

•^  Jacob's  term  for  his  cornSb 


ROWE'8  POmS.  ^ 

Since  to  some  day  propitions  and  gttiftt. 
Justly  at  tirst  thou  wast  design'd  by  &te; 

This  day,  the  happiest  of  thy  many  yeari. 

With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares: 
To  my  Corvinus'  health  thou  sha'.t  go  rcrand, 

(Since  thou  art  ripen*d  for  to  day, . 

And  longer  age  would  bring  decay)     [diwm'd. 
Till  every  anicious  thought  in  the  rich  stream  be 

To  thee  my  friend  his  roughoess  shall  submit. 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  forget. 

Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 
The  rugged  stiffness  of  his  mind,        ^ 

Stem  and  severe,  the  stoic  quaffed  his  bowl. 
His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 
And  soon  grew  pleas'd,  and  soon  grew  wmrm. 

And  bless*d  the  sprightly  power  that  chcei'd  his 
gloomy  soul. 

Witji  kind  constraint  ill-natnre  thou  dost  bend. 
And  mould  the  snarling  cynic  to  a  friend. 
The  sage  reserv'd,  and  fam'd  for  gravity, 
Finds  all  he  knows  summed  up  in  thee,  [free. 

And  by  thy  power  unlock'd,  grows  easy,  gay,  and 
The  swain,  who  dicUsome  credulous  nymph  per- 
To  grant  him-all,  insj^irM  by  thee,  [snade 

Devotes  her  tu  his  vanity,  / 

And  to  Ills  fellow- fops  toasts  the  abandon'd  maid. 

The  wretch  who,  press'd  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  labouring  with  continual  woes,  despairs. 
If  thy  kind  warmth  sloes  his  chillM  sense  invade. 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head, 
Reviv'dby  thee,  he  ceases  now  to  moom; 
His  flying  cares  give  way  to  haste. 
And  to  the  god  resign  his  breast,  [torn; 

Where  hopes  of  better  days,  and  better  things  le- 

The  labouring  hind,  who  with  hard  toil  and  pains. 
Amidst  his  wants,  a  wretched  life  maintains; 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supper  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  fires,  And  bolder  grown. 
Of  kings,  and  of  their  arbitrary  power. 
And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reign. 
Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  disdain. 
And  vows  to  >»e  a  slave,  to  be  a  wretch  no  more. 

Fair  queen  of  love,  and  thou  great  god  of  wine. 
Hear,  eveiy  fgnce,  and  all  ye  powers  divine, 
AU  that  to  mirth  and  friendship  do  Iodine, 
Crown  this  auspicious  cask,  and  happy  night. 
With  all  things  that  can  give  delight; 
Be  every  e:ire  and  anxious  thought  away; 
Ye  tapers,  still  be  bright  and  clear, 
•Rival  the  Moon,  and  each  pale  star. 
Your  beams  shall  yield  to  none,  but  his  who 
brings  the  day. 


HORACE  BOOK  IF.    OVE  /.     ^ 

TO.  VKNU8. 

Ones  more  the  queen  of  love  invades  my  breast 
Late,  with  long  ease  and  peaceful  pleasure  blest; 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,  that  still  has  been  thy 
And  let  my  former  serx'ice  have  [slave, 

The  merit  to  protect  me  to  the  grave. 
Mnch  am  I  chang'd  from  what  I  once  have  been, 

When  under  Cynera,  the  good  and  ftiir. 

With  jey  I  did  thy  fetters  wear, 
Bless'd  in  4h«  gentle  sway  of  an  Indulgent  ( 
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«rs 


Stiff  and  unequal  to  the  )abour«DO«ry 

Witb  pain  my  neck  beneath  thy  yoke  }  bow. 

Why  dost  thou  urge  me  still  to  bear?  Oh!  why 

Dost  thou  not  much  rather  fly 

To  youthful  breasts,  to  mirtli  and  i^iety? 

Go,  bid  thy  invaiis  their  c^ossy  wings  expand, 

And  swiftly  tbfourh  the  yielding-  air 

To  Damon  thee  their  goddess  b^. 
Worthy  to  be  thy  slave,  and  At  for  thy  command. 

Noble,  and  graceful,  witty,  gay,  and  yoUng, 
Joy  in  his  heart,  love  on  his  chariniog  tongue. 
Sktird  in  a  thousand  soft  prerailtng  arts, 
With  wondrous  force  the  youth  imparts 
Thy  power  to  unexperienced  virgins  hearts. 
Far  shall  he  strHeh  the  bounds  of  thy  command; 

And  if  thou  shall  his  wishes  bless, 

Beyond  his  rivals  with  success, 
In  gold  and  marble  shall  thy  statues  stand. 

Beneath  the  sacred  shade  of  CMel*s  wood, 
Or  on  the  banks  of  Ouae's  gentle  Hood, 
With  odorous  beams  a  temple  he  shall  raise. 
For  ever  sacred  to  thy  praise,  [cays. 

TiU  the  fair  stream,  and  wood,  and  love  itself  de- 
There  while  rich  incense  on  thy  altar  burns« 
Thy  votaries,  the  nymphs  and  swains. 
In  melting  soft  harmonious  strains, 
Mix'd  with  their   softer  flutes,   shaJI  tell  their 
^ames  by  turns. 

As  tove  and  beauty  with  the  light  are  bom, 
So  with  the  day  thy  honours  sball  return; 
Some  lovely  youth,  pairM  with  a  blushing  maid, 
A  troop  of  either  sex  shall  lead. 
And  twice  the  Salian  measures  round  thy  altar  tread. 
Thus  with  an  eqiul  empire  o'er  the  light, 

The  queen  of  love,  and  god  of  wit. 

Together  rise,  together  sit:  [night 

But,  goddess,  do  thou  stay,  and  bless  alone  the 

There  may*st  thou  reign,  while  1  forget  to  love; 
No  more  Ciilse  beauty  shall  my  passion  move; 
Nor  shall  my  fond  believing  heart  be  led. 
By  matusl  vows  and  oaths  betrayM, 
To  hope  lor  troth  from  the  protesting  nsaid. 
With  love  the  sprightly  joys  of  wine  are  fled ; 

The  roses  too  shall  unther  now. 

That  usM  to  shade  and  crown  my  brow,    [shed. 
And  round  my  cheerful  temples  fVagrant  odours 

But  tell  me,  Cynthia,  say,  bewitching  fair, 
What  mean  these  sighs?  why  steals  this  fidlingtear? 
And  when  my  struggling  thoughts  tor  passage 
Why  did  my  tongue  refuse  to  move;         [strove. 
Tell  me,  can  this  be  any  thing  but  love  > 
Stitl  with  the  night  my  dreams  my  griefs  renew. 

Still  she  is  present  to  my  eyes. 

And  still  in  vain  I,  as  she  flies, 
0*er  woods,  and  plains,  and  seas,  the  scornful 
Ipunoe. 


HORJCE,  BOOK  J.  EPISTLE  ly,  IMITATED. 

TO  RICHARD  THOBIIHILL,  SIQ.^ 

Thornhill,  whom  doubly  to  my  heart  commend, 
The  critic's  art,  and  candour  of  a  friend, 

«  Who  fought  the  duel  with  sir  Cholmondley 
Deering. 


Say  what  thou  doat  io  thy  ittueneut  6nd^ 

Worthy  the  labours  of  thy  active  mind ; 

Whether  the  tragic  Muse  inspires  thy  thought. 

To  emulate  what  moving  Otway  wrote; 

Or  whether  to  the  covert  of  some  grove 

Thou  and  thy  thoughts  do  from  the  world  remove^ 

Whore  to  thyself  thou  all  those  rules  dost  show. 

That  good  men  ought  to  practise,  or  wise  know. 

For  sure  thy  mass  of  men  is  no  dull  clay. 

But  weli-infonn'd  with  the  celestial  ray. 

The  bounteous  gods,  to  thee  completely  kind. 

In  a  feir  frame  enclosed  thy  fkirer  mind ; 

And  though  they  did  profusely  wealth  bestow. 

They  gave  thee  the  true  use  of  wealth  to  know. 

Could  e'en  the  nurse  wish  for  her  darling  boy 

A  happiness  which  thou  dost  not  enjoyj 

What  can  her  fbnd  ambition  ask  beyond 

A  soul  by  wisdom's  noblest  precepts  crown'd? 

To  this  &ir  speech,  and  happy  utterance  join'd, 

T*  unlock  the  secret  treasures  of  the  mind. 

And  make  the  blessing  common  to  mankiild. 

On  these  let  health  and  reputation  wait. 

The  fiiivour  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great : 

A  table  cheerfully  and  cleanly  spread, 

Stranger  alike  to  riot  and  to  need: 

Such  an  estate  as  no  extremes  may  know, 

A  firee  and  just  disdain  for  all  things  else  below. 

Amidst  uncertain  hopes,  and  anxious  cares, 

Tumultuous  strife,  and  miserable  fears,  ' 

Prepare  for  all  events  thy  constant  breast. 

And  let  each  day  be  to  thee  as  thy  last. 

That  morning's  dawn  will  with  new  pleasure  rise 

Whose  light  shall  unexpected  bless  thy  eyes. 

Me,  when  to  town  in  wibter  you  repair, 

Battening  in  ease  you  '11  flod,  sleek,  fresh,  and  fair; 

Me,  %ho  have  leam'd  from  Epicurus'  lore. 

To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  flying  hour, 

Whom  every  Friday  at  the  Vine  *  you  'II  find 

His  true  disciple  and  your  faithful  friend. 


THE   UNIO^. 
Whilb  rich  in  brightest  red  the  blushing  rote 
Her  Aeshest  opening  beauties  did  disclose; 
Her,  the  rough  thistle  from  a  neighbouring  Add, 
With  fond  desires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld : 
Straight  the  fierce  plant  lays  by  bis  pointed  darts. 
And  wooes  the  gentle  flower  with  softer  arts. 
Kindly  she  heard,  atnl  did  bis  flame  approve. 
And  own'd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whose  happy  laws  the  8eajK>ns  guide. 
Who  does  in  fields  and  painted  nieads  preside. 
And  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride* 
With  pleasure  saw  the  wishing  pair  combine. 
To  favour  what  their  goddess  did  design, 
And  bid  them  in  eternal  unionjoin. 
"  Henceforth,'*  she  said,  **  ii^each  returning  yeat. 
One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  bear; 
The  thistle's  lasting  grace,  thou,  O  my  Rose! ' 

Shalt  be. 
The  warlike  thistle's  arms,  a  sure  defence  to  thee.*' 


Oy  CONTENTMENT. 

OONB'fROM  TBB  LATIN  OF  J.  OBRfURO  '. 
Mary  that  once,  by  fortune's  bounty  rear*d. 
Amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appear'd; 

*  A  tavern  in  Long-Acre. 
'  In  bis  Moditationes  Sacrse. 
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ROWE'S  POEMS. 


Have  wisely  Itom  tliose  envyM  heights  declin'd. 
Have  sank  to  that  just  level  of  mankind, 
Where  not  too  little  nor  too  macb  gives  the  true 
peace < 


ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, 

AMD  THE  HAPPI1fV9S  OP  THB  SAIlITt  IH  HBATBM. 
DONE  PROM  THE  lATIlf  OP  J.  OBRHABD. 

In  that  ble88*d  day,  irooi  every  part,  the  jost, 

Rais'd  from  the  liquid  deep  or  moolderiog  dnst. 

The  various  products  of  Time's  fruitful  womb, 

All  of  past  ages,  present  and  to  come, 

In  fiiU  assembly  shall  at  once  resort. 

And  meet  within  high  Heaven's  capacious  court: 

There  fiunouv  aamfli  rever'd  in  days  of  old, 

Our  great  Ibre&thers  there  we  shall  behold, 

From  whom  old  stocks  and  ancestry  began, 

And  worthily  in  long  succession  ran ; 

The  reverend  sires  with  pleasure  shall  we  greet. 

Attentive  hear,  while  faithliil  they  repeat 

Full  many  a  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  noble  feat 

There  all  those  tender  ties,  which  here  below. 

Or  kindred,  oe  more  sacred  friendship  know. 

Firm,  constant,  and  unchangeable  shall  grow. 

Refined  from  passion,  and  the  dregs  of  sense* 

A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  from  thence. 

Its  everlasting  being  shall  commence : 

There,  I  ike  their  days,  their  joys  shall  ne'er  be  done. 

No  night  sludl  rise,  to  shade  Heaven's  glorious  sun, 

But  one  eternal  holy-day  go  on. 


COUirS  COMPLAINT. 

A  SOKG,  to  THE  TUNE  OP  **  GRIM  KINO  OP  THE 

oHotn." 

Despairing  hende  a  dear  stnaam, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid; 
And  u  hile  a  &lse  nymph  was  his  themct 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  brook,  in  return  to  his  pain, 

Ran  mournfully  murmuring  by. 

^  Alas,  silly  swain  that  I  was  l" 

Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cry'd, 
•*  When  first  f  beheld  that  fair  face, 

'Twere  better  by  far  1  had  dy'd. 
She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  the  dear  tongue; 

Wlicn  she  Mnil'd,  twas  a  pleasure  too  great 
1  listen'd,  and  cry'd,  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingsJe  ever  so  sweet? 

"  How  foolish  Was  I  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  clown. 
Or  that  her  fund  heart  would  not  grieve^ 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ? 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay. 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove; 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray. 

Or  live  in  a  Cottage  on  love? 

'''What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain, 

Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 

What  though,  when,  they  hear  ray  soli  strain, 
Th«  virgins  sit  weeping  arooncL 


Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  ara  in  vain. 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign; 
Thy  false-one  inclines  to  a  swain, 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine. 

"  And  you,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  sorrow  to  see  me  betray'd. 
Whatever  1  suffer,  forbear, 

Foiiiear  to  accuse  the  false  maid. 
Though  through  the  wide  world  I  should  imnge^ 

'TIS  in  rain  from  my  fortune  to  fly; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  fake  and  to  change, 

Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

"  If  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  the  nymphs  of  the  pUin, 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
The  last  humble  boon  that  I  crave. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  tnie. 

"  Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go« 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array. 
Be  finest  at  every  fine  show. 

And  frolic  it  sil  the  long  day; 
While  Colin,  forgotten  aiid  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of,  or  seen. 
Unless  when  beneath  the  pale  Moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glule  over  the  green." 


REPLY,   BY  ANOTHER  HANJK 

Ye  winds,  to  whom  Colin  complains. 

In  ditties  so  sad  and  so  sweet. 
Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns  « 
.  He's  wretched  to  show  be  has  wit 
Nocfaamser  like  Colin  can  move. 

And  this  is  some  pretty  new  art; 
Ah!  Colin's  a  juggler  in  love. 

And  likes  to  play  tricks  with  my  beactr 

When  he  will,  he  can  sigh  and  look  pale^ 

Seem  doleful  and  alter  his  face. 
Can  tremble,  and  alter  his  tale. 

Ah  !  Colin  has  every  pace: 
The  willow  my  rover  prefers 

To  the  breast,  where  he  once  beg*d  to  lie. 
And  the  stream,  that  be  swells  with  his  tears, 

Ave  rivals  belov'd  more  than  I. 

His  head  my  fond  bosom  would  bear. 

And  my  heart  would  soon  beat  him  to  rest; 
Let  the  swain  that  is  slighted  despair. 

But  Colin  is  only  in  jest ; 
No  death  the  deceiver  designs. 

Let  the  maid  that  is  ruin'd  despair;     . 
For  Colin  but  dies  in  his  lines. 

And  gives  himself  that  modish  air. 

Can  shepherds,  bred  far  from  the  couit. 

So  wittily  talk  of  their  flame? 
But  Colin  makes  passion  his  sport. 

Beware  of  so  fatal  a  game ; 
My  voice  of  no  music  can  boast. 

Nor  my  person  of  ought  that  is  fine. 
But  Colin  may  find  to  bis  cost, 

A  face  that  is  fairer  than  miiis. 
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Ah  !  then  I  will  break  my  lov*d  crook, 

To  thee  PH  bequeath  all  my  sheep» 
And  die  in  the  mucb-fiivonrM  brook. 

Where  Colin  doea  now  ait  and  weep: 
Then  mourn  the  sad  fate  ^at  you  gava* 

In  sonnets  so  smooth  and  divine  ; 
Perhaps,  1  may  rise  from  my  grave. 

To  hear  such  soft  nusio  as  thine. 

Of  the  violet,  Uaisy,  and  roae, 

The  heart*s.eaae,  the  lily,  and  pink. 
Did  thy  fingers  a  gpirland  compose. 

And  crown*d  by  the  riTuItit's  brink ; 
How  oft,  my  dear  swain,  did  1  swear. 

How  mnch  my  fond  love  did  admire 
Thy  verses,  thy  shape,  and  thy  air, 

Though  deck*d  in  thy  rural  attire ! 

Your  sheep-hook  yon  rul'd  with  such  art. 

That  all  your  small  subjects  obeyed ; 
And  still  you  reigo'd  king  of  this  heart. 

Whose  passion  you  falsely  upbraid; 
How  often,  my  swain,  have  I  said. 

Thy  anna  are  a  palace  to  me. 
And  bow  well  I  could  live  in  a  shade. 

Though  adorned  with  nothing  hot  thee ! 

Oh !  what  are  the  tparks  of  the  town. 

Though  never  so  fine  and  so  gay  ? 
I  freely  would  leave  beds  of  down. 

For  thy  breast  on  a  bed  of  new  hay: 
Then,  Colin,  return  once  again, 

Again  make  mc  happ^  in  love. 
Let  me  find  thee  a  faithful  true  swain. 

And  as  constant  a  nymph  1  will  prove 


ON  A  LADT  WHO  6HBD  HER  WATER  AT  8CEING 
THE  TRAGEDY  Ot  CATC;  GCCAflONEO  BY  AN 
EPIGRAM  ON  A  LADY  WHO  WEPT  AT  IT. 

WniLffT  mandlin  Whigs  deplore  their  Cato's  fhte. 

Still  with  dry  eye^  the  Tory  Celia  sate : 

But  though  her  pride  forbade  her  eyes  to  flow. 

The  gushing  waters  found  a  vent  below. 

Though  secret,  yet  with  copious  streams  she 

mourns. 
Like  twenty  river-gods  with  all  their  unw. 
Let  others  screw  an  hypocritic  huce. 
She  shows  her  ^rief  in  a  sincerer  place ! 
Here  Natare  reigns,  and  passion  Toid  of  alt; 
For  this  road  leads  directly  to  the  heart. 


IMITATED  IN  LATIN. 

Plorat  Ista  sui  dum  cstera  turtw  Catonii, 

Ecce!  oculis  siccis  C«lia  fixa  sedet; 
At  quanquaro  lacrymis  ^tus  vetat  ora  rigari, 

Inven^fe  viam  qua  per  opaca  6uant : 
Clam  dolet  ilia  quidem,   manat  tamen  humor 
abund^, 

Numinis  ex  uma,  ceu  flnvialia  aqua. 
Distorquent  alise  vultus,  simulantque  dokwem : 

2uK  magi  sincera  est  Ccelia  parte  dolet. 
Sua  mera  Natura  est,  non  personata  per  arten, 

Auaque  itur  rtcta  cordis  ad  ina  via. 


MJECENA8. 

TERSEf  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  HONOUR!  CONFER- 
RED ON  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  HAU- 
FAX,  ni4;  BEING  THAT  YEAR  INITALUO 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THV 
GARTER. ' 

PbiBEBOS  and  Cesar  once  conapir'd  to  grace 
A  noble  knight  of  ancient  Tuscan  race. 
Tha  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth, « 
From  books  and  his  retirement  calPd  him  forth; 
Adom'd  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown. 
The  consul's  fissces  and  patrician  guwn : 
The  world^s  whole  wealth  he  g^ve  him  to  bestow. 
And  teach  the  streams  of  treasure  where  to  flow: 
To  him  he  tNide  the  suppliant  nations  corner 
And  on  his  counsels  fix'd  the  fiite  of  Rome. 

The  god  of  wit,  who  taught  him  first  to  sing. 
And  tune  high  numbers  to  the  vocal  string. 
With  jealous  eyes  beheld  the  bondteous  king. 

*'  Foihear,**  he  cry'd,  <*  to  rob  me  of  my  share ; 
Onr  common  £avonrite  ia  our  common  care. 
Honours  and  wealth  thy  grateful  band  may  give; 
But  Phcebus  only  bids  the  poet  live. 
The  service  of  his  faithful  heart  is  thine ; 
There  let  thy  Julian  star  an  emblem  shine ; 
His  mind,  and  her  imperial  seat  are  mine. 
Then  bind  his  brow  ye  Thespian  maids,"  he  said : 
The  willing  Mnses  the  command  obey'd. 
And  wove  the  deathless  laurel  for  his  bead. 


EPIGRAM. 


on  THE  FRINGE  OF  WALES'S,  THEN  REGENT,  AP- 
FEARING  AT  TBI  FIRE  IN  SPRING-GARDEN, 
1786. 

Thy  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scoiUs  to  sleep. 
When  the  sad  subjecUof  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress; 
He  fasces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joys 
He  knows,  to  save,  is  greater  than  destroy. 


8  ONO 


ON  A  FINE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  DULL  HUSBAND. 

When  on  fair  Celiacs  eyes  1  gaze,- 

And  bless  their  light  divine; 
I  stand  confounded  with  amaze. 

To  think  on  what  they  shine. 

On  one  vile  dod  of  earth  she  seems 

To  fix  their  influence; 
Which  kindles  not  at  those  bright  beams. 

Nor  wakens  into  sense. 

Lost  and  bewilder*d  with  the  thought, 

1  could  not  but  complain. 
That  Nature's  lavish  hand  had  wrought 

This  fairest  work  in  vain. 

Thus  some,  who  have  the  stan  surveyed. 

Are  ignorantly  led, 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Tom-fool  to  bed. 
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kbWE's  foTiM^. 


bCCASIOMBD  BY 
HIS  iF'IRST  VISIT  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

AT  BOUAND  UOUSr. 

Hearing  that  Chloe's  bower  crown'd 
The  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found, 
Where  health  and  wealth  were  plac'd  around^ 
To  wait  like  lervanti  on  her  will, 

i  went,  and  found  'twas  aslhey  said, 

That  every  thing  look'd  fresh  and  fair; 
Her  herds  in  flowery  pastures  stray'd, 
Delightful  was  the  grden-wood  shade, 
And  gently  breath'd  the  balmy  ain 

But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heaH 

Uneasy  grown  within  my  breast, 
My  breath  come  short,  and  in  each  part 
Some  new  disorder  seem  to  start, 

Which  pain*d  me  sore  and  broke  my  rest : 

«  Some  noxious  vapour  sure,"  I  nid, 

"  From  this  unwholesome  soil  mast  risei 
Some  secret  venom  is  convejr'd 
Or  from  this  field,  or  from  that  shade, 
That  does  the  power  of  life  surprise;** 

Soon  as  the  skiliiil  Leach  beheld 

The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown: 

■<  Blame  not,**  he  cTy*d,  "  nor  wood  nor  field; 

Diseases  which  such  symptoms  yield. 
Proceed  from  Chloe*s  eyes  alone. 

"  Alike  she  kills  in  every  air, 
The  coldest  breast  her  beauties  warm  ; 

And  though  the  fevfer  took  you  there,         . 

If  Cbloe  had  not  been  so  fair. 
The  place  had  never  done  you  hann.** 


STAlfZAS  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

ON  MR.  ADDISON'S   GOING  TO   IRELAND. 

Tb  gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  role  the  sea ! 

¥^ochainlood  storms,  and  still  the ragiqg main! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidas  convey. 

And  bring  the  faithful  lover  safe  again. 

When  Albion's  shore  with  cheerless  heart  he  left. 
Pensive  and  sad  upon  the  deck  he  stood, 

Of  every  joy  in  Chloe^s  eyes  bereft. 

And  wept  his  sorrows  in  the  swelling  flood. 

Ah,  fairest  maid!  whom,  as  I  welt  divine, 
The  righteous  gods  his  just  reward  ordain ; 

For  h':s  return  thy  pious  wishes  join. 
That  thou  at  length  may'st  pay  him  for  his  pain. 

And  since  his  love  does  thine  alone  pursue. 
In  arts  unpractised  and  unus'd  to  range ; 

1  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true, 
And  shun  thy  sex's  inclination,  change. 

When  crowds  of  youthful  lovers  round  thee  wait, 
And  tender  thoughts  in  sweetest  words  impart; 

When  thou  art  woo'd  by  titles,  wealth,  and  state^ 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart. 

When  the  gay  theatre  shall  charm  thy  eyes, 
W  hen  artful  wit  shall  speak  thy  beauty *8  praise ; 


When  harmony  shall  thy  soft  soul  suipriie; 
Sooth  all  thy  senses,  and  thy  passions  raiae  i 

Amidst  whatever  various  joys  appear. 

Yet  breathe  one  sigh,  for  oUe  sad  minute  mourn; 

Nor  let  thy  heart  know  one  delight  sincere, 
TiU  thy  oii^n  truest  Lycidas  return; 


THE  VISIT. 
Wit  and  biwnty  t>  other  day, 
Chaac'd  to  take  me  in  their  way; 
And,  to  make  the  favour  greater. 
Brought  the  giaces  and  grod^nature. 
Conversation  care*  beguiling, 
Joy  ih  d  hnples  ever  -smili  ng, 
All  the  pleasures  here  below. 
Men  can  ask,  or  gods  bestow, 
A  jolly  train,  befieve  me !  No: 
There  werte  but  two,  Lepcll  *  and  How. 


THE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERDi 

TO  MRI.  A D  \ 

As  on  a  summer's  day 
In  the  greenwood. shade  I  lay. 

The  maid  that  I  lov*d, 

A»  her  fiancy  mov'd. 
Came  walking  forth  that  way; 

And  as  she  passed  by 
With  a  scomfhl  glance  of  her  eye; 

<'  What  a  shame,**  quoth  she, 

**  For  a  swain  must  it  be. 
Like  a  lazy  loon  for  to  die ! 

"  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed; 
What  Pan  our  god  has  decreed; 

What  a  prize  to  day 

Shall  he'  given  away. 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  leed ! 

.   "  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitful  plain. 

But  .with  hopes  and  feard 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

**  Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  > 

Up,  up,  did  1  swain. 

Tune  tby  pipe  once  again. 
And  make  the  garland  mine.** 

«  Alas !  my  love,'*  he  cry'd, 
**  What  avails  this  courtly  pride  } 

Since  thy  dear  desert 

Is  written  in  my  heart 
What  is  all  the'world  beside  > 

<*  To  me  thdu  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  rustet  gray. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green« 

So  trim  add  so  sheen; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

**  What  though  liiy  fortune  frown. 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown ; 

'  Afterwards  the  celebrated  lady  Han  ey 
>  Afterwards  his  wife. 
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TO  LADY  JANE  WHARTON. 


m 


If  y  ovn  dearmaid. 
Be  conteot  with  this  ahade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own.'* 


5    O    j¥    e. 

AH  WILLQW.     TO  THB  tAMB  III  HER  SICKKBIt. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  com- 
Ah  willow,  willow.  [plain. 

Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain ; 
Ah  willow,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Sweet  stream,  he  cryM  sadly,  I'll  teach  thee  to  flow. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  the  waters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 

Ah  willow,  &c 

All  restless  andpainflU  poor  Amoret  lies. 

Ah  willow,  ^. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  tune  as  it  fllet^ 

Ah  willow,  &C. 

To  the  nymph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumbers 
Ah  wiUow,  &c.  [repair; 

Spread  your  downy  wings  o'er  her,  and  make  her 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [your  care. 

J)ear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to 
Ah  willow,  &e.  [creep. 

Perhaps  thy  soft  murmurs  might  lull  hei^  to  sleep. 
Ah  wi|k)w,  &c. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  ejres  oeyer  dote. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  lair  one  iep<w^y 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

But  if  1  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  1'>ss  of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed;^ 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

\{  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  eyes  shall  he 
Ah  willow,  &c.  fcheer*d ; 

If  the  voire  of  my  waifoler  no  more  shall  be  heard; 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

Believe  me,  thou  €air-one;  thou  dear-one  beHeve, 

Ah  willow,  &c 
Few  sigh<  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give. 

Ah  willow,  &c 

One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  ty*d. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And  soon  lay  thy  shepherd  close  by  thy  cold  side. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Then  run,  gentle  brook;  and  to  lose  thyself,  hi^te; 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Fade  thou  too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my  last  -^ 

Ah  willow,  willow ;  ah  willow,  willow. 


70  THE  SAME  SINGING. 

What  charms  in  melody  are  found 

To  soften  every  pain  ! 
How  do  we  catch  the  pleasing  sounds 

And  feel  the  soothing  strain  * 


Still  when  I  hear  thee,  O  my  lUr^ 
I  bid  my  heart  rejoice; 

1  shake  off  every  sullen  care. 
For  sorrpw  flies  thy  voice. 

The  seasons  Philomel  obey, 
Whene'er  they  bear  her  sing  ^ 

She  bids  the  winter  fly  away. 
And  sh^  recalls  the  spring. 


S    0    N   SS, 
THE  FAIR  INCONSTANT. 
HB. 

SiNCB  I  have  long  lov'd  you  in  vain. 

And  duated  on  every  feature; 
Give  me  at  length  but  leave  to  complain 

Of  so  ungrateful  a  creature. 
Though  I  bebeVl  in  your  wandering  eyes 

The  wanton  symptoms  of  ranging  ; 
Still  1  resolv'd  against  being  wise, 

And  lov'd  you  in  spite  of  your  changing. 

SHB. 
Why  should  you  blame  what  heaven  has  made,^ 

Or  find  e^uj  fault  in  creation  ? 
'Tis  not  the  crime  of  the  faithless  maid. 

But  Nature*s  inclination. 
'Tis  not  because  I  love  you  less* 

Or  think  you  not  a  true  one ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  must  confess^ 

I  always  lov'd  a  new«<>ne. 


70   LORD   WARWICK.. 

ON  Hlf  BIRTH-DAY. 

When,  fraught  with  all  that  grateful  minds  can 

move, 
With  friendship,  tC'udemess,  respect,  and  love ; 
The  Muse  had  wish*d,  on  tliis  returning  day. 
Something  most  worthy  of  herself  to  say: 
To  Jove  she  offer'd  up  an  humble  prayer. 
To  take  the  noble  Warwick  to  his  care. 
<'  Give  him,'*  she  said,  *'  whate'er  diviner  grace 
Adorns  the  soul  or  beautifies  the  face: 
Let  manly  constancy  confirm  his  truth. 
And  gentlest  manners  crown  his  blooming  youth. 
Give  him  to  fame,  to  virtue  to  aspire, 
Worthy  our  songs  and  thy  informing  fire : 
All  various  praise,  all  honours  let  him  prove, 
Let  men  admire,  and  sighing  virgins  love: 
With  honest  zead  inflame  his  generous  mind, 
To  love  his  country,  and  protect  mankind." 
Attentive  to  her  prayer,  the  god  reply'd, 
**  Why  dost  thou  ask  what  has  not  been  deny'd  > 
Jove's  bounteous  hand  has  lavLsh'd  all  his  power. 
And  making  what  he  is,  can  add  'no  more. 
Yet  since  I  joy  in  what  I  did  create, 
1  will  prolong  the  favourite  Warwick's  fate,[date.'^ 
And  lengthen  out  his  years  to  some  uncommon 

TO   LADY  JANE   WHARTON. 

ON  HER  STUDYING  THE  GLOBE. 

While  o>r  the  globe,  fair  nymph,  your  searches 
And  trace  its  rolling  circuit  round  the  sun,    [run. 
You  seem'd  the  world  beneat^i  you  to  siir\'t'y. 
With  eyes  ordain'd  to  give  its  people  day. 
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ItOWE'S  POEBfS. 


With  tirollftir  lamps  methoagfat  your  iiatioii>shoiie» 
While  ours  are  poorly  lighted  up  by  one. 
How  did  those  rays  your  happier  empire  gild ! 
How  clothe  the  flowery  mead  and  frtiitfiil  field! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  spring  array'd. 
And  laughing  joy  amidst  its  natives  play'd. 

Such  is  their  day,  but  cheerless  is  their  night, 
Vo  friendly  moon  reflects  your  absent  light: 
And,  oh !  when  yet  ere  many  years  are  past. 
Those  beams  on  other  objects  shall  be  plac'd. 
When  some  young  hero,  with  resistless  art, 
Shall  draw  those  eyes, and  warm  that  Virgin  heart: 
How  bhall  your  creatures  then  their  loss  deplore. 
And  want  those  suns  that  rise  for  them  no  mure? 
The  bliss  you  give  will  be  confln'd  to  one, 
And  for  his  saJce  your  world  must  b«  undone. 


TO   MRS.  PULTBNET, 

DPOM  BER  GOING  ABROAD. 

TiH*D  with  the  frequent  mischieft  of  her  eyes. 
To  distant  climes  the  fiiir  Belinda  flies. 
She  sees  her  spreading  flames  consume  around. 
And  not  another  conquest  to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  realms  at  will  to  reign. 
She  leaves  her  vassals  here  with  proud  disdain. 
One  only  joy  which  in  her  heart  she  wears. 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  she  bears. 
JEneasthus  a' burning  town  forsook. 
Thus  into  banishment  his  gods  he  took; 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy*s  disgrace^ 
Fix'd  a  new  empire  in  a  happier  place. 


ODB  FOR  THE  NKtVYEAR^  1716. 
Hail  to  thee,  glorious  rising  Year* 

With  what  uncommon  grace  thy  days  appear ! 

Comely  art  thou  in  thy  prime. 

Lovely  child  of  hoary  Time; 

Where  thy  golden  footsteps  tread. 

Pleasures  all  around  thee  spread; 

Bliss  and  beauty  grace  thy  train; 
Muse,  strike  the  lyre  to  some  immortal  strain. 

But,  oh !  what  skill,  what  master  hand, 

Shall  govern  or  constrain  the  wanton  band  ? 
Loose  like  my  verse  they  dance,  and  all  without 

1  mages  of  fai  rest  things  [command. 

Crowd  about  the  speaking  strings  j 

Peace  and  sweet  prosperity. 

Faith  and  cheerfol  loyalty, 
With  smiling  tove  and  deathless  poesy. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away, 
Wril  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  purple  day. 

Every  fiend  ahd  fiend-like  form. 

Black  and  sullen  as  a  storm. 

Jealous  Fear,  and  false  Surmise, 

Danger  with  her  dteadfiil  eyes> 

Faction,  Fury,  all  are  fled. 
And  bold  Rebellion  hides  her  daring  head. 

Behold,  thou  gracious  Year,  behold. 
To  whom  thy  treasures  all  thou  shalt  unfold. 
For  whom  thy  whiter  days  were  kept  from  times 

See  thy  George,  for  this  is  he!  [of -old! 

On  his  right  hand  waiting  free, 

Britain  asd  £ur  Liberty, 


Every  good  is  in  bis  fooe^ 
Every  open  honest  grace.. 
Thou  great  Plantagenet ;  immortal  be  thy  nee  \ 

See !  the  sacred  scyon  springs. 
See  the  glad  promise  of  a  line  of  kings ! 

Royad  youth!  what  bard  divine. 

Equal  to  a  praise  like  thine, 

Shall  in  some  eicatted  measure 

Singtbee,  Britain's  dearest  treasure  ) 

Who  her  joy  In  thee  shall  tell. 
Who  the  sprightly  note  shall  swell. 
His  voice  attempering  to  the  tuneful  shell? 

Thee  Audenard's  recorded  field. 
Bold  in  thy  brave  paternal  band,  beheld. 
And  saw  with  hopeless  heart  thy  fainting  rival  yield: 

Troubled  he,  with  sore  dismay. 

To  thy  stronger  fate  gave  way. 

Safe  beneath  thy  noble  scom^ 

Wingy-footed  was  he  borne. 
Swift  as  the  fleeting  shades  upon  the  golden  cors^ 

What  valour,  what  distinguish*d  worth, 
From  thee  shall  lead  the  coming  ag^s  forth? 

Crested  helms  %ud  shining  shields. 

Warriors  fiun'd  in  foreign  fields; 

Hoary  heads  with  olive  bound. 

Rings  and  lawgivers  reuown'd; 

Crowding  still  they  rise  anew. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  deep  prophetic  view. 

Young  Augustus !  never  cease ! 
Fledge  of  our  present  and  our  future  peace. 
Still  pour  the  blessings  forth,  and  give  thy  gi«at 

AU  the  stock  that  fiite  ordains         [inrtrasr 

To  supply  succeeding  reigns. 

Whether  glory  shall  inspire 

Gentler  arts  or  martial  fire. 

Still  the  fair  descent  shall  be 

Dear  to  Albion,  all,  like  thee, 
Patrons  of  righteous  rules,  and  foes  to  tycBony. 

Ye  golden  lights  who  shine  oil  high. 
Ye  potent  planets  who  ascend  the  sky. 

On  the  opening  year  dispense 

All  your  kindest  influence; 

Heavenly  powers  be  all  prep^d 

For  our  Carolina's  guard;  . 

Short  and  easy  be  the  pains,  . 
Which  for  a  nation's  weal  the  heroine  sustains. 

Britannia's  angel,  be  thou  near 
The  growing  race  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Oh  spread  thy  sacred  wing  above  the  royal  fair. 

George  by  thee  was  wafted  o'er 

To  the  long  expected  shore : 

None  presuming  to  withstand 

Thy  celestial  armed  hand. 

While  bis  sacred  head  to  shade,  [play'd. 

The  blended  cross  on  high  thy  silver  shield  dis- 

But,  oh !  what  other  form  divine 
Propitious  near  the  hero  seems  to  shine  ! 

Peace  of  mind,  and  joy  serene. 

In  her  sacred  eyes  are  seen. 

Honour  binds  her  mitred  brow,, 

Faith  and  truth  beside  her  go, 
With  zeal  and  pure  devotion  bending  low. 

A  thousand  storms  around  her  threat, 
A    thousand  billows  roar  beneath  Iter  feet. 
While,  fix'd  upon  a  rock,  site  keeps  her  stable  sMt. 

Still  in  sign  of  sure  defence^ 

Trust  and  mutual  confidunce) 
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6n  the  monarcli,  standing  by, 
Still  ifae  bends  her  gracious  eye,      .  [at%  ni  gh. 
Nor  foars  her  foes'  approach,  while  Heaven  and  he 

Hence  then  with  erery  anxious  care! 
Be  gone,  pale  Envy,  and  thou,  cold  Despair! 

Seek  ye  out  a  moody  cell, 

Where  Deceit  and  Treason  dwell ; 

There  repining,  raging,  still 

The  idle  air  with  curses  ail ;         [them  hill ; 
There  blast  the  pathless  wild,  and  the  hleak  nor- 

Theiv  your  exile  vainly  moan; 
There  where,  with  murmurs  horrid  as  your  own. 
Beneath  the  sweeping  winds,  the  bending  foresU 

But  thou,  Hope,  with  smiling  cheer,  [groan, 

Do  thou  bring  the  ready  year; 

See  the  Hours !  a  chosen  band ! 

See  with  jocund  looks  they  stand, 
All  in  their  trim  array,  and  waiting  for  command. 

The  welcome  train  begins  to  move, 
Hope  leads  increase  and  chaste  connubial  lovet 

Flora  sweet  her  bounty  spreads. 

Smelling  gardens,  painted  meads; 

Ceres  crowns  the  yellow  plain ; 

Pan  rewards  the  shepherd's  pain; 

All  is  plenty,  all  is  wealth, 
And  on  the  baliny  air  sits  rosy-colour'd  health. 
I  hear  the  mirth,  I  hear  the  land  rejoice, 
like  many  waters  swells  the  pealing  noise. 
While  to  their  monarch,  thus,  they  raise  the  pub- 

«  Father  of  thy  country,  hail !        [lie  voice. 

Always  every  where  prevail; 

Pious,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 

Better  suns  for  thee  arise. 

Purer  breezes  fan  the  skies. 

Earth  in  fruits  and  flowers  is  drest, 

Joy  abounds  in  every  breast. 
For  thee  thy  people  all,  for  thee  the  year  it  blest" 


SONG. 

FOR  TBI  KING'S  BIRTH-DAT,  BCAT  28, 1716. 

Lay  thy  flowery  garlands  by. 
Ever-blooming  gentle  May ! 
Other  honours  now  are  nigh ; 

Other  honours  see  we  pay. 
Lay  thy  flowery  gariands  by,  kc. 

Majesty  and  great  renown 
Wait  thy  beamy  brow  to  crown. 
Parent  of  our  hero,  thou, 
George  on  Britain  didst  bestow. 
Thee  the  trumpet,  thee  the  drum, 
With  the  plumy  helm,  become: 
Thee  the  spear  and  shining  shield. 
With  every  trophy  of  the  warlike  field. 

Call  thy  better  blessings  forth, 

For  the  honour  of  his  birth : 
Still  the  voice  of  loud  commotion. 

Bid  complaining  murmurs  cease. 
Lays  the  billows  of  the  ocean ; 

And  compose  the  land  in  peace* 

Call  thy  better,  && 

9ueen  of  odour%  fragrant  May, 
For  this  bqon,  this  happy  day, 
Janus  with  the  double  fac^ 


Shall  to  thee  resign  his  place. 
Thou  Shalt  rule  with  better  grace : 
Time  from  thee  shall  wait  his  doom, 
And  thou  shalt  lead  the  year  for  every  age  to  come. 

Fairest  month,  in  Cesar  pride  thee, 
Nothing  like  him  canst  thou  bring. 

Though  the  graces  smile  beside  thee : 
Though  thy  bounty  gives  the  Spring. 

Though  like  Flora  thou  array  thee. 

Finer  than  the  painted  bow ; 
Carolina  shaU  repay  thee 

All  thy  sweetness,  all  thy  show. 

She  herself  a  glory  greater 

Than  thy  golden  sun  discloses; 
And  her  smiling  offspring  sweeter 

Than  the  bloum  of  all  thy  roses. 


ODE  FOR  THB'NEfmARj  1717. 
Wimter!  thou  hoary  venerable -sire. 

All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad  ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire. 

To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  so  giad ' 

Now  I  see  the  reason  plain. 
Now  1  see  thy  jolly  train : 
Snowy-headed  Winter  leads. 
Spring  and  Summer  next  succeeds;     . 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear. 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year. 

While  finom  the  frosty  mellowed  earth 

Abounding  plenty  takes  her  birth. 

The  conscious  sire  exulting  sees 

The  seasons  spread  their  rich  increase ; 

So  dusky  night  and  chaos  smtl'd 

On  beauteous  form,  their  lovely  child. 

O  fair  variety ! 

What  bliss  thou  dost  supply ! 
The  iuttl  brings  forth  the  fair 
To  deck  the  changing  year. 
When  our  old  pleasures  die. 
Some  new  one  still  is  nigh; 
Oh!  fair  variety; 

Our  passions,  like  the  seasons  turn ;  * 
And  now  we  laugh,  and  now  we  mourn. 
Britannia  late  oppressed  with  dread. 
Hung  her  declining  drooping  head: 
A  better  visage  now  she  wears, 
And  now  at  once  she  quits  her  fears: 
Strife  and  war  no  more  she  knows. 
Rebel  sons  nor  foreign  foes. 

Safe  beneath  her  mighty  master^ 

In  security  she  sits ; 
Plants  her  loose  foundations  faster. 

And  her  sorrows  past  forgets. 

Happy  isle !  the  care  of  Heaven, 
To  the  guardian  hero  given, 
Unrepining  still  obey  him. 
Still  with  love  and  duty  pay  him. 

Though  be  parted  from  thy  shore. 
While  contesting  kings  attend  him; 
Could  he,  Britain,  give  thee  more 
Than  the  pledge  he  left  behind  him  ? 
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HOWE'S  POEMS. 


eDE   TO  PEACE, 

FOR  TRB  YEAR  1718. 

Tfieu  fiiirest,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Indulgent,  gentle,  life  restoring  Peace ! 

With  what  auspicious  beauties  dost  thou  rises 
And  Britain's  new-reyolving  Janus  bless  1 

Hoary  Winter  smiles  before  thee, 

Dances  merrily  alone: 
Hours  and  seasons  all  adore  thee. 

And  for  thee  are  ever  young: 

Ever,  goddess,  thus  appear. 

Ever  lead  the  joyftil  year. 

In  thee  the  night,  in  thee  the  day  is  blest) 
In  thee  the  dearest  of  the  purple  east: 
*Tis  thine  immortal  pleasures  to  impart, 
Mirth  to  inspire,  and  raise  the  drooping  hettrt; 
To  thee  the  pipe  and  tuneful  string  belong, 
Thou  theme  eternal  for  the  poet's  song^ 

Awake  the  golden  lyre. 
Ye  Heliconian  choir; 
Swell  every  note  still  higher, 
And  melody  inspire 
At  Heaven  and  Earth's  desire^ 

Hark,  how  the  sounds  agree. 
With  due  complacency  ! 
Sweet  Peaee,  'tis  allby  thee^ 
For  thou  art  harmony. 

Who,  by  Nature's  fairest  creatures^ 
Can  describe  her  heavenly  features? 
What  comparison  can  fit  her? 
Sweet  are  roses,  she  is  sweeter; 
light  is  good,  but  Peace  is  better. 
Would  you  see  her  such  as  Jove 
Form'd  for  universal  love. 
Blessed  by  men  and  gods  above } 
Would  you  every  feature  trace. 
Every  sweetly  smiling  grace? 
Seek  oUr  Carolina's  fiice. 

Peace  and  she  are  Britain's  treasures. 
Fruitful  In  eternal  pleasures: 
Still  their  bounty  shall  increase  us. 
Still  their  smiling  offspring  bless  us.. 
Happy  day,  when  rach  was  given 
By  Caesar  amf  indulging  Heaven. 

CHORUS. 

Hail,  ye  celestial  pair ! 

Still  let  Britannia  be  your  carp, 

And  Peace  and  Carolina  crown  tbeyeai:. 


ODE 

FOR   THE  KIMO'f   BIRTH-DAY,    1718. 

Oh  touch  the  strin?,  celestial  Muse,  and  say. 
Why  are  peculiar  times  and  seasons  blest  ? 

Is  it  in  late,  that  one  distinguish 'd  day 
Should  with  more  hailow'd  purple  painttbeeast? 

Look  on  life  and  nature's  race ! 
How  the  careless  mintites  pass. 
How  they  wear  a  common  face: 
One  is  what  another  was ! 


Til!  the  happy  heroes  worth 
Bid  the  festival  stand  forth; 
Till  the  golden  light  he  crown, 
Till  he  mark  it  for  his  own. 

How  had  this  glorious  morning  been  forgot, 
Unthought-of  as  the  things  that  never  were; 

Had  not  our  greatest  Caesar  been  its  lot. 
And  call'd  it  from  amongst  the  vulgar  year! 

Now,  Nature,  be  gay 

In  the  pride  of  thy  May, 
To  court  let  thy  graces  repair; 

Let  Flora  bestow 

Tlie  orown  fmm  her  brow. 
For  our  brighter  Britannia  to  wear. 

Through  every  language  of  thy  peopled  Eaitb* 
Far  as  the  ^ea's  or  Csesar's  influence  goes. 

Let  thankful  nations  celebrate  his  birth. 
And  bless  the  author  of  the  world's  repose. 

-Let  Volga  tumbliug  in  cascades. 

And  Po  that  glides  through  poplar  sbades. 
And  Tagus  bright  in  sands  of  gold| 
And  Arethusa,  rivers  old. 

Their  great  deliverer  sing. 
Not,  Danube,  thou  whose  winding  flood 
So  long  has  blush'd  with  Turkish  bloody 
To  CsBsar  shall  refuse  a  strain, 
Sii\ce  now  thy  streams  without  a  8tain 

Run  crystal  as  theif  spring. 

CBOROt.^ 

To  mighty  George,,  that  heals  thy  wounds. 

That  names  thy  kings  and  marks  thy  boands  » 

The  joyful  volce,^  O  Europe,  raise: 

In  the  great  mediator's  praise 

Let  all  thy  various  tongues  combing 

^nd  Britain's  festival  be  thine. 


QDE  TO  THE  TRAMES\ 

■OR  THB  YEAR  1719. 

King  of  the  floods,  whom  friendly  stars  offdaiA 

To  fold  alternate  in  thy  winding  train. 

The  lofty  palace  and  the  fertile  vale; 

King  of  the  floods,  Britannia's  dariing,  hail ! 

Hail  with  the  year  so  well  begun. 

And  bid  his  each  revolving  sun, 

Taught  by  thy  streams,  in  smooth  sucoession  ruih 

From  thy  never-failing  um 
Flowers,  bloom  and  fiur  inoreasft 

With  the  seasons  take  their  turn  ; 
1^  From  thy  tributary  seas 

Tides  of  v(MCioi]is  wealth  at^tend  the^; 

Seas  and  seasons  all  befriend  thee^ 

Here  on  thy  banks,  to  mate  the  skies, 

Augusta's  hallow'd  domes  urisc ; 

And  there  thy  ample  bosom  pours 

Her  numerous  souls  and  floating  towers;  [known, 

Whose  terrours  late  to  vanquished  Spain  were. 

And  .£tna  shook  with  thunder  not  her  own. 

Fullest  flags  thou  dost  sustain, 
While  thy  banks  confine  thy  course  ; 
Emblem  of  our  C.'esar's  reign. 
Mingling  clemency  and  force. 
'  This  ode  was  written  for  Rowe  by  Mr.  JeiF 
reys,  and  is  claimed  by  him  in  his  works,  p.  37.  if. 
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80  may's!  thoa  still,  secnrM  by  distant  wars. 
Ne'er  stain  thy  crystal  with  domestic  jars: 
As  Cassar's  reign,  to  Britain  ever  dear. 
Shall  join  with  thee  to  bless  the  coming  year. 

On  thy  shady  margin* 
Care  its  load  discharging^ 

Is  luU'd  to  gentle  rest: 
Britain  thus  disarming. 
Nor  no  morealarming, 

Shan  sleep  on  Cassar's  breast 

Sweet  to  distress  is  balmy  sleep. 

To  sleep  auspicious  dreams. 
Thy  meadows,  Thames,  to  feeding  slieep, 

T5  thirst,  thy  silver  streams : 
More  sweet  than  all,  the  praise 
Of  Caesar's  golden  days: 

Caesar's  pndse  is  sweeter; 

Britain's  jjleasure  greater; 

Still  may  Caesar's  reign  excel ; 

Sweet  the  praise  of  reigning  well. 

CHORt/S. 

Gentle  Janus,  ever  wait. 

As  now,  on  BriUin's  kindest  fete ; 

Crown  all  our  vows,  and  all  thy  gifts  bestow ; 
Till  Time  no  more  renews  his  date. 

And  Thames  forgets  to  flow. 


THE  STORY  OF  GLAUCUS  AND  SCYLLA. 

PROM  OVID'S  MJETAlfORPROSES,  BOOK  XIII. 

Hbrb  ceas'd  the  nymph ;  the  fair  assembly  broke; 
The  sea-green  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook : 
While  Scylla,  fearful  of  the  wide-spread  main, 
Swift  to  the  safer  shore  returns  again. 
There  o'er  the  sandy  margin,  unarray'd, 
With  printless  footsteps  flies  the  bounding  maid; 
Or  in  some  winding  creek's  secure  retreat 
She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  shuns  the  noon- 
day's heat. 
Her  Glaucus  saw,  as  o^r  the  deep  be  rode. 
New  to  the  seas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  god. 
He  saw,  andlanguish'd  for  the  virgin's  love^ 
With  many  an  artful  blandishment  he  strove 
Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove. 
The  more  he  sues,  the  more  he  wings  his  flight. 
And    nimbly  gains   a   neighbouring  mountain's 

height. 
Steep  shelving  to  the  mai*gin  of  the  flood,    ' 
A  neighbouring  mountain  bare  and  woodless  stood; 
Here,  by-the  place  secur'd,  her  steps  she  stay'd. 
And,  trembling  still,  her  lover's  form  sorvey'd. 
His  shape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  sense  appall. 
And  dropping  lo<!ks  that  o'er  his  shonlders  fail ; 
She  sees  his  fece  divine  and  manly  brow 
End  in  a  fish's  wreathy  tail  below: 
She  sees,  and  doubts  within  her  anxious  mind, 
Whether  he  comes  of  god  or  monster  kind. 
This  Glaucus  soon  percdv'd;  and,  "Oh !  forbear" 
(His  hand  supporting  on  a  rock  lay  near)      [fear. 
•*  Forbear,"  he  cry'd,  '•  fond  maid,  this  needless 
Nor  fish  am  I,  nor  monster  of  the  mala, 
But  equal  with  the  watery  gods  I  reign ; 
Nor  Proteus  nor  Paltrmon  me  excel. 
Nor  he  who»c  breath  iaspices  the  sounding  shell. 
VOfc.  IX, 


My  birth,  'tis  true,  I  owe  to  mortal  race. 

And  1  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was: 

E'en  then  in  seas,  and  seas  alone»  I  joy'd; 

The  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employ'd, 

[n  meshes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew. 

Now  skilfully  the  slender  line  I  threw. 

And  silent  sat  the  moving  float  to  view. 

Not  far  from  shore,  there  lies  a  verdant  mead, 

With  herbage  half,  and  half  with  water  spread: 

There,  nor  the  homed  heifers  browsing  stray, 

Nor  shaggy  kids  nor  wanton  lambkins  play ; 

There,  nor  the  sounding  bees  their  nectar  cull. 

Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  chaplets  pull ; 

Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  place. 

To  crop  the  flowers,  or  cut  the  bushy  grass : 

Thither,  sure  flrst  of  living  race  came  I, 

And  sat  by  chance,  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 

My  scaly  prize,  in  order  all  display'd,    * 

By  number  on  the  green-sword  there  I  lay'd. 

My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  I  took, 

Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 

Strange  to  behold !  yet  what  avails  a  lie? 

I  saw  them  bite  the  grass,  as  I  sat  by ; 

Then  sudden  daiting  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

They  spread  their  fins,  as  in  their  native  mains 

I  paus'd,  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  prey 

Left  their  new  master,  and  regain'd  the  sea. 

Amaz'd,  within  my  secret  self  1  sought. 

What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought: 

*  But  sure  no  herbs  have  power  like  this,'  1  cry'd ;     < 

And  straight  I  pluck'd  some  neighbouring  herbaj^ 

and  try'd. 
Scarce  had  I  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  taste. 
When  strong  convulsions  shook  my  troubled  breasl|[i 
I  felt  my  heart  grow  fond  of  something  strange. 
And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 
Restless  I  grew,  and  every  place  forsook. 
And  still  upon  the  seas  I  bent  my  look. 
<  Farewell,  for  ever !  farewell,  land !'  1  said ; 
And  plungM  amidst  the  waves  my  sinking  lieadk 
The  gentle  powers,  who  tliat  low  empire  keep, 
Receiv'd  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep; 
To  Tetbys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray. 
To  purge  my  mortal  earthy  parts  away. 
The  watery  parents  to  their  suit  agreed. 
And  thrice  nine  times  a  secret  charm  they  read^ 
Then  with  lustrations  purify  my  limbs. 
And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  streams: 
A  hundred  streams  from  various  fountains  run. 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rushing  down. 
Thus  far  each  passage  I  remember  well. 
And  faithfully  thus  far  the  tale  I  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  my  senses  fell. 
Again  at  length  my  thought  reviving  came. 
When  I  no  longer  fbuud  myself  the  same ; 
Then  first  this  sea-green  beard  I  felt  to  grow, 
And  tliese  large  honours  on  my  spreading  brow. 
My  long-descending  locks  the  billows  sweep, 
And  my  broad  shoulders  cleave  the  yielding  deef^ 
My  fishy  tail,  my  arms  of  azure  hue. 
And  every  part  divinely  chang'd,  I  view. 
But  what  avail  these  useless  honours  now  ? 
What  joys  can  immortality  bestow  ? 
What,  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approve? 
What  boots  it,  while  feir  Scylla  scorns  my  love  ?» 
Thus  far  the  god ;  and  more  be  would  have  said; 
When  from  his  presence  flew  the  ruthless  maid> 
Stung  with  repulse,  in  such  disdainf9l  sort. 
He  se«ks  Titanian  Circe's  horiiJ  court. 
1  I 
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LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON, 


BT  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Joseph  Addison  was  born  on  the  first  of  May  1612,  at  Milston,  of  whicH 
his  father,  Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in  Wiltshire/ 
and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day. 
After  the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the  character  of  his  fkthef 
iooay  be  reasonably  $ujpposed  to  have  given  him  strong  impressions  of  piety^ 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr*  Naish  at  Arabrosebttry,  and  afterwaMr 
ef  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

•  Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  iUustrious  for  literature  is  a 
kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminished.  I 
would  therefore  trace  him  through  the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In 
1683>  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master 
of  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval 
his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
barring-out,  told  roe,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire, 
who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage  licence,  practised  in  many  schools- 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vaca*, 
tton  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  be« 
fore  the  time  of  regular  recess,  took  possesion  of  the  school,  of  which  they 
barred  the  doors,  and  bid  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the  master  would  do  more  than  laugh ;. 
yet,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprias 
the  garrison.  The  roaster,  when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out  at 
Uchfield;  and  the  whole  operation^  as  he  said,  was  planned  an4  cooduct«4 
by  Addi90D. 
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To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  inquired  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  v/as  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
founder^s  benefiiction,  there  is  no  account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  removed  either  from  that  of  Salis- 
bury or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvecile  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
and  conttacted  that  intimacy  with  sir  Richard  Steele^  which  their  joint  labours 
have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater  praifie  must  be  g>Tei>  t<r  Steele.  It 
is  not  hard  td  Idvt  tiKM  ffdm  wfabnt.itothing  tan  b6  fe^r^d ;  tfifd  Addison 
never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival ;  but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  aa 
habitual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  reverence,  and  tresfted-lxritb  obsequiousness. 

Addison',  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  always  forbear  to  show  it, 
by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  retort:  his 
jests  were  endured  without  reststtmee  or  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst.  Steele,  whose  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  necessitous, 
upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  peundi 
of  his  friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay  meat }  but  Addison^  Wbtf 
seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  gvew  impatient  of  de^ 
lay,  and  leclaimed  bis  loan  by  an  ezebution.  Steele  fek  with  greal  sensibility 
the  obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow  raibef  thte  of 
anger  .  .   , 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College  in  Oxfofd^  wherei  id  1689^ 
the  accidental  peru^  of 'son>e  Latin  versea  jpaned  hiia  the  patronage  af  Dr. 
Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queea's  College  i  by  wboae  reeooMtieildatioii 
be  was  dected  into  Magdaleu  CoUege  aa  a  demy,  a  %grm  by  wbioh  ihitt  so- 
ciety denominates  those  which  are  elsewhiece  calleil  scbokM)  jTomlg  atfenwbo 
Srtake  of  the  founder's  benefiaclioi>,  and  imcc6e4  t »  their  wrder  t^  vAcUf 
lowships  3.  ^  ^ 

Here  he  continued  to  cultirvate  poetry  and  arifticteiily  9tki  f^tevf  first  emiitelifc 
by  his  Latin  compotitioiis,  which  are  indeed  entitled  t»  pitf tienlar  ptnise^ 
He  \m»  not  confined  huaself  te  tlie  fRutatioo  of  any  ancient  tether,  but  hat 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language^  mek  as  »  dilig^nK  petuelal  of  the 
prod  actions  of  different,  ages  happened  to  supply » 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  bad  aiucb  olf  faia  fondness,  fir  be  coW 
lected  a  second  volume  of  the  Muse  Anglieaaflev  peftlia|pd  foi  a  aoareaieilt  re* 

■  Spence. 

*'Thi8  fact  wks  commuaicated  io  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  person  of  anqnestionable  yeimcity,  bat 
lANM^nMie  I  ahi  not  «t  Itteit^  to  ihehtH>it.  '  ikMnUfit, «»  he  toltf  ds,  from  £ady  Primrose,  to  wiiom 
teelvidMedit  witiiMbn  iil  hh  e^cs^  TtelBUf  Or.  Sttiton  4^MPimi  W  \k9  ihe^bf  ttyin^  ttatlie 
had  hcaid  it  from  Mr.  Hooke^  author  of  the  Kwam  Httfory }  ktd  1m»  0m»  Mr,  f  b^.    M. 

See,  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  SSS,  this  transaclioa  somewhat  dil^srently  cdated*    & 
''^tterlfklk  tte  &gre6  ofST.  M  tdS.  14, 16^3. 
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oeptacle,  in  which  all  his  Katun  pieces  are  inserted,  and  nlhere  his  poem  on 
the  peacebas  the  first  place.  He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  to  Boi* 
ieau,  who,  from  thai  time,  *^  conceiyed,''  says  Tickell,  <<  an  opinion  of  the. 
JSnglish  genius  for  poetry/*  Nothing  it  better  known  of  BoHeau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudieioas  and  peevish  contempt  of  modem  Latin,  and  therefore 
his  profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  bis  civility  rather  than 
lapprobation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps  he  would 
«iot  have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  The  Battle  of  the 
Pigmies  and  Cranes;  the  Barometer;  and  A  BowUng-green.  When  the 
matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing  is  mean  because 
4)othing  is  familiar,  affords  gpreat  conveniences ;  and,  by  the^sonorous  mag« 
nificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want 
of  novelty  y  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from  himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  power  of  English  poetry  by 
some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden ;  and  soon  afterwards  published  a  translation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  upon  Bees;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  **  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.*^ 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  of  Dryden's  Virgil ;  and  produced  an  Essay  oh  the  Georgics,  juve^ 
nile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive,  without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  leam<< 
ing  or  the  critic's  penetmtion. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  character  of  the  principal  English 
poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer 
of  verses  < ;  as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a  small  part  of  VirgiPs  Georgics,, 
published  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in  the. 
Musae  Anglicanee.  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  but^ 
on  one  side  or  the  other^  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  maUgnity 
of  fiu^on. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminate  character  of  Spencer, 
whose  work  he  had  then  never  read  «•  So  little  sometimes  is  criticism  the 
eflect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time 
he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer :  Addison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined  Mon- 
tague as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  Dryden. 

I 

4  A  letter  which  I  fonnd  mnong  Dr.  Johnson*!  papers,  dated  in  Jemutfy  17S4,  frodk  a  lady  in  Wilt* 
shire,  contains  a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history,  riz.  that,  by  the  initials  H.Sw  prefixed 
to  the  poem,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  fiunoos  Dr.  Henry  Sachererell,  whose  trial  is  the  most  i^ 
markable  incident  in  hjs  life.  The  information  thus  commnnicated  is,  that  the  verses  in  question  were 
not  an  address  to  the  liunous  Dr.  SacberereU,  hut  to  a  very  ingenious  genUeman  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  young,  suppoMd  to  be  a  Kanksman,  lor  that  he  wrote  tbe  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man.^That 
this  person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  $o». 
crates.— Tl^  lady  says,  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Morton  CoU. 
lege,  a  contemporary  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Addison  i|i  Oxford,  who  died,  near  SO  years  ago,  a  j 
daryofMTmchcrten    M 
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By  the  iKifluence  of  Mr.  Montague,  coociirring,  according  to-  Tickell,  with/ 
l^is  natural  modesty,  be  wag  diverted  from  his  original  design  of  enCcriog  into 
holy  orders.  Montague  alleged  tlic  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  citiI 
employments  without  liberal  education ;  and  declared,  that,  tliougb  he  waa 
represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by 
M'itbholding  Addison  ffom  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with  a  rhyming  intro-. 
duction  addressed  to  lord  Somers.     King  William  bad  no  regard  to  elegance 
or  literature ;  his. study  was  only  war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whooe-. 
disposition  was  very  different  from  bis  own,,  he  procured,  without  intention, 
a  very  liberal  patronage  to  poetry.     Addison  wa^  caressed  both  by  Somerst 
and  Montague. 

In  1 697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedi- 1 
cated  to  Montague,  and  which  was  afterwards  called,  by  9mitb,  <^  the  hestx 
Latin  poem  since  the  ^neid."    Praise  must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ; 
but  the  pexformance  cannot,  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he. obtained  (in  1699)  a  pension  of  three< 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel. .  He  staid  a  year 
at  Blois^,  probably  to  learn  the  French  language;  and  then  proceeded  in  bb 
journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  be  was  travelling  fit  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle:  for  he  not. 
only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country,  .but  fouud  time  to  write  his. 
Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of  Cato.  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  .of 
TickelL     Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and  formed,  his  plan. , 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  Letter 
to  Lord  Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,. of  his  poetical  productions.  But  in  abo.ut  two  years  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  hasten  home ;  being,  a^  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence, 
and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pension 
was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication. to  lord  Somers. 
As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are  such  as  might< 
be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from 
whom  he  made  preparatory  collections,  though  he  might  have  spared  the. 
trouble,  bad  he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by 
Italian  authots. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute  repub-' 
lie  of  San  Marino ;  of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  veiy  severe  censure  to  say,  that 
they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and. 
variegation  of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  public, 

that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price.  . 

"•  ■  .  -         .     ,       »       "     * 
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When  >beteturn^  to  England  (in  1102) ,  with  a  meanness  of  appearance 
which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  Trbtch  he  had  been  reduced,  her 
found  hi  A  old  patft>ns  out  of  poifer^  and  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  ftiU 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason^ 
to  believe  chat  Uttle  time  was  lost* 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.-  The  victory  at  Blenheim* 
(1704)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and  lord  Godolphin^ 
lamenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet.  Halifax  told 
him,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that  worthless  men  were 
unprofitably  enriched  with  public  moneyi  without  any  care  to  find  or  empk>y 
those  whose  appearance  might  do-  honour  to  theiv  country.  To  this  GodoL 
phin  replied,  that  such  abuses  should  in  time  be  rectified ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should  not  want  an  am- 
ple recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that  the  treasa-i^ 
rer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.** 
Boyle,  afterwards  lord  Carleton ;  and  Addison,  having  undertaken  the  work, 
communicated  it  to  the  treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  further  than! 
the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr. 
Lx>cke  io  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord  Halifax :  and  the  year 
after  he  was  a\ade  undcr-secretary  of  state,  first  to  sir -Charles  Hedges^  and  in ' 
a  few  months  more  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him  to  try 
what  would  b^  the  effect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language. .  He  there-' 
fore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  wa» 
either  hissed  or  neglected;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers  would  do  him  more 
justice,  be  published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough  f 
a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill,in  poetry  or  literature.  Hisde-  ' 
dication  was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only  * 
by  Jos(iua  Barpes's  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  The  Tender -Husband-,  a*' 
comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  him 
8everalofthe.mQst  successful  scenes.  To  this  play  Addisonsuppliedaprologiie.^ 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Addison  .attended  him  as  hi§  secretary ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pobuds  a  year.  *  The 
office  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  saJary  was  augmented  for  hia  ac- 
commodation. 

Interest  and  facdon  allow  little  to  the.  operation  of  particular  dispositions, 
or  private  opinions.    Two  men  of  personal  characters  more  opposite  than: 
those  of  Wharton  and  Addison  could  not  easily  be  brought  together.*   Wbar^^ 
ton  was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without  regard,  or  appearance  of  ' 
regard,  to  right  and  wrongi:  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be  said  of  Addi->  " 
*>  Or.  J4bii4on,  appears  to  faave  blended  the  cjiaract^  of  the  marqiuf  with  that  ti  his  soil  the  dikke.  KT.  ^ 
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son;  but  9a,  agmts  of  a  party,  tbey  were  connected,  and  how  thejr  adjusted 

their  other  sentiinents  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  approbau 
tion  of  his  crimes;  por  has  the  subordinate  officer  any  obligation  to  examine 
Ae  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  not 
be  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ad« 
dison  counteracted,  as  hr  as  he  was  able,  the  maKgnant  and  blasting  influ- 
ence of  the  lieutmiant ;  and  that,  at  leaist,  by  his  intervention  some  good  wu 
done,  and  some  mischief  prevented* ' 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has  recorded, 
never  to  remit  hi» regular  fees  in  civility  to  h\^  friends,  *^  for,'*  said  he,  "  I 
may  have  a  hundred  fiiends ;  and  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  refin- 
quisbing  my  right,  lase  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  fnend  gain  more  than 
two;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and  the 
evil  suflfered,'* 

.  He  was  in  Ireland  wlien  Steele,  without  any  communication  of  his  design, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler :  Init  he  was  not  long  concealed ;  by  in* 
serting  a  remark  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or  common 
life,  so  as  not  to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  familiarly  con- 
Terses,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of  study,  his  fiavoarifee  topic^ 
his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

'  If  Steele  desii'ed  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky ;  a  single  montii  de, 
lected  Iml  Hm  £rst  Tatler  was  published  April  22  (1709);  and  Addison's, 
contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tickell  observes,  that  the  Tatler  began  and 
was  concluded  without  his  coneufrence.  This  is  doubtless  literally  true;  but 
the  work  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  commencement, 
or  his  absence  at  its  cessation ;  for  he  continued  his  assistance  to  December 
S3,  add  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  He  did  not  distinguish  his  pieces 
by  any  signature ;  and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept  secret  till 
the  papers  wiefQ  collected  into  volumes. 

.  To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the  Spectator ;  a  series  of 
essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regular 
plan,  and  published  daily.  Sudi  an  undertaking  showed  the  waiters  not  to 
distrust  their  own  copiousness  of  materials  or  facility  of  composition,  and 
their  performance  justified  their  confidence.  Tbey  found  however,  in  their 
progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  la- 
bour; many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 

.  Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party  ;  but  Steele  liad  at  that  time  al. 
moat  nothing  else.  The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  first  papers,  showed  the 
political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution  was  soon-  taken,  of  courting 
general  approbation  by  general  topics,  and  subjects  on  which  faction  had 
produced  no  diversity  of  sentiments;  such  as  literature,  morality, and  Eaumbar 
life.    To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviations.    The  ardour  of 
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Steele,  osc^  brok#  out  i|i  pnuM  of  Marlborough }  Itikl  yAxexk  Dr.  Fleetwood 
prefixed  to  spcM  MnnoDs  a  preface^  oy^rflowing  with  whiggisb  opiaions,  tiiak 
it  might  be  read,  by  the  queen  \  it  was  repriated  in  the  Spectator. 

To  teach  the  auimter  deeeacies  «nd  inferior  duties^  to  regulate  the  jMBCtictt 
of  daily  conyeriatiioii^  to  correct  those  deprayitieSy  which  are  rather  ridiculous 
than  cnmiiia],  and  iieoaove  those  grieTanciea  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting 
calamitiea,  impress  hourly  yezation,  was  first  attempted  by  Casa  in-  his  book 
of  Manners/ and  Casdglione  in  hb  Courtier;  two  hooks  yet  celebrated  in  Italy 
for  parity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  haye  effected  that  leformation  which  their  authors  intended, 
and  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written  is  soflSicienily  attested  by  the  translations  which  aU 
jnost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain* 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  adyanoed  by  the 
French ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere^s  Manners  of  the  Age,  though,  as  Boileau 
remarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  certainly  deserves  praise,  for  liye- 
liness  of  description,  and  justness  of  observation* 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  ^  if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted, 
England  had  no  roasters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to 
reform  either  the  sayageness  of  negleot,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to 
show  when  to  qpe^k,  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse,  or  how  to  comply.  We 
had  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions 
in  philcsophy  or  politics ;  but  an  arbiter  elegantiarum,  a  judge  of  propriety, 
was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free 
it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not 
wound  hinu 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  tfequent.  publication  of 
short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  subject  be 
slight,  the  treatise  is  short. .  The  busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  fiud 
patience* 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy  knowledge  began  among  us  in  tha 
Civil  War  9|  when  it  was  much  Uie  interest  of  either  party  to  raise  and  fix  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  It  that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercu- 
rius  Rusticus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  tl  is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew 
popular,  it  was  stolen  by  the  anUgonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  conveyed  his 
notions  to  those  who  would  not  haye  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  ap^ 

*  This  particokr  Bamber  of  th«  Spectator,  it  is  sajd,  was  not  published  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  it 
might  come  oot  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  de- 
IibenrtHig  aboot  serms  it  up  with  Usat  mef  1,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of  the  Tatler  with  notes,  voL 
yL  Ns,  871»  note,  pb  4SS,  lui.    N. 

*  Newspiqpera  i^ear  to  have  had  an  eariier  date  than  here  assigned.  Cleivelaud,  in  his  Charactec 
of  a  London  Diurnal,  says,«  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Gallo-belgicus  the  Protoplas, 
and  the  modem  Mercaries  but  Hans  en  kelders."  Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Gallo-belgicns 
is  neotionad  in  Caiew^s  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  p.  126,  originally  published  in  1602.  These  vehicles  of 
ikflMriiiation  art  crfUo  nsnUoned  in  the  plays  of  Jaaes  and  Chadea  the  first  .A. 
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pearance  bf  a  Frietid.  Thd  tumult  of  those  unhappy  days  left  scarcely  any 
iton  leisure  to  treasure  up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were  they 
neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  UEstrange^s  Observator ;  and  that  by 
Lesley^s  Rehearsal,  and  perhaps  by  others;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  people,  in  this  commodious  manner,  but  controversy  relating 
to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  coold 
not  teach  to  judge.        • 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  soon  after  die 
Restoration,  to  divert  tlie  attention  of  the  people  ftom  public  discontent.  The 
Taticr  and  Spectator  had  the  same  tendency;  (hey  were  publidied  at  a  time 
when  two  parties  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declarations, 
and  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  ita  views,  were  agitating 
the  nation ;  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler  and 
more  inoflPensive  reflections;  and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work^ 
that  they  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and 
taught  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency :  an  effect 
which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  first 
books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegance  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted,  like  Dasa,  the  unsettled  practice  of 
daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness ;  and,  like  La  Bruyere,  exhibited 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in  these 
papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  then  known  and  conspicuous  in  va* 
rious  stations.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper ;  and  of 
the  Spectator  by  Budgell  in  the  preface  to  Theophrastus,  a  book  which  Ad* 
dison  has  recommended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he 
did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
embellished,  and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent  .writers,  is  to 
give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded  literature 
and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their  predecessors ;  and  taught 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  most  important 
duties  and  sublime  truths* 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  alle- 
gories, and  illuminated  with  different  changes  of  style. and  fi^cities  of  in- 
vention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the 
Spectator,  the  favourite  of  Addison  was  sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  whom  he 
had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  discriminate  idea  '^y  which  he  would  not  aufier 
to  be  violated ;  and  therefore,  when  Steele  had  shown  him  innocently  picking 

**  The  emmninthit  accoant  are  explained  at  coniiderable  length  in  the  pre&ce  to  theSpectatorpre 
Hxed  to  the  edition  in  iae  British  Essayiita.  The  original  delineation  of  sir  Roger  undoubtedly  belooga 
lo  Steele.    C. 
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np  a  girl  in  t^e  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself 
so  much  of  his  friend's  indignation,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para 
mi  sola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y.yo  para  el,  made  Addison  declare,  with  undue 
vehemence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that 
thesy  were  born  for  one  another,  and  that  any  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original  delineation. 
He  describes  his  knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat  warped ;  but  of 
this  perversion  he  has  made  very  little  use»  The  irregularities  in  sir  Roger'a 
.conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of 
habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur*  naturally 
generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  %ing  vapours  of  incipient  mad- 
ness, which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requirm 
so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have  been  deterred  from 
•prosecuting  his  own  design. 

.  To  sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  b^  a  Tpry«  or,  as 
it  is  generally  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is  opposed  sir 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
interest,  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  con- 
sequences were  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and 
that  Uttle  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him  from 
the  club,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  6t 
linfeelingcommerce,  declare  that  he  ^*  would  not  build  an  hospital  for  idle 
people  ;'*  but  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country,  and  builds  not  a  ma- 
nufisctory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve,  pld  husbandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a 
merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly  considers  with, 
little  kindness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thilis  instructive,  and  thus  commodiously  distributed^ 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale  numerous.  I 
once  heard  it  observed,  that  die  sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of 
the  tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a 
week,  and  therefore  stated  at  one-and-twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty  "  for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely  to  grow 
less;  for  he  declares  that  the  Spectator,  whom  he  ridicules  for  his  endless 
mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  before  hb  recess  vrearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand 

'  "  ThatUiis  calculation  it  not  eiraggerated,  that  it  is. even  mocb below  the  real  number,  sea  the  nptei 
•oUieTat]er»ed.nS6,voLVLp.453.    JV, 
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climacteric  of  Addison^s  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Oato^  he  hadg  as  k 
asid,  {rfasined  a  tragedy  in  the  ttHie  of  his  trsvds,  and  had  Cor  aeverftl  years 
the  first  four  acts  finished^  which  were  shown  to  such  as  vtere  likdy  te*spie«i 
their  admiration.  They  were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibbor,  who  relates  that 
Steele,  when  he  took  back  tlie  copy,  told  him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  lite- 
tary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the  compoaitiony 
he  doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage  sufficient  to  expose  H  to  the  cen- 
sure of  a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those,  who  affeeted  to  tiikik  Kkerty 
in  danger,  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  preserve  it ;  and 
Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to 
show  hb  courage  and  hLs  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  Us  work  he  seen^  perversely  and  aoaceoimtaUy  unwiBing ; 
and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired  Mr.  Hughes 
to  add  «  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him  serious ;  and,  undertakilhg  the  sup- 
plement,  brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for  his  examinati^ni ;  but  he  had 
in  the  meantime  gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act,  which  he 
afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irregularly  disproportionate  to  the 
fbregdng  parts,  like  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance,  and  hurried  to  iu 
conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was  made  public  by  any  ehange 
of  the  authoT^s  purpose;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raiang  prejudioesin  Us 
own  favour  by  false  positions  of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  p<M8oning 
the  town  by  contradicting  in  the  Spectator  the  established  rule  of  poetical  jus- 
tice,  because  his  own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before  a  tyrant. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we  must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed  tor  bar  all  avenues  against  all 
danger.  When  Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  properly  accomno. 
dated  to  the  play,  there  were  these  word;i,  ^  Britons,  arise  I  be  worth  like  this 
approved;^*  meaning  notUng  more  than,  Britons,  erect  and  exak  youiaelf  to 
the  approbation  of  pubtic  virtue.  Addison  was  frighted,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  a  promoter  of  insurrectioir,  and  the  fine  was  liquidated  to  ^<  Britons, 
attend." 

Now  **  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day,  the  great,  the  impoitant  day,** 
when  Addison  was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That  there  might, 
however,  be  left  as  Uttle  hazard  as  was  possible,  on  the  first  night  Steele^  as 
Umself  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  This,  says  Pope  \  had  been 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  Distrest  Mother ;  and  was  now,  with 
more  efficacy,  practised  for  Cato. 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time  on  fire  with 
faction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as 
asatire  on  the  Tories ;  and  the  Toriesechoed  every  dap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
mj^  unfelt.    The  story  of  3olingbroke  is  well  kuowq«    He  called  BooUi  to 
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faisboXy  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
Against  a  perpetual  dictator.  The  Whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  presenti, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a  sentence. 

The  play^  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious  pndse,  was  acted 
night  after  night  for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  allowed  to 
any  drama  before;  and  the  author,  as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related^ 
wandered  through  the  whole  exhibition  bebiod  the  scenes  with  restless  and 
anappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleased  if 
it  was  dedicated  to  her ;  '*  but  as  he  had  designed  that  compliment  elsewhere, 
he  found  himself  obliged,  "  says  Tickell,  *^  by  bis  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  honoiir  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication*** 

£[uman  happiness  has  always  its  abatements;  the  brightest  sunshine  of 
•uccess  is  not  without  a  cloud*  No  sooner  was  Cato  ofiered  to  the  readefi^ 
than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence 
of  angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zealous,  and  probably  by  lii^ 
temper  more  furious  than  Addison,  for  what  they  called  liberty,  and  though 
•  flatterer  of  the  Whig  ministry,  could  not  sit  quiet  at  a  succetffiful  play ;  but 
was  eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies,  that  they  had  misplaced  their  admira«« 
tioos*  The  world  was  too  stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the  cen- 
mirer  of  Corneille*s  Cid,  his  animadversions  diowed  his  anger  without  eifect; 
and  Cato  continued  to  be  praised 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the  friendship  of  Addison,  hj 
vilifying  his  old  enemy,  and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play  without  ap#> 
pearing  to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore  published  A  Narrative  of  the  Mad* 
ness  of  John  Dennis ;  a  performance  which  left  the  objections  to  the  play  iil 
their  full  force,  and  therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the  critic 
than  of  defending  the  poet* 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world,  probably  saw  the  selfishness  of 
Pope*s  friendship ;  and  resolving  that  he  should  have  the  consequences  of 
bis  officiottsness  to  himself,  informed  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
the  insult :  and  that,  whenever  he  should  think  fit  to  answe^  his  remarks,  he 
would  do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  notliing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  is  in  the  scenes  of  love,  which  are  said 
by  Pope  *^  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subsequent  review^ 
in  cmnpliance  with  the  popular  practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it 
is  hard  to  reject ;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately  mingled  with  the  whole  action, 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ;  for,  if  it  wer^ 
taken  away,  what  would  be  left?  or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay  their  attendance  with  en* 
eomiastic  verses.  The  bert  are  Arom  an  unknown  band,  which  will  perhaps 
lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when  the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

[fSpence. 
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Cato  bad  xtt  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-pfaiy  by  a.scbolar 
of  Oxford;  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by  Dr.  Sewel.  It  was 
translated  by  Sal  vini  into  Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence ;  and  by  the  Je^ts  of 
St.  Omer*s  into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  this  Tersion*  a  copy 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Addison:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found,  foJr  the 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by  Des  Champs,  a  French  poet, 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  ihe  English  play.  But  the  tAnsbtor 
and  the  critic  are  now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.  Addison  knew  the 
policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  intemperate, 
was  often  irrefragable.  • 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called  the  Ouardian, 
'was  pubUshed  by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great  assistance,  whether 
occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known.,  •  ^  •■  ■ 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  itmigHt  pro* 
perly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but'seem'ed  not  t^ 
include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment 
and  burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall 
or  of  little  men,,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada^s  prolusions  ?  *- 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  cor)^ 
tributors,  and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  with  the  samd  ele- 
l^aiice,  andthe  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  was  soon  too 
hot  for  neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the  Englishman. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  fetters  m 
the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand ;  whether  it  was,  as*  Tickell 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  >  the  praise  of  others,  or,  as 
Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  dis- 
content impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that  his  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  oi  renown,  but  that  with  great  eagerpesshelaid  hold 
on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

"  Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic;  with  nice  dis- 
criminatioo  of  characters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural  or  accidental  de* 
viation  from  propriety;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy 
on  the  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death  declared  him  the  author  of  the  Drum- 
mer. This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony ; 
for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  iqto  his  hands,  he  only  told' him;  it  was  the 
work  of  a  "  gentleman  in  the  company  ;'*  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  con- 
fessed, with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  {Hrobably  less  wiMing  to  claim  it> 
Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total 
silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  deteripined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addi- 
son, and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  the  Drummer 
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"<o  the  play-house^  and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty 
Ig'iiineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself, 
of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  delineated,  and  the 
tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have  been 
ill-received  would  r^se  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capricious  distribution 
of  theatrical  praise. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spectator  of  public  aflPdirs.     He  wrote, 
as  different  exigencies  required  (in  1707),  The  present  State  of  the  War,  and" 
the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;  which,  however  judicious,  being  written  on 
temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid/hold  on  no  attention, 
and  has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  neglect.     This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  Whig  Examiner,  in  which  is  employed  all  the 
"force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire.     Of  this  paper,  which  just  ap- 
peared and  expired.  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  that"  it  is  now  down 
among  the  dead  men  **/'    He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed.     Every  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of 
wit,  must  wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority 
of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.     His  Trial  of  Count  Tariff,  written  to 
expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question 
that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  atteiApt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator,  at  a 
time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succession  of  a 
new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion: 
and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were  after- 
wards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and 
the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associ* 
ates*  The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though 
it  bad  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposi^ 
tion  to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  bis  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  series. 

.  The  Spectator,  from  its  re-commencement,  was  published  only  three  times  a 
week  ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.  To  Addison 
Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty-three  ". 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
him  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 

'*  From  a  Tory  tong  in  ▼oguc  it  the  time,  the  burthen  vhereof  n. 

And  he,  that  uriU  this  health  deny, 

]>own  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.     //. 
'^  Numb.  556, 557,  558,  559, 56l«  $^fl,  5$5,  567,  568,  ^69, 571,  574,  flS,  570, 180, 582,  568,58^ 
«5,5i;o,592,598,60i. 
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for  the  letters,  of  which  Addisoo,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  little 
use  ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  stu- 
dies, v/hich  he  now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are  named  by 
Tickell  the  Essays  on  Wit,  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Criticism  on  Milton* 

When  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was  rea« 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  king  George,  he  was  made  secretsury  to  the  regency, 
,and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was 
dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  dif« 
ficult  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnesi 
of  th^  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  Expression,  that  the  lords,  who 
could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called  Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in 
thahouse,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch  the  message.  Southwell  readily 
told  what  was  necessary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  valued  hinvi 
self  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison, 

He  was  better  qu|iliiied  for  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  which  he  published 
twice  a  week,  from  December  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  estabUsheJd  government,  sometifflcs 
with  argument,  and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  bad  mauy 
equals ;  but  bis  humour  was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be 
delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant,  and  less  decent ;  such  as  tha 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  di  ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This 
mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  king  Charles  U. 

■  Jacobei 

Centum,  exuUatt»  yiscen  marsopii  regia. 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  be  ha4 
more  money  than  the  exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  Milton's  savageness,  or  Oidmixon's  meanness,  was  not  suitable  to  the 
delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humouiwof  the  Freeholder  too  nice  and  gentle  for  such 
noisy  times;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made  use  of} 
lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a  trumpet. 

This  j^ear  (1716*^)  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  had  solicited  by  a- very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  beha- 
viour not  very  unlike  that  of  sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow;  and  who, 
I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  said 
to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son ".  «  He  formed," 
said  Tonson,  ^*  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from  the  time  when  he  wa,* 
first  recooomended  into  the  family.'*  In  what  .part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what  manner)  he  lived  in  the 
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iamilyj  I  knoW  not.  His  advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased;  till  at  last  the  lady 
was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  oti  terms,  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish 
princess  is  espoused^  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce^ 
''  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave.*'  The  marriage,  if  uncon- 
tradicted report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it 
neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her 
own  rank,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony 
the  tutor  of  her  son*  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd  is  said  to 
have  bees  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this '  memorable 
pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement 
for  ambitious  love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secre- 
tary of  state.  For  this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed  qualified 
by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  bis  regular  ascent  through  other  offices; 
but  expectation  is  often  disappoint^;  it  \fi  universally  confessed  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  house  of  comn^ns  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In 
the  office,  says  Pope",  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  hb  time, 
in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank  be  lost  in  credit ;  and, 
finding  by  experience  his  own  inabiUty,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission, 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palKated  this 
relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason, 
witli  an  account  of -declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occupation^ 
for- his  future  life.  He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates:  a 
story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know 
not  bow  love  could  have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been 
no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  tbe  language* 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  of 
which  part  was  published  after  his  deatli ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made  a 
new  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed'^  to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  th« 
credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson;  who  having  quarrelled  with  Addison,  and 
not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid  down  tbe  secretary's  office,  he  in- 
tended to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a  bisliopric ;  *'  for,"  said  be,  **  I  always 
thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart." 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tonson  worth  remenn  < 
brance,  is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only  proof,  that 
be  retained  some  malignity  from  their  ancient  rivalry*    Tonson  pretended 
but  to  guess  it ;  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope  might  have 
reflected  that  a  man^  who  had  been  secreUry  .of  state  in  the  ministry  of 
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Sunderland,  Inew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  defending  religioHi 

or  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make  an  English  ijictionary,  and 
that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority.  -There 
was  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  cl^rk  of  the  Leathersellers'  com- 
pany, who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection  of  exam- 
ples collected  from  Tillotson's  works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came 
too  late  to  btt  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indis* 
tinctly.     I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful  studies;  but  re- 
lapsed, when  (le  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy  was  agitated  with  great 
vehemence  between  those  friends  of  lonnr  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  cause 
should  set  them  at  variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  im- 
portance. The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The  Peerage  Bill; 
by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from 
any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 
To  this  the  lords  would  naturally  agree;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little 
acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  known,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  conseut 
The  only  diflSculty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  hot  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
bill  therefore  was  eagerly  opposed,  and  among  others  by  sir  Robert  Wat 
pple,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper  advancements, 
and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  produce 
a  majority  of' Tories  in  the  last  reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough, 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  c'ontcifipt  of 
national  right  with  which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Whig- 
gism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  chose  themsehv? 
for  seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  lords,  the  people 
had  no  wish  to  iticrease  their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristocracy; 
for  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  despotic 
and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  whose 
pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation, 
by  a  pamphlet  called  The  Plebeian.  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addi- 
son, under  the  title  of  The  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that 
Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.  Steele  replied 
by  a  second  Plebeian ;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined 
himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent. 
J^pthing  hithpr'P  was  committed  against  the  Jaws  of  friendsbi|>,  or  proprier 
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ties  of  decency;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain  their 'kindness  for  each 
other.  The  Old  Whig  answered  the  Plebeian,  and  could  not  forbear  some 
contempt  of  "  little  Dicky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky, 
liowever,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  contented 
himself*  with  quoting  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detection  und 
reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during  that  session;  a(\d  Addison  died  be-^ 
fore  the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty.five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  must  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after 
so  many  years  past  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  qnity  of  interest,  con-^ 
formity  of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimo. 
nious  opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  belium  plusquam  civile,  as 
Liucan  expresses  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but. 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
The  Old  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Tickell  in  his  life;  why  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated  in  the 
contention  were  not  vet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great 
impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monu- 
mtrnts  and  records ;  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge, 
which  is  growing  every  da}'  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  What 
is  known  can  seldom  be  immediately  told ;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  it 
no.  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are  soon  obli- 
terated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly, 
however  they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be  silently  forgotten, 
than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  As  the  process  of 
these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I  begin  to 
feel  myself  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the  "  fire  is  not  extinguished,'* 
aod  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  say  "  nothing 
that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching. — ^Addison  had  for  some 
time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  a 
dropsy;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
to  his  own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates*,  a  message  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited 
him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  himself  received 
vitb  great  kindness.    The  purpose  for  which  the  interview  iiad  been  sgli- 
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cited  was  then  discovered,  Addison  told  bim,  that  he  had  injured  him;  but 
that)  if  lie  Recovered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  injury  was  he 
did  not  explain;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some  prefer- 
ment  designed  for  him  had^  by  Addison^s  intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and  periiaps  of 
loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  dili 
gently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ;  but  his  arguments  and  expostalatioos 
had  no  effect.  One  experimerft,  however,  remained  to  be  tried:  when  he 
found  his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  toid 
him,  *^  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die." 
What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  earl,  I  know  not:  -be  likewbedied 
himself  in  a  short  time. 

In  Tickeli's  excellent  ^legy  on  bis  friend  are  these  lines  t 

He  taugbt  us  how  to  live;  and,  oh!  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die    ■ 

to  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving  interview. 

Raving  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  worls, 
and  dedicated  them  on  his  death*bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he  died  Judc 
17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter**,        ^ 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of  party  has 
transmitted  no  charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
praised  only  after  death ;  for  his  merit  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Swift  having  observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a  conte$;t,  adds,  that, 
if  he  proposed  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit  of  his 
opponents:  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland^  he  refused  to  intermit  his 
ad^uaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  mentioned  as  that 
timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by  too  mild  a 
name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashftil- 
ness,  which  is  a  clcik  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and  tells  us,  •*  that  his 
abilities  were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which  are 
seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  concealed."  Chesterfield 
affirms,  that  **  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  £hat  he  ever 
saw.'*  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficience  in  conversation,  used 
to  say  of  himself,  '*  that,  with  respect  to  intellectaal  wealth,  he  could  draff 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket'* 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that  want  was 
often  obstructed  and  distressed;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by  an  improper 
and  ungraceful  timidity;  every  testimony  concurs  to  prove:  but  Chester- 
field's representation  is  doubtless  hyperbolical.    That  man  cannot  be  sup- 

«  Who  died  at  BUton,  in  Wanrickllure,  at  a  wy  advanced  afe,  in  1797.    Sea  Gent  Ma|.  r^ 
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pos^  very  unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversatieD  and  practice  of  life,  vho, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  bis  usefulnessand^exterity, became  secretary 
of  state ;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only  stood  long  in  the  . 
highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature,  but  filled  one  of  th^^most  important  oSceu 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  hi^  obstinacy  of  silence; 
*^  for  he  was/*  says  Steele,  **  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often  reflected^  after  a  night  spent 
with  him  apart  from  all  the  world ,  that  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.''  This  is  the  .fondness  of  a  friend ;  let  us  hear  what  is 
told  us  by  a  rival :  **  Addison's  conversation  »,"  says  Pope,  "  had  something 
in  it  more  charitiing  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  roan.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar :  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved 
his  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  inerit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ;  and  with 
Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate  Dryden,  whonl  Pope  and  Congreve 
defended  against  them^.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too 
much  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  ppetical  reputation ;  nor  is  it  without 
strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  it ;  Pope  was^not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously  injured,  though 
the  only  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  him  with  conscious  ex- 
cellence. Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no  proofs.  H-e 
seems  to  have  had  small  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read 
little  except  I^tin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals 
show  that  he  had  perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The 
Sundance  of  bis  own  mind  left  him  little  in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments; 
his  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  bad  read  with 
critical  eyes  the  important  volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart  of  man 
from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate.  **  This,"  says  Steele,  "  was 
particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictateit 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down^ 
and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dictated." 

Popeji,  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring  his  memory,  declares  that 
he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting;  that  many 
of  his  Spectators  were  written  rery  fast,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  press ; 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  for  much  revisal. 


f  Spenoi.  ?  T»itf9B  sod  Spruce.  f'Sgenct. 
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"  He  would  alter,"  s^ys  Pope,  *'  any  thing  to  please  his  friends,  before 
publication  ;  but  Vould  not  retouch  bis  pieces  afterwards;  and  I  believe  iio( 
one  word  in  Cato,  to  whicb  I  made  an  objection,  was  suffered  to  stand/' 

The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  having  been  originally  written 

And  oh !  Hwas  this  that  e&ded  Cato's  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  words  **  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  and  the  second  line  is 
taken  from  Dryden*s  Virgil.  Of  the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless;  and  in  the  third  Discord  is  mado 
to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day**,  before  his  marriage,  Po[>e  has 
given  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips. 
His  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.  He  stu- 
died all  morning  ;  then  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  afterwards  to  Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side  of  Russel- 
street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent-garden,  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of 
that  time  used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexa- 
tion from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  a^ain  to  a  tavern,  where  be  often  sat  late, 
and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow- 
ardice for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained 
from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  Superior,  will  desire  to  set 
loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succours  from 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  col- 
loquial accomj)lishments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as  Pope  repre- 
sents them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening 
in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  Was  not  incited 
to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  Kke  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the  intervention  of 
sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve  and  the 
public  a  complete  description  of  his  character ;  but  the  promises  of  authors 
pre  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  design,  or  thought 
on  it  with  anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  bands 
of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved.  It  wasbisprac* 
tice  wbeirhe  found  any  Qian  invincibly  wrongs  to  flatter  his  opinions  by  ac* 
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quiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in  absurdity*    This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  by  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admu'ation. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.-  It  appears,  from  his  various  pic- 
tures of  the  world  I  that  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  observa-. 
tion,  and  marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  danger ;  quick 
in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  ^^  There  are,"  says  Steele,  ^^  in  his  writings  many  oblique  strokes  upon 
some  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  merri*; 
ment  than  detestation ;  and  be  detects  follies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  character,  nothing 
will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed, 
less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are. 
very  different.  Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
great  variance,  since  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which  most  of  bis  life  was 
passed,  though  his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  activity  made  him 
formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by 
his  enemies:  of  those,  with  whom  interest  or  opinion  united  him,  he  had  not  only 
the  esteem,  but  the  kindness;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence  of  opposition 
drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 
It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it 
to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected 
gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  has 
restored  virtue  to  its  dignity ,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  iishamed.  This  is 
an  elevation  of  literary  character  **  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.** 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid 
of  goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  turned 
many  to  righteousness. 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was 'considered  by  a 
great  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry  and  criticism. 
Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  statesman,  and  saw  poets  wait- 
ing at  his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
INIiich  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character: 
he  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obuined  the  diadem,  was  not  likely^ 
to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame ;  and  Addi- 
•on  is  to  pass  tlurough  futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius.    Every  name 
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\¥hich  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  toojhigh  \s  in  Aang/sff  lest  the  next  age 
should,  by  the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
great  writer  has  lately  styled  him  ^^  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worse  critic.*' 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ;  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  ^at  it 
has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  sentiments,  or  that 
vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates  diction :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence, 
or  transport;  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulnessof  grandeur>and  not  very  often 
the  splendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly ;  but  he  thinks  fauHly.  Thb  is  his 
general  character ;  to  which,  doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish  ex- 
ception. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  intcTdulness, 
and  is  still  more  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust  his  powers 
enough. to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes  with  little  that  delights,  but 
seldom  with  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  bis  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Somers,  and  to  the  king. 
His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has  something  in  it  of 
Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  account  of  the  English  Poets,  he  used  to^speak  as  a 
^*  poor  thing  a6 ;''  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain.  He  lias  said^  not 
very  judiciously,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thy  vene  could  show  e%n  Cremweirs  innocence  ; 
And  compliment  the  stonns  that  bore  him  hence. 
O !  had  Uiy  Muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 
How  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  page ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Cromwell  had  been 
the  proper  poet  for  king  William?  Addison,  however,  never  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour,  and 
more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poems. 
There  is,  however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice  may  properly  be 
taken: 

Fir'd  with  that  narne^ 
I  bridle  in  my  straggling  Muse  with  paiuf 
That  longs  to  lanch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea ;  but  why  must  she  be  bridled? 
because  she  longs  to  lanch ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle :  and 
whither  will  she  lanch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse, 
in  the  second  a  boat;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or  his  boat 
from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  Campaign,  which  Dr.  Warton  has 
termed  a  ''  Gazette  in  Rhyme,"  with  harshness  not  often  used  by  the  good-^ 
nature  of  his  criticism.    Before  a  censure  so  severe  is  admitted^  let  us  consider 
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tbat  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  described 
it  with  more  justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their  powers 
upon  this  year  of  victory :  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best4)erformance ; 
his  pbem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  bhnded  by  the  dust  of  learning ;  his  images 
are  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which  he  confers 
upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess,  and  «  mighty  bone,*'  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of  consulting  his 
own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  i* 
rational  and  manly* 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imitated  by  Pone: 

Marlborough's  ^exploits  appear  divinely  bright^ 
Rais'd  of  Uiemselves  their  genuine  charms  they  boas^ 
And  those  that  paint  them  truest,  pnuse  them  most. 

This  Pope  had*  in  his  thoughts;  but  not  knowing  bow  to  use  wh^t  was  not 
his  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  be  had  borrowed  it; 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost; 
He  best  can  paint>^  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted ;  but  they  ar» 
surely  not  painted  by  being  well-sung:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or  to 
sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  the  simile 
pf  the  angel,  which  is  said  in  the  Tatler  to  be  "  one  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,'*  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentitre 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether  it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical 
simile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general  nature 
dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some  resem- 
blance of  effect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  consequence  from  a  like 
cause,  or  of  a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an  ex- 
emplification. It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that  the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the 
Po  waters  fields ;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  £tna  vomits 
flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,as  ariver  swoln  with  rain  rushes  from  the  mountain;  or  of  him- 
self, that  his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanders 
to  collect  honey ;  he,  in  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is  impressed 
with  the  resemblance  of  things  generally  unlike,as  unlike  as  intellectand  body« 
But  if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  gran- 
deur of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished  Ms  orations,  instead  of  stmili« 
tu^e,  he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have  given  the  same 
portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by  repetition  of  attack,  and  perse* 
veraoce  of  resolution;  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  wcU 

^  <'  Paifll  mwDs'^  (mjn  Vr,  Wvtoo}  '*wxfTU$  9T  describe  then."  C. 
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illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  ef 
Holland.  This  is  a  simile:  but  when. Addison,  having  celebrated  the  beaoty 
of  Marlborough's  person,  tells  us,  that  ^*  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace/'  here  is  no  simile,  >  but  a  mere  exemplification*  A  simile  may 
be  compared  to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the 
lines  approach  from  greater  distance:  an  exempHfication  may  be  considered 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together  without  approximation,  never  fatx 
separated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is 
almost  the  same,  and  performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marlborough 
"  teaches  the  battle  to  rage;'*  the  angel  "  directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough 
is  **  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought;"  the  angel  is  *'  calm  and  serene:''  Marlbo- 
rough stands  "  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the  angel  rides  **  calm 
in  the  whirlwind."  The  Jines  on  Marlborough  are  just  and  noble;  but  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  secon  d  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar 
conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research,  or  dexterity  of  appti- 
tation.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.  **  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  "  ten  school-boys  to  write  on 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and 
the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what 
perhaps  every  human  excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  im- 
proved b}'  genius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender; 
the  versification  is  easy  and  gay.  There  is  doubtless  "^some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive 
epithets.  The  dialogue  seems,  commonly,  better  than  the  songs.  The  two 
comic  characters  of  sir  Trusty  and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are 
yet  such  as  the  poet  intended**.  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of 
Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and 
elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison 
had  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the 
Ti^orks  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  character  forced  its  way  into 
the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's 
genius.  Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new. 
About  things  on  which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in 
elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state 
probable  or  possible  in  human  life.     Nothing  here  '^  excites  or  assuages 

S9  Ci)t,  accQixiiug  t9  Dr.  Warton,  <*  ought  not  to  bare  intraded.'*    C/t 
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♦motion:**  here  is  **  tio  magical  power  of  raising  phantastic  terrour  or  wild 
anxiety."  The  events  arc  expected  without  solicitude,  and* arc  remembered 
without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  suffering;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they 
have  to  say»  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  solicitude  ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods 
take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the 
rest  aeither  gods  nor  men  caaiiave  much  attention;  for  there  is  not  one 
amongst  tliem  that  strongly  attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such  expresnion^  that. there  is 
scarcely  a  scene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upoa 
his  memory. 

.  When  Cato  was  shown  to  Pope**,  he  advised  the  aiithor  to  print  it,  without 
any  theatrical  CKhibition;  supposing  that  it  would  be  read  more  favourably 
than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion;  but  urged  the 
importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  en  the  stage.  The  emulation  of 
pf^rtves  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation ;  and  its  success  has  introduced 
or  ^confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaffecting 
el^aiwe>  and  cMU  philosophy. 

,:  The  universality  of  aj^plause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of  com- 
mom . mortals,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  iu  fixed  dislike;  but 
his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and  showed  many  faults; 
lie.  showed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such 
s^  ought  toresoue  his  criticism  from  oblivion;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no 
o^hcr  .life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  endeavours  to  oppress. 

..Wby'he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  reason 
by  remarking^  that, 

..'t>A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  whqn  it  appears  that  the 
Ifippjause  is  natural  and  spontaneous;  but  that  little  regard  is  to  be  bad  to  it,  , 
ivhen  it  is  affected  and  artificial.  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been 
•tolerable,  most  have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy,  who 
knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon 
his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabal.  That  people  come  coolly  to  the 
representation  of  such  a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive 
imagination,  or  invincible  prepossession;  that  such  an' audience  is.  liable  to 
receive  the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to 
judge  by  their  own  reason,  and  their  OAvn  judgments,  and  that  reason  and 
judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  imaginations  of  Qthers.  But  that  when  an 
author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgmenti  he 
has  recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in  industry 
what  i^  wanting  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of 
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poetical  art:  that  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to  raise  men's  paarions 
hy  a  plot  without  doors,  since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he  brings 
upon  the  stage.^  That  party  and  passion,  and  prepossession,  are  clamoroiu 
and  tumultuous  things;,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous  by 
how  much  the  more  erroneous:  that  they  domineer  and  tjrrannise  over  the 
imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of  those  who 
have  it;  and,  Uke  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  all  opposition 
before  them." 

He  then  condeqins  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice ;  which  is  always  one  of 
Lis  favourite  principles. 

^*  'Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  the  exact  distribution  of 
'poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate  a  partU 
cular  providence.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked 
sometimes  prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is  permitted  by  the 
governor  of  the  world,'  to  show,  from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that 
there  is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the  poetical 
persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than  the  reading  or  the  representation } 
tlie  whole  extent  of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ;  and  thefefore, 
during  that  reading  or  representation,  according  to  their  merits  or  demerits^ 
they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  no  impar- 
tial distribution  of  poetical  justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principal 
character;  but  every  where,  throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph :  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  oVer  the  honest  simplicity  and  the  credulity 
of  Juba;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation,  of  Fortius  over  the  generoitt 
frankness  and  open-heartedness  of  Marcus.^* 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished  and  virtue  re« 
warded,  yety  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly 
at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  stage*  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of 
reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  foma} 
The  stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  <*  the  mirror 
of  life,'^  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  not  natural,  or  reasonable; 
but  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day,  it  is  hard 
to  find  upon  what  principles  their  conduct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not 
useless  to  consider  what  hp  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  ao 
tount  of  his  son's  death. 

**  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that 
of  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  ^e  news  of  his  son's  death' 
not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  ealamity  of  his  country^  and  does  the  same  thing  in  tl|e 
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*-«ezt  page  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends.  Now^ 
since  the  love  of  one^s  country  is  the  love  of  one's  countrymen^  as  I  have 
shown  upon  another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions:  Ofailoui* 
countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom 
we  know  not  ?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do  we  cherish  most, 
our  friends  or  our  enemies  ?  And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are  not  ?  And  of  all  our  relations, 
for  which  have  we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  those 
who  are  remote?  And  of  our  near  relations,  which  are  the  nearest,  and  con-* 
sequently  the  dearest  to  us,  our  offspring  or  others  ?  Our  offspring  most 
certainly ;  as  Nature,  or  in  other  words,  Providence,  has  wisely  contrived  for 
the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now,  does  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death  with  dry  eyes,  and 
to  weep  at  the  same  time  for  the  calamities  of  liis  country,  is  a  wretched 
affectation,  and  a  miserable  inconsistency?  Is  not  that,  in  plain  English,  to 
receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose  sake  our 
country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those 
for  whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks  the  probability 
of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  critical  reader  must 
remark,  that  Addison  has,  with  a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the 
English  stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  and  in  place  tp  rigor«» 
ous  unity.  The  scene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passes 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall, 
for  which  any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  impropriety  aflbrd» 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment,  and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  passage 
is  long;  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the  objections  are 
skilfully  formed  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  critical  contro* 
versy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

^*  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and 
immediatdy  in  comes  Sjrphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are  at  it  immedi-;  . 
ately.    They  lay  their  beads  together,  with  their  snuff>boxes  in  tlieir  hands, 
98  Mr.  Bays  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.     Bjat  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene, 
ISyphax  seems  to  give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius: 

<*  %iA.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronios,  that  your  senate 
Is  caH*d  togethfiK }  Qods!  thou  must  ba  cauttooa; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

^*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown  indeed,  in  meeting  in  a  governor's 
own  ball  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  of 
his  eyes,  I  suppose  they  have  none  of  bis  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
t«^lk«4  at  this  foolish  nite  so  near : 

«i  9o^!  thou  must  ha  catttio«a» 
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Oh!  yes,  very  cautious:  for  if  Cato  should  overhear  you,  and  turn  you 
off  for  politicians^  Caesar  would  never  take  you;  no,  Caesar  would  never 
take  you.  \ 

**  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of 
.  acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appeai-s  to  me  to  do  a 
thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better 
been  made  acv^uainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in  some  privatq  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand  Marcia 
of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax  in  the  same  act; 
the  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the  Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  that  he 
gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force;  and  his  brutal 
and  clamorous  rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  6f  hearing,  at  least  some  of  bis 
guards  or  domestics  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing;  is  a 
thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  Is  hardly  possible. 

**  Sempronius,  in  the  second  act,  comes  back  once  more  in  the  same  mom^ 
ing  to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax  against 
the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family  ;  which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below 
the  wisdom  of  the  O — s,  the  Macs  and  the  Teagues ;  even  Eustace  Com- 
tnins  himself  would  never  have  gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against 
the  government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay  their  heads  together,  in 
order  to  the  carying  off  J — G — ^f>^  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet  in 
J — G — 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy?  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
their  meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  be- 
cause there  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probability 
that  they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be  places  more  private  and 
more  commodious.  Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

"  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall;  that,  and 
love,  and  philosophy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  manner  of  necesdty 
or  probability  occasioned  by  the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without  in- 
terrupting one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
mutual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and  make  way  for,  the 
other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  succession. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  third  act.  Sempronius,  in  this  act,  comes  into  the 
governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny:  but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone, 
Sempronius,  wlio]  but  just  before  had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  disco- 
vers himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy. 


^  The  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  G.  is  sir  John  Gibson,  lieutenant  governor  of  Fortsmooth  m 
the  year  1710,  and  afterwards.    He  WM  mticb  beloyed  in  the  army,  and  by  ih%  comnoD  soldiep  called 
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'*&M^  Kdow,  viltmiBf,  when  lach  paltry  ila?et  pvemBM  n 

To  mix  in  treaion,  if  the  plot  8ucceedt» 
They  're  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  fiiilf. 
They  're  sure  to  die  like  do^i,  as  you  sball  do. 
Here,  take  these  fi^tious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sadden  death— 

'*  Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  ssljs,  there  are  none  there  but 
friends;  but  is  that  possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  at- 
tempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of  war,  in  his  o%vn  house,  in  mid- 
day ?  and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near 
them  but  friends?  Is  it  not  plain,  from  these  words  of  Sempronius^ 

'^  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sodden  death— 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command,  that  those 
guards  were  witliin  ear^shot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then  palpably  discovered. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he 
remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with  his  old  com- 
rade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away 
the  leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempronius ;  though  where  he 
bad' his  intelligence  so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine?.  And  now  the  reader  may 
expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed, 
nor' a  great. deal  of  passion,  but  there  is  wisdom  more  than  enough  to  supply 

aird^fech. 

■  •  / 

"  Sjfpk,  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  prov*d  abottife} 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  monnted,  their  Nnmidian  steeda 
Snuff  op  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 
JLet  bat  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 
We  Ml  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keepa  bis  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar^s  camp. 

«&np.  Confusion!  I  have  failM  of  half  my  purpose  ; 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind. 

'<  Well !  but  tliough  he  tdls  us  the  half  purpose  he  has  failed  of,  he  does  not 
tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.    But  what  does  he  mean  by 

*'  Marcia,  the  changing  Mai;cia*s  left  behind  } 

"  He  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heard  of 
her,  any  where  else  since  the  play  began.    But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax : 

"  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out. 
And  flurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

"  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out  ?  They  talk  as  if  she 
were  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

"  Snap.  But  bow  to  gain  admission! 

**  Oh!  she  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

▼OL.  IX.  L  X. 
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"  Bat  how  to  gain  admission !  Ibr^ccess 
Is  giv'n  to  none,  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

*^  But,  raillery  apart,  why  access  to  Juba!  For  he  W£^s  owned  and  received 
as  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
.  pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately;  and,  being  aNu- 
midian,  abounding  in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admission,  that, 
I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

"  Sifph.  Thou  Shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's  guards; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Namidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  them. 

'*  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato*s  house, 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba's  dress  and  his 
guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noon-day,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and  liveries.  But  how  does  Sv- 
phax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young  Juba's  dress  ?  Does  he  serve 
him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  whv 
Juba's  guards  ?  For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet 
Well!  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic  invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might 
have  done  without  it;  for  since  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempro- 
nius  wasy 

'*  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force, 

in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of  coming  at  the  lady  was  by  de- 
molishing, instead  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circumvent  tiro 
or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it  seems,  is  of  another  x)pinion.  He  extols 
to  the  skies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

*«  Setup*  Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there! 

**  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not  been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did 
I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

**  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  fourth 
act,  which  may  show,  the  absurdities  which  the  author  has  run  into,  through 
the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that 
Aristotle  has  siid  any  thing  expressly  concerning  the  unity  of  place.  *Tis 
true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
the  chorus.  For,-  by  making  the  ,chorus  an  essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by 
bringing  it  on  the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
taining it  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place 
of  action,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the  Grecian  stage  to  break 
through  that  unity.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragic  poet  can  pre- 
serve the  unity  t)f  place  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the  incidents, 
'tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of  .that  unity,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds  grace,  and  cle^irness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Grecian 
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poet  had;  if  it  cannot  be  preserved ,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  monstrous,  'tis 
certainly  better  to  break  it*    ^ 

**  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and  eqtiipped  with 
his  Numidian  dress  and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  him 
with  all  his  ears;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious: 

*  Semp,  The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  ^Fe  track'd  her  to  her  coyert. 

"  Now  I  would  fein  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have 
not  heard  one  word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at  all  out  ofliarbour: 
and  if  we  consider  the  discourse  with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been  talking  of  such  matters  in  the 
street.  However,  to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once,  that  the 
deer  is  lodged. 

*<  The  deer  11  lodg*d,  I  've  track'd  her  to  her  covert. 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what  occasion  had  he  to  track  her, 
when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with  one  halloo,  he 
might  have  set  upon  her  haunches?  If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field, 
how  could  he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he 
not  set  upon  her  in  the  street,  since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon  his  business,  and  upon 
the  present  danger ;  instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he  shall  pass 
with  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon 
the  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which 
is  the  Roman  word  for  the  baggage;  instead  of  doing  tlus  Sempronius  is  en- 
tertaining himself  with  whimsies: 

. "  Sem,  How  will  the  young  Namidian  rave  to  see 
His  mistress  lost!  If  ought  could  ^d  my  soul, 
Besrond  th*  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young,  gay  Barbarian. 
But  hark !  what  noise  ?  Death  to  my  hopes !  His  he, 
'Tis  Juba's  self !  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
He  must  be  murder>d,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

*^  Pray,  what  are  '  those  his  guards  ?*  I  thought  at  present,  that  Juba*s 
guards  had  been  Semproni'us's  tools,  and  had  been  dangling  after  his  heels. 

'^  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together.  Sempronius  goes 
at  noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothes,  and  with  Juba's  guards,  to  Cato's  palace,  in 
order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known : 
he  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon 
the  guards  appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

«  Hah :  Dastards,  do  you  tremble ! 

Or  act  like  men  j  or,  by  yon  azure  Heav'u ! 

"  But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sempronius  himself  attacks  Juba, 
while  each  of  the  guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of  the  Gaper, 
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awed  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Sempronius^s  threats.  Joba  kills  Sempronitis, 
and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato. 
Now  I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of  Mr,  Bayes's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  ab- 
surdity as  this } 

**  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  ques* 
tion  is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords  in  the  gover- 
nor's hall?  Where  was  the  governor  himself  ?  Where  were  his  guards?  Where 
were  his  sei^vants?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a  governor 
of  a  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  wl?ole  garrison  :  and  yet,  for 
almost  half  an  hour  after  Scmpronius  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear, 
who  were  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ;  and  the  noise  of  swords  is 
made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain  to  run 
away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  tht 
symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

"  Lue,  Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords !  my  .troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrowsi, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  aad  aches  at  erery  sound ! 

^*  And  immediately  her  old  whimsey  returns  upon  her : 

'*  O  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  8ak&— 
I  die  away  with  horrour  at  the  thought. 

'*  She  fanciesthat  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If 
this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well !  upon  this  they 
spy  the  body  of  Sempronius ;  and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba;  for,  says  she, 

'  **  The  face  is  muffled  up  within  the  garment 

**  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  in  his  gar- 
ment, is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive!  Besides,  Juba,  before  he  killed 
him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knetr 
this ;  it  was  by  his  face  then  :  his  face  therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  see- 
ing this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and,  owning  her 
passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon 
which  Juba  enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  one  can  enter  Ustening  in  any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  candle»snu(fer,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Well!  bat 
let  us  regard  him  listening.  Having  left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at 
first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius.  But  finding  at  last,  with  much 
ado,  that  he  himself  is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  disco- 
vers himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  byadead  man,  of 
whom  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ;  and  greedily  intercepts 
the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better  for 
It.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question :  how  comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had 
not  listened  before  throughout  the  play.  Or  how  com^s  he  to  be  the  only 
person  of  this  tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
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in  80  public  a  place  as  a  ball  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven  upon  all 
these  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Marcia,  which, 
after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the 
effect  or  result  of  trick. 

^^  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act.  Cato  appears  first  upon 
the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him. '  Now  let  us 
consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented  to  us.  The  place,  forsooth, 
is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that  he  should  appear  solus, 
in  a  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him ;  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot : 
I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether  such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with 
them  who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  general, 
or  some  whimsical  person,  who  fancied  himself  all  these?  and  whether  the 
people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would  think  that  such  a  person  had  a 
design  upon  their  midriffs  or  his  own  ? 

*^  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in 
the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to 
himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that  he  should  be  angry  with 
his  son  for  intruding  there ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then 
be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his  good-breeding, 
and  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 

Such  is  the  cehsure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps 
''  too  much  horseplay  in  his  raillery ;"  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse,  his  argu- 
ments are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  better  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught, 
Cato  is  read,  and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity  in  the  conduct, 
he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato ;  but  he  then  amused  himself 
with  petty  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary;  they  have 
little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  parallel  of  the  princes  and 
gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be 
quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far .  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of  a 
scholar.  That  be  understood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  his  versions 
will  not  teach  others  to  understand  them,  being  too  licentiously  paraphrastical. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first 
excellence  of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  origi'nals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure ;  the  product  of  a  mind  too  judicious  to 
commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence.     He  has 
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sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining  paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm 
rather  than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  was  however 
one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dry  den  he  debased  rather  thau 
refined.  His  rhymes  are  often  dissonant;  in  his  Georgic  he  admits  broken 
lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The  mere  structure  of  verses  seems 
never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very  smooth  in 
Rosamond,  and  too  smooth  in  Cato. 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ;  a  name  which  the  present  ge- 
neration is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned  as  ten* 
tative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scientific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding 
by  taste'  rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of  others, 
to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison  is  now  de- 
spised by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
which  he  afForded  them.  That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  think  it  necessary 
to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  his  instructions  were  such  as  the  characters 
of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  professing 
learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and,  in  the  female  world,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose 
was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance,  into 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the 
most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  When 
he  showed  them  their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they  might  be 
easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded  ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  com- 
prehension expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was  excited  \  and, 
from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered  criticism  over  his  prefaces 
with  very  little  parsimony ;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended  to  be 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had 
yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master. 
His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to  write, 
than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addiion  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks  being  superfi- 
cial might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  attainments,  Had  he  presented  Paradise  Lost  to  the  public  with  all  the 
pomp  of  system  and  severity  of  science,  the  criticism  would  perhaps  have  been 
admired,  and  the  poem  still  have  been  neglected ;  butby  the  blandishments  of 
gentleness  and  facility  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased. 


■  Taste  must  decide.    W^VRTON.    C. 
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He  descended  tk>w  and  then  to  lower  disquisitions;  and  by  a  serious  dis^ 
play  of  the  beauties  of  Chevy-Chase  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Wag- 
staff,  who  bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on  Tom  Thumb;  and  to  the 
contempt,of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fundamental  position  of  his  criti- 
cism, that  Chevy-Chase  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural, 
observes,  **  that  there  is  a  way  of  deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tu^ 
mour,  which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images  beyond  their  real  bulk: 
by  affectation,  which  forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuitable  ;  and 
bvimbecilitv,  which  degrades  nature  by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring 
its  appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects,"  In  Chevy-Chase  there  is  not 
much  of  either  bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imbeci- 
lity. The  story  cannot  possibly  be  toldr  jn*  a  manner  that  shall  make  less 
impression  on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present  race  repose  too  securely  on 
the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider  his  Re* 
marks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found  specimens  of  criticism  suflSciently 
subtle  and  refined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  Essays  on  Wit,  and  on  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature,  and 
draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man  with  skill  and  elegance ',  such  as  his  contemners  will  not  easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic 
scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  *^  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature," 
nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much 
fidelity  that  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  bis  exhibitions  have  an  air 
so^much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product 
of  imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His  religion  has 
nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious :  he  appears  neither  weakly  credu- 
lous, nor  wantonly  sceptical;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax„  nor 
impracticably  rigid*  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of 
argument,  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the 
phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ;  some* 
times  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the 
confidence  of  reason.    She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 

Mille  habet  omatus,  mille  decenter  habet. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects  not  formal, 

on   light  occasions  not  groveling ;    pure  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact 

without  apparent  elaboration;   always   equable,   and  always  easy,  without 

glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences,    Addison. never  deviates  from  his  track 

•  Far,  Id  Dj.  Warton's  opinion,  beyond  Dryden.     C. 
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to  snatch  a  grace ;  be  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  bazardons 

innovations.    His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unexpected 

splendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness  and  seve- 
rity of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions  and  con- 
nections, and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversation; 
yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  ididmatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  he  is  never  feeble, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic' ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stag« 
nates.  His  sentences  have  neither  studied  ampUtude,  nor  affected  brevity : 
his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded)  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

•Bat, fays  Dr.  WArton,  he  tonetiniei  ii  lo;  and  in  aaotber  MS  note  he  eddi, often  aow    C 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES  CRAGGS,    ESQ, 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  CANNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer  than  the  memory 
of  our  friendship;  and,  therefore,  I  thus  publicly  bequeath  them  to  you,  in 
return  for  the  many  valuable  instances  of  your  affection. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  possible,  1  have 
left  the  care  of  them  to  one  \  whom,  by  the  experience  of  some  years,  Iknow 
well  qualified  to  answer  my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour  and  hap« 
piness  of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much  stand  in 
need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than  that  he  may  continue  to  deserve 
the  favour  and  countenance  of  such  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments,  as  would  but  ill 
suit  that  familiarity  between  us,  which  was  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and 
will  be  my  greatest  honour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
wishes  that  the  great  reputation  you  have  acquired  so  early  may  increase 
more  and  more:  and  that  you  may  long  serve  your  country  with  those  excel- 
lent talents  and  unblemished  integrity,  which  have  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  your  spirit  continue  to  soften 
and  subdue  your  enemies,  .and  gain  you  many  friends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as 
yourself.  When  you  have  found  such  they  cannot  wish  you  more  true  hap- 
piness than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal, 

dear  sir, 
your  most  entirely  affectionate  friend, 

and  faithfiil  obedient  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

4, 1719, 

fMr.TiekcIL 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


TO  MR.  DRYDEN. 

fJOW  long,  great  poet«  shall  thy  sacred  lays 
"*•  •*•  Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise  ? 
Can  neither  injuries  of  time,  or  age, 
Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 
Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote,        [thought: 
Grief  chill'd  his  breast,  and  check'd  his  rising 
Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  Muse  betrays 
The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  still  thy  mind  possest. 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast; 
Thou  mak'st  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known. 
And  England  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own  ; 
Thy  lines  have  heighten*d  VirgiPs  majesty, 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  in  thee. 
Thou  teachest  Persius  to  i  form  our  isle 
In  smoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  style; 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page. 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  &irer  light  on  all. 
And  still  out-shines  Uie  bright  original. 

Now.  Ovid  boasts  tfa'  advantage  of  thy  song. 
And  tells  his  story  in  the  British  tongue; 
lliy  charming  verse,  and  fair  translations,  show 
How  thy  ovm  laurel  first  began  to  grow  : 
Ho  -  wild  Lycaon,  chang'd  by  angry  guds, 
And  frighted  at  himself,  raq  bowling  thro'  the 
woods, 

O  may'st  thou  still  the  noble  task  prolong, 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness,  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  watered  kingdoms,  and  dissolv'd  in  streams; 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mold 
Tum*d  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold: 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 
Have  liv'd  a  secondlife,  and  different  natures  try'd. 
Then  will  thy  O^id,  thus  transformed,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  tell. 

Mard.  College,  Oxon. 

"June  2,  1693. 
The  author*!  age  2t, 


A  POEM  TO  HIS  MAJESTY^. 

PRESENTED   TO    THE    LORD    KEEPER. 

TO  THE   RIGHT   HON.    SIR  JOHN   SOMERt,  LORD 
KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  1695. 

If  yet  your  thoughts  are  loose  from  state  afiain. 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  cares ; 
If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own  ; 
Receive  the  present  of  a  Muse  unknown : 
A  Muse  that  in  adventurous  numbers,  sings 
The  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advanced,  and  Europe's  peace  restor'd. 
By  Somers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  you,  my  lord,  these  daring  tlioughts  belong, 
Who  help'd  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  soug;. 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals 
His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tells 
His  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom         y 
Of  towns  unstorm*d,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  your  immortal  strains. 
Describe  his  conduct,  and  reward  his  pains : 
But,  since  the  state  has  all  your  cares  engrossed. 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost. 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites. 
Pardon  her  foults,  and  countenance  her  flights.  . 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait. 
And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my  fate. 
Who,  free  from  vulgar  passions,  are  above 
Degrading  envy,  or  misguided  love ; 
If  you,  well  pleas'd,  shall  smile  upon  my  lays. 
Secure  of  fame,  my  voice  I'll  boldly  raise. 
For  next  to  what  yon  write,  is  what  you  praise. 


TO  THE  KING. 
When  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er. 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar, 
When  every  dismal  echo  is  decay'd. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prince;  and  let  the  Muse 
In  humble  accents  milder  thoughts  infuse, 

>  King  William. 
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Othen,  in  bold  prophetic  numbers  skilPd,' 
Set  thee  in  arm8»  and  led  thee  to  the  field; 
My  Muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe, 
Wben  Europe  was  concern'd  in  every  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  heroic  strains  rejoice;       [voice: 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons,  drowned  her 
She  saw  the  Boyne  run  thick  with  hufuan  gore. 
And  floating  corps  lie  beating  on  the  shore ; 
She  saw  thee  dimb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  her  hero  through  the  dusty  plain, 
When  thro'  the  thick  embattled  lines  he  broke. 
Now  plung*d  amidst  the  foes,  now  lost  in  clouds 
of  smoke. 

O  that  some  Muse,  renown'd  for  lofty  verse. 
In  daring  numbers  would  thy  toils  rehearse ! 
Draw  thee  belovM  ia  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Inur*d  to  noon-day  sweats,  and  midnight  cares ! 
But  still  the  god-like  man,  by  some  hard  fate, 
Kcceives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds, 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thousand  years  in  full  succession  ran, 
Ere  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 
Wbo»  driven  by  stress  of  fate,  such  dangers  bore 
On  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrous  shore. 
Before  he  settled  in  tbe.promiBV1  earth, 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and 
fierce. 
Ere  Homer  musterMup  their  troops  in  verse; 
liong  had  Achillea  quellM  the  Trojans'  lust, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust. 
Before  the  towering  Muse  b^an  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  heno  raging  in  the  fight. 
Engaged  in  tented  fields  and  rolling  floods. 
Or  slaughtering  mortals,  or  a  match  for  gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  fate's  uoeiring  doom. 
Some  mighty  bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come. 
That  shall  in  William's  god-like  acts  engage. 
And  with  bis  battles  wann  a  future  age  ; 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  conquests  show. 
And  Buyne  be  sung,  when  it  has  cea8*d  to  flow  ; 
Here  Gallic  labours  shall  advance  thy  fame, 
And  here  Seneffe  shall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread, 
Shall  view  thy  battles,  and  with  pleasure  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field  too  near  advanc'd. 
The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glanced. 

The  race  of  Nassau  was  by  Heaven  design'd 
To  curb  the  proud  oppresso:-s  of  mankind. 
To  bind  the  tyrants  of  the  Earth  with  laws. 
And  fight  in  every  iojur'd  nation*s  cause, 
,The  world's  great  patriots;  they  for  justice  call ; 
And,  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms. 
Careless  of  feme,  and  negligent  of  arms. 
Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm*d  the  martial  trumpet  blow; 
But  now  inspir*d  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight. 
Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  require  the  fight, 
Kenew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main, 
'  And  act  their  fethers'  triumphs  o'er  again, 
Fir'd,  when  they  hear  bow  Agincourt  was  strow'd 
W  th  Gallic  corps,  and  Cressi  swam  in  blood. 
With  rager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitiooji  all 
Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach  ormount  the  wall. 
In  vain  the  thronpring  enemy  by  foree 
Would  clear  the  ramparts,  and  repe]  their  course ; 


They  break  through  all,  for  William  lead*  the  wsy^ 
Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  play. 
Namur's  late  terrours  and  destruction  show. 
What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  can  do: 
Where  once  a  thousand  turrets  rais'd  on  high 
Their  gilded  spires,  and  glittered  in  the  sky. 
An  undistinguish'd  heap  of  dust  is  found. 
And  all  the  piie  lies  smoking  on  the  ground. 

liis  tQils,  fox  no  ignoble  ends  design'd, 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  foars. 
The  cries  of  or|>hans,  and  the  widow's  tears : 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms. 
And  i^)ur*d  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afibrd. 
And  nations  bless  the  labours  of  his  sword. 

Thus  when  the  forming  Muse  would  copy  Ibfth 
A  perfect  pattern  of  heroic  w^rth. 
She  sets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  field. 
O'er  giants  cloven  dow  t\  and  monsters  kill'd. 
Reeking  in  blood,  and  smear'd  withdustand  sweat. 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  graat. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  before  uuprest. 
And  strikes  a  terrour  through  the  haughty  east : 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
With  horrour  hear  the  British  engines  roar; 
Fain  from  the  neighbouring  dangers  would  they 

run, 
-And  wish  themselves  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  Gallic  ships  are  in  their  ports  coufin'd, 
Deny'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  the  British  strength  engage; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  host  retire^ 
Stunn'd  with  the  noise,  and  wraptin  smoke  and  fire; 
'  'llie  waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks  wars 

strow'd 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  m0n,  promiscnaoa 

flow'd.         * 
.    Spain's  numerous  fleet,  that  perishM  on  our  ooaa^ 
Could  scarce  a  longer  line  of  battle  boast; 
llie  winds  could  hardly  drive  them  to  their  fate. 
And  all  the  ocean  labour'd  with  the  weight. 

Where-e*er  the  waves  in  restless  errours  roll. 
The  sea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole : 
Now  may  we  safely  use  the  northern  gales. 
And  in  the  polar  circles  spread  our  sails : 
Or,  deep  in  southern  climes,  secure  from  wan. 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars: 
Fetch  uncoutroll'd  each  labour  of  the  Sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  ras'd. 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waste; 
Think  on  tbe  heaps  of  corps  and  streams  of  blood. 
On  every  guilty  plain  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made;   and  cease  an  impious 

war. 
Nor  waste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or,  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side: 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refiise  th'  alarm. 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm ; 
But,  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage. 
The  hero  kindh  s  with  becoining  rage. 
Then  countries  stol'n,  and  captives  unrestor'd. 
Give  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  iwonL 
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BeV6M  with  wh«t  resiftieti  force  he  falU 
On  towns  betieg'd,  end  thunden  at  thy  walls ! 
Ask  Vnieroy,  (for  Villiroy  beheld 
The  town  snrreiider'd,  and  the  treaty  sealM) 
With  what  amaziffg  strength  the  forts  were  won, 
Whilst  the  whole  power  of  France  stuod  looking  on. 
But  stop  not  here:    behold  where  Berkeley 
hUnds, 
And  executes  his  injni'd  kingis  commanda ; 
Around  thy  coast  ^bis  bursting  bombs  he  pours 
On  Naming  citadels  and  ialling  towers ; 
With  hissing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak, 
And  hurl  destruction  round  them  where  they  break; 
The  skies  with  long  ascending  flames  are  bright. 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  ^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruptions  broke. 
Fills  Heaven  with  ashes,  and  the  Earth  with  smoke: 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high, 
H^re  molten  stones  and  scattered  cinders  fly; 
Jts  fiiry  peaches  the  remotest  coast, 
And  strows  the  Asiatic  shore  with  dust. 

Now  diies  the  sailor  from  the  neighbouring  main 
Look  after  Gallic  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 
No  moi^  his  wonted  marks  he  can  descry, 
But  sfcs  a  long  unmeasur'd  ruin  lie ; 
Whilst,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  showt 
H  is  wondering  mates  where  tow  ns  and  steeples  rose, 
Where  crowded  citizens  he  lately  viewed,    [stood. 
And  singles  out  the  place  where  once  SL  Maloes 
Here  KuasoPs  actions  should  my  Muse  require; 
And,  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
I'd  all  his  boundless  bravery  rehearse, 
And  draw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verse ; 
High  on  the  deck  should  the  great  leader  stand. 
Wrath  in  bis  look,  and  lightning  in  his  hand; 
•Like  Homer*8  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  all  Greece 
retire. 
But  who  can  run  the  British  triumphs*o'er. 
And  count  the  flames  disperst  on  every  shore? 
Who  can  describe  the  scatterM  victory, 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
iClse  who  could  Ormond*s  god-like  acts  refuse, 
Ormond  the  theme  of  every  Oxford  Muse  ? 
Fain  would  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim. 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fame, 
Thso'  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight. 
Observe  each  blow,  and  keep  him  still  in  sight. 
Oh,  did  our  Britiiih  peers  thus  court  renown. 
At  id  grace  the  coats  their  great  fore-fathers  won  I 
Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance. 
Nor  Henry  be  the  last  that  conquered  France. 
What  might  not  England  hope,  if  such  abroad 
Purchas'd  their  country's  honour  »»lth  their  blood; 
When  such,  detained  at  home,  support  our  sUte 
In  WilliamN  stead,  and  bear  a  kingdom*s  weight. 
The  schemes  of  Gallic  policy  overthrow. 
And  blast  the  counsels  uf  the  common  foe; 
Direct  our  armies,  and  distribute  right. 
And  render  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 
But  stop  my  Muse,  th'  ungrateful  sound  forbear, 
Maria's  name  still  woands  each  British  ear : 
£acb  British  heart  Maria  still  does  wound. 
And  tears  burst  out  unbidden  at  the  (oond  ; 
Maria  >till  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
liarkens  our  triumphs,  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  tength,the  British  ships  appear!  > 
Our  Nassau  come« !  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near. 
The  rising  masU  advance,  the  '^ails  grow  white. 
And  all  hit  pompous  navy  floats  in  sight. 


Come,  mighty  prioce,  desir*d  of  Britain,  come ! 
May  Heaven's  propitious  gales  attend  th«e  honial 
Come,  and  let  longing  crowds  behohl  that  look, 
Which  such  oonfiition  and  ainazement  struck 
Through  Gallic  hosts:  but,  oh !  let  us  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thine  cye| 
Let  nothing  dreadfiil  in  thy  face  be  found. 
But  for  a  While  forget  the  trumpet's  sound : 
WelUpleas'd,  thy  peopIe^s  loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  duty,  afld  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as,  when  lately  mov*d  with  fierce  delight. 
You  ptung'd  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  death  encompass'd  you  arcrand. 
And  steeds  o'er-turu'd  lay  foaming  on  the  ground; 
So  crownM  with  laurels  now,  where-e*er  you  go, 
Xround  you  blooming  joys  and  peaceful  btessmgt 
flow. 


A  TRANSLATIpff 

OP  ALL  yiROIL*8  FOURTH  GEORG IC,  BXCBPTTBE 
STORY  OP  AR18TJSU8. 

Ethereal  sweets  shall  next  my  Muse  engagei, 
And  this,  Msecenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  acts  1  treat. 
The  ranks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  state. 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  wars  reUta. 
A  trifling  theme  prQvokes  my  humble  lays: 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  praise. 
If  gi^at  Apollo  and  the  tun«ffol  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  and  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about  and  shelter'd  from  the  wind; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,  from  their 
hive.  [stoi«a» 

Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  most  pasture  near,  t^eir 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers  ;. 
Nor  frisking  heifers  bound  about  the  place. 
To  spurn  the  dew-drops  off*,  and  bruise  the  risiof 
Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear,  [grassy 
Nor  wood-pecks,  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near. 
They  wai;te  the  swarms,  and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  thefr  young. 

Let  purling  streams,  and  fountains  edg*d  with 
'  moss. 
And  sliallow  rills,  run  trickling  through  the  grasa; 
Let  branching  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun. 
Refreshing  springs  may  tempt  them  from  the  lieaC» 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  run^ 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  ston«s ; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind. 
Should  dip,  or  Hcatter  those  that  Isg  behind. 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friend*y  stone. 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant ull  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  store  of  savory  scent  the  fragrant  air. 
Let  running  betony  the  fielJ  o'erspread. 
And  fountains  soak  the  vio'et's  dewy  bed. 

Though  barks  'r  plaited  willows  make  your  hive^ 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  celh  cohtrive; 
For  colds  congeal  and  freeze  the  liquors  up,  fdrop: 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  spread, 
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And  suck  oat  eUmmy  detrs  frofn  lieifat  and  flowers, 
To  smear  the  chinks,  and  plaster  up  the  pof  s: 
*  For  this  they  hoard  up  glae,  whosq  clingingdrops, 
Like  pitch,  or  birdlime,  hang  in  stringy  ropes. 
They  oft,  'tis  said,  in  dark  retirements  dwell. 
And  work  in  subterraneous  caves  their  ceil ; 
At  other  times  th'  industrious  insects  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 
•    Point  ail  their  cbinky  lodgings  round  with  mud. 
And  leaves  must  thinly  on  your  work  be  strow'd; 
But  let  no  baleful  yew-tree  flourish  near. 
Nor  rotten  marshes  send  out  steams  of  mire; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire: 
Nor  neighbouring  caves  return  the  dying  sound. 
Nor  echoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 
Things  thus  prepared' 


Others  look  loathsome  and  diseasM  with  sloth. 
Like  a  faint  traveller  whese  dusty  month 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  maokish  froth. 
The  first  are  best 


When  th'  under-world  is  seized  with  cold  andnight. 
And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light. 
The  bees  through  woods  and  forests  take  their 
They  rifle  every  flower,  and  lightly  skim  [flight 
The  crystal  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream  .* 
And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  strange  delight. 
And  knead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  slimy 

sweet. 
But  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  repair. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  through  distant  tracts  of  air, 
.   Andview  the  winged  cloudall  blackening  from  afar; 
While  shady  coverts  and  fresh  steams  they  choose. 
Milfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  bruise. 
And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 
On  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound. 
And  shake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round; 
Then  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 
The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  celL 
If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate, 
And  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  state, 
The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  declare; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war; 
Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trumpet's  harsh  alarms^ 
Run  thro'  the  hive,  and  call  them  to  their  arms; 
All  in  a  hurry  spread  their  shivering  wings. 
And  fit  their  claws  and  point  their  angry  stings : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 
And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight ; 
At  last,  when  all  the  Heavens  are  warm  and  fair. 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join;  the  air 
Swarms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war 
All  in  a  firm  round  cluster  mix,  and  strow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below; 
As  thick  as  hatl-stones  from  the  floor  rebound. 
Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground.     ^ 
No  sense  of  danger  can  their  kings  control. 
Their  tittle  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
Each  obstinate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow. 
Till  shamefiil  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  dispute,  and  all  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dust  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  settled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  whe  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury. 
The  lazy  monarch  must  be  doom'd  to  die; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone, 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  difierent:  one  of  better  note, 
All  speckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shining  spot. 
Looks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat; 
But  love  of  ease,  and  sloth  in  one  prevails. 
That  scarce  his  haaging  paonch  behind  him  trails: 
The  people's  looks  are  diflferent  ns  their  kings; 
Some«parkle  bright,  imd  glitter  in  their  wings; 


From  their  o'erflowing  combs,  yon  'U  often  press' 
Pore  luscious  sweets,  that,  mingling  in  the  glass. 
Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice. 
And  a  rich  flavour  thro'  the  wine  diffuse. 
But  when  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  frtim  home. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  onfinish'd 
Their  airy  ramblings  are  with  ease  con fin'd,  [c^b. 
Clip  their  kings'  wings,  and  if  they  stay  behind 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right. 
Nor  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  flight. 
Let  flowery  banks  entice  them  to  their  cells. 
And  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  smells; 
Where  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  fix'd  abodo. 
The  robber's  terrour,  and  the  scare  «row  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine-trees  from  their  barren  hifl 
Transplant,  and  nurse  them  in  the  neighbouring 

soil. 
Set  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth. 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o'er. 
And  striking  sail,  and  making  to  the  shore, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require. 
Why  rosy  psestum  blushes  twice  a  year: 
What  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply. 
And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry; 
What  with  a  cheerfUl  green  does  parsly  grace. 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber   along  the 

twisted  grass; 
Nor  would  1  pass  the  soft  acanthus  o'er. 
Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  the  shore ; 
Nor  dafibdils,  that  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 
Unrumple  their  swoln  bods,  and  show  their  yel- 
low bloom. 
For  once  I  saw  in  the  Tarentine  vale. 
Where  slow  Galesus  drencht  the  washy  soil. 
An  old  Corycian  yeoman,  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  com  nor  pasture  grac'd  the  field. 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harvest  yield; 
But  savory  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found, 
Vervahi  and  poppy  flowen  hit  garden  crown'da 
And  drooping  lilies  whiten'd  all  the  groand. 
Blest  with  these  riches  he  could  empires  slight^ 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  unpurchas'd  dainties  would  afibrd. 
And  his  own  garden  furnish  out  his  board: 
The  spring  did  first  his  opening  roses  blow. 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  hough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burat  the  brittle  stone» 
And  fireezing  rivers  stifien'd  »s  they  run. 
He  then  would  prune  the  teuderest  of  his  trees. 
Chide  thelatcspring,  and  lingering  western  breeze: 
His  bees  first  swarm'd,  and  made  his  vessels  leaiB 
With  the  rich  squeezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindons  and  the  sappy  pine  increas'd; 
Here,  when  gay  flowers  his  smiling  orchard  drest* 
As  many  blossoms  as  the  spring  could  show. 
So  many  dangling  apples  mellow 'd  on  the  bo^gfa* 
In  rows  his  elms  and  knotty  pear-trees  bloom. 
And  thorns  eimobled  now  to  bear  a  plum. 
And  spreading  plane-trees,  where  supinely  laid 
He  now  ei\ioys  the  cool,  and  quafis  beneath  the 
But  these  for  want  of  room  I  must  omit,     [sfaadew 
And  leave  for  future  poets  to  recite. 

Now  ril  proceed  their  natures  to  declare. 
Which  Jore  himself  did  on  the  bees  confer; 
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BecAQie,  invitecl  by  the  timbreVs  sound, 
liodg'd'  in  a  cave  th*  almighty  babe  they  found. 
And  the  young  god  nunt  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  w'ingM  inhabitants  of  air, 
These  only  make  their  young  the  public  care; 
In  well-dispos'd  societies  they  live, 
And  laws  and  statutes  regulate  their  hive  ; 
Nor  stray,  like  others,  uncon6n'd  abroad, 
But  know  set  stations,  and  a  fix'd  abode. 
Kach  provident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
Thro'  fields,  and  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies, 
And  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  some  in  tho  meadows  ply, 
Taste  every  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  labouring  in  their  cells  at  home. 
Temper  Narcissus*  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  first  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb; 
On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raise 
The  yellow  fabric  on  its  gluey  base. 
Some  eduoite  the  young,  or  hatch  the  seed 
With  vital  warmth,  and  future  nations  breed; 
Whilst  others  thicken  all  the  slimy  dews. 
And  into  purest  honey  work  the  juice; 
Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  swell. 
With  luscious  nectar  every  flowing  cell.  • 
By  turns  they  watch,  by  turns  with  curious  eyes 
Survey  the  Heavens,  and  search  the  clouded  skies 
To  find  out  breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tern 

pests  rise. 
By  turns  they  ease  -the  loaden  swarms,  or  drive 
The  drone,  a  lazy  insect,  from  their  hive. 
The  work  is  warmly  ply- d  through  all  the  cells. 
And  strong  with  thymethe  new-made  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  sweat. 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  stubborn  wedge  they 

beat. 
And  all  th*  unshapen  thunder-bolt  complete; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fall; 
Whilst  griping  tongs  turn  round^the  glowing  ball. 
With  puffing  bellows  some  the  flames  inci'ease. 
And  some  in  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  resound. 
And  iEtna  shakes  all  o'er  and   thunders  under 

ground. 
Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  small  compare, 
The  busy  swarms  their  different  labours  share. 
Desire  of  profit  uiges  all  degrees; 
The  aged  insects,  by  experience  wise, 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  every  part, 
And  shape  the  waxen  fret-workout  with  art: 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils, 
Brinff  home  their  thighs  clog»d  witli  the  meadows 
On  lavender  and  saffron-buds  they  fe<  d,     [spoils. 
On  b<*nding  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed: 
From  puiple  violets  and  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  s))ring. 

All  work  together,  all  together  rest. 
The  morning  still  renews  their  labours  past; 
Then  all  rush  out,  their  differtnt  tasks  pursue. 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  suck  the  ripening  dew; 
Again  when  evening  warns  them  to  their  home. 
With  weary  wings,  and  hfavy  thighs  they  come. 
And  crowd  about  the  c'h'nk,Bnd  mix  a  drowsy  hum. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep. 
There  all  the  nijrht  their  pea(  eful  station  keep. 
Wrapt  up  in  silence,  and  dissoIvM  in  sleep. 
None  range  abroad  whr  n  wind^  and  storms  are  nigh, 
Nor  trust  tbt-ir  bodies  to  a  faithless  sk}', 
But  make  small  journeys,  with  acaix'ful  wing, 
And  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbouring  spring; 


And,  lest  their  airy  bodies  thoold  be  cast 
In  restless  whirls,  the  sport  of  every  blast. 
They  carry  stones  to  poise  them  in  their  flight. 
As  ballast  keeps  th*  unsteady  vessel  right. 

But  of  all  customs  that  tlie  bees  can  boast, 
*Tis  this  may  challenge  admiration  most; 
That  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve^ 
Nor  waste  their  spirits  in  luxurious  love. 
But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 
And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain. 
.  From  herbs  and  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee^ 
And  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny ; 
From  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  create 
A  little  lAonarch  of  the  rising  state ; 
Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  infaotprincey 
And  form  a  palace- for  his  residence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly. 
On  flints  they  tear  their  silken  wings,  or  lie 
'Groveling  beneath  thiir  flowery  load,  and  die. 
Thus  love  of  honey  caa.an  insect  fire. 
And  in  a  fly  such  generous  thoughts  inspire. 
Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  state, 
Tho*  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  vital  date^ 
Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain, 
And  in  an  endless  race  their  children's  children 
reign. 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  east  can  more 
With  slavish  fear  his  mighty  prince  adore; 
His  life  unites  them  all;  but  when  he  dies, 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise ; 
They  waste  their  honey  and  their  combs  deface^ 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  everyplace. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own, 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzz  about  hii 

throne. 
Oft  on  their  bac-ks  their  weary  prince  they  bear. 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air. 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some  firom  such  instances  as  these  have  taught* 
•'  The  bees  extract  is  heavenly;  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive;  and  that  a  soul, 
Diffused  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
To  all  the  Vast  unbounded  frame  was  given. 
And  ran  thro'  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  the 

deep  of  heaven  ; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast. 
Life  that  again  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  no  compounded  animal  could  die. 
But  when  dissolved,  the  spirit  mour^tcd  high. 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky.'' 

Whene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees. 
Spirt  draughts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  theij*  hive. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flowery  toils  begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  in; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise. 
And  add  fresh  lustie  to  the  summer  skies: 
And  once  when  hastening  from  the  watery  sign 
They  quit  their  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound: 
Their  venom'd  sting  produces  aching  paius. 
And  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 

When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  stonus  arrive, 
Aud  threaten  death  or  famine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  stato  aud  low  affairs 
Can  move  your  pity  and  provoke  your  cares. 
Fresh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey, 
And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away; 
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For  often lizards^leffHlMttldMs'iliM!!^'  *.  •,*»  *^ 
Or  drones  that  ricrofl«i6t1»ei"irtflf1ft:    '    •  "  - 
Oft  broods  oT  motb?  tfifl^tW  h«njty**wlii1hi,-  • 
And  oft  the'ft/idiA'#k:fptM!ft  hMfMrntft,-  "     " 
Withrl6fldettrtTnV/airdi»fttf«(Wqttal»hrtJS;  * "  ■  ' 
Orelset1iespi(fei'atthii*^fhittPe'«fcte-''  •'    • '    * 
Hertnareti,  arrds^iif'Ifti'WWeVitftcfii^i*:    •     " 
When  sirkTW5^f.-li5V»*(^<»tl*f  ^s  niell  rfs'we? ' » 
FeclalltVeff^c««Wiiiffi*bMit^J;   •    •  '    •     ' 
BycerUmii^art4cs^fte'h^*d»«*t»#ei«g^ei»;   "  ■  "  ' 
(Their  co!odr  cVaifrifes,  aHU  their  1o»*1t%'^  ^Wfcr, • 
Their  fani&ral  H'^Kts  '*WfdrthW;<iWf  fe^ty  bee    • 
With  grief  att^dsltkfAcl'B<!*t4ntHly;'''   •    •       ' 
The  few  diseased 'stlf\iVorBhahg'befc*e*  '   "•• '• 
Their ^kly  relh,  and'drbo^  «)Oiit  the#Jor;  '" 
Or  slowly  in  iYi^W  hivestheh-  ItltthsurffolA,  * 
Shrunk  op  wifh  hdn^/andO^itlr^d^M^ithiebld; 
lndrawlinehiimsth<*fl^b1<*!fiW«r'^f4lR<r^j   -    ■•   » 
And  dolHtS  buzzes  e^o  thfeug-h  t*e  h^\  '•'  "     '* 
Like  winds  that.sdftlfmhnntlr  tttrcto^  Ih«^tii«e4,- 
Like  flames  peAtn^,  orllke'rtffriirt'iejift  •   ••   ' 
Now  lay  frefeh  honeV'n^Sir'theiVetAjty  f»w*fe/' 
In  troughb  ofhoHow  ^cA§,  **!!«  frjw'jfwttii^*  ^' 
Cast  round  a  ffagttiHt  tAi^dtfi^ti'fime^   • ' '  • 
Thus  kindIV  tempt'^hfe'1kt»*M  tfiraltft  lb  eat;  '" 
AndgenllyWonHfethrtfttblhe¥*«ftii''»"  : 
Mix  jufcp  of  girtl*,ini!  %hte;ttiieirmW«lir««fct 
Condensed  by  fire,  pod  thicken  td  a  stttlrtT''' 
T^lhestf  drv*^  rose*i  tlivtne^fcnd  *»e^ta«ffyjdhfj  ■ 
And  raisitis  tijien^  3nUc  WytHftilvVlHfeJ'  '      •■ 
.  'Be^des  thefe'j^r(Hrs'«f  ffmH-rln'Wflrihy-w^wiid, 
Its  name  ampnusi'eS^^  tSbe'lBuhdf  * '  •'  "♦  ■ 
A  mighty  <pridg  wdAWIn  itt  i^o*?;  Iihd  *lel^*e"  . 
The  sprouting  Jftiftf /arffl  ^ihdw^^^Willl^fWj*  • 
The  flpwpr  iU€'f1«'i'f a Wrt«nh*^,  "  •'"  '*      '  '    ■ 
The  Wv^slnclinf 4  W^fVfSrWr  «!#•$"  '''i'  '■ »  '• 
♦The  leates  shoot  rtfrk'irtjotlt  tWfthM^ri' fedd  ^rO#" 

The 
The 

Its  tastti't^s^arp. 

Where  Mclla^  ^tMuHii'wMif  ltall*!rioiMW 
Take  pUnif  oT^i  ro^9,'^nd  boll  tKfm'Wtll  '• 
In  winc„and  Veaf)  th^thnp  befoW  the  «?».■' '  -    • 

ButMf  fhe  vhoTV"  keh<ik"fall,  ^i«6  VktM^'mor^lwe^ 
To  raise  new'i)^^!}!^;  tkhfi  >ei*i'riit'tt>e  M^e;'  •■  '  • 

rUhere'the.grpa^^«jipffrTl*JHt'dert*ire;''  "* 

Tbatsprea^  th''  Afcd(flan'*hipphet*l/  naiH^tttfef. 
How  bee3>rom  liloocrof  slanirtTterM  h Alii  hirwB  fl^; 
And  swarms  amidst  the  terl  rOrfh^itlon  in^od/'  - 
«    For  wheff-  th*  Kgyptiitts  y*fti1y '#«  tWr^oUrtd**'^ 
RefK^M  vHH  flbod-^,  and^ftal!  sAiotttfMtfr  fi^itttds, ' 
Whef^  Persia  borders /add  «ffe'fflMtbg*lfiltf     ■"  ■ 
Drives  swiftly  down  tfte  swiArtliy  Fttmafiy  IdH, 
Tlifl  into  seven  it  mt5!tipri<^lt?st^lli,  "' 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  9  fhiitfbl  rfrm'e;   '  ' 
In  this  last  pVactfce  all  their  hop^  tttMw,   ' 
An<^  long  evperienre Jii stifle* ^Hr  pallia  ' 

First  then  a  <?l.)se  eontraetM  •pacer t*^- 
Withsl,ralt(  fi*d  wal?s  and  low-bnHti^of  1 
A'nshrrow  shefvlna:  light  f»  next  assiifA'd- 
T3d  all  il^  quarter?^,  one  to  every  wind^      ■ 
Throf these  the  glanrfnirrtfsdbUqnely  pteree? 
Hitf er  they  lead  a  bnl!  ffifat^s  ytmng'and  fletigt{ 
When  two  yoars;nrf>wtTl  of  holti  he  proudly  ihowt;  - 
And  shakes  the  comely  terrCiir?  ofbh  bwws  r 
Hin  nose  and  mouth,  thf  avrmneg  bf  breath, 
Thej;  intizzle  up,  afid  b>atfit8  tinib*  to  deaCh. 
Wiffi  vtolfnc'^  t6  life  and  stilWn|?'pa!h 
He  flings  and  iptifni,  and  tries  tbFSbOltitffllii, 
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tVhen  dead,  theylriwaUli f  YattHif  <w»  UM^gt^toJ, 
With  braiiDliM;th^M^«iiibttai«ittjPslMlr«ttxMmd. 
All  thiiihr'llflfattttrfeMi  a»tMla»<iaaui>ttwii 
Becalms  the  yeflr,'4lkfdAio<»alttlMI  iMtM^lbasr 
Before  the  VsHirfteriA^BiilattolHMliMtftir  itMfcL « 
Or  fields  in  sMM'fc    ••-     -       - 


tri«f 


Mean  while  the  taintedjuice^ 

And  quickens  M  it  works :  and  liojlir' 

A  wondrotis  swaroii  that  'o*er  the*(^] 

t>f  shapeless,  rude,  unfinish^d'anipttr$x 

Ko  legs  at  first  the  insect's  weight.  ****** 

At  length  it  moves' Its  riew-ma^e't_ 

Nqw  "Strikes  the  air  witK  qutvenhg  in 

Tq  lifl  its  body  ujb,  and  Iqarts  £0  rise*; 

Kow'bendlny  tbi^lis'and  gilded  wiiisrs; 

full  grown,  aqd  all  the'boe^al  len|fl{' 

From  every  side  ttie  fruitful  can    ^^'  - 

its  swarmiiur  brood,  as  thfclt  asV 

\>r  flights  ofarrows.from  theTaJr 

fVlien  twanging  strii^gi  fihst  sffoot 

{  Tbu3  have  I  suug  the  natui^e  ^. 

Whffc  Cttsar,  towering  tbdmi^t^ 

tbc  frighted  Indians  wtlH  his  ffitf 

And  claimed  th'  f  1-  hoihag^  add 'col 

I  flourish'd  all  the  whileidttMPof  peace, 

Itetir'd  and  shelter*d  in.  i*<|^nov(MMV|fli'*  '««t    * 

j^who  befbre  the  songs  otsnqp^eCT Tftl^fcl .. 

And  set  my  tityhi^^c^^^^,,,  ^^^  ^^' 


I 


7aU  V'*  ;i  mp  |f»|i^ 
•■  *•  A'*9<^  W(^^-''  hilrf-MwM  i*i«l 

;       With  joy  and  woiidcr«fr  tlie  ^kmf^*^'  •■«* 
i  In  choira^of  wai»Krigwrtip|ilmir  *<»  ^4  >  "/•  J^ 

Known  and  diatiiigiuah?di|syii  the  rest ; 
!  Attend,  harmonious  saint,  arosee 
I  Thy  vocal  sons  of  ^eipn^y ;, , 

fi  lit  "im'tif^Tf  niif  [ftnii]  't<iijrti>ff  >M(i>  mi§  m 

'  Be  thou'tb^^3KSSOT  W?9fe 
'  T«*  riTI  bfefc*iJlV**MsB*prtWfeyf  "^  •^'^  .iw-  r 

;      Empiby'  the  te^fc^Tj^  nttrf.  •*  **^  ••*»•  ^  •  ** 

.  Harl:  Titfw  tKi^fAif^'ahtl  thiiAtMUMik/^  '-"  « 
Ati>t^g«t  Celmiti^A  tiaiAWilAmM^^  U^  •  ' 
TWe'orgud  TabouTs  in  her  ptiiife.'«*«w  "•][•*!  I 

Cefiria'f  hame  do^  -all  nor  ftuMl^n  glltey»<'  MA 
From  %verv  votc^  fh^turieferMMItt  Ml  #»• ' 
In  soaring  trebles  w^  ft  VJtenilrfl^  Wl  tf  •     ^ 

And  now  i{  sink^tnd  dt^ens'apofi  Ih  WjtH^e  *  ^  ^  » 

Cecilia's  name  thro*  aR  \!he  ^dtA  Vtl^f  4iai  iUi/ 

.   The  work  offeteiy  rtdlftxl'teii^^;'.'  ^  •!«  t.  i 

The  ^nntl  of  every  ftembHWiflsirtfl|(t  Mii*  « 

The  sound^rtd  tiiumtJh  df  ^Qr'aihgt^  # «  *.•  t . 

J  ••■»'•'        '  *"«  .>xti^.*.  II   4 

F»iigvei>nmsaewit»tlw4ay/  >■    «4»||f  «# 
TomuiHHttiA><l«Nliai{  '       .ir    W#||^  ^  4 

Mosic  the  greateib|quda»i  woatidt  I^Mff  « ,     t 
And  all  )nf  Heaven  wttauiteJialQir*  ^<  •^•'*  -  • 
Mttie  CMwIyle  hlats  impc*!^  ^^d^j^  a 
Engenderfilry,  kindle  taw ;'     v  •'*  'h  *.  «*' 

W^thimim«pe(rtedelo<|lienc»'cai»«i9ia,  4»  »  ^  . 

And  manfli^emll  th^pnajaiiM 
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WKfB  OflAfW  tUikMtlM  tvniiblhig  lyie, 
The  ttreamf  lUnd  ttiH,  the  ttonet  admire; 
The  littenliiir  stra^et  advance, 
Tha  woir  aad  lamb  arcmnd  him  trip, 
Tha  bean  in  awiiward  m«ator€t  leap. 
And  tlyert  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  morfng  woods  attended  as  be  play*d. 
And  Rbodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

Music  religious  heats  inspires, 
It  walies  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  bigb, 

And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deitj. 
Tb*  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue, 
And  seems  weU-plcas*d  and  courted  with  a  song. 

Soft  moving  sounds  and  heavenly  airs  [prayenL 
Give  Mte  to  every  word,  and  recommend  oor 

When  tioM  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

And  all  tbings  in  confusion  burrd, 

Musie  shall  tbco  exert  iu  power. 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world: 

Than  sainU  ami  angels  shall  agree 

In  one  eternal  jubilee : 
AH  Heaven  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine. 

And  God  himself  with  pleasure  see 
The  abole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CRORUt. 

Cottsecrsie  the  place  and  day 

To  music  and  Cecilia. 

Ijet  no  mtigh  winds  approach,  nor  dart 

Invade  Uie  bAllow'd  bounds. 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air. 

Nor  spoil  the  0eeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard. 

But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue; 
Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepar*d. 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 
Atid  imitate  the  Uest  above. 
In  joy,  and  baimony,  and  love. 
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Sivca,  dtaiaat  Harry,  too  will  naeds  reqaest 
A  short  aoiouat  of  all  tiM  musa-poaaest, 
Tlml,  4aw«  #ioai  Chaneei^  days  to  I>ryden*s  timeil. 
Haw  sp««t  Ikeir  BoMe  rage  in  British  rhymea; 
Withoat  move  prnlboa,  writ  in  fonnal  length. 
To  spaik  the  andeitak«i««  want  of  strengUi, 
in  try  to  maha  thair  several  beauties  known, 
Aad  MW  their  vsisaa  worth,  though  not  my  own. 

L6Bg.  had  omr  dull  IbreOrtheia  slept  supine. 
Nor  feH  the  taptnrea  of  the  tnneftil  Nfoe; 
nil  Chnaeer  irst,  a  merry  bard,  arose, 
Aad  maay  a  atary  told  in  rhyme  and  prose. 
Bwt  afa  haa  mated  what  the  poet  writ. 
Worn  owt  his  language,  and  ohaenrM  his  wilt 
la  vaia  ha}ttats  la  hisL^uapdishM  straia, 
Aa4  tries  t»  make  hia  readers  laugh  la  vaia. 

OU  tpahaai  aext,  warm^  with  poetic  rage, 
la  aatiaal  lalaa  aaius'd  a  barbarous  age  ; 
An  age  thai  yet  ancuftiTate  and  rude, 
Whaia^  the  poat*s  fency  led,  pursued 
Throttgh  patMesa  leMs,  and  unfrequented  ftooda, 
T»daaa  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  aow  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleasM  of  yore, 
Oinrhaiaiaiiaaitntndhigafeiiofliaiy;  { 

▼oi.     .  • 
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TIm  loag-spaa  aHegoriea  Maome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  liea  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-pleosd  at  distance  all  tha  sight j, 
or  arma  and  paHHeii,  batilaa.  ilelda,  and  fights, 
Aad  damaals  in  distress,  and  oonit.xma  knigbts. 
But,  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  tlecay. 
And  aU  the  pleasing  hmdscape  Mes  away. 

Great  Cowley  then  (a  mighty  genios)  wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  hia  tbcmght: 
Hia  tuna  too  doaely  on  the  reader  press: 
He  mora  had  pleased  us,  had  he  pleas*d  us  less.   • 
One  glittering  tboagbt  no  sooner  strikes  our  eyes 
With  sileat  wonder,  but  new  wonders  rise. 
As  in  the  milky  way  a  shining  white 
0<Miows  the  Heavens  with  uae  contmued  light ; 
That  not  a  siagle  star  can  show  his  rays. 
Whilst  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaca. 
Pardon,  great  poet,  that  1  dare  to  name 
Th*  umiumberM  heaotles  of  thy  verse  with  Uamai 
Thy  fault  ia  only  wit  in  ita  excess: 
But  wit  like  thine  in  any  shape  will  please. 
What  Muse  but  thine  can  equal  hints  inspira. 
And  fit  the  deep^moath'd  Under  to  thy  lyte  t 
Pindar,  whom  othera  in  a  labourM  strain, 
And  A>re>d  eirpressioa,  iihitote  in  vaia } 
WeU-plaasMin  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight. 
And  fdays  in  more  unbounded  versa,  and  takes  a 
nobler  flight.  [Imf 

Blest  man !  whose  spotless  life  and  charming 
£mploy*d  the  toaeftil  prtf ate  in  thy  praiaa; 
Bleat  man!  who  now  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  suocessAil  labours  and  tby  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalky 
'Unfseter*d  m  mqestic  nombeia  walks: 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage ; 
Nor  Earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  rags. 
See!  seel  he  upwards  springs,  aad  towering  high 
Spnrns  the  dun  province  of  mortality. 
Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  ulanas, 
And'SeU  th*  Almighty  thnnderer  m  atma. 
Whate*er  hia  pen  deaeribes  I  more  than  sea. 
Whilst  every  verse,  array 'd  in;Biajesty, 
Bold  and  snUime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seams  above  the  critics  nicer  law*. 
How  are  yon  struck  with  tarroor  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  aroh-angel  oopes  in  fight! 
When  great  Messiah*s  out-spread  banner  shinea, 
How  does  the  ehariet  rattle  ia  his  lines! 
What  sound  of  braaen  wheels,  what  thunder,  scare. 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
Wilh  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, 
T6  see  the  aerapha  aank  ia  chmds  of  ire;  -  ** 
But  whca,  with  eager  atepa,  from  henoe  I  rlaa^ 
And  view  the  firat  gay  aceaea  of  Auadiae; 
What  tangae,  what  wordi  of  rapture  caa  •Tpttm 
A  viakm  ao  profhae  ofpleasantneaa  I 
Oh,  had  the  poet  ne*arprolhaNl  his  pea. 
To  varaish  o^  the  guilt  of  Ihitkisss  maa; 
His  other  worics  might  have  deserved  applaaaa  * 
But  BOW  the  las^iuage  can^  "ipf^wt  tha  oaaaa; 
While  the  dean  currFut,  tboagh  serene  aad  hriffa^ 
Betreya  a  bottom  odious  to  tha  sight 

But  now,  my  Muse,  a  softer  atrein  lahaaiaa, 
T^rn  every  line  with  art,  aad  smooth  thy  verta^ 
The  courtly  Waller  next  eomawndit  thy  lays: 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse,  with  ai<,  ta- Waller's  praia^ 
While  tender  atra  aad  lovely  damaa  inspire 
Soft  melting  thooghta,aBd  propagate  desire  t 
So  long  shall  Walkr's  strains  our  pasaioa  aov^ 
Ab4  Sac€hufiti«*i  haaaty  kiiidla  lofo^ 
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Can   omk^  fcbft  .iffui^«i)i*ik  fKftftIs    Um  <xma«d 

Thy  y^^^f^  nlipwclPW.  Cro»wd^l'«  iiUMO«iffe» 
And  coinfj(i(pc}|A  Ut«4<>rRi  U>M  bore  Uim  bcnce* 
Oh,  badt|)y  ltAvmi.90l^<wn^  aa  a^  too  i»ou» 
But  seei^  gfo^t  Na^mn  o«  tb«  BrUtsh  ^one  &      . 
How  had  hU  tpuiPi^  glitUr'd  in  thy  ^W^ 
A  nd  vmnfi^d  tb^e  t9  ft  wor«  «KaU«d  r^ge  I   . 
What  sc^i^  qf  dcal^bao4  dortour  had  we  view'd. 
And  bow  ba4  BMyiM)^  yt'k^  cujEceiit  veek'd  in 

Or  if  Maria'i  charms  thou  wouldft  KebWBiey 
In  smoother  »umtiara  aiMi  a  egftar  vfiae ; 
Tliy  pcf  bad  .well  d«6orib'd  b«v  gmofs^  fir» 
And  Glo/laoa  i^<9^  bavi^  fie«|)*d  iDOF«fair» 
^{or  muft  |iU>6«onHmon  pai^^  vifglectad  by* 
Tbatmake^  «'eii.  iii,)««  »  Qobl^  pogtxy ; 

•how 
The  beH  of  crit^s,  a^cl  oC  {lOQta  top* 
No]%  Daa^am^noust  wf  e'er  i(9i:set  tby  stmina^ 
IVbile  OfjfoigpfB  iU\\  ^^iipMAida  tb«  neigh b«Miiiilg 
pl^ug.    .J 

But  see  wbaiv  artful  Dryd«B  naxt  apipcmn, 
OrowD  o\d  in  rbymKv  ^  cbaiming  4t*e«  in  ytan. 
Oreat  Dry4e9  n^t^  Whose  tunefai  MMS^iai^idl 
The  sweetest  numbers^  and  the  fittestwonis. 
Whether  ia  iiomic  suiuidfl  9r.  tragic  aiia 
She  funna  her  vojce,  she  move^ouc  snilea  or  ttan: 
K  satire  or  hergtc  t^tiains  6b«  writes. 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  bites. 
IfjfOIP^r  9«)iarsb:.Uiiavtful  numbers  fail, 
She  wears  all  4)i[eii5a«»aud  she  charms  in  alb 
How  might  wafj^r  our  Engliiiii  poetry. 
That  long  h«^s  flqurisb'U,  should  4ecay  with  tbea; 
Did  not  the  jy^uses'  other  hope  appear, 
Haimoniouc  Coajsreye^  and  forbid  our  fear: 
Congrcve !  wbpsc  fancy's  uaejiliaiti^ted  stpre 
Has  given  already  mvuik,  an^  promised  moreu 
Cofig^yf  shall  >tili  pres<;r\e  thy  fame^livet . 
And  Dryden*8  Muse  shall  ip  his  friend  survive. 

Tm  tir'd  with  .fj^jming,  and  would  fiuiji  gire 
o'er. 
But  juvli^  si'rtt  demands  one  labour  more : 
The  noble  Montague  remains  uunam'd^ 
For  W!t,  for  buihiour,  aiid  for  judgment  fam*4; 
To  Dorset  be  directs  hisartAd  Muse, 
|n  numbers  such  aa  DorwtVs  sdtf  might  use. 
How  nigUgeirtly  graceful  be  uortina 
His  vei-fe^  and  writes  in  Ipose  familiar  stouns)   • 
How  Nassau^  ggdUke  acts  adum  bia  Unas, 
And.  all  M)«  bero  i<i  fvll  glory  abiaea! 
We  se   bas«imy  let  in  ju^tarray , 
4nd^9<  yn9^s.dy*diravt»iruiP  {HHple  to  the  sea, 
Kor  Simois  «hMVd  with  men,  and  .aroii»  god 

'    Woojl,.     .    . 
Nor  rapifd^aatbo9'  <?elebrat«d  floofl. 
Shall  Vonger  b«  the  poolf  hi^beat  tiiem^i, 
^DMHigb.g'jdf  funi  b<u:oe8.,4kH]gbt  promiscUQus  in 

their  stream'. 
But  now»  «o  NMsau*9^«ecfet  councils  rgis^  <. 
He  Aids  the  hero,  whom  bv^fora  be  prai^d. 

I've  done  at  fengUi;  and  vow,  degc  friend»  re* 
ijeiwe  - 

The  U4  poor  present  that  my  Muse  can  give* 
]  le^ve  the  i^rtH  of  poetiy.and  vecse 
Xo  ttejvtbat  praptise  them  with  move  success. 
Of  gnasi^r  truths  Vil  now  pr^mre  tp  tell,    .. 
^d  lo.at  m(^  ^|^«r  iJEi^#ri4  ^  Wt4u^weU. 
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Salve  mapa  parens  frugum  Satumia  tellu% 
Magna  viiilm !  tibi  res  antiques  laudis  &  artia 
A  ggredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes. 

Vms.  Geetqg.  n. 

While  y«m,  my  lerd,  the  rvraa  sbadea  admli^ 
And  from  Britannia^  puhlie  potts  nstire. 
Nor  longer,  her  angnitefbl  sons  to^ptoaa^. 
For  their  advantage  steriiice  yonr  ease; 
Me  into  foreign  realms  ray  fbte  cmnefi 
Thivugb  nations  fnritfiil  of  iinmortal  biys. 
Where  the  aoft  seoron  and  inviting  elhne 
Conspire  to  trouble  5roqr  repose  with  rtiyi&e. 

For  whereso^^'er  I  tammy  raWUi^  «T**» 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  ehining  piosp«cts  rise. 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  aroond» 
And  still  I  sieeni  to  tread  on  diaisic  g^MMMl ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  hns  atmtig^ 
That  not  a  moantain  rears  ttahead  antong. 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grr««^,     ' 
And  every  stseam  in  heavenly  futnibers  ll.iw». 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hillaattd  wf)odl 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  ilood^ !         , 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuoiai  in  his  coarse. 
And  trace  the  smooth  Ctitumna«  to  his  aource. 
To  see  the  Minciodraw  his  watery  store,. 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  Irartftil  shore. 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide      *     "^ 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulplnir  giMe. 

Fir'd  With  a  tbooxaud  raptures,  I  survey 
Erid(ittus  through  flowery  meadows  fth^r,  • 
The^king  of  ftuods !  that,  rolli ng  o'er  the  ^ne. 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moietiiredrtlBa, ' 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whote winker^  srto«% 
Distribntc^  wealth  iod  plenty  wbem  be  #mr«. 

Sometimes,  misgiMdadby^jOttriMrieMtWdiif;' 
I  look  for  stream*  immortaMs*dio  aoag, '  -  ^ 

That  lost  in  saeD0#«ii4vbK«iBa  lie,      - 
(Dumb  aie  their  ibaBfeasnii  and  theipchbwela^dn) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mwse^  ikd), 
Aad  in  the  siaedth  deacriptleaaaanmirMmL       ' 

Sometimes  to  gentle  THiep  I  iJletlref    .  >i 
And  the  fa|n*d  river's  CBop^sbeniadaiile,   - 
Tbagt  destitutex>f  strength  derived  iU  oa«aw 
From  thiifity  urns  nod  an  aafraiti 
Vet  sung.  80  often  is  poetic  laya^ 
With  4coca  the  Danuboafid  the  Nile  i 
So  high  the  denthleas  Musa  exalt^4iebithis|ic  \ 
Such  wa5  the  Boyne,  a  poaringlerbnaatseigaift    ' 
That  in  Hibernian  valeaobtfcuia^atkayM, 
And  unobseEvM  in  wild  meandes»|riayNiL;    • 
Till  Lv  your  liaes  and  Nassaii*s  ewiiid  icsiiiatt^ 
Its  rising  biilosrsthro«gl|LtfeeworidiaeBCMiiid» 
Where'er  the  hero's. godlike  anlHeaa  pierce. 
Or  wbene  tbeiune^an  KMaoitaivafeaek 

Oh  could  the  Mnse  aiy  aavisii'd  biaM  Ussj^ie 
With  «arni0i  Jika  yoHC%  i^idnisAaji^qiial  fiie, 
(Jnuumber'd  beavtiea  .in  my  .vesse  ihmtd  ahtee, 
An^  Viil^l'a  Itaiy  ^ouldyieldti^ttiiialt;  . 

Sec  how  the  golden  grovcK  •fonsMl  me  itoic^ 
That  shoo  the  ooastof  Bdtain^aormy  iak^* 
Or,  wlien<transplantedaiMlipet)|enr)dwitli  canre. 
Curse  ^be  eoidciiipievADd  startcia  asetbcva-air» 
Here  kindly  warmth  t|)etr  flsecmtsoa  jaioe  Aenaaa^ 
To  nobler  ftipti,S|Hnl.mBrti;i 
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K'en  the  «n«gK  cocks  vitli  deader  myrtle  U(i«in, 
A  lid  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  «ai  aaaie  god,  ta  BataPa  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  i^e  in  Umt>ria'f  green  retreats} 
Where  western  galea  eternally  reside, 
And  alt  the  seasons  lavlBb  all  their  pride: 
BIotMms,  and  fruits^  and  flowers  together  rile. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  Confusion  lies. 

InNWwrtai  f  lories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive 
WlMftliQme^cBialtedheatttica  I  doKsry 
liagnificenl^  in  pkiles  toi  mta  Uc 
An  amphitibaatra's  amaaing  height 
Here  fills  my.eyaiMtb  tenroar  and  delight^ 
That  on  its  public  showauapaoplad  Romo^ 
And  held,  unofuwdadi  natiooain  its  womb: 
Here  pillarl  rough  with  aonlpturu  piaroa  the  skies, 
A  nd  btae/tbie  praud  triumphal  arches  riae, 
Where  tha^ldillanfiua<iaayUesa  acladispUy>d, 
TheiKJ^sa  dafcayata  pvo^vany  upbraid  e 
Whole  rivers  hflre<ftjraBke  tfaa  fields  below. 
And  wfiiianlag  at^lib^  iMgkt  thvangti  airy  ohau- 


Sti94a  mm  aoaaat  armaAenrng  Muaa  retires. 
And  tiy»  df>nib«haw  uC  braatfain^  fooks  adakires; 
Whaqa  thaiaOMQl*  cbiaal  aU  iu  fovea  bus  ahowi^ 
>  4.i|4<P4bta^  )n1ihfMiftbe<nig9ad  stUne. 
In  solemn,  ftikace*  ik  nn^leatloiband,  t 

Heroea,  «ad.godii  aa^j  Roman  ooaaab  staiid^ 
Steraljraaalsi.whflaft /their QraaMiias  renown^ 
And  emparaat  iai  Batiaa  taacMe  fiiown ; 
WhilfMie  bfigkidaaDM,%Miham  they  humbly  sued^ 
SUll  show  the  ohaniMr  tb«l  their  piuud  tieurU 


Faiiwattid  il  Baphaal'a^adlilBer  art  rshearae. 
And  ahpiMh»^iaBteortal»iabaiirs  ba  my  vevve, 

•  IVlM^M^ililhaantugiedslBSUgtholabkdaandHght 
A  ASHPifiiuakianaiseatateyuighlr 
SiwJi  itiaai»an>ji  ^Blglttsr  faoaa  bia  pencil  flowv 
So  waoft  «itbi  iifwhiai»lunded  eotama  glow. 
Fr«9i(;ttltaift  tuMMitie;wilb  aametplsaaatfe  tost, 
AnTidst  tliaaoftrvsalaly^lliiiAaat?! 
Here  pleasing  ailra  osy '  oasfishfd  saUl  "conlsund^ 

;  >Mit|t  fltfolitor  oo'lai  >n<ik  labsrttnthB  of  sound  | 
Here  domes  audleiKipldi  rise  iudifltanft  viawt, 
And  cpBuhigi palanaa  mvite  aijn  Muse; 

How  has  kted  li«aifau  adana'd  the  hapipy  land. 
And  soaMafldMcarfngsintb  u.wasOsfia  hand  I 
But  wbabarvaai  bcnuiiexbataskad  Btoraa» 
Her  t^aoam^satrantaina, and bersuan^  shores, 
With  all  the  giftrthAt^UuMreu  and  Earth  impat-^ 
Theaasaaapg!K4tute,  uadthe  chanaaof  Art, 
Whflai|»nMid  ^ipptusaion  In  her  vallaya  laigns, 
Andt^ia«(ny>ttsu#pa  her  happy  pteinaf 
The  p(^«ubahitant  beboMs  iu  vain 
The  reffdkming'  orange  aad  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyhwber^bvs  tha^gaoviiiffotls  and  winea, 
A  ndjtti  the  «)f filers  fragiunt  shade  repines: 
Starvet/iji  the  midst  of  Natore'a  bounty  cavit. 
And  in  the teaden  Tincyard  dies^ir  thirst. 

•0;Iib49rty»  thou  godd^M  heavily  bright, 
Pcofiaa  of  bliss^  i|nd  prfignant  with  delight ! 
£taaM4  ^l«Mnpes  in  thy  presence  relgu,   . 
And  smiling  Pienty  leads  thy  wantoii  train  | 
£a^^  a^  bet  load  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  ^otnerty  iooks«obaedkrt  hsthry  sight; 
Tlfoumaktt  tha  f Kwmy  ^ica  of  NatuM  guy, 
Oiu^  bcUaly  ta  thaSun,  andT^leasura  to  the  day. 

.Theft,  ^oddcas;  thee,  Britanaia's  ts)e  udoiuiij; 
H9W  ha»iiB<»  jiiaiiirtiil  attharatagfay 


liaw-oft  In  flelds  af  death  thy  p»«Muce  sought. 
Nor  thinki  tb»  milghty  pria«'too  dearly  bought  | 
On  fi>reign  mountains  may  the  Son  tefine 
The  igmpe's  soft  jsllce,  'and  inc3ldw  It  to^ine,  ' 
With  cMtuh  groVMadom  k dlAtattt soil, 
And  the  flitf  olive awell*  wHI^#MxH«6f  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  wanHcr  cliMe,  that  lies  ' 

In  ten  dlsgrcies  at  mare  i ndtflgfaut  ^ies. 
Nor  attheeaarsteUMuf eiai^H^ty^^  tiBpiEne, 
Thongh  o%r  our  huad«  th»i¥oe«ii  Pleiads  shine  t 
'Tis  Liberty  thatcrMrifti  BlMuniia*tf  isle, 
And  Bsakes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moub- 
MinsaaAtte.  •.  -     r   ,  . 

Others  wfiktowdrih|  piles'  inay  i^lcase  the  slcbi^ 
And  in  dieir  pmud  sts^Hng  donies  delist; 
A  nicer  toaoh  Uf  the  vtteteht  canvas  giv«. 
Or  teach  their  aainiiited- rock*  ta  live; 
'Tis  Britain's  earatd  iMAdfa  o«erBurope*s  fbt^, 
Aud  bald  id'buhmc«^fteireaiiteudiog  state, 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kingtf  with  war, 
4Ad  answer  hek*  'afflititbd  ifefghbou  i^s  prayer. 
The  Dufae'ana  99f«de-  tutaMtM  Ay  aeh;e'alalin^ 
Bleas-  4h«  wtoe  coaidwefe  «r  tef  pious  armsr 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terroors  oease, 
And  all  tba  noftbei^i  world  lies  haih*d  in  |>eaca. 
'  Tb'  anibiCioue>aaul  behoMs  wilfti  secret  dread 
Herthnndel^aim'd'atMsaspttinghead,  * 
And  ftiin  hel-  gtkMike  sons  would  disonita 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  <lsmtestic spite : 
Bnt  strive^  Hr  vain  td>«m<t"«'  or  divWe, 
Whom  Nassau^s  arma  defend  andbotiniiels  guifie. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  whi^ih  i  so  oft- bava  found 
The  distant  elimea  aud  did^Artnt  ton^tes  resouiy),^ 
I  bridia-in  my  strugaling  Mtfse  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  laiich  into  a  bolder  sChiitt.  '    . 

But  I^e  already  tftublH' you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  niofe  adventurous  aoi>g. 
My  h  amble  v«rse  demanda  a  tofbtr  thertie, 
A  paia<»d  mtedow,  or  a  purling  stream ; 
Unfit  for  heroes:  whom  iimnortal  hays; 
And  lines  Ilka  Virgil's,  or  IHoeydttrs,  should  j^tsa 


MILTWra  STYLE  TMltATBB, 

IX  ▲   TRAiVSLATlOKT  OP  A  STORY   OUT   0^    THM 
THIRD  i^MCfi). 

LofT  in tba gloomy  horrour of  tbenight. 
We  struck  upon  the  coast  wbera  Atna  lies. 
Horrid  and  wasta^tts entrstiia fraa^ht  with  fite. 
That  now  casta- out  darlt-funea  aid  pitchy  doutts. 
Vast  showers  afashashoverii%  in  the  smokuj  ' 
Now  belciies  maken  stotlue  uud  ruddy  flame 
Ineunstyor  tewawpmonutaittabf  theruots^     ' 
Or  fliogML  biukeu  roek  aMt'ia  air.  - ' 

The  bottom  works  with  smothar'd  fire,  involT'S^ 
in  pestilential  %'a)xMH«^  BteUuh  hUd  ^ibotosk        ^ 

*Tis  saidvthattbunder.4ti«ck  BuetOMlua 
Grorslittg   banaatii  tb*   inoumbant    oiouataSa^fc 

weight 
Lies  straCeb*d  auplua,  atenud  prey  ^.^lamis;     • 
And  wba*  he  haavaragaiflst  the  burning  load,  ' 
Relactattt,  to  infOtC  htabroiliajf fixUlbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  through  all  the  isle. 
And  MxA  tlMmdar^  diuaA'al  crudar  ground,      • 
Then  pours  ootamoka-hi  wreatliingeurlsconrolt't. 
And  sliades  the  Sab^  bright  Otis  a^  blots  out  daV. 

Here  in  ibe  sheltef  of  the  waoda  we  lodgfd,* ' 
AnifrJctatkdrNaffdittiuiftiMilkaiidHiis^^ 
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Nor  9tm  ftonMitiMwt1%  eitti^i  for  kW  the'Mgfat 
j^  fnurky  fitomf  dMp  loun^o'eroarfieiids' 
Hunfr  iimmwetAi  that* trith  iitifkervimiv  gloom 
Oopos'^i  4t6elf  to  Ojmthia's  wirer  my, 
.A^  ffhad^'d  ftU  beneath.     Bat  iKivthe  San 
With  orient  bfanw  h»d  <^B'd  the  dewy  night 
Fri3n)  Earth  and  Heaven ;  all  nature  stood  discloe'd : 
When  IrnMifn^  on  tjhe  nckrliboiirhif:  ft^obdsira  sitw 
The'frhaitly  visage  of  a  man  unknoim, 
An  uncotith  fAtufe,  mcaere,  pale,  and  wild; 
Affliction's  fbnl  and  terrible  dismay 
Sat  in  bi«  looks,  kit  face  impaiiM  and  worn 
With  merits  of  famine,  tpeakin|ir  sore  distress; 
His4oelK  Venp  tangled,  and  bie  sbaggry  beard 

^  Matted  with  6H)i;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 
He  first  Advanced  in  haste*  but  when  he  taw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
St^t  short,  he  back  recoiPd  ns  one  sarpiis'd: 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  be  ran,  be  flew 
IPrecipitant,  and  tbne  with  ptteoos  cries 
Onr  ears  assail'd:  **  By  Herilren*s  eternal  firn, 

.  By  erery  god  that  site  enthron'd  on  hijrh, 
By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn, 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore,' 
So  I  may  shun  this  savnge  race  accurst, 
nis  ti-ue  I  fuQght^moog  the  Greeks  that  late 
With  sword  and  ike  o^erturnM  Keptunian  Troy, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dnst; 
For  which,  if  so  the  sad  o^noe  deserves. 
Plunged  in  the  deep,  for  erer  let  me  lie 
WhetabPd  under  seae;  if  death  most  be  my  doom, 
]>t  man  inflict  it,  and  I  die  weR  pleasM." 

.  .   He  ended  here,  end  now  proAise  of  tear* 
In  suppliant  mood  Ml  prostrate  at  our  feet; 
Webade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  Was, 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low; 
Anchisee  tcfe  with  friendly  aspect  miM 
C?ave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity. 
When,  thus  enooatng*d,  be  began  his  tale. 
« I'm  onCr**  sayshe,  **  of  poor  descent,  my  name 

'  Js  Achsemenides,  my  countiy  Gi^eee, 
Ulysses'  sad  compeer,  who,  whilst  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  ttte  here  behind 
Disconsolate,  forlorn  f  within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  ffiftkit  Polypheme^  daA  cave; 

'  A  dungeon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 

'  On  a!!  sides  fofrM  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  6f  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs, 
tiis  dire  Vepest ;  himself  of  nrigbty  sise, 
hoaiae  in  hto  Toiee,  and  in  his  irlsftge  grim; 
iQtractaUe,  thnt  liMs  on  tMf  flesh  ' 

,  Of  mortal  men,  and  vwiHsthe  vital  blood.  ' 
Him -did  I  see  snatch  np  w^lh  horrid  grasp 
Twoepnlwffttg  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man: 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  «U'ay- 
HedMfat  and  bnAe then  on  the  ghindtll  edge; 
The  pa^vement  swam  in  Uood,  Ifhe  walls  around 
\l^fi((!re8¥>htler'di>*ei'#iihbrahis.<  Hfelapt  the  blood, 
And  eHi*w>#tHe'tettdev«eiffk  sHU^nta  wTfh'life, 
That  twell'd  antf  hekv*d  itself  truridst  fait  teeth 
Ai  serislil^  ttT  pein.    T¥6t  less  mesfn  i^'hfle 
Our  oldttf M£en/l$,  and  Mhdioitis  <yf revenge, 
Plots  bttdiMraetkMi,  whlchlieihneeflMs: 
Thft  Iflant,  gbr^'#ith  fl;Mh,-ndd  tHne,  smd  hlood, 
^y  str^Hcht  at  leMtth  and  ^stitoHng  tn  hie  den, 
Belchfb^'taw  'gnhhets  fbonr  'his  tnaw ,  tf ett^hargM 

.  WKh  pnif#e#toetfnd  citiddled  go^  conni^'d. 

.  We  gath^  i^tMittd,.flnd  td  hti  sinj^e  eye; 

The  mi$f%  «<^'thAMn  WS  fori»heM  ^ttf^ 
.  «4k*Afbll'ftodtt;^^M^ftdhWttitM'iadeU, 
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A  My  sta€ilr«  d(Mroddy«ipl)ilyM, 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  tnmtng^r 
Scoopt  ont  the  big  rdnnd  jelly  from  Its'orh. 
But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays : 
Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detestefi  race: 
A  hundre<l  of  the  same  stapend(ms  ais^, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hfBs, 
Gigantic  brotherhood,  that  stalk  along 
With  horrid  strides  o*er  the  Ugh  ttouneains*  tops 
Enormous  in  their  gait;  I  oft  have  heanl 
Their  voice  and  tiead ;  oft  teen  them  Mlbey  past. 
Sculkingand  scouring  down,  half  dead  with  fear. 
Thrice  bos  the  Moon  wasfa*d  all  hert»i%  in  fi^ 
Thrice  tnivel'do^  in  her  obscure  sc^oum 
The  realms  of  night  inglorions,  shice  IVe  Trv^d 
Amidst  these  wood*,  gieadh^  flnom  thorns  aol 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sostenance.'*    As  thni  be  apdke. 
We  saw  descending  fimti  a  nelghbonrtng  hill 
Blind  Polypheme ;  by  wetty' steps  «nd  slow 
The  groping  giant  with  atmnk'of  prne 
Explor'd  his  way :  Ground;  hl^w^vdHy  flcfeks 
Attended  graxingr  to  the  welUkMwir  ^ore 
He  bent  his  course,  andtm  the'mafghi  stood,' 
A  hideous  menster,  terrible,  defoiwd'$ 
Pull  in  the  midst  of  bit  high  fr(Mit^tUn«gstpM 
The  spacious  hollnw  «Htere  hhr  eyfe-bWtoird, 
A  ghastly  oriflce;  heima^  tfae^WOuh^  ' 
And  wasVdf  away  the  sttfdct  and^fleiyed  VTeed 
That  cak'd  within;  tbenstalkinrthtbi^thedMf 
He  fords  the  ocean;  while  the  topoa^^lrftve 
Scarce  leaehes  up  his  middle  lAdeVWs  Modtt 
AmazM,  be  rare;  a  tndden-  horrcmf  cftA  /-  ' 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thri^fth^lriWy  vei% 
Till,  ufingaatUe  foh^s  of  whkdk  Ikh^'tidin;'  ^    - 
We  sped  away;  hft'heatiftiirin  our  l<6tarsl»;  ^ 
And  with  his  ontttretdi'di^AiS  lawant  hitti  KvovMi 
But,  finding  nought  %fthi#  Ms  teaehiWraisM 
Such  hideoat  ehmrtf  that  alK  the^nodur  aMnft» 
Ev'n  Italy,  tfaoe^'many  a  feagne  Mttoii^ 
Ip  distant  eehote  att«we^d>;t<JEbUt'rdMAI^^ 
Through  alt  its  IhtaKHt  witiding*ea^Asnia  roa^d. 

RooA'd  with  the  soinid,th«ini|htyfli]i^  ' 
Of  one-eyed  brathen  baitentb^the'ahM^i''  ' 
Ami  gather  fobhd  the  bellowini;  Vcdf^^lM^ 
A  dire  asseanMy;  wettith  eager^hsaftd'  '^  ''■ 
Work  every  one^  and  ftott  aikr  hehbid'  *'       ' 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  th^'silbfi-:  ^«  *  ' 

^  stands  aforeiSttaltofiMteiftlteoiyilis*^   - 
AdvancM  to  mighty  growth:  the  trav«ilM^ 
Hearilift>mtfabhumbl«ValMy'tvft^r^lNfyM»t^  ' 
Theh6lh>wttmrmnriiof'theistiidi*fiiithW«r    * 
Amidst  the  himghitf/nnd  «t  the'^fistiiiMW  ste* ' 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumbeT'd'Haei 
A  sUtely  pros^iect,  w^^riUg'ia  ttlt'ieftttttkiaL'  "- 

..      .     *.  ......       •     .:.  <-tiwil  t  • 

r.    ..  .1    .  '      t.      i      '    Jii.       -J.   II. 

to  ais  GHACfi  tbb'ojcks  9f  iiuitUMWOCMill, 

^-^-— RhcnipacaforetfstH.' '      ^  ^' 
Omnis  in  hod  1106  irSiriis'discorlia'tcttll 
Ordinfhns^  latatiireq^K*,1>taieknt^»b 
Votayrt  pattleier  terfaiBt  niebda  BtWiri^  > 
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Es^  aliquam  in  teirif  SMtea  q«c  ma  .^.r^-., 
8U0  labore-9c  poriculo*  bella  gerat  ^tq  tibertale 
alionun.  Nsc  hoc  fioitimis,  ant  ptopinqus  vi- 
cinitatis  boounibui,  aut  teriit  coatineati  janotit 
praestet .  Maria  trajiciat:  ne  quod  toto  orbe 
terrarani  iqjuatuln  imperuuii  sit,  et  ubique  jw,. 
fas,  lex,  potantissuna  tint    Lit.  Hist  lib.  33. 

^Vmilk  ocQwda  of  princes  your  deserts  prociaim. 
Proud  in  tlieir  nuoibar  to  euro]  your  name; 
While  emperors  to  you  conunit  tbeir  cause* 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause; 
Accopt,  (p«at.k;adi?r»  what  the  Muse  recites. 
That  in  ambitious  veise  attempts  your  figphts. 
Fir'd  and  tran^pgrted  with  a  theme  so  nuw. 
Ton  thousand  wonders  opening  to  my  view 
Shine  turth  at  unce;  siet^  and  storms  appear. 
And  wfrs  end  conquests  fill  th'  important  year: 
Rivers  of  biyod  i  see,  and.  hiUs  of  slain. 
An  Iliad  riajitg  out  oi  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Oaul  bfeheki,  with  towering  pride, 
His  ancient |iound&  ^larg'4  on  every  side; 
Pyrenees  lofty.  Wriers  were  subdued^ 
And  «n,the  j^dst,of  his  wide  empire  stoodj 
Ausonia^s  staUs^  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Opi9)$'d  th^ix  Alps  and  Apennines  ia  vain. 
Nor  foonditbeiiiiselveB,  with  strtogth  of  rocks  im- 
Behind  theiK  everlastiqg  hills  secur'd ;        [mur'd. 
The  rising  Paaube  its  long  race  began, 
4U)d  half  iti^  ooufse  thmugb  (be  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaa'4  ^md^^xiotis  for  her  soveraigu's  fates, 
GerosajpM  ti^mblcd  through  a  hundred  states; 
Great  Lefv^d  hi9fsa)f  was  seized  with  fear; 
Hb  g^^  aQ9Wd»4>ut,saw  no  succour  near^ 
lie  gaz*(^  ^nd  bi^ifnM'VHlonM  to  despair 
His  hop^pA  Mp^v'n,-«>d  confidencain  prayer* 

Tm  Bf^t^ii^'^q^ea  i^e  natio^a  tarn  their  eyes, 
On  ber,  fesfflves.tb*  western  world  relies, 
Contii;|Aug.ii^ill»  amidst  jt«  dire  alarms. 
In  Anna'acounciL^and  in  Churchiir«  arms. 
Thrice  h^pgy  ^iiain,  from- the  kingdoms  rent. 
To  «i  M(^  fiw4ian.of  the  o^ntiasuti 
That  ^fgei|,b|;r;brav«st  son  advanc*d  so  high. 
And  flou];i^ing^,nieacbei  prioQe*s  qye^. 
Thy  fgifourit^  gprow  nulbup  by  fortune's  sport. 
Or  from  Uiatwiinw  or  follies  of  a  o«wrt; 
On  the  iin|i)ija4is  ^rdejiert-t^y  rise, . 
From  long-Ury'd,  ^aith«  ^nd  headship's  holy  tyes : 
Their  SQim^iipa'fS'  w^'^stiaguish'd  spiiles  they 


Her  ffmamifints  i»,p<iB(te,  herstrfsstrth  in  war; 
The  i¥itwo  thanka  them  with  .a  public  voioe; 
By  sbosifia>.of  bjpssiiigs  Heaven  approves*  their 

clM>|ea; .... 
Eqry  its«|fti«'  dunsh,  in  wonder  ioet. 
And  fiictioBs  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia*s  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly ; 
Her  chief  already  has  hiH  march  begun. 
Crossing  the  prbwiAees  bUnself  had  won. 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retards  the  progress  of  tl^  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  Nature  bid  her  fall 
lit  dbt'i^  cthnn  far  fViom  the  pirjor'd  GauY; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies, 
Hrr  harvests  for  uncertAini>wacrs,risie» 
Each  vi|v»y«c«V  dnwbtfal  of  its  nastt^r  .grows,   . 
Ai^t<l  the  vii'tor's  bowlutach  vintf^e  doiws« 
lite  diHContented  shades  of  slaughtei^d  hosts, 
Tliirt^^[4tf*4i>o  to  Iwoks,  hef  heroes  ghosU,. 


HopVl^.wbeii.they  saw  MtesmiaVafinf  appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  ^ir  greets  dmths  was  nesf^ 

Our  godlike  leadsr*  ere  the  stream  he  past,      4 
The  mighty  scheme,  of  all  histebauracasi,     ^s 
Formifl^ha  w»ndroas  year  wkhin  bis  thoughif    • 
Wis  bosom  glow*d  with  battka  yet  onfoutht. 
The  long  laborious  march  he  fimt  surv^^y  s. 
And  joins  the  distant  Oanuba  to  the  Maese, 
Between  whose jBoods aueh  pathLesa fvrestsgKnr, 
Such  monutains  rise,  so  many  river*  fli>w: 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  bfso's  eyes,    . 
And  dagger  servies  but  to^enhanee  the  pnzew 

Bigfvith  the  fiite  of  &!  rope,  be  renews 
His  dreadfVd  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursaes! 
Infected  by  the  burning  Soorpionfs  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  chaf  M  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  borde«s  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defe|Bsivesha<k>W8,  and  refreshing  winds. 
Our  British  youth,  with  io4>om  Ireedom  bold, 
Unnuuiber'd  scenes  of  servitude  behold. 
Nations  of  slaves,  with  tyrsnny  dehas*d, 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defacM) 
Hourly  instructed,  aa they  ni^e  their  toil, 
To  prize. their  queen,  and  love  their  native  soil. 

Still  US  the  risimr  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day^ 
When  now  the  Neekar  on  its  frie&dly  coast  ' 
With  cooling  streams. revives  the  feinting  iiost, 
Thajt  cheerfully,  his  labours  past  for^pets, 
The  mid-night  watches,  and  the  aoon-day  heats. 

O'er  proftrate  towns, and  palsces  they  pass 
(Now  coiner'd  o'er  wilh  woods,  and  hid  in  grass), 
Breathing  ^revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein: 
Here  shattered  walls,  like  broken  rocks  from  far     - 
Rise  up  in  hideous  view/s  the  gnilt«oC  war. 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o*er  hills  of  ruin  climbs,   . 
Industrious  to  conceal,  ^reat  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the,  fartiq^oT  England's  hero  diew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Great  souls  by  in^ttioct  to  each  other  tum» 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  bum; 
A  saddeoiriendsblp,  while  with  stretph'd^A  rays 
They  meet  each  other,  minglipg  biaze  with  hUae. 
Polished  in  courts,  and  hardenHl  in  the  fteU,    • 
RenownM  for  conquest,  and  in  coiinoil  «kill*d» 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mountain  spirits,  and  (iannenting- blood  ; 
Lodg'd  m  the  soul,  with  viitua  over->r«l'd. 
Inflamed  by  reason,  and  by  sea^n  cfuqi^dt  -.    . 
In  hours  of  peace  content-to.be^a^ciiowi]^ 
And  only  in  the  £ikl  oC  battle  shown  I..  .. 
To  sQuls  like  these,,  ia  mutwil  fric^ndship  jpin*4» 
Heaven  d^res  intrust  tJw  causa  fjf.  huaan-kindL 

Britannia's  grapefnl* spnaepp^ar  $n  aravH 
Her  haxass*d  troops  the  herote  prasei^ce  wasms. 
Whilst  the  lig^  hills  ami  rivers  a^l  around 
With  thttudering  peals  of  Britisb  shoals  r^aoade 
Doubling  their  Rpead,  t^y*n>ac«;b  with  fr<^bdeiig|«^ 
Eajrer  di  ^l^vy^  aud  |Psquii»Xli<»  Igiht^        -        ' 
So  the  stanch  bound  thMfernbling  deec  punoef ^. 
And  aioells  his  ^botstsps  -in  the  ts^nted  4%V9^ 
The  tedious  tcacl^  unreeling  ,^y  di^giecis:  .•  ^ 
But  wh^  the  scent  pomea  ifanu  in^  every  brsese^  • 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  ha  shoots  a^r^ 
On  Jiis  full  stratct^  and  bei|rs  -up/sn  ^iapsey. 

The  march  cuncludes^tbe  va^oHf^i^aUasare  pMt; 
TirinunoftalScheilenbergappfafsatlaati  ■       * 
Like  hills  tb*  aspiri ng  raospaiiUt  n^  <Qi(  ^k*^ 
UkeTajitnr«»<4t^U^^mMlB.'tfi9xqiies)i4|.,c  •:  t 
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TbHftteqingdcitnisiifani  n>w»  ^  hoUOfr  j^qm^    • 
fiibe  behind  tube^tktt  draidfiul  e»tt«ooe.kqem 
whilst  ijn  tiieir««ipbitr»tfaoiiB8tNlthundKP  Ble«p! 
Oifbt  CIrarohilloifm,  cMurm'd  wiik^tbt  flaiioas 

tight. 
Bit  march  o'cr^pftid  by  mcH*  promts-'diisht* 

The  vestont  Snn  now  sliot  *  fetble  my,. 
And  faintly  acattcr'ti  the  remaiat  of  day: 
ST'niDg  approaiL*li*d ;  but  oh  wh3t  hoA  of  fuea 
.Were  never  to  behold  tbatereniog  doac  I 
-^hick^Diiig  thiatr  ranka^  aod  wedg'd  m  firm  array, 
Tbeclose-CQiDpfteted  firitooawan  their  tray; 
III  Tain  the  cannon  their  throng 'd  war  da&c'd 
With  tractt  of  deadh,  and  laid  the  baUle  wa.pte$ 
S'  iU  pre«9in|^  forvard  lo  the  figrht,  they  broke 
Through  Aamea  of  atdphmf,  and  »  night  ci  toookc. 
Till  slaughter^  legipnii  ftlPd  the  trench  beloar. 
And  boie  their  fieree  ftrengeis  to  the  fea. 

.High  on  the  works  the -minf^ing  boats  engage; 
The  battle,  kindled  into  teu2^1d  cage, 
With  shoiwers  of  boUeta  and  with  stonnt  of  fire 
Barns  in  full  ftiry ;  heaps  on  hieaps  expire,. 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  eo«fiis'dly  die. 
And  loiit  in  one  promiscuous  oamage  lie. 

How  many  geneaous  Britona  meet  their  ^ttons, 
Kew  to  thft-^ld,  aod  heraes  in  the  Uoom  I 
Th'  illastrioua  youths,  that  left  their  nativo.shore 
To  march  where  Britona  mavcr  mareb*d4>tfo«e^ 
(O  fatal  love  of  feane !  O  glorionaiheat. 
Only  destnicti^  to  thebraT^asid  grest  1) 
After  snob  toils  o'erconw,  sack  dajtytra  past, 
Stretch'd  on  Bavanan  rampMta  breathe  their  lasK 
But  hold)  my  Mnse,  may  no  complainUftppear, 
Xo^blot  thi^  day  with  80  ungratefiil  lean 
While  Mariboroogh  lives,. Brkaaaia's  stars  dis* 

lieiise 
A  friendly  light,  aad  shine  in  ianocenrak 
Plunging  through  seas  of  bkwd  his  fieryiHaPd 
Wherever  bis  friends  retire,  or  foea  succeed;' 
Those  he  si!p;7orts,  thetc  drh^M  to  sudden  flight. 
And  turns  the  %'«rious  fortune  of  the  fight. 
•  Foiiyear,  grpat  man,  renowned  ia  araisvfasbaar. 
To  brave  the  tferickest  terronrs  of  the  war,. 
JSoT  hazard  thns,  confas'd  in  croM-ds  of  fbes,. 
Britaania-s  «alstT,  and  the  world*s  repose { 
I^et  nations  anxious  &>r  thy  life  abate  . 

Tb  is  scorn  of  danger,  and  oolitempt  of  fata^ 
Thou  ilv'st  not  for  thyself;  thy  queen  demands. 
Conquf  St  and  peace  from  thy  victoriotis  faands| 
Kingdums  and  empires  in  thy  foftune  join,   -      < 
And  Europe^  desttnjr  depends  on  thine,  1 

At  length  the  loag^dispuled  pass  tbey  gaia^ ' 
By  crowded  armies  fortify^d  in- vain; 
The  wiir  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavariaafs. yields 
4n{i  s^  their  camp  with  British  legpons.£UVl«     . 
So  Belgian  mounds  bear  on  tlieir  shalteifd  aidBa 
The  sea'a  whala  weight  ineoeasU  with.eirelling 
Bnt  if  the  rmhrng  wave  a  passage  finds,    [^tdca^') 
Enrag'd  by  watery  noons,  and  ♦anring  wiMla*    • 
The  treinMiiif  peasant  sees  bis  coCmtr/  roand  • 
CovprM  withtemflt8ts,:aod  ha  oeeaaaaroira^ 

The  few  ranit<ng#D««diapevst  in  flight, 
(Reftise  or«w<rtrd«,  and  gtcanuigs  of  ei%hl) 
In  every  rastlmg  wind  the  victor  heat, 
And  M«riberOt^h>s46nn  in  every  shadow  ter. 
Till  the  dark -cope  of  night  with  kind -amkrata 
Be^t  ivl»  the  rent,  «a4  covers  their  disfaoe. 

To  Ponaveit,  witk  vmesiatad  forse,. 
'|[|)e  ^1^  tie^rkMf  ^iiBf  bep^  it9  ocnne^  J 


Tlia^^oiiitliral  ■insiBwH,»nitHk  pi^wt^ik^ 
Whaiaier  spoils  Bavarian  aammeryreida 
(The  Danuhet'a  pnat  iaoiaasr),  aritanaaaalwrra. 
The  luod.of  «nua«,and  at^port  of  wavac 
With  ms^aitiaes  ol  death,  iiaatniottve  balla. 
And  cannon  doem'd  to  batter  laairiaeiVa>aila» 
The  victor  finds  each  4»iddanosawni  aUr4, 
And  turns  their  fury  00  their  goiity  lord. 

Deluded  prinee!  how  ia  thy  groatnasa  erset. 
And  all  the  gaady  dream  ef  empiiB  teat. 
That  proudly  set  thee  on  a  flua^d  thraaa. 
And  giade  imajiiaafy  eeahns  thyowfr! 
Thy  troops,  that  now  behind  the  -Dannba  jocn. 
Shall  shortly  seek  Air  shaitier.4omllhalRliaci. 
Nor  fiud  it  theve!  Surraonded  with  aiasam^ 
Thou  hon'st  the  aashita nee  of  the  <Oallio  aatna  ; 
The  Gallic  ama  in  safety  Shall  advanee. 
And  cmwd  thy  standards  withtbapowvr  of! 
While,  to  ejialt  thy  doaas,  th>  espiHaq:  «aii|: 
Shares  thy  desfeructwa,  smd  adoiwa  ch^Mi. 

Unbounded  foonags  aad^eompassinB  jwi  aM, 
Temperinir  each  olbcr  in  tbeTiotea^ammA, 
Alternalely  pieclaias  hins  good  indl great. 
And  make  the  hevo  andthei  4 


Long  did  be  atrive  %h*>obdui«teibartof|^fla' 
By  jtfofier'il  innae<v  butienfr  baataatcitii'aniA  ; 
TiU,  fir'd  at  lengthy  ho  thiaks  H  valvt»  afsaR 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  aknaDeo*iisar.  <  • 
In  vengeanee  lioufc'd,  the  saidienlfiUa.faia  hm!A 
With  sword «nd  fire,  aad  ravages  tkeJami^ 
A  thousand  villages  to  asiieatmma^wn 
In  cFackKnjt flames  a  thoasand  tor<lPttafcws.' 
To  tha  thick  woods  the^imotiy  flod(hoet»4ail,i 
And  mixtwithbelbviaa'heTdaoQkilUildl^tileiit; 
Their  trembling  |onls  lahe  eMUhen  shMti^takfj 
And  cries  of  infants  sooad  is  eileryibMiiirl  > 
The  Meteningdpidier  flaten  somiwsi8lBrii$< « ■ 
Loth  to  obey  his  leadcffVi  jtebcoiaaamldsy  i'<r 
The  leader  gne(ve%  by  i^euerouslpfta  aam^*4^^i' 
To  sfe  hia.|ufit  ooMMaids  ac^wvlioho^dc'*    *      ' 

But  now  the  traisiMt  teiHble.'firam  lar  •  i  '  •  ' 
In  shriller  elaogora  aainMtea  the>wqBi;<r  -  Uk        * 
Confedoiatednuns  in' fatter  conadrtherftyt/.-)  «  : 
And  echoing kiUa the  iood  alann*iqpdat9  s  m  '^-^ 
(Pallia's  pntiad  etaadards,  to  ««vai^^>ki*ti/ 
U«£ufi  their  gilded  lilies  m  the  iefaidi|/   i^'l-u      i 
The  daNing,piiuoe  his  blaatad  hopaa  itntiara,  ^  1 
And,  ivh>W  the.thidi  embatUaAkosI  ka  hitftm 
StreHpUtont iudeepiarvay,  aad dmatHaHuHgrti, 
Hia  heart  dilates,  >and  glories  ia  biaatrtagth.  • 

The  fetal  day  it<mrgMyr<Masrbiiei|n,»   11  : 
Thai  the  grieved  wiorid  had  loagdesir^iafejin;  : 
States  that  their  near  oaptixity  kaaiokn'di  -<i  • 
Armies  of  nfrrtrta  that  in  esiiagvoanU,    1 
Sighs  inw.  the  d«pth  of  .g»)omy  ihajgideistwiK 
And  priyers  in  bittaniess  of  sail  jweftiiMy    '* 
Europe's  kxid  cries,  that  PkwvideeeeasMulXi, ' 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  ntleQgth'|M«virilfi|  :    * 
rhe  day  was.coMa  whea  Ueaaui  darijin^tlbehov 
His  care  aiido«id«wc<of  the  wosid'<bafc>r.  ^  « 

Behold  in  anAil  asarch  and  dioaAshiaf  • 
The  tong^«[tended  sqnadronaehapatitolr  twyl  ' 
Death,  ih  approaching  terrible,  imparta 
An  anxious  koreour  to  the  kravest  kaarti  ; 
Yet  do  thair^eatingbreestB<fe«iamltl*s  airily    * 
And  thirst  of  gkiiy.qaalls  thwlevaef  ilUk 
No  vulgar  leaia  een  British  minds  ortsCMlr 
Heat  of  eeav^e,  aod  nobis  node  af  eoal^ 
P'erloek  the  lbe,«dva«tag^kyidsiiost^ 
LestefthiaiMmh«i^aqd>eo^taiftikiatiMt{  : 
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That  unprfrvokVithey  would  hsve  fearM  td  past ; 
Nur  km  Mtt'toniii  cmilop  fMtamnWW  band*, 
When  ber  proud  foenngMontbmrborderifltaods. 

But  O,  ntjrMoie,  wlmt  nutfiben  wilt  thou  Bod 
To  8ii%  thB  MteoA  troopt  in  battle  joinM !       > 
MethinUI  katr tbe drams tumultaouis coand 
Th«  victoifi*  riioutfl  nnd  dyi»|f  groans  confound,  '« 
The^rwdft*  bortt  of  y*MMm  tend  the  «lifea, 
And  aJl  the  thhiadar  oftha  battle  rise.       [proved, 
' Twas  tkmpe^  Mariborou|di*t  iMgbiy  aoal  wa« 
That,  in  the  sboek vf  ch«rftii{(  boaU  tifVftiov'dv 
Amidst  cmdoa^n,  ImmMn-,  aad  deupmr, 
ExaittMiVlttlhilkednadAi)  seenea  of  wari 
In  peacafal  thoufrht  the  Meld  of  death  tafveyVt, 
To  himHrng  aqnttdroas  f«at  the  timely  ftid, 
Inspii'd  reinila^  battalionit  to  mpifge, 
A«d  laKigfat  the daabtHil  battt» where UMge. 
So  wbm  m  Mnal  by^diWiM  «MDttaMl 
With  ritiappiteinpeite  shaikaf  a  igirtlty  laiid» 
SncKiM  atf  tat»  <»^er  p«rfe  ivitaimia  pM«^ 
Calm  avHk  serona  he  diiineii  the  ferkMn  blast; 
And,  pleaa»dthf  Alarifltfatjr's  oniara  to  perform,  ' 
Rides  iBithf  whiriwfaid,  «nd  diMota  the  storm. 

But  s«B,tho  hauirMy  booebftld'  tftmpe  advaooe ! 
lite dnadof  Raiopei,  aadtht  pride  of  Pranc«k 
The«iaz?s  adiolearteiwh  prieateaoklier  knowt, 
And  witbAfi^BenMslovvofoonqueatglowa; 
Proudly  ibe  ftiavdiesiMi,  and  roid  of  fear 
Xaughs  Atithe^aknigofthe  Britith  apeart 
Vain  insotencel.'wttb  aativeftMdctti  hratw. 
The  Main  giit^ii. sterna thg  hifhest  bI«v»9 
ContCTipfsid  half  «re  their  ao«lt  bytarna, 
Sanbiilalihft'Btislorycin  each  wsmrior  bums; 
Sotth  Aiqhia^^iB  hi  .'hiaamrCh*  imparttttit  day 
And  ai].thh>fiiteaf/h>sgrBat  roauawh lay: 
A  thouartidfionflnaiietiottis  that  asight  claim 
TriumphantkHMlB^  aM  iBoomstai  fiime, 
ConfiiM'd.in«iia«d8  of  iHorioM  acttona  He, 
And  trdo^tfo|.betwaa«ndiatMig»ishlddie* 
O  Donnet|;hoi»0an«lhehohl  thy  firte« 
And  not  the.wnKhtfi  vi  thiy y^ath t«iate( 
How  cai|d.at6tli»my^thebm««vtbe  yoang, 
Fall  in  the  adupd  ofwar,  and  lie  vsmaof  t 
In  jofhalinanqnaflt  he  vesignvlMa^neath,. 
And,  fill'd  wttbifinplsRid'a  itlory.amttea  in  d«alh. 

Tbe.twihheghiB,tbe  OaHiesqaadmnawfy, 
CompalM  m  tnmiB  to  meet  i«>e  ihte  they  shun ; 
ThoftMndaoflfiery  steeds  with  ironads  transftit'd, 
Fioatiiucjmgeiev  with  their  dead  mhsberi  wixt, 
*Midstb(}aptof  speavraad  standafdidlrive»around, 
Liertftthe  JHmbe^Uoodv  wUr!po<rtBdro«^M. 
Troops  of>baidywitfaa»  bam  <m  thediefMt  8oaMt» 
Or  soondih^hotdeftef  the  rapid  Rbdfies 
0£  iritrt^the.flKiiie  her  Aoweryfltlife'drridito, 
Or  whe«fr(tha  dUif»  thrangb  wmdmip  ^neyardi 
In  heaptiithasrottitighiHbWs  sweep  away,  ffflides, 
And  iHtOiSeythitttMaa  their  Moated  eorpaooneay. 
BeQmrBlaiihBmf8«tMnadB  the  OimI«  with  w»ld  af:- 
Bebolda  tbeYariMMhaMB  oOthe  fight;      [fright. 
His  wannr.htihartf /that  w  oft  htdistood 
Pla^  iafteklf  <tf  dcatb^  and  ttieaMi  of  Meod, 
So  wont  tl«  gnprded.eDBDry  to  reaHn 
And  risQ  tnamphant  in  the  fhttt  breach^ 
Or  jHM»e  the  haohcn  Ibeta  renoteatliMi) 
The  hardy  veteram  with  tram  resigns;     - 

Unlbiiiniade'IUlanll  Oh;  wte>  eaft  nama. 
The  panga  of  rage,  of  sonow,  aiKl  of  ahame, 
That  wKbrniattttomlk  in  thy  bosom  awett'd, 
lYheo  flaitthim'M«%tthyhr«victtm»pafapett'd, 


THK  CAMPXMN/ 
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Thine  dktty  son  ]^ffi«f d  with^iMewUy  ^n«d„  -'*'«' 
ChoM  in  M  hldbdy  and  gaiiptagfimitba  graioidv'' 
ThyaetfinlMadhgehyrtherie*trhh|ftS'     .     • 
The  chief,  (ha  f«thOT»ttiidrtheiaptiTei(i«rrptr:  .    - 
An  Engliah  Mttte  it  toweVd  with  ganenMSiWioa^  > 
And  in  th' unhappy  ittan  forgets  the  fofrf. -^ 
Greatly  distreet  1  :thT loadrddmplaintft lorhearvu 
blame  hoithe  titmaof  Ihte,  rnidfdbanoh  al  wao$ 
<3ive  thy  brave  fbeatlidr  daetiwrJbtiish  to  tfwtr  - 
The Ihtal  fiddly .OTdtgroA  lea'deva  won, 
Tlie  field  whence  famrd  £irenio-bore  away 
<>nty  ibn  second  hooomi*  of  the  dayt 

With  Ifeoda  of  goro^  that  Aoaa  the  vanqoiaTd 
fell.  .  .      , 

The  mirsherstagniite,  and  the  Jsivarsiawelh     ^  ' ' 
Mountains  of  sitfin  Htth4*a^d  upon  the  greond^  ' 
Or  'midst  the  roaringa  of  thp  D  jnube-di^wn'd;  ^ 
Whole  captive  hosta  the  donquerdrdetatns 
In  pninftil  bondage,  and  ingioriout  chaittsr  ' 

EVo  those  who  'xcape  the  fetters  and  ih<r«wooi)t 
Nor  seek  the  ibitunea  of »  happidrhmd,  "- 

Their  raging  Wng  dfabonottTH  tot  6omplaia 
Mariboroo9h*s  great  work^  And  finish  Uie^efett^^ 

Ph>m  MeittninghaD'h  high  dooaes,  and  Atigt^ 
bnrg^s  wAllsy  / 

The  dibtaitt  btttla  drives  th'  inaiillang  OMli^ 
Freed  by  tke  ttnour  of  the  vibtor'ivnimei   r .    <.: 
The  resciiM  sUtat  his  great  protection  elaim;  * 
WhHst  IHm«  th»  approach  of  hih-  deHwrer  waita,^ 
And  iongi  «D  open  her  obteqnteda  gietesf 

The  hero^breaat  still  9welb  with  groat  dliai^) 
In  every  thonght  the  tewtviog  genius  thines) 
If  to  the  foir  hit  dmadfiii  eensan  he  UenriN 
O'er  the  wide  roHtment  hit  msnrch  extends  ^ 
If  sieges  in  his  labonring  thoaghts  ate  fbrm'd|.    1 
Gamps  u\pe  aasaelted^  and  ail  army  'ttornf d ; 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  soul  w  bent, «.     . 
The  fiite  of  BnnopetarnaMk  ila  event.    - 
WbatpdUtant  land,  what  tejrioa,  can  aAnd         ^ 
An  action  worthy  hia  victorhMa  a*v>rd^ 
Where  will  he  nctct  the  ilyiar  OanI  deCtat^ 
To  make  the  series  of  hit  tails-complete  ^-^    • 

WJM'ra  the  swolA  Rhine  rnahing  with  all  it»f)rce 
Divides  the  heatdenatiena  in  itHtictirse^  .^ 
While  each  contracta  its  hoheds^  or  wider  tfNfWtt 
Enlarged  or  straiten*di  aa  thit  tirlMr  fioni,  '^ 

On  GaHia*6  side  a  mighty  bulwark  atand%       -  ! 
That  all  the  wfdcMatended.plaiH  eih  •  A«nda; 
Twice*  fhicethe  war  was  htndh^tiaa.  itlry  VI .  >  T 
The  irictor*«  rage»  and  twice  haa  ehunfrd-^ta  aide| 
As  oft  jelnde  wrieAea,  wfth  the  prise  o*«i3oy^«    : 
Have  tlie  loDjgtniDiieroa  itifWeHf  employ M.....  & 
Hither  oortttighty  ehitf  hiaaisM  dtnecei^- 
Hence  futnrar  trhimpha  torn  the  eer  expeota;  —  ~ 
And4hoeg^tfaedo^atarhad<it»ceiiraabegwi»   " 
Canriea  hia  aiwa  stfll  eaawr'to  tbe&Mii   -  - 
Fntton  thagtorioue aotieitk he  fiMgeta 
The  ohenge  ef  sraaoesi  end  iatoreate  eif  hoAti ; - 
N»  tolls  aretphitdh)  that^oao  davgetahow^       *  <^ 
No  dhaei  anlewly,  th'ateentaie  a-fbr^^         -  r  T 

The  roving  Oenl,  (to  hiaioee  bonnda  »B9er»in*d^ 
Lf>ama  to  Ineeeip  withn  hiswat^ve  land*  .  s"  -  ^, 
Butsooftnatthe«4elorihiiahhtJ^i»aspNe#y  t  :»  T 
From  httl^hmy'ftwnfretrrhm.teatiiei^.hii.fllai) 
Such  dire  iiepiessiottwhi  hit  hf^avtciema^^fpiti^ 
Of  Marlboceeeh^a  awmd^  '«ifd  Hoohfltei^  §m 
In  vein  BattannVa  mighty  chief  ^waett.  - 

Their  xtaedy  bovatftS)  wvdt]haeaie4retareaWi>  iy:< 
They  fly  tbe^cuiaiuetei^i  arpkwechiag.iKweti  r 
That  beenthe4Mft«f armi«B4«^  Mf^;  ^  < " 
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Sceptren  and  thvoAM  are  deitinM  fo^ofyer 
Whose  boatted  anctMry  ■«  Mgb  extendi 
That  m  the.pagaa  godi  hMineasa  eiMk«, 
Coipes  from  alar,  in- gratitude  to  owa     - 
The  great  snpporter  of  his  father's  throne; 
What  tides  of  gloiy  to  his  bototti  ran, 
Ciasp'd  id  tb'  embraces  of  Ibe  godlite  man !  ' 
How  were  htaeyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fttt 
To  see  such  firawith  so  muchsweeCnew  mixt. 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  turn'd  and  finrsh'd  for  the  camp  or  court ! 

Achillea  thu»  was  form'd  with  ensry  grace. 
And  Nirtius  shone  hut.  in  the  second  place : 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almigbty  Rome 
(Divinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloom, 
That  Cytherca's  fragrant  breath  bcstoVd) 
In  all  the  channsof  his  bright  mother  gfow'd. 

"The  royal  youth  by  Marlborough's  presence 
chaim'd, 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm*d, 
On  Landau  with  mjouhled  fiiry  fi>ais» 
I>ischa<ges  all  the  thunder  on  its  waJ^s,  , 

O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the 

^ht, 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
increas'd  in  titles,  ind  with  conquesto  crown'd. 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
<<lcarnig  iu  borders  from  usurping  foes. 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms; 
And  Traerbacti  flueh  the  terrour  of  his  arms : 
S«itcd  on  rocks  her  proud  foundations  shake, 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  bold  attacJc. 
Plants  ail  his  batteries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  fiill'n  before. 
Scar'd  at  hit  near  approach,  great  Louis  fears 
Vengeance  reserv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
forgets  his  thirst  of  uni\  eraal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey; 
jH»  arms  he  ands  on  vain  attempts  emplov'd, 
Th  ambitious  projects  for  his  race  deslroy'd, 
.  The  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign, 
And  lives  of  millions  sacrific'd  in  vain. 

Such  are  th'  effects  of  Anna's  royal  cares: 
By  her,  Britaynia,  great  in  foreign  wars. 
Ranges  through  nations,  wheresoe'er  disjoin'd. 
Without  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th'  unfettered  Ister's  sutes  are  free. 
And  taste  the  sweeU  of  En^.ish  liberty: 
But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
I^neath  the  constant  influence  of  her  eye! 
Whilst  in  diOiisWe  shower  her  boaiftiesM 
Like  Heaven^s  iodulgence^  awi^desoend  on  all. 
Secure  the  happy,  succour.the  distrest, 
Make  every  subject  glad,  anda  whole  people  blest. 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia'^  wars  rehearse, 
in  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithftrt  verse ; 
That,  if  such  nt»nhtn  can  o'er  time  pievajL 
May  tell  po»terity  the  wondrous  talc. 
When  actions,  Unadorn'd,  ans  faint  ^nd  weak,*  : 
Citoes  and  countries  tsm^t  be  taught  to  speak;' 
Oods  may  descend  in  factions  fyom  the  skies,  ' 
And  nvert  frbm  fWeir  ooi^  beds  ^rise ; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  T^hh  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrowM  blaze. 
Marlborough's  exploits  appesr  dfvinelv  bright. 
And  prcmdJy  shine  in  their  own  native  light; 


bcKurti 
And  those  wh^  paidt  Iftem  tr«Mtpr«SseiH^tt  aao9t. 

,    ■    '  '     '  '■'■■  '  '•  I*" 

COWLEY'S  EPITAIVOIPIflBniRU^ 

TRANSLATED  BY  MIt.  iippj^io^.  ' 

From  life's  iupci#iowa  cat«f^Mliiti$ni, 
'  His  debt  of  human  toil^tisehat^^ 
Hera  Capky  lies!  ba«BatbilhiaiMM«' 
To  every  worldly  interest  dead; 
With  decent  pofciiyi.  coBtent, 
Hia  hows  of  <4ise.|ioiJ4}yv4pea^} 
To  fortuua>  goods  •»  foe  piu^t. 
And  hating  wealth  by  all  carest 
'Tis  true  heV  desd;  for  oh!  ttoir  smail 
4^spotof«s«Fth.is«owiiiaa{l:    .  .,     .  . 
Ob  I  wish  tM  «arM)  may  .lightily  Jay^ . 
And  «i(ar|r  canr  ^  ^<iv  awayj  '  . 
Briagflawera;  Ihaf^llocMii^dTOiialiruic 
To  life  dfioeas'd,  fitofleringfr.  .    .,    ,  , . 
And  9W0^t^  around  th^dptoat  stroF*     • 
yfhihA  y9i  with  lifa  his  ashas  fii<«v». . .     . 


•      .-       >  •;  ■«<  /.iMf  I'M 

Hic  inter  coryios,  cuBlhrosa  otasnnBnaiideinBs; 
Nos  oantare-paass  qmniam  rswirnnaiiitii  snshii. 


,^„  ,.»^  ^»«r».am  TrnirrnhiniHai»»ii^ 

Dicamus  londes  heroam  (utj  M6pse,<aalaoii^ 
Tempora  trannhont  aic  IvtaasnscnlvhM^  At  ntenc 
Die  age,  quoi  nostra  mlrhnrf  rniirminn  ■anwin  ' 

Mopsta,    Tityre,  «uD(Mwddantiiff«ia  pia  aanneln 
t       landum,  -   :m>  «•<•>•     I 

Otia  qui  dedarint  nobisrplachiaiiiqnc  qoieteBD;  i 
Scilicet  illurura  resoneBlfenaomiatylns/i  n'  f- 
Qui  dignabantarrogniiiuloiraniMasi.-  r.tf|oiaut*; 

T,    Tanta  haad.ioonveniiiBt)  fasmilnMnnki^e 
Sed  quonihm  in'mapDitifdioaat,  volaiMeaakie^; 
Ipse  DHLS,  Golielflie,  canamilaiiideiqBvMaanaf  i 
Nam,  quoajuagatctDor,  ntmii  ttiDxt^ftre-dBbtiC 

M.    Tunc  nsihi  Phceha  siava,'  MroaB^uaAtMte 
canenti^  •      .       .-ii  >  \  .^  *^[.tt  ij 

Ne  culpa  inganii  illoraili«;iinna«td^JMi*avasM]H 

'T.    Ast egonec  PhiaBbnOk ottro,  .P|M»lrivo'a«niiH, 
Carmina  namque  mifai  «editnunctiMi|ma-aBdtfiSti. 

A/.  St«|;iioctilliistiBprUa)tfonimste|nmafti»bhlri, 
Santmagisofiiatftpra^Hisvittutibnaaaafaait  :^ 

T.  8i  KfS  est  regit  immhnea qui  pecaoiteaMftnft; 
Tgm«|uot  regna  tenat  G«iltafasiii«i  quot^uaMarid ! 

M.  Indytus  Isic  Mavon,'  aapienaiuBC'alUra 
Palla8,i  .•.•>):'  mriMi*  ■ 

Vulnerat  ille  annis,  focan  md  i*alaithiittsL  /  . 

Th  ^oando vias  Falagi  tantdmntv  molaanpednim 
Sustulit  ad  mibes  mara  se,' Atttequfi4Uatabat.  - 

Af.  ibianda'telkuKm  tetigenmt^  Araadaalanaies 
Pani  deo  Aroadiae  tenarooi'mftetai^imaaaif  awo. 

T.   Tunc  iterum   totan  :«^asaDa*i  ofcodiilaiaiae 
-    '     campus^  .  f   ,  ■  .  I  .,.-. 

MiseeBt  paslx>res  itsram  aymphmqaaciioreasu* 
,      M,  L%t|ts  gramineis  lusit  tunc  agnus  in  agris, 
Ploribus  atque  novis  h<£dt  iirtiloer^  pelhlcl. 

T.  9uantus  cntt  victor  GNifichn^  quatiAo  po- 
Vicit  coida,  hostes  vidt,  vicitquifr  sei^Mum !    ^pelJi 

'^        ». 

■  These  verses 'occasioned  Mr.  AdditMTs  being 
elected  ii|to  Magdalen  Coflegi.      • 
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I>igiia  tribus  regnis,  et  Unto  dtgna  nnifi^* 

Sic  sol,  quam  Stellas,  majori  luce  refiilget   ^  j 

JIf.  S«l  qualis  sf^lis  mical  inter  luna  miaores,  - 

Tali^/!«Pllfci9Ct9f9tapfii^TmwTid9^ai^  [mur,' 
T,  At  quae  noo  illis  dudc,  Tityre>  digna  prece- 

Ladere  qui  pecofl,  pecorisque  dedere  magistris  ?  ' 
M.  JBtmift%m,m¥eiMaw»,.  4*Mi»  dopwr^i^t  quie- 
T.  £t  8eq9  «aikM  4Xome(  «4AUi  n^nuaquo  I  [temi 

iotftMOT'JlimiMmv  CMfmieBMlU  ^ML  iSegr. 


ON  THR  nr,T(mi^  or  jrrm?  mm  am 

'  TMMUtKLAJ9T>, 

.UrCEH  T.HB  BATTL6  OF  XHJEi  BOYWE '. 

Cum  Domini  iiifpkient«x«ttaMt  lenm'  cutenas, 
Tota  ntiMM  i»  Marteitt,  ititestittovque  iaborfes, 
Integri  Quicunqlie'i^teft  tfdtre  -tatiiiilttts' 
(CotfMra«rft«o?  tttirfl  vfrtmr)  iiyvittenltt  misBi, 
ExosaiR  luctaqaa  tmhunt  et  «arc«r»  vitam$ 
Latd  agri'daiM8'hQi|l!i«icimt,  aftpera  rtita 
lAixuriant  «glfct0  a|Aiiainiili»  MttAttnuir  leriis 
Nulios  adest,  cultorque-deett.  querentibas  arvis. 
Pufim  turba  dolis  instat  peregrina  sacundif, 
Njitivaoiqac  premtt  tas«iva  ptttentia  plebem ; 
In  l««!iyaias»#^qe  pninii^  abit,  Q»aQi(i»MKt  ubique 
Communes  luctus,  tultuque  laborat  in  uno. 

Pk-cceps  in  tardat  sic  crevit  Hibernia  pflettas, 
£t«iMiiTlMitiinr  matuniit  ilia  ruiiiie  e 
F^ate'enBtoftaBtvaaqnaqiODii  Hadice  dtgna, 
Si  .minoi'  InrMQdii  Oallcfaii  fenietal.  tna^ . 
■  iAf)s^i«i'M«iigiMflraiBdUdinn  reaotata-qiiaateiii, 
Inspeni*  Mriraiff»  tata^  Nassove*  TOtamum  ■ 
UKOtk*%4^  Uag&raiaopitos  aoscitae  igpes. 
Te  dure  qnas  fecit  strages!  quai  pntlia  movit  1 
Dam  ^anvX  <«plw»>  et  capipo  aan^oia  iteiidat» 
Assidua  andaalpara^Bn^o  pesfta  soronss, 
£t«tipata  gcarik-sub  pOndere«y«iba  Ctuiiontis. 
'  Hm^tpjotmrni  GtoMir^iigientiaiodmpit  bostes 
Vindnc^)«cy»/tialMt  paitem  .waiqnarnqoe  ;raiim : 
PlwDfadiC  t«iapei>ai  henoobniit; c«ii*via iUn 
Qianle eaditiivutaBqiie cvitat tBiam\» femim. ' 
->  tAHctarai  dona  ^6nias  dificct  Hqgienda  aaquace^ 
Infidft  sew  credit  moritura  paludi. 
His^'HiaAihasloDfoiso.safcvH  ifiberaia  laetiSy 
lui|Mriuuu€«pnUi  tandem  iodSinata  tyvanni 
'Nekiticaaipetit  vincla;  optuftaaque  eaftenas 
lndaiibt>Btqfli»  jngo>  •GufialBU'«iiiiiata  superbit* 

Genaaimhmi  ddecta  Deo  I  nimiumqueBfitaani 
MMeab  haac  u  esandantia  gamdia*  nnUue 
FnBbfi«fi^*do|avet  dodis  >  band  ignobile  iktam 
'  LHtitMB  Aimioa  mon  castigaveoak  SBStas. 
Ilk  triumpbato  toti<s  securn^  abitoste, 
Rxukteia  0lti  aMe^iiil&aris  fidai  avititf 
Alif  .tandem  ocrubuit  pietate  insignia >tttaraiit. 
H«4'«iiki')Hpuil«iaae8  v««ennda  mole^cadaTeH 
AMiia  Imnor  voMksi  et  iraatia  Into  aenectnfe ! 
HMiipsetaal  hc«  pri^ca  fidea!  et  bcUica  vtitns 
fiuandahabilnraparaB'f . 

Musa,  Umen  taceas  intempesfeim  dolores, 
BMpomancv:tucBa;  noa  hoc  sine  mmiiae  SMtm 

« From^  the  Aca^misB  Oxoniensis  G  ratulatlo  pfo 
eK«i>t»t»  s^rfu^U&iioi  lUgis.  Gulicimi  ex  Hibernia 
redita*  OxQMi«^  k  Tbeatro  $hcidgiuaaO|  Anno 
Dom.  1 690. 

.  *  T^  peat  dol^e  of  Scbomberg,  wbote  death 
has  been  lamented  by.  many  of  our  poets. 


Pamam f4«e«^t|%rT«9lPi^«lieb»ei boa ailft^:  ^ 
JEmula  4^v4Mt  TVlW  P»c^iliK  <b«ifMM»«'     ^fftoMi 

Victricem,  #^4m»  ^jridik^  pcM)|kMaim>9ttreate«l^ 
SentiM ^J^((ta« inalwo JpiKirpm^vir^B.. y ..   . m 
StN)  caveat,  4H9irM^iii<^«Upm  ifieilt^ilipftaraadeiit 
or  cavfi|A,.nimio  1^  .Wffl^e  wmMrfwij  in  beat^^  :• 
lmiqF«a»  lauinqiie  4wi«ut  taia  M^gnkowmmau  •  ^2 
Ifisai^o  taoftoip  P#ro€t  indulgere^to^d^-.     r  y'i 
Parce,  Jaoobe,  ultra  W<n^  i«wt;ier<iJriiiia«  * .. ,  .• 
Disceri^^  frutitr»  nmicliige^  fipMtW.bottorei^  x. 
Sera  ^^  veniiMilt  tK9dpm.#iiapiri%  ii«r»         ^ 
Nunc  quererisj  qwanqwm^.QiM-mto*'  libi  Jet» 
£t  nisi  creidldcras  lalliiqi  uxprfi^avtir  >.  >  [fiiifMty 
Jam  Ist^  pdte^aa  pl»atdii#  d«l»>u»  Bntauaia* 
Et  rexjf^e  gregfi|i»if«to  m^^^  pat4raiim,s   -■ 
Se4  AmoM^  PajrcfliiO^stai^y^f  ^  fkoniiNTQoabilM  ordo. 


CAMM  MOirrA0&J&,''AH^l6Sn0,'X 

8CACCARI1   GANCBLLARIO,    iBRARII     MSFECTO, 
BI8LA  BBOttrnMUBWOOMtllitn^  «C.  "^ 

Ctjy  tanta  auribas  tms^Wrepat  Vatum  neq^i^fi* 
mbrum  turba,  nihil  est  cur  qu^raris'^Iiqui^.iipi- 
sitatu^  tibi  cootigisse^  ubi  pra^arum  Ui^  :ak:gu- 
mentum  meis  etlam  numeris.  Tipl,iftuffi  co]f)spqpE- 
eris.  ,  Quantum  virtute'b^Hicaj^raestaqtlSriWAvi* 
recent  ex  rel^us  gcstis  iestatur.  glonia;.  qjuam-Y^o 
in  humanioribuj^  pads  studiis  non  e^nlnef^a^, 
indicio  isiint  quos  nuper  in  lucem  emisimua  ^^i^ 
cull,  ^uod  SI  Congrevius  ille  tuus  difinps^-tCio 
aolet,  furore  correptus  materlam  baiiq  non  exf  r- 
nassel,  vix  tatiti  esset  ipse  pax,  ut  ilia  laDUrofojir 
tot  pcrditissimls  poetis  taoi  misere  decant^^ta* 
At,  dum  alios  iiisectorj  mei  ipsius  o|>Utu8  luisse 
videor,  qiii  baud  minores  forsan  ex  Latiuiif  tibi 
mole^ias  ali^^turus  sum,  quam.quas  iUl  ex  yi^rQa* 
cuiis  suis  caroiinibus  attult;runt;  nisi  quod  inter 
ipsos  cruciatus  lenimentum  all  quod  dolori  triboat 
toribehti  vaiietas.  Nee  quidem  unquam  additci 
possem,  ut  poema  patrio  sermone  cunsrriptnm 
oculis  tuis  subjicfereni,  qui  a^  itttis  cooatibus  caet€* 
ros  omnes  scribendo  non  miuus  deterres,  <ivmm 
favendo  excitavcns. 

'  Humanitatis  tua 

Magd.  Colt  cuitor  devotissimus, 

Oxou.  1697,  JoSEPHUS  AottX30N» 


PAX  GUUBlMi  AmPICIIS  EUROPM 
;  nSDDITA,  1«97. 

PoswiVAM  ingeus  daimorque  virOm,  sUrpitiaque 

tubarum, 
Atque  omuis  belli  ceciclit  fragoc;  aspiceCs8ar» 
du^  tibi  soUciti,  turba.importuna,  poets 
Munera  dcducunt:  generosap  a  pectore  flamm#, 
Dij^.qup  ^rmorum  efHgieSi  simulaohraque  belli 
Tristia^Iffugciant:  0  tandem  absiste  triumphis 
Expletus,penitusquc  ;jiiiuio  totum  exoute  Marten, 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos.numeroso  niilite  campi 
Mispentur,  aolito  nea  fqrv^nt  frvg  tuiwilta;      '    ^ 
Stat  circum  alter  quies^ purToque innixusaratrt 
Desertas  fpssaa,  ^t  c;vftra  mii^aQtia.ottvtri*     *' 
Rusticusiovei:tU»tfciti^.fcirmuliB«\M$tnaM  I    a     - 
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jiQiiwidB^ovftQQifVenBBBm  im^i>n9  agrOi* 
Jamqife  n^r  viilliini  «t  uminmiiia  longa  viMSoit 
BkfMctata  wfrtt}  jafti  *propticiHicitU.  rideiit  > 
Vere  aovo ;  insnetOB  mimbruir  mcolo  cuteM, 
JLvmriMliqtie  Mli|«t  tmgmteittm  s&ngtiiiietaiMfleiii. 

Aspias  vt  toto  ^xeitns  ▼enit  adFona  iiwindo 
iMllonito  inTifeM  iedem»  et  oonfiia  rtiiQit 
Oppida,  el  eT«i«ot  iammarura  tufMne  mcnoa! 
Vi  trapidos  venmi  Afmalat,  trigtdfqae  HlMtiam 
Inquirit  sariem,  attcmitis  «it  tpfctat  txselHs 
SaminitiM  torrps,  et  tadhiic  polhita  croore 
fl«Bina>  iamoflOBqae  Omondi  Tofnere  eanpotf ! 

Bie,  ubi  satA  jacaaidisparao  inMeta  cerabro, 
Jif<|tie  mterruptis  biscontdivortta  mtiris, 
WxHhim  tntreptdiis'  fixit,  eoi  tempAjra  dudam 
Bndanaes  palnMe,  paregriaaqoe  iaitnit  obsmbnt. 
Jlla  nieiiB  acifem  in  medtam,  qua  ferrea  graodo 
SpamtL  ftiarit  circain,  et  piambi  deiwitiiiniis  imber^ 
Solpbaream  noetett,  tetiwqaa  bitamine  oobaf 
Ingmlitnr,  crebroque  rabcnteni  ftilfuce  ~ 
Ut  Tario  anfractu,  et  disjectitandiqi 
Moenia  di9cad|iBt»8oopalifqaa ' 


Desupar  borri  Acts,  It  foraudabile  pendent  { 
£ic  pestem  ocoiiitaai,  It  fceaiiidaa  nilphnra 


Cernere  erat,  nuigao  qaai  hrtar  oMtetaoniltar 
Pmetta  ferrebant;  f ubito  cam  ohmstra  fiagoiv 
Horrendum  disnipta  tonant,  semiiutaque  membra, 
F^maiitesqae  art«s,  kmiataque  corpora  letfavm 
COrripit  ioforme,  at  rotat  ater  in  irthere  totbo. 

Sic,  postqnam  fineeladi  dejerit  ftifanine  fratrte 
Cttlicoiftdi  pater,  et  Tetuit  eontemoere  diTos: 
Divulsam  terras  faciem,  iagenteaqoe  rainas 
Mortateft  stupuere;  aitum  hinc  minuitor  abesM 
Potion,  inrertiqne  imis  radieibus  Oisam: 
Hie  fluvium  moles  inter  conAisaqae  saxa 
Reptare,  atqoe  aliis  disoentam  currere  ripis. 
8tant  dnbii,  et  notos  mantes  nmbrasqae  reqalnmt, 
£rrore  ambiguo  Wusi,  et  nrovitate  locorum. 

Nempe  hie  Anriaci  avpar  vesilla  secotai 
Confluxere  acies,  bic,  aspera  oorda,  Britaoni, 
Germannsque  ferox,  et  joncto  feedere  Bdga; 
Suique  tnici  Bores,  et  ceelo  damnatns  iniquo 
Vitam  agit  in  tenebrts;  etqui  diidam  oie  perusto 
Decolor  admoti  prodit  vestigia  Pbcsbi: 
Undique  conveninnt,  totum  oonscripta  per  orbem 
Agmina,  Nassoviqae  latus  socialibns  armia  [cent, 
Circumfiisa  tegnnt,  firemitnsqae  et  murmura  mta- 
Tam  vario  disjuncta  situ,  tot  dissona  linguis. 

Te  tam^D  e  mediis,  ductor  *,  fortiasime,  turmia 
Exere.    Tu  vitam  (si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt) 
Accipi^s,  populique  encomia  sera  ftituti, 
fiaem  varias  edootum  artes,  Atadiisque  MtnerrsB 
Omnibus  oraatum,  Marti  Rhedycina  forenti 
Crddidit  invita,  «t  taotb  sa  jactat  alttomo.  {sBstas 
Hunc  nempe  ardorem,  atque  immensos  pectoris 
l^on  jabar  Arctoiim,  aut  nostri  penuria  cceli, 
Sed  plaga  torridior,  qua  sol  intentius  omnes 
Efiiindit  radios,  totique  obnoiria  Pboebo 
India  progenuit,  tehefisque  incoxit  ab  annis 
Viitotem  immodicam,  et  gencrosse  incendia  men- 
tis, [ton. 

Jam  quoqne  torpentete  quiiofelhc  saspioit  Arc> 
BniBtamque  setemam  frigusque  perambulat,  nrss? 

*  flOBoratissimus  D.  Dominus  Cutts,  Baro  de^ 
Glawian,  Ice. 

*  Ins ig.  Dom.  Christopb*  Codriogtonjt  nous  ex 
tagii  satsllitii  prapfcctis. 


Harrid«8  exutfia*  flfuBtfmi  iiig«H(eiftct« 
Describit  8ociis»  pngnataqae  ta  oidine  bella 
At(2ei9(lQ*  Qumerat,  neqne  brumamatit  Irjgoffacwat* 
F.n  J  vastafe  niviam  tractds  et  piUiida  rsfoft 
D^sentyiteperb  extremam'  qui  solgieit  othtn, 
Indigenasque  hyema*,  Britoanraqae  Heioa  perer- 
Vat 
'  Lumiaibustacitts ;  aubaout  nuttc  fbta  fftatenrem 
M^nia^  ounc  tardo  quie  aangaina  plurima  il«xit 
Bomia,  nunc  dabti  paima  ttdiscivta  SeaecftU 
fiuaefacies,et  quanta  vifi!  quo  Teoioe  jb  i 
Assurgit!  qnali  firmat  vestigia  grassv^ 
Majestate  rudi,  et  tairo  vpectxbiiis  oi«! 

Sio  otim  Aleidaa,  fmmania  membia  laoaaa 
Instratus  spoliis,  vastaae  mole  ferebat, 
Evandri  amplexus  dextramqua  adjungara 
Cum  peteret,  tcctisque  ingens  snccedevet  hoapes. 

Dum  pugnas,  GsdiebHfi,  tuas»  .namiwmiae  «!»- 

CQtOS 

Accipit,  in  Teais  ebuUitvividw  hiawwy       £ardor.  - 
Corda  micantei^ro,  at  miantcm  fiertt  seiwalua 
I^on  jam  Biphnoa  hostis  popnlabitari^rQf   r  . 
Impuae,  autafcttabtt  inaHaa^anvaia  pni/i^Mm 
Suis  tamen  iUe  pnHrul:fr«PUtii>t  fi^^t^^V!BBmm 
vulfi  ,„.   .    .       .,.. 

Nassovion  ingemiaant!  vid6aca.fii.lit|bsi^ca«cafla 
Pervere  caaHgpbns^  «ubitii4«e/a)|Mpoep9  919^ 
Anglia  solve  oMtus,  et  in^pqs  oMtta  ^fveialaa, « 
NasKovi  aecura  tai,  danste  t«|OpHtas>: 
Prospicace  in  floctva  an 


suspena 
()bjuigare  notoi^  Uniaafiie«wiirersfpwpi9& 
Optatus  tibi  CsBsaradasi,  neo-utant^  vidMna 
SoUicitom  bclii  studisi,  fistalia  Gaila  . .     „:  •  > 
Consilia  ettaeitas  varsantem  ia  p#ic|inr>»  pi^y^fc, 
Oili  grata  quies  at  pax  tianqui]1a'9rar«M!^uii|    < 
Composuit  vnltum,  laitosqiiea^la^vitlHHKMnai^K 

Ut  denso  ciTQum  se  plarimusagmina  ipiJ(sa 
Agglomemt  biteci !  ut  patriam  yetar^^ype  1 
Respicit  ezultans !  juvat  osteuMre  tacaatea , 
Ore  cicatrices,  et  vulnera  eruda,  ngtaaya 
Macronum  iasifiies,  aiBataque  su^pbura Jiifnsbua. 
Chan  stupet  coqjux*  redunisquc  inosrte  iis^fyti 
Vestigat  ibotemi  trepida  fisnaidiae  pro^a  .  1  j 

Stat  procnl,  at  patrios  borrescit  yescia  yuUlUb . 
Ule  graves  ceans,  duri  €t  diicrimina  belii  . 
Rnumerat,  tumidisque  instaurat  prsslia  v«ibia»      1 
Sic,  postqnam  in  patriam  foBcundfrberaUMss  Aiya 
Phryxeam  attalorat  peitei^,  Unanqua.fi^Bntam 
Exposuit  Graiis,  et  tortile  velieris  aumm, .  • 
Navitaterrificis  infamia  littora  raonstris  , 
Deeoribit,  mtxto  spinuiism  incendia  foam 
Serpentera,  vigiiesque  feras,^!aastroqne 
Insolito  tauros,  et  anheloa  igoe  juvencos. 

Te  tamen,  O  qaantis  Quiielme  ersiite  periditp 
Accipimus  reducem:  tibi  diva  Britannia  fondit 
Plebemqua  at  prootMs:  mediat  qtatcMl^ua  per 

nrbas 
Ingraderls,  cr^ns  canamievnt  madiqua  psaapsa, 
Gaudiaqueatplaufltts :  ayxtaonHnevul|m8ciaaieat 
'Circi— atat  fcaiitn  denso ;  Tibi  Jiipker  amnm 
Serios  invertit,  luces  mirata  1 


ft- 


Ridet  Hycms,  lastoque  vaoat  cesinaa  ( 

pba.  (vent« 

Jamqua  Ncpoe  *  tibi  parrua  adeat,  lijague  ju- 
Incessu,  et  Uando  testatur  gandia  risu. 
(Jt  patriuB  irigor  Atqua  alati  gittia  wltaa  * 

3  Moscovia  imperator. 

^  Gelussimuff  princeps  ikx  OloCestteoM 
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Infondttnt  y>cmt>  !  ut  muter  1bf*uim  iei^mit 
AugmfftiB  Ihiiftem,  «t  ftobHttiia  teiwperat  o»! 
Agnoaco  fiicf em  «nb'tf(ii«tti,  mi^tosqtie  parmteft. 
like  tins  OiiHefca^,  fldet,  et  tristia  bel)«, 
Pog^nttque  litiKMstta  dndum  sdb  fmAghie  hisit. 
Nunc  iRdtgnanti  simUis  Aigitiv*  posfllee 
Tei^  pfcm'it  tctrofe,  et  ftffsis  terroribiit  )lnf>1et, 
Stermlqiie«3(}giinm  fleto  eoguonime  Oftllum. 
Nunc  slmtdftt  tufras,  et  propugnacula  parva 
Nomifrilnis  signat  rati  is;  sabitoqve  tumnftA 
Sedttlus  infinnas  arcet,  Ymmllem^fae  NUmorcam 
Diruit:  interea  generosflB  In  pectore  flammtt 
Afl8Ui|t<nit  wnsfm  juveni,  -notat  ignli  honestas 
Purpureo  fervore  genaa,  et  amabilis  horror. 
TiNtfl  tamen  Angnstae  immensas  in '  carmine 

pompaa 
1fMi«det«  In  loteoa  Tit>i*Tu1go  effata  tianalea 
Vina  rubent,  variatqae  ioi^ctaa  purpura  sordes? 
fiflifa  lapsus  rcfcret  stellarum,  et  fictile  caelihn, 
SMfatt«ram<(iMeAdunt  redoleiitfa'compTtachartam, 
Solphurit  6xut«as,tnbtt1d«(fQe  bitumine  caasoa? 
En-proettl  Mtonitam  V?d!k>  clar&seere  noctett 
Fulg^fnaMHo!  niit  undique  locMus  imber, 
Flagrante^que  hyemea;  crepitantia  sidera  paaaim 
S^i«eniAtt»;>totDque  phmitt  liicendfa  coefo. 
Nee  mrnuft  (d  terris  Vttlcattua  mHte  figiHraa 
Indoit,  i^ait^Moa^qtrA  fehia,  et  fMg^da  m6Tiatra» 
Terribilea  visu  ^Afmtea!  trie  membra  leonls 
Hi9fA9f^  fffeAtRur,  toftift^pa^-  cofrtrantia  Hammis 
ColliiqMtfl,r«t2lMquejubtis;  file  kibrie^  anguem 
Ludit,  fiubtilMft,  ^t  mtilto  sibilat  tgne. 

'  L«titiam  ingentem  fltque  effusabaec  gaudla  eitis 
Jnnti  C^Mem  aecnrM  ag'tl,  poaitoqoe  timore 
Exercef -vetftott.'clflssemqae  per  ultima  mundi 
Impuife  educit,  pela|^)que  lieentfus  errat: 
Scu  cdiMitKcta  ^u;  m^dlisque  horrentia  Cancri 
BMHiblls  ftrva  videt;  -seu  tnrgida  malit  olentl 
Tendere  r^notOy  qua  tbut^a  flamina miscet 
^ohia,  ^'^Itiddis  perftmdit  odoribus  auras. 

V6taif{ma*f  llttstres  beroum,  umbneque  recentesi 
fi4iaMaf^tfmk*a  jtfcent  et  adhuc  atillantia  cnidis 
Corpora  ▼«l^ei'tbu«i,  quibus  haec  optabtlis  orbt 
Parta^qWM.  *fiaiWNim  Nassovo  abdncite  restro 
Ftda  satetinia.^t'aolUis  stipate  catenrit 
I>uct«¥ettk,  ec  tenuefe  ctrcum  difAmdite  tnrmas. 
T^ie'MMaytttda  non  unquam  oblita  Britannoa, 
O  d<tra,norpittieM  mtgnum  expcctare  maritnm, 
Ne  terris  doMiimim  invideas,  quariquam  ampUus 

illom  '^ 
Betiiieanty'longamqQe  agitent  sub  Ttndice  pacem. 


jBABOMRm  DSaCRIPTIO. 


Suicqttid  €rH>  fioa^gitfrW  j»DkatiiDUIii«Mir 
Nee  D««»«ffbl8ft  magia  aapeotablKs  Mian, 
CuM  Damtfn  fia¥o  cneum  pretwsna  «mieta 
A  mbitt,  et  gratam  anadeate  libidine-formaan^ 
Dephiit  liTtguo  Itqueftictum  nifmen  in  aoro. 

dain  age»  aune  tubum  ft«gilem,'ooi  denaioraSr 
Exclnsna;  fundo  vitri  subaMat  ia  imo 
Argenti  ats^mim;  lit  phivia  impeadente  mctallaA 
Mobile  descendat,  vet  contra,  "obi  poftulat  saataa, 
Prodeat  hiuc  liquor  emergens,  et  raraos  inane 
Occupetasrenao,  tubalumque  eiccurrat  in  omtteo. 

Jam  eesK  fiM^em  tempeatateaqve  fiituraa 
Coiiacia  lympha  mouet,  bromamqne  et  feigonk 

narrat. 
•Nam  qootiear  liquor  insurgit,  vitreoqoe  caaali 
Sublatum  nequeunt  ripe  cohibere  priores; 
Turn  laetoa  aperare  dies  licet,  anra  fatentar 
iEstatem,  et  large  difiuao  Itimine  rideiit 
Sin  seae  innnodicam  attoiiens  argenteus  buaaoiv 
fit  niffltwn  oppressQB,  eontendat  ad  ardua  Titij. 
Jam  sitinnt  berbsp,  jam  enccos  Oamma  feracet 
Exooqmt,  et  languent  consamto  prata  rirore* 

Cam  vero  tenues  uebidas  spiracula  terrss 
Fimdunt,  et  madidi-floitaBt  super  iequotm  fuaA, 
Pabttla  vtuturap  piuTie^  turn  fusile  pondot 
Inferiora  petit;  nee  certior aiKlea  cmlos 
Indicat  hnmentes,  medias  quando  aetfaeris  oraa 
Tranando,  crassa  fruitur  subliimus  aura, 
DiacBtit  et  madidis  rorantia  ifnbila  pennis. 
Nunc  gatte  aggiomerant,  disperses  frigora  stipttrtf 
Particolas,  rarusque  in  nimbum  oogitiir  humors 
Prata  rhrent,  spgetem  fcscuudis  imbribus  «t1fer 
Irrigat,  et  ftribulte  radici  alimenta  mtoistrat. 
Sntn  vbi  plus  eqao  descendens  uda  metalH 
Fundum  amat,  impatiens  pluvifle,  metuensque  pi%^ 

ceilam, 
Agricoloe  caveant;  non  hoc  impune  colonoi 
Aspicit ;  ostendet  mux  fceta  vaporibus  oam 
Collectas  hyemes,  tempestatemqiie  sonoram. 
At  licet  argentum  mole  incambente  levatndi 
Subsidat,  penitosque  inso  se  condat  in  alvieo» 
Cetera  quatque  toment ;  e%'ersts  flfamiaa  ripia 
Expatiata  nrant,  spomatitiboa  astnat  undis 
Dihivhim,  rapid^ue  efibaa  Itcentia  ponti. 

Nulla  tacet  secreta  poli  mirabile  ritmm^ 
2nin  varios  cosli  rultos  et  tempora  prodrt. 
Ante  refeft,  quando  teoui  vetamiike  tutus 
Ijioedes,  quando  sperabis  frigidus  fgnem. 

Augurio  hoc  fretus,  qnanqiiam  atri  nubila  ieoslt 
DirunnpuDt  obscora  diem,  pluviaaqne  minauturi 
Maehina  si  neget,  et  sudnm  promittat  apertam, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator  $ 
Nee  mctaena  tmbrem,  poscentes  taessor  ariataa 
Prostemat:  terre  jam  brama  incumbit  inermis, 
Frigoraqoe  baud  iioeitora  cadnnt,  feriantqiie  ps- 


QuA  pc— Irat  toaor  terfss  «0ea  «Btsa,  metallo 
F|Boanda4i^irmi«  radttasqae  nitentsa  renW; 
DumatupetMcaAtaa  gasaa, nnnmiosiiae futmros, 
Emit  aigenti  latieea,  aiUdnrnque  liquoremj 
Sut  wnllo  eiibaaa  pradit  vestigia  tractu, 
Nee  teitam  signo  rerolnbilis  imprimit  udo, 
Sed  fraetaarspavalra  in  gkibulov  forraaiki  nsqne  to- 

tundam 
Ser?at,et  intstetaBiapsaaase  ooUigitorbes. 
.  Inoertnm  qua  fit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
Perficier,  jubar  et  matnms  inutile  temnat; 
An  potius  solis  vis  imperfecta  relhiquat 
Arg«n^i<^  n^*^  coctttm*  diTtttaatfoa  ftacntes; 


nrrMAKM^EPAMOMAXIA* 

8IVE  PItfitlVM  INTER  PYGMiEOS  ET  Gkufil 
COHMISSuat. 

PbMtatm  acies,  etlamenMbile  b«nmii 
|PygmaMdnm  sefcro :  parras  tn,  Masa,  ooMM 
'instrue;  tu  gladios,  mortemqne  minantia  roArai 
Ofleosoaque  Gruea,  indtgaaiitcsqu^  pUFilladft 
'Militiam  celebra;  Tolucrumque  hominumqtt  t» 
multtts. 
Hcroum  ingentes  animos  et  tristia  bt^U 
Pieridum  labor  axbaosit,  rersuque  aoaor* 
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fManBOK^'taaa:^ 


Jtntit  ct'flilGriiA'ilraMronnB  sMu^scFe  pcmpa:' 
finis  lectos  QtM^  juvKn«s»  ettorva  tueoton/ 
Th6seft,<(aift  jpeditnw  Tdeoeai  igaoml  Ackittem^ 
fidem  dun.  JEocs  certaoiiiia^  queiii  .Ooiiclmi 
Gesta  latent?    FraAmTbebaiii^etflcbUe^ituin 
Pbmpeii  qoem  non  delassavene  leg^ntem  }  - 
Primus  ego  iiitactaiacies^ipraeUeinquiQ  tabartim 
Carmine  depingam  soDitum^  nova  castra  secutus; 
Ewgni>sque  canaa  pogiles,  QniilynsqiiR  malignos 
fieroas,  nigusqoe  rventem  h  nnbibos  hosttJH. 

Sua  Bolis  tapet  ortoi  primitiiique  diei  • 
India  lieta  rubet^'mediam  ititer  inhospHa  saxm 
(Per  placidara  Talieai,  et  paacis  acoessa  Ttreta) 
Pygmeom  quondam  steterat,  dum  fata  sinebant, 
Impehum.     Hinc  varias  vitam   exoohiere    per 

artes 
Seduli,  et  assiduo  f^ervebaot  arva  popello. 
Nunc  si  quis  duta  evadat  per  saxa  viator, 
Desertosque  lares,  et  vaUcs  ossibus,aU>as 
fixiguis  videt,  et  vestigia  parva  stup^cit. 
2)^solata  tenet  victrix  impuue  volucris 
K^gnii,  et  aeenro  cxcpitat  grus  improtw  nido: 
Mon  sic,  dum  muttos  stetit  insuperabiiisanoos 
Fsrvala  progenies;  turn,  si  quis  corainus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immixtss  auderet  se  credere  pugnse. 
Miles  atmx  Merat,  sumptisque  feroculus  annis 
^femit  hunu  vducrem  moribnndam,  bumerisque 

reportat 
Ingentem  pr»dam ;  cssoque  epulatnr  in  hoste. 
Saape  tmprovisas  mactabat^  saepe  juvabat 
Diripere  aut  nidnm,  aut  ulcisci  in  prole  parentem. 
^Nempe  larem  quoties  multa  constr'.ixerat  arte, 
Ant  uteri  posuisset  onus,  volucremque  fiituram; 
Continno  vultn  spirans  imniane  minaci 
Omnia  vastavct  miles^  fcntusque  necaret 
Immeritos,  vitamque  abrumperet  imperfectam, 
Cam  tepido  nondum  matumit  bostis  in  ovo; 

Hinc  causae  irarum,  bella  hinc,  futalia  bella, 
Atque  acies  letho  intenta^»  volucramque Vtrftmque 
Commtssa.sttages,  confusaqne  mortis  imago. 
Kon  tantos  motns,  nee  tam  memorabiie  belinm, 
Mseonius  quondam  sublami  carmiae  vates 
Lnmt;  ubi  totam  strepitttqueannisqiie  paludem 
Miscuit:  hie  (vitu  miiMcabilai)  corpora  muitim 
Sparsa  j9cenijnncis  tvansfixa^  hie  gutture  rauco 
Rana  dolet,  padibusqase  abseisso  poplke  teraia 
Beptat  humi)  soKtis  nee  sese  saltibus  eilert^ 

Jamque.diaa  Pygmssoadeeat^quo  tempore  easi 
Poenituit  foetus,  intacUque-malnitova. 
14fim  super  his  aecepsa  graves  esarsit  in  iras 
Grus  stomachans;^  omnesqne  gtmn^  qwaa  fitrymo- 

nisunda,  ■      • 

Ant  stagnum  Mareotidis,jimi  ant  ndaXai^tatrl 
Prata  tenent,  adsaet^tfioythicaqne  axcitB.  palndB) 
EC  conjufato  volucris  deacendiinb  IslftK 
Stragesque  immensas  et  vulnera  cogitat  abseas,' 
Exacuitque  ungues  ictnm  meditata  Intiitnm, 
£t  rostrum  parat  acre,  fugacque  aocomaoodat  alas. 
Tanius  amor  belli,  et'vindiokai  arrecta  cupido. 
^rgo  ubi  ver  nactus  proprium,  siispfiisns  In  alto 
Acre  concussis  ezercitns  obstrepit  alis> 
Terrspque  immensos  tractus,  semotaque  lonsre 
JEquora  dc»piciunt,  Boreamqne-et  nnbila  traitfttt' 
Iimumeri:  cr^ bftx  ctrrum  iugeiis  fluctaat  ostber 
F/amine,  ei  ast^iduus  misret  coelum  omnetaiimillua*' 
.  Nee  minor  in  t^rris  motus,  dum  belta  facessil  \   • 
Impiger,  instituitque  agmen,  firmatque  phUaogas, 
Et  fiirjt  arreptis  aoimosus  humuncio  telis: 
bonrr  turma  dftas  corop'jsta  exrurrat  in  alas, 
Ordinibutqy^  fiequens,  I't  murte  itnUucta  pento. 


Jamqa^racnt'iBte  nediiaMHia 
^rgmoBtiwtmAmiaiti  qui  BM^itatei 
IncettiiifttiiigKavis  retiqnoawipeiw 
Moiagigaotea,  awliaMcyM  aarasgit  tmumwrnm^ 
ToVviorjMpeatn(bckStilia>nank  Utfoulpeeratboguis 
Ora c»o«krioes>.TiillnqBe  natffntiriainosta 
Rostroran  aigna»  et  cradoain  paotma  Hnraasb. 
ImiporUlf  odio,^  sstersisqae  exeDcoit  iria 
Alituum  geotemy  HOB  ittni  irapanetvolncria 
Aut  one,  ant  pedibus  petarei  rnnflwa  iliiia  in. 
Fatalem  quotics  Ocoibtos  distrinmat  niHuni, 
Tnmcavitqvr  alaa,.  celsriqveli^iam  rtslnlifchocd  z 
3uot  fecit  cttBgesl  quaft  nvdis  Inpcra  pnflis- 
Intnllt,  heul  qaotieaimplerit-fi^ryimiBadktol 

Jamque  procnl  aoDns  MHAitutif^^pntimaqm^  v»» 


Prospectant  nubem  be]laiiK|nehoste0qq6^»eBteiB. 
Crebrescit  tandem,  atqoe  ooiAis  se  pJuripma  sifteit 
OrdioibuB  stroctus  variis  oxarcitus  iBgma-t 
Alituum,  Diotisque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  poluro  replet»specieqoc  immanis  obaoabrat 
Agntina  Pygmaiorum,  et  densa  in  nubibus  haeret: 
Nunc  densa,  at  patriis  mox  reddHa  rarior  oria,. 
Belli  ardent  studio  Pygi9aeii„a^  luii|inei<|«m    . 
Suspiciunt  hostem;  nee  longum  tempus  et  ii^ens 
Turba  Grnum  horriitoaaese  supof  agailttllntmi 
PrsDcipitat  gravis^  et  ^Ham>  apc»wittlwi».l»liiK  a  = 
Pit^raigor;  avtals»Tol»tant(ni««B^«ptfiin^«nBiUi- 
Mox  deSessa  itenim  icMrlboa  a^aaJiripit'ariAs^  >.    i   > 
Et  vives  reparata  tternm  patit  sippate  jleiaaa. '  •- 
Arnorum  pendet  fortuaa*.  iHe.lQnu'1l^lll6^B>n. ii » 
Cuspide,  sangoi oeo  sese  iiiribuD4i(s«l*ta{  w..      * 
Torqnee  agens  circooi,  :rostnubfua»^uiteniii'  la 

hostem  ,»  -^i  u,  sb-   .•   . 

Tmbe^le,  et  curvos  in  morta>taoeHigit  igigMafc  ■  -. 
Pfgrnasi  hie  stiUat  IfntusdvTulmisDaaiqvaa^i 
vSi ogultusque  ciet  orebros;  pedibusqv^psiiitttt  i. 
Tundit  humnm,  at  motieaa  in^guemqeaB^BAtar 

qcuturo.  .'.•.,.       -    rnorri.<     y 

.Cstuat  oiuna  solni|i'Sti«pita,itepida9teinlMicil  * 
Sanguine,  spargantnr  i^adii,  spai)gMbar.a^iriap  •  t « 
Uugnesque  et  digiti,'Comniistaqae3THtaailBoeKt»K 
Pygmaeadum  8iivit«  mediisqoa  in.  tfnllibfeB.asdf^ 
Duetur,  qu^m  late  hinc  atquo  faiiia|ia«uotMi«i»- 

gunt  ,j-KUit„; 

Corpora  tiiaa  Gmnm ;  mcdiaqne  in  tanrte  lagafiiiv: 
Nee  plavsu4Uanira,nec  rostri  oonai^ift  ietiib  ,ot>: 
tile  Gmnm  terror,  illupi  dcn^lRsinBa.c^SQttst''  rn.  '. 
Miseetnr  pugoo,  ct  beltum  omn0.iabaii«bcn»Mios  "i 
Cum^  anbito  appnlsns  (aie  Di  frolnese)  tuittultei     i 
, Ex  inopino instna et loi;midabili8 AU»*r>a(>; hy»  ■ 
Comprendii  pedibna  pngnanlen»)?et,(triat«>BelBld^ 
Sustulit  in  oaolaBi;  bciiator  ab  i        " 
Pcndulua^agglonieKatstrefntttgMm 
Alituum;  frnstra-^gnnu  lumiod  i 
Regem  tntieraiftes  log^ent^'saHtMpiai 
.Ueroensaapictm^  gmibns  [  ~ 
'    JanHinamcnnlaacaitebayniBygnsI  rfeiBpasnugeti 
'PygmanHn  Tostniyate|valioiten  petHifduiaaiOQni) 
jTum  fe«»t  altaivD»ana9  mtmiimiMnmAmjkdM. 
(\41ineisa  impatiena^atsBan^arafcif  BMflML     ^  t 
jTalis  erat  beliflfaBieS('ea«iPeliMi'iii|pan«ri)i^t.i'. 
[^TiftTrnr  in  rmhpwftiiainnmnHnt|an  IwiHilfiB  -  • 
'PraBetpitmn<eifonten^t v  spargnobiK-tn  «l;htmAata 
PahninaqueiiBC4ktMriiqtoe->  flagwaitia4idb>^aaasHB> ' 
rrorquentus  lovia  aata.'man&^iiBft  ▼iitar^lpmiiiiai' 
Corpoaaluea  jaaBa*^<emiwtfaqnsleiiiptin«plaiitti#>- 
;    V iribuH^:abHnmp*fS(penilpsPMnneikM^dMii * ; ' \ 
Agm'ma  langcteaenitt^ergoipaip  fflrtMff^fSifti  n\  i 
Horriifili^»aK;aJagaaicftv;fmn<$Qtton(f «Qt«la  .  «  :^. 
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W!jifpuno%  utB  popiiiin  cnbitanB  obenst. 
Instant  a  tenpo  vohicro,  hcemntqae  tn 
hawmUm,  oeits  gentam  extiipare  ndiiiidBin. 

Sk  Pygnue*  ^m«  flMritN4omimtoper«nMi, 
Tot  bcUls  «faftincte,  gniiitti  totUeta  tnamphii, 
Fanditat  inlfiriits  nempe  caotwomnm  tawlem  • 
Certut  regnaanuMt,  rant  caiti  deniqne  faes, 
fiuot  ultra  tnuuire  nete;  sio  comiit  olim 
Aisyria  imptriani^  dc  mfpnm  P«isiiiit  iniit 
Sedikn  ertrftm  est,  et  majus  otr6cimd  LatiMUii. 
£lysn>viHe8a«nitfa8iiilM>litilnitiBaiiiy.    ( 
£t  TctoruA  WmuiB  miscetor  grandilMM  umbvis  . 
Plebs  parvas  ant,  si  quid  fidoi  mereaUir  aiillis    ~ 
Fabuia^  paatores  per  noctis  opaca  pusiltas     ' 
SsBpe  videat  umbvM,  PygiMeos  corpore  cassoi. 
Dum  secura  gruam,  et  ▼eteres  oblita  laboret, 
LsBtitUD  peBiUts  Tacat,  iadulgetqua  cfaoreis, 
Angustosqoa  lerit  calles,  vhidesque  pelr  orbet' 
Turba  levia  saiit^  et  lemurum  cc^gnomlne  giudet 


.  .    hbsurbectio 

DSinrAlTA  AD   AVtABM  OOL.  MACS.  OXOJT. 

Eoasoioft  liiQi  Iractvsy  calamiqne  laboret,    - 
Surgautasque  bominam  fonoas,  anienttaqneofa 
Jadiota^ttit  4i«MilBabra  nwdis  poUetitia  miris» 
TcrnbilemnsQpoiDpani^tn  camine  Muait 
Fandenvm^  Taftique  sacros  ocaoMie  furoTOS.*' - 

Olim  pteukiem  (qoam  xwnc  ABCwnda  ooknun 
losiguit  pictara)  inbotiesto  et  simpUee  eultu 
VestUkaibfldoi,  aad  «e  rhna  uUa  priorein 
Agnotcat  faciem,  mox  {Ixodamenta  futona 
Stibstamtpictor  tabai8e»  faumoremqne  »equacen 
Per  HMurtiatraxit;.  velamioe  nloenla  crasso 
SquaHflttt  ^bdacta,  et  rudionbus  iliita  Aicis^ 

Utqae  (pak>  uaadun  stellts  fixlgeoAibua  apfco) 
Ne  spatio  moles  immensa  debiscat  ioaDt,    * 
Par  ewfe  ceslprttn^  et  cenTaxa  patientia  late 
Hiaeatqaa  biae  interCosus  AtthaTierat  sthcr;    ^ 
Mo]b«adiaBte  novum*  tonrebat  luminemandnm 
Titaa,  -at.pilleas  alieaoa  mittiis  ifnm 
C^biatvibrabat^  crebrk  nmie  cqatHas  astrii 
Scinttllare  polu8,nuiic  fulgor  Lacteos  onme 
Dittates  in  caehnh,  loogoqne  albescere  tracta« 

Sic,  aperis  postqbam  Insit  primordia  pictor, 
Dum  saadet  fMwa,  nuUmnqae  faftctur  ApeUem* 
Caotiaaaxbroat  ealamos;  atcpie  arte  tenaoem 
ConAuidit  titciim,  succdsque  atteibperat,  omnef 
Indttcit  Undem  fontias ;  appaivt  abique 
'UaUi  oohora,  et  pictnraram  Tulgas  inane. 

AJffem  Bori  vacat  ora  saik>rema  ministris» 
Ipaiaaqiici  per  t<itam  etaleatis  turba  tabeUam 
Raucos  ins^rit  lituoa,  bisreasq^e  tameuter 
Inflal,  et  atlanMxv)  icplet  clangoribai  oibem. 
DefuavtiaaBMMauditur,  tabnlamqoe  per  inam 
PIcta  gfaaesch  bamua,  tmrriveinei^t  apertia 
Proceniaa  faditivaf  et  phiiima  surgit  imago. 

9io,  kvm  fiiaomidia  Oadmua  datsemina  auleis. 
Terra  tUBiet  pragDana,a0iBataque.gleba  labomt, 
Luxuriator  agar  stgete  spirante,  calescit 
Omm  Mlwii^  eiwscitque  TNoruna  ptodiga  me»ia. 
'  Jifro  pafyis  variai  term  disperM  per  oms,. 
Siva  intef'v«aa«  tenari  conencte  ma4allt, 
Sensim  diriguit,  seu  sesa  imniiaeatt  harbia, 
B«pliofU  estf  tnoleii  niraaa  ooaleioit  m  aaam 
Diviwrn  foikua,  sparaot  prior  aliif[at  arias. 
' Junctara,  aptanttrrqne  iternm  cocuotia  membra. 
Ail  noatai  fpoda  pcrfecta  nauiflt  ifoago. 


HI 

Vultam  tM|naafea>  atqigthdmisUi  siuhiaro  iiarsa'    . 
MancayBt  adhncdeasi  laibnDt  d^oarpore  muitlUBU 
PAntalina  iift  tigidaai  bic  vlfta  iasimii^'eadaver  ' 
M^tu  sBgao  mx  ^m»  iisdiviiuis  ^rigk'aitafe     • 
Infioit  bris  borror vultoSy  at  inafpine  tota 
Fusa  per  attonitaib  palisi  fiaffnido  figuram. 
Deteabe  quia  oeulos  spectator,  at,  ora  ^iten* 
tern     >  .    ..      '  \u  ' 

Si  poterint  peiiwiediem,  mediammapicemuwip^ 
Sua  aadet  orteOtto  pvolas,  Bans  if«a»4pi«iHi 
Lumine  perAisua,  ladiiaqaa  tntperau»»oatis.  . 
CircuaiFiraiiqailiiaftHldQatartemporaAamiBSPy  ' 
Ragiaa«ra  Tigov  spitat^  aitet  ignis  •ocelliSy. 
atfblgeti     ■ 


Plurimaqne  aflblget  ma^eaias  nnmine  ^Uk 
ftaantmn  disaimiUa^  qmmtuas  o!  mntatas  ab  illot 
2ui  peecata  hiit  crueiatns  non  sua*  vitam 
duaado  laetafttem  ouoBUta  marte'ttabebati 
Sed  frastra-ToiuitdefttactntnOolgolhainineft 
Condere,  daiiMriota'^taNto  lege  triampbans 
NatiTom  patiMi  eoelam^  «t  anpav  sBlbera  vectav    • 
Despextt  )oiia»  ^aigvaan^  solemqae  miaoreau    ■ 

Jamlatns  <flaatam,  etpahnas  asteBdlt  utrasqm^ 
Yulaua^ao  in&niaa  pade^  olavomasqua  recepta 
Signa,.«t  tmnmati  •qooadaia  vestigia  ftiri. 
Umbns  hna  Micas  teoAMl,  nQmerasaqoa  cmloa 
Tuiba  petulit^  alqua  immastalia  dotta  capaeannt» 
Matses,  at  lon^tt  aaacneddita  aolrpofa  witm 
In&ntam,  juveuesy  pueri^  innuptseqae  ptielle  [tea 
Staat  ciicuoi)  atqna  avkloa  juber  nmnortale  bibeif- 
Affignnt  oonios  in  numina;  laudibaaasthar 
Intonat»  et  lata  ridat  esshim  oHttM^aiumpbo. 
His  sinar  impatieiia  eooeaptaqoa  gaMdi»meateai 
Fuadttnamngstant,  iaoque<in  paatore  fenraat. 
Non  saqua  exultatflagiaDti  eaida  SibfUa, 
Hospite  cms  tttBDOt  mckuo,  at  peBCocdia  seotit  • 
MotaiDei  slwulis,  mmioqiia-oalentia  Pbcsbo. 

fiais  tames  illsmmis  panfcringit  lami>t  fajgw? 
Suam  Mitra  cffigi<xm  distiaxit  piotor,  boaesto 
Suffrentem  A  tamnlo^  alataqvaisateiiite  Aitam? 
AgnosaofiMian^  vakn  latetalteaia  iJIo    - 
*  Wainflatos,  tie  ittaocuias,  sie  otm  iisMbatt 
EheuqusndoAaHMparinvematttr  imago ^.  . 
dumid»sdiumtsimilei»<idrtna  babilQr»!-« 
Irats  inoocdasaacanif  mmunis  iraa 
Aspieit»-impavidosque  in  jadieoliipttmellos. 

duaa  i^,  atbomnlam  ooamixtit  ignetoMbiia^ 
Jam  videaa  soaaaaa;  aaalto  bic  itagaatia  AiOft 
Mmttia  tfagraotem  iiqaafarto  aalpboiiB  rinmt 
Fingnnt,  et  lalaua  tbata  arteaKnintilni  igiiis^ 
Ut  toti  metaaa^labolm^  aa  flaauBapcr  omna 
Livida  seipatopsis,  tenaeaquoabswnpt^raeedat 
Pietura  in  dneres,  propriis  paritora  fiwiiUa. 
Huctniba  inMuc  agitnt^.trnpisqna  viiuA 
Infreodetdentea»  aft:nigiaoontMbit  oca«s  •  • 
Vindex  i  tcntfo.implaMbilo  wmwilt,  et  coaem 
F^lmtnamikMribna*  msie  Aagraafta  stuiastoi 
JamPamdsseiiitBnim^epallitab.onib  . 
Haul  quidagattfiskasi  9oo  saamtaatibas  ma 
Subtnhai?  O!  qaantasnyeaetinaac  astlieiy  iaato 
Virtutcm  ooiesa!  at  tandam  anapiria  docit 
Neqnioquam»' atsaao-io   iai'iijuaii    eAmditaa* 


Sartta.von  rSRrooandsB,  ek  faaxorabile  mmian. 
S«am>vaffiaftap«rit  veneres  piotumi  perita- 
Suot  calami  kgisHis  vestigia!;  quanta  eolonim 
Qnskia  sat  pfofacti.talos.non  ditooior  {ria- 
Ostaodat>  vario  onm  lumine  iorid«s  iaber 
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Bore  nitettoto,  etgntti  «cipti]laJ^in  omni, 

O  iuci  nitor,  O  pulcbri  diirate  colores  I 
Kec,  pic|uia»  tu»  l»ng;u«8Cat  $hm^  {Qmtm  [mam. 
Dum  lucem  videM,  qu»lem  exprimis  ip$«i«  tiipte* 


SPHJERlSTSRIUAf. 

-  Hic  ubi  gramioea  in  latum  scse  explicat  oqiKir 
Planities,  vacuoque  ingeiw.  patet  aroa,  campo, 
Cwn  spl^m  nondum  Cuoiantia  pratA  &t^otur 
Ezortum,  et  tuiuidK  pendent  in  gramine  gutto^ 
Improba  ialx  noctis  parva  incrementa  pporia 
Detecat,  exiiroamradens  a  cesptte  mescera; 
Turn  niotu  assiduo  sayum  venatUe  terram 
I>epriinit  extantemt  et  saiyentes  atterit  berbaa. 
Ligaea  percnrruat  vernaotem  turba  palsestram 
Uocta,  niteos  ohtOp  formm  qnibuf  eese  rotqad^ 
Artificis  fierrum  dedecat,  faciJisqua  moverit 
Ne  tamen  offeodant  incanti  eraore  globorumy 
Susque  80I9  incisa  Botiaatat  tg^hnra;  ted  imof 
Haac  vulty  qoA  inftuo  multam  incUnata  metiaUo 
Vertitur  ingyrosy  et  iniquo  tramite  curiit; 
duin  alii  diversa  placet^  quam  parciua  uiget 
Plumbea  vis,  motuquaaiait  prpcedaxe  recto, 
PoBtquam  ideo  in  partea  tiirban,  disttnxinit 
aequaa 
Consilium^  aut  sora;  quitqqe  suia  accii^itur  armis. 
£yolat  orbicoLua,  qua  «iicauo  meta.futurvim 
Beaignat;  jacttque  legena  ve$tigia,  primam» 
ftai  oettamen  init,  apbanaai  demiUit,  at  illai 
Leniter  effnaa*  ea^igoiim  qagd  dncit  in  oibem* 
Radit  iter,  doacc  senaiin  primo  impete  feaao 
Subaislat:  cubitoglobaa  emicat  alter  et  alter, 

Mox  ubi  fWidimtur  late  agmina^rebra  miuorem 
Sparaa  per  orbiculnni,  atlpantqueficequantia  metam, 
Atque  negant  £u;ilea  aditua;  .iam  eantioa  exit, 
£t  levitec  seae  inainuat  rerulubile  lignum. 
At  ai  forte  globum^  qiii  miatt,  apeetat  inertem 
Serpere,  et  impreaaum  subite  langueaeece  motum/ 
Pone  urget  apbatfw  veatigia^  efeanxiua  iastat, 
Objuigatque  iuoiaa» oarreiUiqM»iJn»inet  ocbj, 
Atque  ut  tegnia  honoa  dextce.aerretur,  iniquaqi 
Incuaat  terram,  ae  aung^ntem  in  marmoffe  nodum. 

Nee  riaos  tacuera,  globua  cum  volvitur  actua 
Iniami  jactn,  aut  uimium  veatigia  plumbom 
A] licit,  et  aphaMam  it  reolo^  trabit  iuaita  yirtua. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  itrepiiua  effundit  inanei^ 
Et,  variam  in  apeciem  dittorto  corpora,  ftdiioa 
Increpat  eaorea»  et  dat  eonvitia  ligao* 
Sphotm  aed,  irarum  temnenaludibria,  cceptnm 
P^git  iter,  nuUiique  movetur^sardftquerdit* 
Ilia  taoien  laudea  aummnrnque  meietorhonorem, 

Buae  noD  diniBipH  oarsuoi,  abaiatitqne  mavert, 
onec  turbam  inter  cret>faaa  dilapaa  aopapemum 
Perfodt  ftadium,  et  naaUB  iaclioata  reeumbit. 
Hoatia  at  baerenteai  orbiculo  detrndece  tpbaeram 
Certat,  luminibasqne  viam  aignantiboa  omnea 
Intendit  vtrea,  et  miaiile  fortiter  urgel: 
.Srolat  adducto  son  aegnia  aptora  laoerto* 

Haud  ita  proailient  £leo  carcere.pemix. 
Auriga  invehituy^  cum  raptus  ab  axe  citato 
Curtenteaqna  doroos  videt,  et  fugientia  tect^ 

Si  tamen  in  dq^s,  obatruota  aatellite  multo, 
Impingat  aocioa,  conAudatque  orbibna  orbei; 
Tum  fervet  bilaa,  fortinamdamnat  acerl)am* 
Atque  deo8  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia--^ — 

Si  vero  incur8usfacileii,aditumqu6patentRm 
faiTeiiiaty  jpavivque  littfltia,ajp«lietiir  hoaore; 


Turba  freifMt  confaM,  I 

Exclamant  socii.;  plausvi  «fi:e{)it  dini^jrijfeiunu' 

I nterea  feasor  inimicd^^iqa  aatro' . 
Corripit,  et  salsaa  ev.uil.a;ijt  qorpor^  gVLtta||^' 
Lenia  j^  Zcp^ri  spir^nt^js  Artgora*  u^  uiobrm. 
Caj^fa^tui^  yultuque  flueaa'abst^i^sJ^  hxt^yt^ 

I      \      •'  '   '  • 


Ap  I>,D.  lTAm&,     ' 

IHSliQJHMaCVM  ii«iMcyji.i|i»w>pr4«« 

O  QUI  canoro  blandius  Orpheo 
Vocale  duels  carmen,  et  exita 
Feliciore  luctnosis  ' 
Ssepe  aiiimam  revocaa  ab  athbris* 
Jam  sgu  solutos  in  numerum  pedea 
Qogis,  vcl  segrum  ety\±  animae  tenax 
Corpus  tueri^  sen  cadaver 
Luminibus  peiietrfts  actitis; 
Opus  relinquens.eripete  mune, 
Frontemque  curis'solicitamexpKcay 
Scypbumque  jucQiidus  requite 
Purpureo  gravidum  Lyaeb. 
Kunc  plena  magni  pocula  posttfci'^ 
Mcroor  Wilbehni,  .nunc  moyoit  sitim       « 
Minister  ingens,  impei^que 
Presidium  baud  leve^  MoittactttttS ' 
Omitte  tandem  trtste  negotiiun       '      ]  "' 
Gravesquc  cuiiastheunimiuin^lttia!''   ' 
Nee  csteroa  cautus  mederi  * 
Ipse  tuam,  minuas  salutem^ 
Fniatra  croorem  pulsibus  ibeitis' 
£buUieutem  pollice  compnmis,  ' ''' 

Attentus  explorare  venam, '    '''' 

Suae  febris  cxa^itet  ti^mentemr 
Frustra  liquores  quot  chemica  expedit  "^  ^^ 
Fornax,  et  error  saDguiniq,  ct  vigOi'  '  *'"  ' ' 
lonatus  berbis  le  ^tigant's 
Serius  aiit  citlus  seputctirQ 
Deb(»iur  omnea,  Tiiaqpe.^^sccct 
Expulsa  mbrbis  corpus  inho4>iti^ 
Lentuipque  d^Hubupt  nepuWa  * 
(Reliiquiaa  anims)  cadaVer. 
Manes,  videbis  tu  quoqne  f^ulaa 
Quos  pauciores  ifeccrit  ars  ti^; 
Suumq^ue  victorekn  vicissim  * 
Subjicietlibitinavictciid     ' 
Decurilt  i'lli  vita  beatior 
^ui9UD(^ue  lucem  noo  nimls  anxnia  ' 
Keddit  molesta^n,  ur:g:etque  cutai 
Sponte  aua  satis  ingrueiites'j  ' 
£t  quern  dienim  leuc  fluentiuia 
Delectat  ordo,  vitaque  motuia        ' 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiisque 
Innopuis  bene  temperata* 


MACHINE  GESTJCUIASTSJ^ 

ANGUCEA  PCJFm-IH«ir» 

AjNMnuMl>A  ciuio  levium  spcptacHiji  renui^t '. 
Exiguam  gcntpm,  et  vacuum  sine  meqte  popediut^ 
Quem,  no«  anrreptia  c«li  de  fprnice  daoiniis,^ 
Innocua  melior  I'abricaverat  arte  Prpm|i?)^beus.    ' 
CompiU  qua  riau  fer^  ent,  glomerat^'ue/ttyuv^- 
tum 
Uiatrio,delactatqueinbiantem  scommate  tuibaov; 
Suotquot  iKtiti^  ctvdjfl  aqt  n«Kit%U  kweni^,  .. 
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Undiqne  coiigi«8st  pcmSna  Mdilte  cOih|>leut; 
N«c  ^onivvus  houos;  nummo  autecllta  ccdunt 
Diverao^  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  tcamni. 
Tan<|em  obi  tubtrabitur  velameii,  lumina  paashn 
AngustQi  pei)eti«nt  oditus,  qua  plurima  visum 
Fila  secant,  ne,  euin  vacuo  datut'  ore  feaettra^ 
Peiria  fraua  patcaii  max  stddula  turba  peaatM. 
lofreditur  pictos,  et  mceiiia  sipiaUido  fuco. 
Hie  humil^  ii^r  we^ntiM,  aisgvitliKiae  claostia, 
Quicqnid  ai^ut  boraioet,  ooocuruia,  bella,  triuBi- 
Ludit  in  ekiftuo  plebeenb  panra  the^ttco.      [phoa, 

Sed  prcter  reiiquof  incidjft  bomvocio  rauca 
Vooettrepens;  m^or  •uboectit  fibula  vetteiii, 
Kt  referunt  vivof  errantia  lumtna  motasi 
In  Tentrem  twKt  immodicum ;  poneeminet  iogens 
A  tei|po  gibbut;  PyKm«um  territat  agmen 
Jkftajor,  et  Imimnem  micatuc  tnrba  gigantem. , 
l]ic  magna  iretus  mole,  imparibosquelaceitis 
Confimis,  gracvli  jactat  oonvttia  vulgo, 
Et  crabro  aolvit,  Icpidum  caput,  era  cacbinoou 
Suancjuam  |pes  agitur  solenoi  aeria  pompa, 
Spemit  aollicituin  iof ractabilit  iUe  tumuitim, 
£t  risn  impoitnnuji  a(le«t>  atqne  omnia  turbat,, 
Nee  raro  invadit  molles,  pictamque  protenro 
Ore  petit  nympbauok,  iuvitoque  dal  oacuia  ltgno> 

Sed  comitum  ▼ulg:tt«  divenia  membra  flitigtnt 
Lndi",  et  vario  bueivit  mobile  taltu. 

Saepe  etiam  gemmia  nitjbi»  et  apectabilit  anvo, 
Ugoea  gent  prodit,  nitidiaque  auperbit  in  ostria* 
Nam,  quotiea  fbataro  celebrat  aub  imagine  Uictm, 
OnUne  oompoaito  aympbacum  incedit  honettu^ 
Agmeo,  et  cxi^ui  piiooerea»  panrique  quirttea. 
Pyif m«08  orMlat  positis  miteacere  beUia, 
Jamqoe,  infensa  gruum  temnentea  praelia,  tutoi 
Indijdgere  jocia,  teueriaqne  vacare  choreia* 

Talei,  cum  medio  labuntur.  aidera  coelo^ 
Parvi  rabsiliuut  lemQrea>  populuaque  puaiUua 
Feativoi,  redicna  au£^  per  veatigia,  gyro0 
Pucit,  et  angustiua  crebro  pede  pulaitat  orbem* 
Mane  patent  greasua;  bic  auccoa  terra  feracet 
Concipit,  in  multam  pnbentia  gramiua  sur^at 
Loxn^iem,  tencriaque  vireacit  circulua  berba^ 

At  non  tranqnjllaa  nulla  abdunt  nubila  bioea, 
Sacpe  gravi  surguut  bdla,  borrida  bella  tomolto. 
Anna  cient  tmculenta  cohora^placidamque  quietem 
Dirunpnotpugnc}  naqoe  adeo  inalncera  voluptaa 
Omnibo9»  et  miatse  caatigant  gaudia  curaa. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingeato  attlphuie  fo^ti 
Protena^qiie  baatA,  futgentiaque  anna,  roinaeqne 
Telortim  ingfntes  anb^unt;  dantclaoatrafragorem 
Hon«ndum,  rupt«  atridente  bitumioe  cbartas 
Conftiaoa  reddunt  crepitua,  et  aibila  miacent. 
Stcrnitur'omne  aolum  pereontibua;  undiqoe  oatae 
Apparent  turms,  civ  ilia  crimina  belli. 

Sod  poatquam  inaanoa  pu^na:  deferbuit  aeatnt, 
Exuerintqne  trucea  animoft,  jam  marte  fugato,  - 
Diveraaa  repetnnt  artea,  curaaquo  priorea. 
Nee  raro  prisci  heroea,  qoos  pagina  aaen 
Suggertt,  atque  olim  peperit  feticior  «taa, 
Hie  parva  redeuuf  specie.    Cano  ordine  cetnaa 
Antiquos  prodira;  agniaa  vei»«rafailp«  patrea. 
Rugts  sulcantur  vultua,  prolixaque  barbae 
Canitiea  mento  fymdet:  aic  tarda  acncctua 
Titbonum  mlnuit,  cum  moles  tota  cicadam 
InduH,  in  graeilem  aeoaim  collerta  figiuram. 
Nunc  tamen  undegenua  ducat,  que  dexfra  latentea 
SuppHitct  virea,  quern  posrat  lurba  moveutem, 
Evpediam.    Truncoa  opifn  et  inutile  lis:nuiii 
Co^nt  ill  humanas  species,  «;t  roboic  natam 
Progeoiam  td#  tflbnngtt  ntxuqu*  Xmm^ 


Cmm  ligat  pedibus,  bnnertiqtie  aceonmiodaA^ar- 

mos, 
Et  membria  nunnbra  aptat,  et  artubuafuAil 
Tunc  habiieaaddit  trocbleaarqnibttaarte.pnti 
Veraat  onua,  molique  manu  famulatua  iner* 
2>ufficit  o<H:ultoa  nM»a,  voceiUque  miniatrat 
Hia  atructa  auj^liiaiaiQ  macbioa  tota  peritoa 
Oatendit  anlcoa,  aurr  et  vestigia  ferrt : 
Hinc  aalit,  atqna  agili  ae  aableaat  incita  moti^ 
Vocesque  emittlt  t^nues^  et  non  aua  vq^i^ 


At>  INSlGNISSfMUM  VIJ^M'  D.   T»0. 

BURNETlVMs 

BACRJB  tUWaSLlM  VBLWRlt  AOClOBttib 

Noil  ositatum  carminia  aliteoiv 
Bumette,  poacis,  noo  bumiiet^  modoa: 

Vulgare  plectrum,  languidaiqiio 
*        Reapuis  ofiioium  oanvoaiiae. 
Tu  mixta  rerum  aemii>a  couaciui^ 
Molemque  ceriiia  diaaociabilem, 
Terramque  ciincret^UDy  et  intoiitam 
Oceanum  gremio  cap^i ; 
Dnm  veritateni  qu«rera  pertinax 
Ignota  paiidia,  aoUicitua  parwn 
Ucunqup  atet  oommuna  vulgi 
Arbitrium  et  pgpolaria  error*' 
Auditui:  ingona  coutinuo  fragoy^ 
lllapsa  tellua  lubrioa  deaerit 
Fundao^ina,  et  compage  ffact« 
Suppoaitas  gravia  urset  undaa* 
Impulaua  erumpit  laediua  liqaoft 
Terraa  aquanun  effuA  liceutia 
Claotlit  viciaatm ;  baa  inter  orb9| 
RcUiquiae  flu^taut  prioria. 
Nunc  et  recluao  caroere  lucidam 
Balaana  apectat  aolia  jmaginem, 
Stellaaque  minUur  ontautea^ 
Et  tremuIaB  simulacra  iunae* 
Snas  pompa  vocum  non  imitabilia! 
Soalia  caleacit  apiritiia  ingenll 
Ut  tollis  undaa  1  ut  frementeo^ 
Dilnvii  rq>rimia  tumultoa ! 
Suia  tarn  valeoti  pectore  ferreua 
Ut  non  tremiscena  et  timido  pede 
Incedat,  orbia  dohMi 

Detegis  instabilea  luinaa  } 
Suin  base  eadentum  fragmina  inQiiUam 
Natura  vultum  awaero  aio&pHcoai 
Coget  refiagena,  in  priorem 
Mox  iterum  reditura  Ibnnani* 
Nimbia  rubentem  aulpbureia  iovem 
Oemaa ;  ut  udia  a«vit  atrox  hyema 
Incendiis,  commune  mnndo 
Et  populis  meditata  buatum! 
Nttdua  liquent^a  plorat  Athoa  nivea, 
£t  mox  liqueacena  ipae  adamantinuni 
Pundit  caeumeni  dum  per  imaa 
Saxa  fluunt  reaoluta  valiea. 
Jamque  alta  cali  UMsnia  comiunt, 
Et  vestia  tandooi  pagina  (prob  nefiia !) 
Bumette,  veatra  augebit  ignea, 
Hro  socio  peritttro  mundo. 
Mox  apqua  tellua,  mox  aubitua  Viror 
Ubiqoe  rident:  En  teretem  globum ! 
£ii  leta  vemantea  Pavont 
Fiamina,  parp^tnoaqMO  Aorai.!. 
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O  pectitt  ingens!  O  aDiiBum  fravem 
Xundi  capacem!  «i  boAus  au^uror, 
Te»  nostra  quo  tellus  mpert»it, 
Aodpiet  renovata  civem. 


TBASSLATIONS. 

^  aOKACB,  BOOJC  III.  OOB  III. 

Angustos  had  a  design  to  rebuild  Troy  and  make 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  having 
closeted  several  senators  on  the  project:  Ho* 
race  is  supposed  to  have  writteu  the  foUowiug 
ode  on  this  occasion* 

The  manresolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

Infle^iible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 

Their  senseless  damours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

Tbe  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  han^b  roice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria'a  black  gulf,  and  rexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  vhrtue  of  his  soul  can  move^  * 
Kor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  flrom  tbe  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fiy. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurlV),  [br^ak, 

He,  unconcem'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  cracky 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  woHd. 

Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollwc  to  the  blest  abodes ; 
Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead. 
And  gain*d  a  place  among  the  gods; 
Where  now  Augustus,  mix'd  with  heroes,  lies, 
And  to  his  lips'  the  nectar  bowl  applies: 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tincture  show, 
And  with  immortal  stains  divinely,  glow. 

By  arts  like  these  did  yoimg  Lysus  rise:   • 
His  tigers  drew  him  fo  the  skies; 
Wild  from  the  desert  and  onbroke. 
In  vain  they  ibam'd.  In  vain  they  stared. 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  ftiry  glar'd;  [yoke. 

He  tam'd  them  to  the  lash  and  bent  them  to  tbe 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  fbunder 
trod, 
When  in  a  whirlwind  snatched  on  high. 
He  shook  off  doll  mortality. 
And  lost  tbe  monarch  in  the  godi 
Bright  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke. 
And  thus  th'  assembled  deities  bespoke. 

••Troy,**  says  the  goddess,**  perjur»d  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  efi^ts  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt; 
The  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Waird  by  the  hand  of  servile  gods. 
Now  spreads  its  ruins  all  around. 
And  lies  inglorious  on  tbe  ground.   '^ 
An  umpire  partial  and  unjust,    - 
And  a  lewd  wT>man's  impiou«  lust, 
Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sunk  her  to  the  dust 

*'  Since  false  Ijiomedbn's  tjrrannic  sway, 
That  durst  defraud  th'  immoitals  of  their  pay. 
Her  guardian  gods  renounc'd  theh*  patronage. 
Nor  wouM  the  fierce  invading  Ibe  repel; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Minerva's  rage, 
The  guilty  king  and  the  whole  people  fell.        * 
And  now  the  long-protracted  wars  are  o'er, 
The  fofb  adulterer  ahinet  uo  more; 


No  more  does  Hactoi^  fyi^  the  T^ftw  ilkwlir. 
That  drove  whole  armiat  back,  and  singly  oiaai M 
the  field. 

*<  My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  retigii 
To  Man  his  offspring  of  the  Trojau  Uoaz 
AdvancM  to  godhead  let  htm  rise. 
And  take  his  station  in  the  skies: 
There  entertain  hit  raviah'd  sight 
With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light; 
3uafi*with  (he  gods  immortal  wine. 
And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  hit  shHa^. 

<*  Tbe  thin  remains  of  Troy't  afflicted  kon^ 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  uneov3r'd  find. 
And  flourish  on  a  foreign  ooast;  • 
Bat  for  be  Rome  from  Troy  diQolii'd, 
Remov'd  by  seas,  finom  the  ditastioot  thore:. 
May  endless  billowff  rise  between,  and  i 
*      number'd  roar. 

«  Still  let  the  cunt  detested  place 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  IkitMcei  i 
Be  covered  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  la  gr 
There  let  the  wanton  fiocks  ungMided  ^bmf. 
Or,  while  the  lonely  shepbevd  aioge. 
Amidst  tbe  mighty  #iitns  play. 
And  frisk  upon  tbe  tombs  of  ktngoi* 

•*  May  tigers  there,  and  alt  the  saVhge  kisid. 
Sad  solitary  haunta  and  deserts  flad; 
In  gloomy  vauHs,  and  nooks  of  palace^ 
May  th'  unmolevted  lionets 
Her  brinded  whelps  aeciirtly  lay. 
Or,  coubht,  in  dreadful  alnmbers  wtfte  tiM  dtey. 

".While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  liet, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  capitol  shall  rise; 
Th'  iHostriout  exiles  anoonfin'd 
Shall  triumph  far  and  near,  and  role  i 

"  In  vain  the  sea*s  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  shall  dhride. 
And  pafrt  the  sever'd  world  in  two: 
Through  Afric's  sands  their  triomphi  tliy  i 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  partoe 
To  Nile's  yet  undiscover'd  head. 

"  Riches  the  hardy  soldi«TS  shall  demise. 
And  look  on  gold  with  undesiriog  eyes^ 
Nor  the  disbowePd  earth  explora 
In  search  of  tbe  forbidden  ore; 
Tho^  glittering  ills,  conccal'd  wHhitt  lfc«  wimt. 
Shall  lie  untoocb'd,  and  innocently  thine. 
To  the  last  bounds  that  nature  seta, 
The  piercing  colds  and  sultry  beats. 
The  godlike  race  tball  spread  their  aim*. 
Now  fill  the  polar  cirele  with  alannt. 
Till  storms  and  tempests  their  pnnastt  piwifiw; 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  linn. 

**  This  only  law  the  victor  shall  icatrain^ 
On  these  conditiotts  shall  he  letgm: 
If -none  his  guilty  hand  employ 
To  build  again  a  second  Tk^, 
If  none  the  ntsh  design  pur^e. 
Nor  tempt  uie  vengeance  of  the  gods  annv. 

*•  A  curse  there  cleavea  to  the  devoled  plac^ 
That  shall  the  new  foundations  fate; 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leasmet  oonqiire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire. 
And  at  their  armica  head  myself  will  show 
What  Joao,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

««  Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  tbe  city  tnitc, 
Ajid  line  it  round  with  wallfe  of  brats; 
Thrice  should  my  fiavouriie  Greeks  his  woifca  con* 

found. 
And  henL  the  shiniof  fohric  to  tte  gtonid: 


(tprend. 
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And  .awr;  4(i«d 'Mts  ^ttd  ■«lHtt|[htei«d  bvibttidft 
mourn.  ' 

But  hiMf  my  {Iftnse,  fovb^m  tky  towethig  flight. 
Nor  bring  tiM  ifeoRttvdf  tbe  ^o4s  to^HgiiiK  '     ' 
In  vain  would  thy  prettiMplubiis'tcrte 
Th*  immortal  rhetoriertheane; 
The  mighty  strains;  ii»  lyirlo  aomben  bairod) 
Forget  their  mijesty  ahd  leibe<their^oimdj 


Tt9K  VE^At;, 

PROM  Oni>  DB  FASTIS,  LIB,  III.  El.  1. 
Blahda  quies  iifli|i>fiirtiA«abrap|toeellis,^o. 

As  the  fair  Vestal  to 'the  fountain  came. 
(  Let  none  he  sttuiled  at  a  vestal's  nan>e) 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  shp  laid  l)cr  down  to  rest. 
And  to  the  winds  ex^osM  her  glowing  j^reast^ 
To  take  the*"  Freslihc^s  of  the  morn|nij-airj'  , 
And  gath^r'd  hi  a  knoVticr  flo^-iug  hair;      '^" 
While  thfts  iht  i^strf,  im  hfer  aj-m  itjcliji'if    .* 
The  hoary  witlowtf  «^hvitig  >R*ith  the  win<f,  ' 
And  feathered  choirs  thatirbrMt*d  in  the'slVade, 
And  purling  streaAis  that  through'  tRpfe  nieadoW 

ir^J%  '     ;'•        ;      .     '      *  ' 

In  drowsy  marmnhi  Itilf^'thfe  gentle  ttipidl 
The  god  of  wai*  !)Aeld  thctrirgin  lit,       *   /  . 
The  god  beheld  her  with  a  level's  eye ; 
And  by  so  tempting  aa  occasion  pressed, 
The  bealite<ms  mdifl,  wFiom'he  beheld,  pb&sessM^ 
Conceiving  as  she  sl<?pti  htc  firttitfuf  wpmb 
Sweli'd  with  the  founder  of  linmiyMI  iiome, 

oriiys  jifBTAnranpHosE!^ 

..  ,^      t  BOOK  n. 

tli»yio«T  OF  mACnnr.  *     •     '   • 

The  Sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  coIumQs  rais'dy 
With  bumi^'d  gold  and  flaming  Jewels  Ulaz'dj 
The  folding  gnrcs  difTas'd  a  silver  lighl^ 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refrc&h'd  tiie  sigbt^, 
Of  polish'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrouglit; 
The  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thoMght^ 
For  id  the  portal  was  dlsptay'd  on  high 
(The  work  of  Vulcaii)  a  fictitious  sky  • 
A  waving  sea  th*  inferior  earth  embr^icM, 
And  gods  and^j^oddesses  flie  waters  grac'd. 
iEgcon  here  a  mifrhty  whale  bestrode ;         . . 
Triton»,af|^  Proteus  (the  deceiving  gQd% . 
With  Doris  here  were  carvM,  and  aff  her  train, 
Some  loosely  swimming  in  the  6gur*d  main, 
Whilst  some  on  rocks  their  drooping  tiair  divide,  , 
And  aome  on  fishes  through  the  waters  g!ide: 
Though  various  features  did  the  sisteriB  grace, 
A  sister's  likeness  was  in  every  face. 
On  earth  ajlifier«it  laqda^cape  courts  the  eyes. 
Men,  towns,,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospects  rise, 
And  nymphs,  and  streams,  and  woods,  and  roral 

deities.      '       ' 
O'er  all,  the  Heaven's rerulgcntitnage  shinesj 
On  either  gate  were  six  engi-aven  signs.' 

Here  Phaeton,  still  gaining  on  tV  ascent. 
To  his  suspected  father's  palace  went. 
Till  pressing  forward  through  £he  hright  ab6de, 
He  saw  at  distance  the  illustrious  god: 
He  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  Iij»ht' 
Bad  flaab'd  too  ilronfly  ou  braking  sight, 

VOJU  IX« 


The  god  sit*  hiirti.  ciilrtted^  on  ^  'Mm^« 
Of  blazing  gems»  whh  i^urplegarmetots  on; 
The  hours  in  ordevnm^ll  on'eithey'hand;  " 
And  days,  and  months,'ftnd  y«ln:»,  dad  It^,  stend. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound ; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wfii^ateh  gariaiid  crbwnM; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  tr.odden  grapea  besmear  ; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivtrs  in  the  rear. 

Phcebus  behek!  dheyoUlAi^fiMlk  (^ff  hfe^rone; 
That  eye,  which  ^ks  oa.all,  was  fis'd  ou  one. 
He  saw  the  boy'^i  confusion  in  his  face, 
Siirpria*d  at  all  the  wonden  of  the  place } 
And  cries-alodd,  "  Wbat^anU^my  sun?  For  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  tbee  so.*' 
<»  tight  of  the  world/' the  trembling  youthreplies, 
^  tliustrious  parent!  since '3ro(i  don^  despise 
The  parent's  nama^somc  oertalb  token  give,  < 
That  I  may  C|yiiieiik*8  prfmd'boAife  Believe, 
Nor  longer imder^fislserdpTeaokm gAtve/* 

The  tender  sire  was  toiitfh'd  withiwhattbe  said. 
And  flangk  the  himae^i  gibnes  fVom  his  4««d,    • 
And  bid  the  youth  aitvaa09^.M•My  son^'*  said  he^ 
<*  Come  to  thy/ettier's  arots^t  iiiftCkyWUM^ 
Uas  toM  thee,  true^  •  paseatrs  iteneifcoavo, 
And  deem  thee  wuiiihy f to.  be  'dali'd-iidy i  son^ 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  som^  VQ^uKttv  and  I, 
Whatever  it  be,  w^b  thAt  feqeeatf «e«ip)9i;  • 
By  Styx  IiSe^ean  whoee  imseaase  bid  ianigbt. 
And  roU  impftfvii^iis  U»  my  piesi^lni^ sight'''     «• 

The  y4)iith,  transported^a^ktfiiitboii 461071 
To  guide  tjie  Sqa%  brigfettiteriotfor  a  day. 

The  god  repealed  of  th0  fnth  be  took. 
For  anguish  thriee his jradswtbead  be  shook: 
^  My  son,"  says  Jie  *'  someotber.  proof  reqinre; 
Ralih  was  my  promise,  lasb  is  thy.  desire. 
I'd 'fain  deny  this  wish  wbjsh  4buM  liasi  made. 
Or,  what  I  f  an't  deny,,iiould  foiu.disiasfle. 
Too  vast  and  luusardous-ihe  task  appears. 
Nor  salted  to  thy  streagtb)  aor  to  thy  yeses. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,' bMfe  tby  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  peovioce  of  mortality} 
Theiv  is  not  one  of  all  tb^gods  that  darea 
(However  skill'd  in  other  great  affairs) 
To  tnount  the  burning  ax^-tree,  but  I ; 
Not  Jove  himself, the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
Tj^atliurU  tbe  tbvee^forVd  thunder  from  above^ 
Dares  try  his^uengtb;  yetwhaaastrongas  Jove? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  paia; 
And  when  the  middle  j&miament  they  gaia, 
If  downwards  from  the  Heavens  my  head  i  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Kv*ii  1  am  seiz'd  with  borrour  fmd  affright. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
.A  mighty  downfall  steeps  the  evening  stage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Heaven, 
j^eaides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
l^Aims  stars  and  planets  in  a  different  course: 
1  steer  against  their  motions;  nor  am  1 
^  Ib>fne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how,could  you  resist  the  prbs  that  roll 
lo  adverse  whirls,  and  ytem  the  rapid  pole? 
But  yoti  perhaps  may  hope  fur  pleasing;  waods. 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  fiird  with  godi»^ 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progreis 

lies. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 
For,  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright,. 
The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stauds  opposite ^ 
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Kext  him  tbe  bright  HaemoniaQ  bow  is  strung; 
And  next,  the  Lion^s  grinning  visage  hung : 
The  Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent. 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 
Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose         [Sows 
The  mettled  steeds,  when   from  their    nostrils 
The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev*n  I  their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain. 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restive  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  require. 
But,  O !  in  time,  recall  your  rash  desire; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell. 
Let  these  my  feai-s  your  parentage  reveal; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  qare; 
Look  on  my  facn;  or,  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  look,  you'd  read  the  father  there. 
Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  eartb,  or  skies, 
For  open  to  your  wish  all  nature  lies. 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
Tor  *t  is  a  mischief,  not  a  gift,  you  ask  ; 
Yon  ask  a  roal  mischief.  Phaeton : 
Kay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  sod: 
I  grant  yourwish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my.  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 

Thus  did  the  god  th*  unwary  youth  advise; 
But  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  the  skies. 
•  When  the  fond  father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  tlie  Vulcanian  chariot  leaids. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold,  [gold. 

Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  tbe  sight. 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright ; 
Apollo  shin'd  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  8ur\-eys; 
When  now  the  Morn  disdos'd  her  purple  rays; 
The  stars  were  fled;   for  Lucifer  bad  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 
Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  Morn, 
And  the  Moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn,    , 
He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;  the  nimble  Hours  obey  : 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire. 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day, 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 
>]is  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 
Of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat, 
Then  fix'd  tbe  beamy  circle  on  his  head, 
And  fetched  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

"  Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son ; 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on: 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Yonr  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 
Drive  them  not  on  directly  through  the  skies. 
But  where  the  zodiac's  winding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  wJU  show, 
.  But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  no  new  fires  or  Heaven  or  Earth  infest; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 
IfoT,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines, 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shines. 
Shun  both  extremes;  the  rest  let  fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thyself  provide ! 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades'disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day ; 
I'm  caird,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel  take. 


While  yet  securdy  on  the  earth  700  stead; 

Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
Enjoy  tlM)se  beams  which  you  may  safely  riew.^ 
He  spoke  in  vain;  the  youth  w^ith  active  beat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  tlie  seat; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remon>e  receives. 
Mean  while  the  restless  horses  neigh'd  aloud. 
Breathing  out  .fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stood. 
Tcthys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way. 
And  all  the  waste  of  Heaven  before  tbem  lay. 
They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yicMiqg  air ; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  tbe  Morn  behind. 
The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  be  fill  the  seat. 
Or  poise  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weigtit: 
But  as  at  sea  th'  unballast  vessel  rides. 
Cast  to  and  firo,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  bigb. 
The  youth  is  hnrry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  tbe  steeds  perceive  it  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  tbe  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  tbe  reins,  or  where  to  go; 
Nor  would  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stars  first  felt  Apollo's  ray. 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the' forbidden  sea. 
The  folded  Serpent  next  the  fi-ozen  pole. 
Stiff  and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag*d  with  inward  heat,  and  threaien*d  war. 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,   Bodtcs  too,  that  faia 
Thou  wouldst  have  fled,  though  cumber'd  with  thy 
wain. 
Th'  unhappy  youth,  then  bending  down  bis  bead. 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  spread: 
His  colour  changed,  he  startled  at  the  sight. 
And  bis  eyes  darkened  by  too  great  a  light. 
Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  uatry 'd. 
His  birth  obscure,  and  his  request  deny'd  : 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  father  own. 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  the  Son. 
So  fares  the  pilot  when  his  ship  is  tost 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steer^^  lost; 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Secies  his  last  refuge  in  tbe  gods  ajid  prayer. 

What  could  he  do  ?  His  eyes  if  backward  cast, 
Find  a  long  path  he  bad  already  past; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find: 
Botn  he  compares,  and  measui-es  in  bis  mind; 
And  sometimes  casts  an  eye  upon  the  east. 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  frig^ht: 
Nor  would  he  loose  tbe  reins,  nor  could  he  hoU 
them  tight. 
Now  all  the  liorrours  of  the  Heavens  he  spies. 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  size. 
That,  de<:k'd  with  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  dcies. 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  surrounds  a  vast  extent; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  be  shines. 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  'celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,vex'd  with  beat. 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  his  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  dropt  the  reinat; 
The  horses  felt  them  loose  upon  thfir  manes. 
And  flying  odt  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ran  unconti'otrd  where'er  their  fiiry  drove^ 
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Rush*d  OB  the  start,  and  through  a  pathless  way 
Of  unknovvp  regions  hurry'c)  on  the  day, 
And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew, 
And  near  the  Earth  the  buruing  chariot  drew. 

The  clouda  disperse  in  ftimes,  the  wondering 
Moon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own ; 
The  highlands  smoke,  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays, 
Or,  clad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaae. 
Next  o*er  the  plains,  where  ripenM  harvests  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  spi^ads  beiow. 
But  these  are  trivial  ills:  whole  cities  bum. 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
Qeagrian  Hssnius  (then  a  sins^le  name) 
And  virgin  Htlicon  increase  the  flame; 
Taurus  and  Oetc  glare  amid  the  sky, 
And  Ida,  spite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryx,  and  OthVys,  and  Cithsron,  glow; 
And  Rhndope,  no  longer  clothed  in  snow ; 
Ui^h  Ptndus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat, 
And  i9^tna  rages  with  redoubled  heat. 
Bv'n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd, 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  frost  was  arm*d. 
CoverM  with  flames,  the  towering  Appennine, 
And  Caucasus,  and  prond  Olympus, shine; 
And,  where  the  long^xtended  Alps  aspire, 
Now  stands  a  huge  continued  range  of  fire. 

Th*  astonished  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  could 
Beheld  the  universe  around  him  burn ;        [turn, 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  coiUd  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scorching  air. 
Which  from  below,  as  from  a  ftimace,  flowM; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glowM  : 
Ix)st  in. the  whirling  clouds,  that  round  him  broke, 
And  white  with  ashes,  hovering  in  the  smoke, 
lie  flew  where'er  the  horses  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horses  droie,  or  where  he  flew. 

*Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  Sun. 
Then  Lybia  first,  of  nil  her  moisture  drained, 
Bucame  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  wat?r-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns; 
Bceotia,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  moums; 
Corinth  Pyrenees  wasted  spring  bewails; 
And  Aigos  grieves  whilst  Amymon^  fails. 

The  floods  aredraia'd  from  every  distant  coast  : 
Ev'n  Tanais,  though  fix'd  in  ice,  was  lost; 
Bnrat^'d  Caicus  and  Lycormas  roar. 
And  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  more. 
The  fam'd  Maeander,  that  unweary'd  strays 
Through  mazy  windings,  smokes  in  every  maze. 
From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  flies; 
The  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
In  thickening  fames,  and  darken  half  the  skies. 
In  flames  Ismenos  and  tlie  Phasis  rolKd, 
And  Tagns  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  swans,  that  on  CByster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  tlieir  last  and  dy*d. 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  ofT,  and  under  ground 
Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
His  seven  divided  currents  are  all  dry. 
And  where  they  rolPd  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
No  more  the  Hhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain. 
Nor  Tiber,  of  his  promised  empire  vain. 

The  ground  deep  cleft,  admits  the  dazzling  ray. 
And  startles  Pluto  with  the  flash  of  day. 
The  sea  shrinks  in,  and  to  the  sight  disclose 
WiiU  naked  plains,  where  once  their  ))iUciws  rote ; 


Their  rocks  are  all  discover'd,  and  Increase 
The  number  of  the  scattered  Cydades. 
The  fish  in  shotils  ahout  the  bottom  creep. 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  hmp! 
Gasping  for  breath,  th»  nnshapcn  phoca  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Nereus,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train. 
Sock  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main  ; 
Brneafh  unlathomable  depths  they  faint. 
Ami  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  tho  flames  repell'd. 

The  Earth  at  length  on  every  side  embmc'd 
With  scalding  seas  that  floated  round  her  waste. 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come* 
And  crowd  within  the  ludiow  of  her  womb, 
Up-liAed  to  the  Heavens  her  blasted  head, 
And  cinpt  her  hands  upon  her  brows  and  said; 
(But  firit,  impatient  of  tlie  sultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  coo!er  seat:) 
**  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve. 
And  I  descne  it,  let  ma  die  by  Jove; 
If  1  mu«t  ])crish  by  the  force  of  fire, 
Let  me  transfix'd  with  thunderbolt,  expire. 
Sec,  whilst  1  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke,** 
F(jr  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
*^  See  my  bing'd  hair,  behold  my  fided  eye. 
And  witherM  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  ! 
And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 
This  tlie  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear, 
TorturVl  with  rakes,  and  haiass'd  all  the  year  2 
Tliat  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 
And  fijod  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  yon  } 
But  grant  me  guilty;  what  has  Neptune 'done ^ 
Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  Sun  ? 
The  wsvy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given,  [ven  I* 
Why  docs  it  waste,  and  further  shrink  from  Hea- 
If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke,  [smoke. 

See  your  own  Heavens,   the   Heavens  begin  to 
Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  those  bright  aboda*. 
Destruction  seizes  on  the  Heavens  and  gods  ; 
Atlas  beciunes  unequal  to  his  freiprht, 
And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight* 
If  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  together  buru. 
All  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 
Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate. 
And  succour  Nature,  ere  it  be  too  late."  [spread^ 
She  ceas'd;   for,  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her 
Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  cali'd  to  witness  every  power  above, 
And  ev'n  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove. 
That  what  he  acts,  he  is  compelled  to  do^ 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Straight  be  a<icends  the  high  ethereal  throne, ' . 
Prom  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down. 
From  whence  bis  showers  and  storms  he  us'd  Uk 

pour. 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  storm  nor  sbowM^ 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at,  his  heail  he  hurl'd  the  forky  brand, 
In  dreadful  thunderings.    Thus  tli'  almighty  sir» 
Suppressed  the  mgiug  of  the  fires  with  fim. 

At  once  from  life  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th'  ambitious  boy  fell  thunder-struck  from  Heaven. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound, 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground: 
The  studded  harness  from  their  neclvsthey  broke  } 
Here  fell  a  wheel  and  here  a  silver  spoke; 
Hero  wore  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ;      [lay. 
And,  ccattcr'd  o'er  the£artb,the  shining  fra^mcutt 
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The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star, 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  Heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  harl'd, 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  western  world. 

PHAETON'S  SISTERS  TRANSFORMED  INTO  TREES. 

The    Latian    nymphs  came   round  him,    and 

amaz'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfixed  with  thunder,  gaz*dj 
And,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  shattered  body  to  a  tomb  convey. 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise : 
**  Here  he  who  drove  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  lies; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide, 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy*d." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief. 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  run, 
Firom  mom  to  wonted  eve,  without  a  Sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray» 
Supply  the  Sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day  that  still  did  Nature's  face  disclose: 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  rose. 
But  Ciymene,  enrag*d  with  grief,  laments. 
And,  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  vents : 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  dishevel'd,  round  the  world  she  goes. 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  cast; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears; 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears. 
Hangs  o*er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart, 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh  and  mourn, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn;) 
And  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complain. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain : 
All  the  long   night'  their  mournful  watch  they 

keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 
Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  Moon  retum'd; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  moum'd; 
l¥heii  now  the  eldest,  Phaethusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move; 
Xampetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground: 
A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  she  grieves, 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  band  with  leaves; 
One  sees  her  thighs  transform'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  breasti,  and  bodies, 

stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood; 
But  still  above  were  female  heads  display'd, 
An(^  mouths  that  cali'd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
What  could,  alas !  the  weeping  mother  do ^ 
From  this  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew. 
And  kiss'd  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves. 
And  from  the  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark:  the  maids  were  beard  to 

My, 
«  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh!  forbear; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear; 
Farewell  for  ever."    Here  the  bark,  increas'd, 
Clos'd  on  their  faces,  and  their  words  suppressU 


The  new.made  trees  in  tiears  of  amber  mo. 
Which,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  Su  n. 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasure  abow, 
Mix'd  tn  the  sand;  whence  the  rich  drops  con- 
vey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION    OF   CTCKUS   UTTO  A 
SWAN. 

Ctcnub  beheld  the  nymphs  transform'd*  alljM 
To  their  dead  brother,  on  the  mortal  side. 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound;  ' 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd. 
Through  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  rmoge. 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  witl^in  the  dismal  gloom,  alone. 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moao. 
His  voice  was  lesseu*d,  as  he  try'd  to  speak. 
And  issued  through  a  long  extended  neck  ; 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet; 
From  both  his  sides  the  wings  and  feathers  break; 
And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak: 
All  Cycnus  now  into  a  swan  was  tnra'd. 
Who,  still  remembering  how  his  kinsman  born'd. 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires. 
And  loves  the  watera  as  oppos*d  to  fires. 

Mean-while  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shade. 
The  native  lustre  of  his  brows  decay *d. 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  abhors  the  light: 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  eyes. 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray. 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin'd. 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  griefs  he  join'd. 
And  now  renounc'd  his  office  to  mankind. 
"  E'er  since  the  birth  of  Time,"  said  he,  «*  I've 

borne 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return; 
iJet  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds  and  mount  the  burning  car. 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  murdering  thunder  by; 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late. 
My  son  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate.'*  fpray 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  and 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night : 
Jove  too  himself,  descending  from  his  height. 
Excuses  what  had  happen'd",  and  entreats. 
Majestically  mixing  prayers  and  threats. 
Prevail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  harnessed  steeds,  that  still  with  borrow  shook. 
And  pl^es  them  irith  the  lash,  and  whips  them  on. 
And  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son. 

THE  STORY  OF  CAUSTO. 

Tbe  day  was  settled  in  its  course;  and  Jore 
Walk'dthe  wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  aboTe* 
To  search  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made: 
But  all  was  safe:  tbe  Earth  he  then  surveyM, 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  different  coast, 
Aud  every  land;  but  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  cheer*d  her  blasted  face 
With  running  fbuntaiiis^  and  with  fringing  grai» 
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No  tnctt  of  Heaven's  destructive  fire  remain ; 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  Nature  smiles 

again. 
.  But,  as  the  god  walked  to  and  fro  the  Earth* 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  thespring  its  birth, 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view'd^ 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress'd  with  artful  pride. 
Her  vest  was  gatiier'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty'd; 
Now  in  her  hand  a  slendier  spear  she  bore. 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore; 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclined. 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  joined. 
Diaaa  too  the  gentle  huntress  lov'd. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov*d 
O'er  Msenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 
More  favoured  once;  but  favour  lasts  not  long. 

The  Sun  now  shone  in  all  i^  strength,  and  drove 
^e  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  shadow  caist : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  unbrac'd; 
She  flung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  raised  her  head. 
Jove  saw  the  charming  huntress  unprepared, 
Stretch*d  on  the  ver«lant  turf  without  a  guard. 
**  Here  1  am  safe,*'  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
Or  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry. 
Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this. 
And  staad  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  bliss !" 
Diana's  shape  and  habit  straight  he  took, 
Soften'd  his  brows,  and  smoothed  his  awful  look. 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  spoke 
'*  How  fares  my  girl?  How  went  the  morning 

chase  ?** 
To  whom  t!ie  virgin,  starting  from  the  grass 
"  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whom  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  though  Jove  himself  were  here.** 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard 
Well-p]ea;»M  himself  before  himself  preferr'd. 

He  then  salutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace; 
And,  ere  she  half  had  told  the  morning  chase. 
With  love  inflam*d,  and  eager  on  his  bliss, 
Smother*d  her  words,  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss; 
His  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd. 
Nor  could  Diana^s  shape  conceal  the  god. 
The  virgin  did  whatever  a  virgin  could 
(Sure  Juno  must  have  pardon'd,  had  she  vi^M); 
With  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove: 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove ! 

Possest  at  length  of  what  bis  heart  desir'd, 
Back  to  his  Heavens  th'  insulting  god  retired. 
The  lovely  huntress,  rising  from  the  grass, 
With  down-cast  eyes,  and  with  a  blushing  face. 
By  shame  confounded,  and  by  fear  disnmy'd. 
Flew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  shade, 
And  almost,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind. 
Left  her  forgotten  bow  and  shafts  behind. 

But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
Of  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o'er  the  plain, 
CalI'd  to  the  nymph:  The  nymph  began  to  fear 
A  second  fraud,  a  Jove  disguis'd  in  her; 
But,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppressed 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  ^  ith  the  rest. 

How  in  the  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear! 
Slowly  she  mov'd,  and  loiter'd  in  the  rear; 
Nor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran. 
As  once  she  us*d,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flushM,  and  sullen  was  her  mien. 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
Aught  hot  a  virgin^  most  the  guilt  have  seen* 


'Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  guessM  aright: 
And  now  tlie'Moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light. 
When  Dian  fainting,  in  the  mid-day  beams. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams. 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  flow'd. 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd* 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  prais'd :  "  And  now  no  spies  are  near^ 
Let's  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,*'  she  cries,- 
Pleas'd  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies; 
Only  the  blushing  huntress  stood  confus'd. 
And  formed  delays,  and  her  delays  excused : 
In  vain  excus'd;  her  fellows  round  her  press'd^ 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undress'd. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  rcveal'd. 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd; 
**  Begone!*'  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdain, 
"  Begone!*'   nor  dare  the   hallow'd  stream  to 

stain;" 
She  fled,  for-ever  banish'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her 
time 
To  punish  the  detested  rivaPs  crime; 
The  time  was  come :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
"  It  is  enough!  1  'm  fully  satisfy 'd! 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  lovei: 
But  vengeance  shall  awake  those  guilty  charms. 
That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Juno's  arms. 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain.'* 

Tliis  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,  andUlragg'd  her  on  the  grounde; 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws. 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws> 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  depriv'd  of  speech : 
Her  suriy  voice  through  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds:  her  mind  was  still  the  same* 
The  furry  monster  fix'd  her  eyes  above. 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  gi cans;  andtbongb 
She  could  not  call  him  false,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadovrs  once  her  own! 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth'd  dogs  pursue. 
Whilst  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntress  flew  | 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow  brutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  though  now  herself  was  one! 
How  firom  the  sight  of  nigged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire ! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told, 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold; 
When,  as  he  l>eat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey. 
He  chanc'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay* 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight. 
And  fondly  gaz'd:  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim*d  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast ; 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast; 
But  Jove  forbad,  and  siiatch'd  them  through  tb^ 

air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  Heaven,  and  fix  d  them  theraj 
Where  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise. 
And  add  a  luftre  to  the  northern  skies. 
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Wben  Juno  fiiw  the  rivsl  in  her  height, 
Spangie<{  with  stars,  and  circletl  round  with  light, 
She  FOUght  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes, 
And  Tetbys ;  both  rever'd  among  the  gods. 
Thejr  ask  what  brings  her  there.    *<  Ne'er  ask/' 

says  she, 
«  What  brings  me  here ;  Heaven  is  no  place  for 
,-       me. 
You  Ml  see,Vhen  Night  has  cover*d  all  things  o*er, 
Jove*s  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  virhore 
Usurp  the  Hearensj^  you  *U  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  thclrnew  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altar  wait, 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  impressed, 
Jof^  to  a  goddess  has  transform 'd  the  beast : 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  couM  do: 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue. 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo*s  rape. 
Restore  th*  adultress  to  her  former  shape  ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  oil',  and  lead 
The  great  Lycaon's  offspring  to  his  bed. 
But  yon,  ye  vienerable  powers,  be  kind ; 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  6ndy  < 
Heceive  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams. 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams." 

The  goddess  ended,  and  her  wish  was  given. 
Back  she  returned  in  triumph  up  to  Heaven ; 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies, 
Their  tails  were  stiotted  with  a  thousand  eyes  ; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  ran^M, 
At  the  same  time  the  raven^s  colour  changM. 

YHB  story  of  COROMT8,  AND  BIRTH  OF  A35- 
CUI.APIV8. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 

White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsullyVl  breast, 

fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 

Soft  as  the  swan ;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 

His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  changed  him 

quite, 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white. 

Tlie  story  of  his  change  shall  here  be  tuld; 
In  Thessaly  there  liv*d  a  nymph  of  old, 
Coronis  nam'd';  a  peerless  maid  she  shin'd, 
Confest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
AtK>|lo  loy'd  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knew ; 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  he  thought  her 

true. 
Bat' his  own  bird,  the  raven,  chanc*d  to  find 
The  falseK»ne  with  a  secret  rival  join*d, 
Ooronis  begg'd  bim  to  suppress  the  tale, 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevail. 
His  tnilk-white  pinions  to  the  god  he  p'y*d  j 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him  side  by  side. 
And  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 
Th»  important  secret  from  him  as  they  flew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  though  despis'd, 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advisM. 
**  Stay,  silly  bird,  th»  ill-natur»d  task  refuse, 
Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  wam'd  by  my  example:  you  discern 
What  now  1  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 
My  fbblish  honesty  was  all  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.    Once  upon  a  time, 
The  two-shap*d  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  tlie  teeming  Earth; 
Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
Within  a  chest,  of  twining  osiers  m^e. 


The  dangbters  of  kib)^  Ceerop»  itfldertMic 
To  guard  the  chesty  commanded  not  to  look 
On  what  was  hid  within.    I  stood  to  we 
The  charge  obey*d,  perch*d  on  a  : 

tree. 
The  sisters  Pandrosoa  and  Henk  keep 
The  strict  command;  Aglanros  tteeda  would  pee^ 
And  saw  the  monstroos  infant  in  a  Ingfat, 
And  callM  her  sisters  to  tbc  hideous  sight: 
A  boy^s  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  pierslly 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon*s  taiU 
I  told  the  stem  Minena  all  that  pass'd. 
But,  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrac'd. 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight. 
And  for  her  favourite  chose  the  bird  of  night« 
Be  then  no  tell-tale;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  bold  her  tongue. 

**  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  1  was  reraov*^ 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd; 
But  I  was  lov'd ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie; 
Though  Pallas  bate  me  now,  she  won't  deny; 
For  I,  whom  in  a  fiather'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  once  a  maid  (by  Heaven  the  story's  true), 
A  blooming  maid,  aud  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A. crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  charms; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove. 
Observed  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love. 
He  made  his  courtship,  he  confess'd  bis  pain. 
And  offci-'d  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vahi; 
Swift  he  pursued :  1  ran  along  tbe  strand. 
Till,  spent  and  weary'd  on  the  sinking  sand, 
1  shriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fiU'd  the  air 
To  gods  and  men;  nor  god  nor  man  was  tliere» 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  aims  I  lifted  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground; 
My  garment  tum'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  roood. 
My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bosom  try; 
Nor  naked  Iiosom  now  nor  hands  had  I. 
Lightly  I  tript,  ror  weary  as  before 
Sunk  in  tbe  sand,  but  skimm'd  along  tbe  shore; 
Till,  rising  on  my  wings,  i  was  prcferr'd 
To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  bird: 
Preferred  in  vain !  I  now  am  in  disgrace: 
Nyctimeue  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

"  On  her  incestiious  life  1  need  not  dwell 
(In  txisbos  still  the  horrid  tale  they  tell); 
And  of  her  dire  amours  you  must  have  beaid. 
For  which  she  now  does  penance  in  a  bird. 
That,  conscious  of  her  shame,  avoids  tlie  Karbt* 
And  lo\es  the  gloomy  covering  of  the  night; 
The  birds,  wliere'er  she  flutters,  scare  away 
The  hooting  wretch,  and  drive  her  from  the  day.* 

The  raven,  urg'd  by  such  impertinence. 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence. 
And  curst  the  harmlrss  daw;  the  daw  witbdiev: 
Tlie  raven  to  her  injur'd  patron  flew. 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  the  fatal  tivth 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favour'd  youth. 

The  god  was  wroth;  the  colour  left  his  look. 
The  wreath  his  head,  the  harp  his  hand  forsook^ 
His  silver  bow  and  featherM  shafts  he  took. 
And  lodg'd  an  an-ow  in  the  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  oft^n  to  his  own  been  prest. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groaa^ 
And  pttird  his  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound ; 
And,  weltering  in  her  blood",  tlius  foiutly  cry*4, 
"Ab,cjrutdgodJ  though  I  h8:9eji«tljr  d^d« 
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What  bas,  alas!  my  vmborn  infiint  done, 
That  he  should  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?» 
This  said,  in  agonies  she  fetch'd  her  breath* 

The  god  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death; 
He  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falsehood  known, 
And  hates  himself  far  what  himself  had  'done; 
The  feafher'd  shaft,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates. 
And  bis  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  he  bates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her 

pain. 
And  tries  the  compass  of  his  art  in  Tain. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  nymph  expire, 
Tbe^ile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire^ 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsequies  he  kept. 
And,  if  a  god  could  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
Her  corpse  he  kiss*d,and  heavenly  incense  brought, 
And  so1emniz*d  the  death  himself  had  wroagbt. 

But,  lest  his  offspring  should  her  fate  partake, 
Spite  of  th'  immortal  mixture  in  his  make, 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large. 
And  gave  him  to  the  cenUnr  Chiron's  charge ; 
Then  in  his  fury  blackM  the  raven  oHr, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  ^umes  no  more. 


OCVREHOB  TBANMOSMBD  TO  A  MARK. 

Old  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  seeret  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
His  daughter  too,  whom  on  the  sandy  shore. 
The  nymph  Chariclo  to  the  cenUur  bore. 
With  hair  dishevel*d  on  her  shoulders,  came 
To  sec  the  child,  OcyrrhOe  was  her  name; 
She  knew,  her  father's  art,  and  could  rehearse 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 
Once,  as  the  sacred  infant  she  survey'd. 
The  god  was  kindled  In  the  raving  maid, 
And  thus  she  utter*d  her  prophetic  tale; 
"  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail; 
Hail,  mi^rhty  infant,  who  in  years  to  come 
Shall  heal  the  nations  and  defraud  the  tomb; 
Swift  be  thy  growth '.  thy  triampbs  unconfin'd ! 
Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead. 
And  draw  the  thnnder  on  thy  guilty  bead; 
Then  shalt  thou  die;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
Rise  up  victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  kirn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  comiiion  earth, 
How  wilt  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality; 
When  thou  shalt  leel,enrag*d  with  inward  pains, 
The  Hydra*s  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins? 
The  gods  in  pity  shall  contract  thy  date; 
And  give  thee  o%-er  to  the  power  of  fate.** 

Thus,  enterin<r  into  destiny,  the  maid 
The  secrets  of  ufiended  Jove  betray *d : 
Mbre  had  she  stiil  to  say ;  but  now  appeara 
Oppress'd  with  sobs  and  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 
•'  My  voice,"  says  she,  ••  is  gone,  my  language 

fails; 
Through  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails; 
Why  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
Aud  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart? 
What  new  desires  are  these?    1  long  to  pace 
O'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass; 
I  hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more; 
Bat  why,  alas!  am  I  transfonnM  all  o*er? 
My  sire  does  half  a  human  shape  retain. 
And  in  bis  upper  pairts  preserves  tbe  man.** 


Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  complaints  afibrdSj 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  such  hideous  wailings,  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare: 
Till  by  degrees,  accomplish*d  in  the  beast. 
She  neigh*d  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 
Her  stooping  body  on  bet  bands  is  borne. 
Her  hands  are  turn'd  to  hoofs,  and  shod  in  horn; 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  her  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finish*d  in  her  voice  and  look. 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THS    TRAMSFORBUTION    OF   BATTUS    TO    A 
TOUCUSTONS. 

Sore  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phcebus  pray*d; 
But  how  could  Phcebus  give  the  centaur  aid? 
Degraded  of  bis  power  by  angry  Jo%'e, 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove^ 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak, 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak  j 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  he  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play*d. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  conveyed 
A  drove,  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray 'd, 
Tbe  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  view'd 
(They  caird  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood); 
Hir*d  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  prince  to  feed 
His   favourite  mares,   and  watch   the   generpq* 

breed. 
The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke: 
**  Discover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  thy  fee.** 
**  Go,  stranger,"  cries  the  clown,  "  securely  on. 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell;"  and  show'd  a  stone. 

The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  rctum'd  again. 
In  speech  and  habit  like  a  country  swain; 
And  cried  out,  "  Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way  ? 
In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join, 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  **  YouMl  find  them 

there 
In  yon  dark  vale:"  and  in  tbe  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  false  heart  beguiPdi 
The  eod,  successful  in  the  trial,  smll'd; 
"  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me? 
Me  to  myself  dost  thou  betray?"  says  be: 
Then  to  a  touch-stone  turns  the  faithless  spy. 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

TBB  flOST  or  A0LAUR08,  TRAlftVORHSD  IRT^ 
A  STATUE. 

Tint  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pais'd    • 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac*d, 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilst  bis  eyes  surrey 
All  tbe  vast  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

*Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  maid 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid ; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  covered  o*er. 
High  on  their  heads  their  mystic  gifts  they  bore; 
And  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train, 
The  troop  of  shining  virgins  filPd  the  plain. 

Tbe  god  well-pleasM  beheld  the  pompous  show. 
And  was  the  bright  prooesiion  pass  belgw^ 
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Then  veer'^d  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hoYer'd  o*er  them;  a&  the  spreading  kite, 
l*hat  fimells  the  slaughtered  victim  from  on  high^ 
Flies  at  a  distance,  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
'  And  sails  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye: 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  vieH% 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star. 
Or,  as  the  full^rb^d  Phcebe  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  oiitvy. 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity. 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  bung: 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fury  sUing 
Trom  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high. 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky. 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  sbow'd 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  giid. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o^cr  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below  j 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
VTavcs  with  an  air  the  sleep-procuring  wand: 
The  glittering  sandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  each  heel  the  wcU-trimmM  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  displayed. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polishM  ivory  linM, 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin'd. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  range  were  p1ac*d; 
The  midmost  by  the  beauW;ous  Hersfe  gi-ac*d; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg'd  on  cither  side. 
Agburos  first  th'  approaching  god  clescryM, 
And,  as  he  crossM  her  chamber,  askM  his  name. 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
"  1  come,"  leply'd  the  god,  **  from  Heaven  to  woo 
Yk'ir  !«ister^  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
My  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love; 
Po  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover^s  part, 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister*s  heart." 

She  star*(1  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amax'd. 
As  when  she  on  Minerva^  secret  gaz'd. 
And  asks  a  might}'  treasure  for  her  hire. 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed; 
And  now  remembring  the  late  impious  deed, 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
She  touch*d  the  chest  with  an  uiihallow*d  hand; 
In  big-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rage  expressM, 
That  heav*d  the  rising  JE^a  on  her  breast; 
Then  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
I>efird  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood :  • 
Shut-from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholesome  skies, 
In  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
Dismal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
Invades  the  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  cave  her  course  she  steer'd; 
Against  the  gates  her  martial  lance  she  rear'd; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fleud  appeared. 
A  poisonous  morsel  in  her  teeth  shechew'd. 
And  gorg*d  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva,  loathing,  tum'd  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily. 
Came  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace» 
And  left  her  mangled  ofl'als  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  she^saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright. 
She  fctch'd  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sigbL 
Uvid  and  meagre  were  her  lookft,  her  eye 
li^  foi4  distorted  glances  taru|d  awry^ 


A  hoard  of  gall  her  inwanA  parts  pw9tas% 

And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breast ; 

Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust ;  and  from  her 

tongue. 
In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  bang. 
She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep» 
Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  moment's  sleep. 
Restless  in  spite:  while,  watchful  to  destroy. 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 
The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorred  her  sight) 
A  short  command:  **  To  Athens  speed  thy  fligbt; 
On  curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art. 
And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heari.** 
This  said,  her  spear  she  pushM  against  the  ground. 
And,  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound. 
Flew  off  to  Heaven:  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
Ijtok'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew; 
For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 
At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  give. 
Then  takes  her  stafi*,  Uung  round  with  wreaths  of 

thorn. 
And  sails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  boiiie, 
0*er  fields  and  flowery  meadows;  where  she  jsteen 
Her  baneful  course  a  mighty  blast  appears, 
MiUiews  and  blights;  the  meadows  are  defbcM, 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year,  laid 

waste : 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  falls. 
And  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  she  beheld,  for  arts  renown*d. 
With  peace  made  happy,  aud  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Scarce  could  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  forbear. 
To  finfl.ont  nothing  that  deserved  a  tear. 
Th*  apartment  now  she  enteiM,  where  at  rest 
Aglauros  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprest. 
To  execute  Minerva's  dire-command. 
She  strokM  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  band. 
Then  prickly  thoras  into  her  breast  convey 'd, 
1'hat  stung  to  madness  the  devoted  maid: 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 
To  make  the  work  more  sure,  a   scene  sho 
drew. 
And  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister's  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fote; 
Th*  imaginary  bride  appears  in  state; 
The  bridegroom  with  uuwonted  beauty  glows^ 
For  Envy  maginfies  whatever  she  sliows. 

Full  of  the  dr^am,  Aiglauros  pin*d  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day; 
Consumed  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  Sun ; 
Or  like  unwholesome  weeds,  tluit  set  on  fire 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  every  thought 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  the  vision  wrought 
Oil  did  she  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  see  her  sister's  wish  succeed. 
To  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  past: 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she  cast; 
And,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  sullen  pride, 
A  passage  to  the  lovo-siidc  god  deny*d« 
The  god  caress'd,  and  for  admission  pray'd. 
And  sooth'd  in  sr)fte8t  wotds  th*envenom'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd;  **  Begone  !*'  the  maid  replies^ 
'*  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  never  rise." 
"  Then  keep  thy  scat  for  ever,'*  cries  the  god, 
And  toiicb'd  M^e  door,,  wide  opeaing  to  hi*  rod* 
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Vain  wonid  the  rite,  avd  itop  him',  bat  ihe  found 
Her  trank  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground; 
Her  joints  are  all  benumbed,  her  hands  are  pale, 
And  maihle  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds* 
And  gradnal  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds; 
So  does  the  chiUnese  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart; 
*rill,  hardening  eveiy  vhereyand  speechless  grown. 
She  sits  uDmov>d,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
Snt  still  her  envious  hue  and  suUen  mieu 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

BUKOPA't  BAPB. 

Wren  now  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid. 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re-ascends  the  skies. 
Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes, 
And,  as  he  mixM  among  the  crowd  T>f  gods, 
BeckonM  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest. 
And  in  soft  whbpers  thus  his  will  exprest: 

"  My  trusty  Hermes,  by  whose  r^y  aid 
Thy  sire's  comnuinds  are  through  the  world  oon- 

vey'd, 
Kesume  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  force. 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course  ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hiU,and  drive  them  to  the  shore.'* 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent. 
The  tfusty  Hermes  on  his  message  went, 
And-found  the  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
A  neighbouring  bill,  and  drove  them  to  the  shore; 
'Where  the  king's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride); 
The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god. 
Who  shakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
I^arge  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  bis  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
UasuUy'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies; 
Small  shitting  horns  on  his  curPd  forehead  stand. 
As  turn'd  and  polished  by  the  workman'?  hand; 
His  eye-balls  roU'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languish'd  with  a  f^ntle  light 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast 

Agenof s  royal  daughter,  as  she  play'd 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  survey'd^ 
And  view'd  his  spotless  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sight 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  strok'd  bis  head. 
He  stood  well-pleas*d  to  touch  the  charming  fair, 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o*er  the  neighbouring  strand, 
Now  ffolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  sand; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decayed. 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  royal  maid; 
G  ives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  bis  breast 
Till  now  gruwu  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
^  tfot  kaoving  that  abe-preft  th^  tl^derer^ 


She  plae'd  hersdf  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god. 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  appvoech'd  the  seas;  . 
"Wliere  now  he  dips  his  hoofs,  and  wets  his  thighs, 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  shora^ 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast:  one  hand  is  home 
Upon  his  back;  the  other  grasps  a  bom: 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  he  the  virgin  boM^ 
Abd  lands  her  safe  on  the  Dictean  shore; 
Where  now,  in  his  divinest  form  array'd, 
Tn  his  true  shape  he  captivates  the  maid: 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  eye» 
Beholds  tfab  new  majestic  figure  rise. 
His  glowing  features,  and  odestial  light. 
And  all  the  god  discover'd  to  her  sight 
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Whbn  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  lost,. 
He  sent  his  son  to  search  on  every  coast; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  his  arms  restore 
The  darling  n^aid,  or  see  his  face  no  more  ^ 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  c?ime. 

The  restless  youth  search'd  all  the  world  around^ 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unsuccessful  toil. 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  and  native  soil. 
He  goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome; 
There  asks  the  god  what  new-appointed  home> 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relievei- 
The  Delphic  oracle  this  answer  gave: 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plough  ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  fii-st  she  lays  her  down. 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town. 
And  from  thy  guide  Beeotia  call  the  land» 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  staDd.** 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  dark  a6ode» 
Big  with  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god. 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  view'd. 
Nor  gaird  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  servitude^ 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued; 
And,  as  he  uralk'd  aloof,  in  silence  pmy'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  counsels  he  obey'd- 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panop^  she  took, 
And  now,  Cephisus,  crossed  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  Heavens  her  spacious  front  she  raisM, 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  those  behind,  till  on  the  destih'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couched  amid  the  rising  gram. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  gladly  bails 
The  new-found  mountains,  and  the  nameless  vales^ 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  see  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie; 
Then  sends  bis  servants  to  a  neighbouring  grove. 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
0*er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
iT^i  ioit^dgrkbOiipBi^stood^ 
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A  bualiy  ^tcfcct,  pfttMect  aad  uptrMii, 
O^cr-ran  with  bnrabies,  and  perpiexM  with  tftors. 
iimidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  wm  fMand, 
With  nacfcs  and  ■hetving  avcfaeft  i«aHed  round. 
,  Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  oooceal'd  fron  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay. 
Bloated  with  poison  to  a  moastnMs  size; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanced  his  eyes: 
Hit  towerinff  crest  was  glorious  to  behold, 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scaPd  with  gold; 
Three  tongues  he  brandish'd  when  he  charg'd  his 

foes: 
IKi  teeth  stood  jnggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The  Tyrians  in  the  den  for  water  sought, 
And  with  their  urns  explor'd  the  hollow  Tautt; 
From  side  to  side  their  empty  urns  rebound. 
And  Awse  the  sleepy  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  besthrs  him, and  is  seen  to  rise; 
And  now  with  dreadful  hissings  fills  the  skies, 
And  darts  his  forky  tongue,  and  rolls  his  glaring 

eyes. 
The  l^ans  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fright, 
All  pale  t^nd  trembling  at  the  hidegus  sight. 
Spire  above  spire  nprear*d  in  air  he  stood, 
And,  gazing  round  himj  overlooked  the  wood: 
Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  rolPd; 
Then  leap'd  upon  them  in  a  mighty  told. 
Of  such  a  bulk,  and  such  a  monstrous  size. 
The  Serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies, 
That  stretches  over  holf  the  northern  skies* 
^n  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  flght,  in  vain  to  fly:  * 

All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train; 
Some  are  devoured ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
Swoln  up  with  blasts  of  jjestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares, 
To  search  the  woods  th*  impatient  chief  prepures. 
A  li6n*s  hide  around  his  loins  be  wore, 
Tlie  well-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  lie  bore 
Inured  to  blood ;  the  far-destroying  dart. 
And,  the  best  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart. 
Soon  as  the  youth  approach*d  the  fatal  place, 
Jt^  saw  his  servants  breathless  on  the  grass; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  their  corftse  he  view'd, 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. ^ 
•*Siich  friends,"  lie  cries,  **  deservM  a  longer  date: 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  share  their  fate." 
Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw, 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 
A  tbWer,  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke. 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook; 
But  nothing  here  th*  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Bebounding  harmless  firom  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserved  him  from  a  wound, 
With  natif^  armour  crusted  all  around. 
With  more  success  the  dart  unerring  flew, 
Which  at  his  back  the  ragine  warrior  threw; 
Amid  tlie  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course. 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  mgM  in  vain. 
And  writh*d  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wrcnch'd  the  wood  away: 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
Ahd  now  his  rage,  increasing  with  his  pain, 
Reddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein; 
Churned  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
"Whilst  from  hif  iwuth  ft  bla^t  of  vapours  fivm$, 


Sttch  as  th*  lalenMl  StygiM  wirten  caste 
The  plants  arottnd  him  wither  ia  the  blast. 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroHM, 
Now  all  unvaveird,  and  without  a  fold  ; 
Now,  like  a  tormit,  with  a  mighty  ferce 
Bears  down  the  forest  ia  bis  boisterous  coiirae« 
Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustained  the  shock,  then  forc*d  him  to  recoil; 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage: 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  foriosB  to  engage. 
The  serpent -clMunps  the  steel,  and  bites  the  spear^ 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  besmear. 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  receivM  was  slight; 
For,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  javelin,  his  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  bis  stroke. 
And  presfies  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  rear; 
Fuil  in  his  throat  he  plunged  the  fatal  spear^ 
That  ia  th*  extended  neck  a  passage  found. 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  woond. 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trimk,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lash'd  the  sturdy  oak; 
Till,  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  breath* 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Cadmus  beheld' him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermixed  with  blood ; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  see. 
Insulting  man !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  be?" 
Astonish'd  at  the  voice,  he  stood  amaz*d. 
And  all  around  with  inward  honour  gas'd: 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,'  the  guardian  of  the  l>old  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,  and  scatter  romid 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  fiirrow'd  ground  j 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  should  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas*s  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand. 
Tlie  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  a'here  he  sowst 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows  ; 
Now  no^lding  plumes  appear,  and  shinhng  CTests, 
Now  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  rising  breasts: 
0*er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  swanns^ 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  meu  and  anns. 

So  through  the  parting  sU^  a  figure  rents 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears  ^ 
By  just  degrees;  till  all  the  man  arise. 
And  in  his  full  propoition  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus,  surpris'd,  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  .his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fight: 
When  one  cryM  out,  "Forbear,  fond  man,  foibcav 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war." 
Tliis  said,  he  struck  his  brotlier  to  the  ground, 
Himst'lf  expiring  by  another's  wound; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive. 
Dying  ere  scarce  lie  had  t>egun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd; 
The  furrows  swam  in  Mood:  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pallas^s  command, 
Ijct  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  band; 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partnen  lakfl»| 
So  foaiids  a  city  on  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gives  his  aow  Bcr«taaa  emgw^  biit^ 
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t  Cadmiii  i«ig»4;  and  nam om  woM  have 
gutts'd 
The  royal  founder  in  his  exile  bleat  x 
Long  did  be  live  within  his  new  abodes* 
AUy'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathless  gods; 
And,  in  a  fruitful  wife*s  embraces  old» 
A  long  increase  of  children's  children  told: 
But  no  frail  man,  howerer  great  or  high, 
Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 
AcUeon  was  the  first  of  all  his  race. 
Who  griev*d  bis  grandsire  in  his  borrowed  face; 
Condemn'd  by  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 
Tlie  bimncbing  horns,  and  visage  not  his  own; 
•To  shun  his  once-lov*d  dogs,  to  bound  away, 
■And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  consider  why  the  change  was  wrought^ 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  bis  fault; 
Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  lault  of  chance : 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance? 


TBB  TRAmrOEMATIOM  OV  ACTMOK  IMIO  A 
STAG. 

IM  a  Ibir  chase  a  shady  momtain  stood. 

Well  stored  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  timils  of 

blood. 
Her«  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  steg,  and  load  themselves  with  prey; 
When  thus  Actason  calling  to  the  rest: 
«<  My  fnends,**  says  he,  "  oar  sport  is  at  the  best. 
The  Sun  is  high  advanced,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils. 
Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  toils; 
And  ere  to  morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race. 
Take  the  cod  morning  to  renew  the  chase.** 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain^ 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vale  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
RefreshM  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade, 
The  chaste  DJana*s  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  aroond  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  arch'd  with  pumice-stone: 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  tricLlinff  swell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  play'd  her  part. 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chafd  with  heat. 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
Her  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside, 
S  jme  loosed  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  nnty'd; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
While  Crocal^,  more  handy  than  the  rest, 
Gathered  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undrest  the  shining  goddess  stood, 
Wben  young  Actsean,  wilder'd  in  the  wood; 
To  the  cool  grot  by  bis  hard  iate  betray'd. 
The  fountains  flll'd  with  naked  nymphs  sunrey'd. 
The  frighted  virgins  shriekM  at  the  surprise 
^he  forest  echoM  with  their  piercing  cries.) 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddess  prest : 
.fiha,  proodly  eminent  «b9vc  the  rest, 


With  Mashes  glow'd ;  suirti  blrafaes  ta  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  mom: 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  body  hide^ 
Half  backward  shrunk,  and  view*d  him  from  aside. 
Surprised,  at  first  she  would  have  snatch'd  her 

bow. 
But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow  ; 
These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took^ 
And  dash'd  them  in  his  face,  while  thns  she  spoken 
**  Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  woixdrous  sight  disdoiTd ^ 
A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  exposM,* 

This  said,  the  man  begun  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer.  * 
A  ri&ing  horn  ou  either  brow  he  wears. 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  «ari^ 
Rough  is  his  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-growa^ 
His  bosom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Transformed  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste^ 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  so  fast. 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  broo^ 
He  saw  his  branching  horns  and  altered  look» 
Wretched  Actieout  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groan  } 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watery  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace^ 
Run  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  skulk  in  woodsf 
Here  shame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevatb» 
And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  assails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  criet: 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swifUy  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,  and 

flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  pursue* 
In  vain  he  oft  endeavoured  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name  ; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  flies, 
Dcafen'd  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest,. 
Had  fastened  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there« 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  groveling  on  the  ground. 
Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continued  wound.. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  ifioans. 
And  fills  the  mountains  with  his  dying  groans. 
His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies,, 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc*d. 
With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc'd. 
And  call'd  their  lord  Action  to  the  game  ; 
>  He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name; 
He  heard,  but  wishM  he  had  indeed  been  gon^ 
Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looker-on. 
But,  to  his  .grief,  he  finds  himself  too  near. 
And  feels  his  ravenous  dogs  with  fury  tear 
Their  wretched  master  panting  in  a  deer^ 

THE  BIRTH  Of  BACCHUS. 

ACT.aEON*8  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage. 

Did  all  the  thoy^htii  ef  wnm  and  goda  engage; 
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Some  call'd  the  erils,  vbicli  Diana  wrought^ 
Too  great,  and  drsproportion^d  to  the  fiiuJt; 
Otbera  again  esteem'd  Acteou's  woes 
fit  for  a  viigin-gpddess  to  impose. 
Tbe  hearers  into  different  parts  divide. 
And  reasons  are  produced  on  either  side. 
Jano  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news. 
Nor  would  condemn  tbe  goddess,  nor  excuse: 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  tbe  deed, 
But  joy*d  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed; 
For  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind, 
And,  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  her  bate,  sbe  beard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove's  embrace  preferred, 
IVas  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 
And  carry'd  iu  ber  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  incensed,  the  goddess  bioke 
To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke: 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  ? 
^is  time  1  then  pursue  another  course: 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
If  Vm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky; 
If  rightly  styPd  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove 
(And  none  can  sure  a  sister's  right  deny); 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
Sbe  boasts  an  honour  I  can  hai^ly  claim  ; 
Pre^ant  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name; 
While  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs- in  ber  Jove, 
And  shows  tbe  glorious  tokens  of  his  love : 
But  if  Pm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
By  her  own  lover  tbe  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud. 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  she  stood. 

Old  Beroe's  decrepit  shape  she  wears. 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  ber  hoary  hairs; 
"Whilst  in  ber  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse*s  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  disguised  iu  age,  beguird 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  her.  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  ber  head, 
•«  'Tis  well,'*    says  she,  "  if  aU   be  true  that's 

said. 
But  trust  me,  child,  Tm  much  inclin'd  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest  well-designing  maid 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  betray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  be  courts  the  rites  of  love. 
Descend  triumphant  from  th»  ethereal  sky, 
|n  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity; 
Encompassed  round  by  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th»  immortal  Juno's  arms.'' 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  ensnar'd  with  what  she  said, 
Dcsir'd  of  Jove  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  srrant  a  certain  gift  which  she  would  choose; 
«*  Fear  not,"  replied  the  god,  "  that  I'll  refuse 
Whatever  you  ask:  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  your 

choice. 
"Then,"  says  the  nymph,  "when  next  you  seekmy 

arms 
May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms 
With  which  your  Juno's  bosom  you  inflame, 
And  fill  with  transport  Heaven's  immortal  dame.' 
Tbe  god  surpris'd  would  tain  have  stopp'd  her 

voice : 
But  h9  had  swprn  and  ah»  bad  made  her  choice.. 


To  keep  bis  promiic,  he  aceends,  and  drroai^ 
His  awfiil  brow  in  wbiriwinds  and  in  doads  ^ 
Whilst  all  around,  in  teirible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  ye^  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  m  all  bis  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  ia  the  mildest  lightning  of  tbe  akies. 
And  aim'd  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  aizer 
Not  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  tbe  giants  slai» 
IjKy  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 
*Twas  of  a  lesser  mould,  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate. 
For  tbe  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  cooimaskA 
Temper'd  tbe  bolt,  and  tumM  it  to  his  hand, 
Work'd  Qp  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make. 
And  quench'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfiilly  adorn'd,  with  horrour  bright, 
Th'  illustrious  god,  descending  from  bis  height. 
Came  rushing  on  ber  in  a  stoim  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
Tbe  lightning's  flashes  and  tbe  thunder's  rage, 
Consnm'd  amidst  tbe  glories  she  desir\j^ 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  tlie  blasted  wonb^ 
And,  >if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Enclos'd  the  abortive  infant  in  bis  tbi{;h. 
Here,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  ftdfilPd, 
Ino  first  took  him  for  her  foster-child; 
Then  tbe  Nisoans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nun*d  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  T1RESIA«. 

TWas  now,  while  these  transactions  paat  on  Eaitht 
And  Bacchus  thus  procur'd  a  second  birth. 
When  Jove,  dispos'd  to  lay  aside  tbe  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  be  quaff*!], 
'<  In  troth,"  says  he,  (and  as  bo  spoke  he  langh'd,) 
"  Tbe  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  for 
More  dull  and  dead,  than  what  you  females  share.^ 
Juno  tbe  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd ; 
Tir^ias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide ; 
For  be  tbe  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 
It  happened  once,  within  a  shady  wood. 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  viewM; 
When  with  bis  staflT  their  slimy  folds  he  broke« 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years,  he  view'd 
The  self.same  serpents  in  the  self-same  woods 
"  And  if,"  says  be,  "  such  virtue  in  yon  lie. 
That  be  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  bis  kind,  a  second  stroke  1*11  try.*^ 
Again  be  struck  tbe  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New-sex'd,  and  straight  recovered  into  man. 
Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 
Tbe  sovereign  umpire  in  tbeir  grand  dchates 
And  he  declar*d  for  Jove:  when  Juno,  fir^d. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  afiair  requir'd, 
Depriv'd  him,  iii  her  fury,  of  his  sight. 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night« 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  Heaven  decreed. 
That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed) 
Irradiates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light,       C^f^^ 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of 

THE   TRANSFORMATIOM  OF  ECHOw 

Fam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  nations  sought  theirdoom^ 
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The  hit  Uriope  hit  answers  tryM, 

And  first  th*  unerring  prophet  justify'd; 

This  nymph  tlie  god  Cepbisus  had  abasM, 

VTith  all  bis  winding  waters  circumfus'd. 

And  on  the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 

Whom  the  soft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no. 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
••  If  e'er  he  knows  himself,  he  surely  die*.*' 
Lxmg  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  suspense, 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense. 

NdVcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  tum'd  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 
Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd. 
Many  a  love-sick  maid  her  flame  confessed. 
Such  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  friend  carcss'd. 
The  love-sick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confessed. 

Once,  in  the  woods,  as  he  pursued  the  chase, 
The  babbling  Echo  had  descried  his  face; 
She,  who  in  others'  words  her  silence  breaks. 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 
Echo  was  then  *  maid,  bf  speech  bereft. 
Of  wonted  speech ;  for  though  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  impose. 
To  sport  witli  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
Full  often,  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
This  nymph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  slipped  away. 
The  goddess  iband  out  the  deceit  in  time. 
And  then  she  cry'dj  **  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 

crime. 
Which  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce, 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use." 
Hence  'tis  she  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone, 
With  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-mck  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alohe,  still  followM  him  behind ; 
When  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach. 
As  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  long'd  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal, 
Aud  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell : 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound.  ^ 

The  nymph,  when  nothmg  could  Narcissus 
move. 
Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love, 
liv'd  in  the  shady  covert  of  the  woods. 
In  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes; 
Where  pining  wander*d  the  rejected  fair. 
Till,  harass'd  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
The  sounding  skeleton,  of  W(kxI  bereft. 
Besides  her  bones  and  voice  had  nothing  left. 
Her  bones  are  petrify'd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 

THE  8TOBT  OF  NA&CIS8U8. 

Thus  did  t)ie  nymph  in  vain  caress  the  boy. 
He  still  was  lovely,  but  he  still  was  coy : 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
Thus  pray*d  the  gods,  provok'd  by  his  disdain, 
■*  Oh  may  he  love  like  me,  and  love  like  me  in 

Tainl" 
Rhamnusia  pity'd  the  neglected  fair. 
And  with  just  vengeance  answer*d  to  her  prayer. 
There  stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Kor  staiD'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  riung  mud  j 


Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  r*st«, 
Unsully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beasts; 
High  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleased  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place. 
And  over-heated  by  tlie  morning  chase. 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies: 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he  tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arise. 
For,  as  his  own  bright  imago  he  survey'd, 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade ; 
And  o*er  the  fair  resemblance  hung  unmov'd, 
Nor  kenw,  fond  youth !  it  was  himself  be  lov»d. 
The  weU-turn*d  neck  and  shoulders  he  descries. 
The  spacious  forehead  and  the  sparkling  eyes; 
The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  showj 
And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow. 
With  all  the  purple  youthftiluess  of  face. 
That  gently  blushes  in  the  watery  glass. 
By  bis  own  flames  consum'd,  the  lover  lies. 
And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  diets 
To  the  cold  water  oft  be  joins  his  lips, 
Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  shade  he  dips 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  be  slips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 
WitK  eager  clasps,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who. 
What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passimi 

move  ? 
What  kindle  in  thee  thisunpity'd  love? 
I'hy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows. 
With  thee  the  cotour'd  shadow  comes  and  goes. 
Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies;    ' 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  watery  gleam  he  stood. 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  ^  food; 
Still  view'd  his  face,  and  languish'd  as  he  viewM. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head>  and  thus  be^^ 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  his  pain: 
'*  You  trees,*'  says  he,  *'  and  thou  surroan  " 

grove. 
Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  love. 
Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youth  so  tortur'd,  so  perplex'd  as  I! 
I  who  before  me  see  the  charming  fair. 
Whilst  there  he  stands,  and  yet  be  stands  aot 

there: 
In  such  9  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  are  lost; 
And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  nor  distant  coast* 
Preser\'es  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  see% 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 
A  shallow  water  hinders  my  embrace; 
And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wears  a  face 
That  kindly  smiles,  and  wh^n  I  bend  to  joia 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  aud  pity  my  complaint; 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fair  inhabitant 
My  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtain^ 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  disdainM. 
But  why  should  1  despair?  I'm  sure  he  bunii 
With  equal  flames  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene'ef  I  stoop,  he  ofien  at  a  kiss: 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his* 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  he  leeps. 
He  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  I  weep  heiseepi» 
Whene'er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
To  utter  something  which  I  cannot  hear. 

**  Ah,  wretched  me !  I  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  out  all  the  long  perplex'd  deceit; 
It  is  myself  I  love,  myself  1  see ; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
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]  kindle  .ap  i^e  fifes  t)y  wAielk  I  burn. 
And  my  oi^n  beanties  from  the  well  return. 
Whom  sbcmld  I  court  ?  How  utter  my  complaint? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint, 
Ad4  ^oo  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 
How  gladly  would  1  from  myself  remove ! 
And  at  a  distance  set  tbe  thing  I  love. 
My  breast  is  warm'd  with  such  unusual  fire, 
]  wish  him  absent  whom  I  most  desire. 
And  now  I  feint  with  grief;  my  fate  draws  nigh; 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 
Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign  ^ 
But,  oh!  I  see  his  late  involved  in  mine.'* 

,  This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retaru'd 
To  the  clear  fountain  where  again  he  bum'd; 
His  tears  de<ac*d  the  surface  of  the  well. 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  (fell: 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears^ 
<V(er«nin  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
•  Ah,  whither,'*  cries  Narcissus,  **  dost  tliou  fly  ? 
l<et  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die; 
Let  me  still  see,  though  I'm  no  further  blest.'' 
Then  rends  his  garment  oif,  and  beats  his  breast: 
Hia  naked  bosom  reddenM  with  the  blow^ 
1a  such  a  bhish  as  purple  clusters  show. 
Ere  yet  the  Son's  antumnal  heats  refine 
The  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  8pio»| 
And  with  anew  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun, 
So  .melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  awayt 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay. 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain^ 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 

She  saw  him  in  his  present  misery, 
WhMn,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  griev'd  to  sec. 
She  answer'd  sadly  td  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh*d.bark  his  sighs,   and   groaa'd   to  ev«ry 

groan; 
••  Ah,  youth!  beTov»d  iv  vain,"  Narcissus  criea; 
••  Ah,  youth !  belov'd  in  vain,"  the  nymph  replies. 
''•'Farew«l,''say8  be:  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
Prom  his  faint  lips,  but  she  reply'd,  «*  Farevvel." 
Then  on  tli*  unwholesome  earth  lie  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shots  up  those  self-admiring  eyes. 
To  the  eold  shades  bis  flitting  ghost  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itst-lf  admires. 
For  him  the  ^fa!acls  and  the  Dryads  moom, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn : 
And  now  the  sisttr-nymphs  prepare  his  um; 
When,  looking  for  his  corpse,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  orown'd. 

TBB  STOAT  OP  PGNTHED8. 

This  sad  event  gave  blind  Tiresbs  fame. 
Through  Greece  established  in  a  prophets  name. 
Th?  unhallow'd  Pratheus  only  durst  deride 
,  The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head; 
**  Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  *twer8  well  for 

Ibee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me: 
For  tbe  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here. 
When  the  young  god't  llokamitiea  appear ; 


Which  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  ad  *nB» 
Thy  impious  carcase,  into  pieces  torn. 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  t 
Then,  then,  remember  wliat  1  now  fbretcl». 
And  own  tbe  blind  Tiresios  saw  too  well.'* 
Still  Pentheus  scorns  him,  and  dericfea  his  skill; 
But  time  did  all  the  prOpliet's  threats  fulfil. 
For  now  through  prostrate  Greece  young  r 

rode, 

Whilst  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 
All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 
When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  expressed ; 
*'  What  madness,  Tbebans,  has  your  soal  pa«- 

sess*d? 
Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shouts 
And  tbe  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout» 
Thus  quell  your  courage?  Can  the  weak  alarm 
Of  women's  yell  those  stubborn  souls  disarm. 
Whom  nor  the  sword  nor  trumpet  e*er    cooU 

fright. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horrour  of  a  fight  ? 
And  you>  our  sires,  who  Icit  your  old  abod««. 
And  fix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods  ^ 
Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  dty  yield. 
And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field ! 
But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 
Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire. 
Whom  bumish'd  arms  and  crested  helmets  gnce^ 
Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  fiice; 
Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd: 
The  serjient  for  bis  well  of  waters  dy*d. 
He  fought  the  strong;  do  you  bis  courage  show. 
And  gain  a  conquest  o'er  a  ieeblc  foe. 
If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh,  might  the  fates  afford 
A  nobler  doom,  firom  famine,  fire,  or  sword ! 
Then  might  the  Thebans  perish  with  renowB: 
But  now  a  beanlless  victor  sacks  the  town; 
Whom  nor  the  prancing  steed,  nor  ponderoni 

shield. 
Nor  the  hack*d  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field. 
But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  purple  vests,  and  flowery  garland  please. 
Stand  then  aside,  I'll  make  the  counterfeit 
Benounce  his  godhead,  and  confess  the  cheat. 
Acrisius  from  the  Grecian  walls  repell'd 
This  boasted  power;  why  then  siittuld  Pentheus 

yield? 
Go  quickly,  drag  th'  audacious  boy  to  me; 
I'll  try  the  foxve  of  his  divinity." 
Thus  did  tb'  audacious  wretch  those  rites  pro&ae; 
His  friends  dissuade  th'    audacioos   wretch  ia 

vain ; 
In  vaiu  his  grandsire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 
His  impious  threats;  the  wretch  but  raves  the 

jmore. 
So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 
In  a  smooth  course,  and  inoflfensive  tide; 
But  if  with  dams  itff  current  we  restrain. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  now  his  servants  came  besmear'd  with  bkiod. 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  tbe  god; 
'I'he  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  throngs 
But  dragged  a  zealous  votary  along. 

THB  MARINERS  TRANSFORMED  TO  DOLPBlRi. 

Him  Pentheus  view*d  with  fury  in  his  look. 
And  scarce  withheld  his  hauds^  while  thus  he 
spoke; 
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**  Vile  slavey  wbom'speedsr  Tengeaoce  shall  pursue. 

And  terrify  thy  base  seditious  crew : 

'l*by  country,  and  thy  parentage  rereal. 

And,  why  thou  join'st  in  these  mad  orgies,  tell." 

The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyci. 
And,  arniM  with  inward  innocence,  replies: 

*'  From  high  Meonia^a  rocky  shores  I  carae> 
Of  poor  descent,  Acectes  is  my  name: 
My  sire  was  meanly  bom;  no  oxen  plouflrh*d 
His. fruitful  fields,  nor  in  bis  pastures  low'd. 
His  whole  estate  witliin  the  waters  lay; 
With  lines  and  hooks  he  caoght  the  finny  prey;  • 
His  art  was  all  his  livelihood;  which  he 
Thus  with  his  dying  lips  beqneath'd  to  me: 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chance; 
There  swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance, 

"  Long  did  I  live  on  tnis  poor  legacy. 
Till  tir'd  with  rocks  and  my  own  native  sky. 
To  arts  of  navigation  1  inclia*d; 
Obscrv*d  tlie  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind: 
Learned  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 
The  brieht  Taypete,  and  the  ahiniug  Bears, 
With  all  the  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

'•  Onre,  as  by  chance  for  Dclos  I  design'd. 
My  vessel  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Moor'd  ill  a  Cbian  creek :  ashore  I  went. 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent. 
When  morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring. 
Whilst  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  expior'd ; 
Then  sommon'd-in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opbelles  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Brone-ht  to  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy, 
With  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look, 
l^hom  straggling  inthe  neighbouring  fields  he  took. 
With  fiimes  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows, 
And  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 

"  I  view'dhim  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
Each  heavenly  feature,  each  immortal  grace* 
And  saw  divinity  in  all  his  face. 

*  I  know  not  who,'  said  1,  <  this  god  should  be; 
But  that  he  is  a  <cod  1  plainly  see: 

And  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  excuse  the  force 
T*hesc  men  have  us'd,  and  oh  befriend  our  course!* 

*  Pray  not  for  us,'  the  nimble  Oictys  cry*d; 
Dictys,  that  could  the  main-top-mast  bestride. 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopens  spoke. 
Who  ovcr-look'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  stroke; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  souls  possest. 

'  Nay,  Ihaven  forbid  that  I  should  bear  away 
Within  my  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
Said  I;  and  stood  to  hinder  their  intent: 
When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
From  Tuscany,  to  8uffc:r  banishment. 
With  his  clenohM  fist  had  struck  me  over-board. 
Had  not  my  hands  in  foiling  grasp'd  a  corcL 
*'  His  base  confederates  the  fact  approve; 
When  Bacchus  (for  'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
Wak*d  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais*d; 
And  shook  his  drowsy  limbs  and  roand  him  gaz'd: 
'  ^Vbat  means  this  noise  ?'  hecries;  '  am  I  betray 'd? 
Ah !  whither,  whither  must  I  be  convey'd  V 

*  Fear  not,'  said  Pruteus,  *  child,  but  tell  us  where 
Y(iU  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care.' 

*  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  course,'  says  he; 
'  Nax<0H  B  hospitable  port  shall  be 

To  each  of  you,  a  joyful  home  to  me,' 


By  every  God  that  nlles  the  aes  or  sky. 
The  peijur*d  villains  promise  to  comply^ 
And  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  ship. 
With  eager  joy  1  lancb  into  the  deep; 
And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Naxos  standi 
They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand. 
And  give  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey» 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way. 

*  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  succeed,' 
Said  I,  '  Pm  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 
'What,' says  Etbalion,  *muflt  the  ship^s whole c 
Follow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you?* 
And  straight  himself  he  iieated  at  the  praiB, 
And  tack'd  about,  and  sought  another  shore. 

'*  The  beauteous  youth  now  found  himself  W« 
And  fromthedeck  the  rising  waves  survey'd,  [traj^ 
And  seem'd  to  weep>  and  as  he  wept  he  said| 

*  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  Eaxth  beguile? 
Thus  do  you  bear  me  to  my  native  I^e } 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 

Their  stitmgth  against  a  weak  defenceless  boy  ^^ 

"In  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore. 
The  more  1  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  laoiib 
And  now,  by  all  the  gods  in  Heaven  that  hesir 
This  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self  I  swear^ 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue, 
Althongb  it  seems  l>eyond  belief,  is  true* 
The  vessel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beatii^r  billows  stood« 
In  vain  the  mariners  would  plough  the  maia 
With  sails  unfurrd,  and  strike  their  oars  i^  vaia^ 
Around  their  oars  a  twining  ivy  cleaves. 
And  climbs  the  mast,  and  hides  the  cords  in  leavcK 
The  sails  are  covered  with  a  cheerful  green^ 
And  berries  in  the  fruitful  canvas  seen. 
Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 
Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 
"  The  god  we  now  behokl  with  open  eyes; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  bis  head* 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  brandishes  his  spear« 
My  mates,  surpris'd  with  madness  or  with  iSnar, 
Lesp'd  over-hoard ;  first  peijur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fiins  his  stiffening  aides  snmmiida 

*  Ah,  what,*  cries  onC|  *  has  thus  transfonn'd  iktf 

look?' 
Straight  his  own  month  grew  wider  as  he  spokM 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surprise* 
Still  atliis  oar  th*  industrious  Libys  plies; 
But,  as  he  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  ii^ 
And  by  degrees  is  fa8hion*d  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catches  .at  a  cord. 
Misses  his  arms,  and',  tivnbling  over  board. 
With  his  broad  fins  and  furky  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transform'd,  around  the  ship« 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap. 
And  ffpoot  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deeper 
Foil  nineteen  sailors  dkl  the  ship  convey, 
A  shole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear, 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fe«v 
Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  mora. 
With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  shore. 
And  him  shall  over  gratefully  adore."       [prendl 
**  This  forging  slave,*'  says  Pentheus,  *'  wmld 
0*er  our  just  fury  by  a  far-fetch'd  tale  3 
Go,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swoirds,  th«  Ar«^ 
And  ia  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire.'* 
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Th'  oflWiqjiaiiwwili^ufij  hjnuawwiyj  *    « 
And  the  poor  captive  In  •dtiij||ii9i»''|«3r« 
"But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortnres  are  prepared, 
The  gates  fly  opto,  o^ themselves  tinbarr'J]  • 
At  libetty  th»  utifrtter'd  captive  Stands,      *      '  * 
And  flibgg  the  loosen'd' shackfes  from  f^s  bands.'  * 

5rT  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  th^n  befoK^ 
IttflOlvM  tft  send  hfis  messengedk  no*  niore', 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  th*one. '  *  ' 
Where  high  CitiMBfMi«efae<4wMk  Acirsdnf. 
And  as  tte  fiety  wafwhonepwrs  tiK-gnmnd, 
Ami  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet*s  sound ; 
Transported  thus  be  hettrd  the  fhintid  rbut, 
And  rav'd  and  maddened  atibeidittaiitisheiil.-' 
^  Aaiiack)W«imMkWih«iii)KlHiM«boQd,      > ' 
JLtsVel  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood^ 
Herft  the  rash  Pentheus,  wHh  unh&11oMr*d  eyei,, 
The  hofvling  dames  and  myrtic  orgies  sple^. 
His  mother  steraly  Tiew'dhfm  where  he  stoodi' ' 
And  kindled  into  madn'As  as  isfie'Vl^ii^  \     '  ''    ' 
Her  leafy  javelio  at  her  son  sbitcaitfr.    . 
And  cries,  '*  The  boar  that  lays  our  conntcy  VMtel 
The  boar,  my  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart. 
And  strike  tine  brindM  monst«r  to'OM  HHaiti^    ' 

Pentheas  astonish'd  heftrd  the  di6maH^»un4l,-  * 
And  sees  the  yelling  matrons  gatlietiag  rt^mtd; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate,  ^'  •    - 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repeats*  too  &te. .      > 
•*  Help,  help  I  my  aout  Autonbe,"  be  cryM  j       * 
"  Remember ^o\v  your  own  Action  dy'd." 
Deaf  tor  bis  cries,  tlie  frantitf  matrdn  -cKyps  <<  f    < 
One  strctcb'd^ut  arm,  ttie  other  Ino  lops.  - 
In  vain  does  Pentheos  to  his  mother  sue,' 
And  themw  bleedins^  stomps  pmsente^oviesri 
His  mother  howlM;  and,  heedless  ef  hispvayct> 
Her  trembling  faknd  she  twisted  4o  hit  hair«  ■ .   •  • 
•'  And  this,**  she  cried^  <«  shall  be  Ag«kraVsbs(ri.? 
IVhen  from  the  neck  his  strog^^Ung  heed  she  tore. 
And  in  ber  hands  the  ghasUy.vkage  boroj 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  tronk  eotvey  f     . 
Thee  puird  and  tore  the'inangled  limbs  sway, 
Aa  startirig  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  toy.   -» 
SeoB  as  thie  wood  its  feafy  bonouie  oestsf 
Blown  offaodscatterM  by  autumnal  lAcMtsv 
With  such  a  suddeh  death  lay  PanUbcvseleii/    - 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strew'd  the  plain. 

By  so  distf  Acuishing  a  judgment  a  w'd,      % 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  couftss  the  god. 


TflE  BTORY  OF  SALMACIS  4^D  UEHMA" 
PURODJTUS.  , 

FROJI  TIIB  FOURTH  BOOK  OP  OVIO'S  If  ETA*- 


ri  \u4imAfimm9umBm\  tfti  mi^^v 


When.tftBe»ylH»flHan»^ 
The  \mf  huditofci^e  leMiJ 
,  And  «o^t.fttA  i9««Uihh4e  #<hwljftMugP 
The  pleeenM  le«90ti>d.th#ene«dief  ^Alhr  ^  ' 
IVith  a^RoatBtspstlM  hymeh^eldvteerdslh-  ^ 
And  aelds  tUM  b0riiefWMi'«he»<j^hfll4ni^ 
K  rlveMes«rh«e«ewM  eo  kmaif^rtil^rf*  -^ 
Itshow'dthebot|OBiio*|Bhr«rimr^»**«>  • 
Nor  kept  a  sa«d  ODBdetdrd^fteid^riEgHrifektr 
The  jsteeate  i»H>diiO'd'  aorsliawnootiAiim'  IwioiIb^  ' 
Kormiryraahea,>lloe^9e|fikjleOed^1lf  ««'   ' 

fut  dealt  Qarichh^taeiseufOiaU  egeA4>>  * 
beihiitfttl  haofts  with»#ies»iuliwerdiitttiiiwW> 
And  kept  tha  spilag  MerdbHeisthe^^lUidi ' 
A  ngrttph  presides,  nor  pTtotls'tf hsuamli  ^n»  • 
l^or  skU&a  dt  tiia.bew,  Mr «t  |b(ma»$  <«''-i  -« *    - 
Of  all  the  bljae«cyeAdi<ue*(leK*^the«|tfnL  - 
the  only  stieaigir  to  IMaiiaM  tsitf  *9i  eii  eiO  h 
HoreisterB.ofteii^aeHirtahl9ero4|iltV3lt»^<****      ^ 
1  Fy,  Salmaci^  what^niirat**  idlet<%l  *^^''^  '    > 
Ortakethfqttivctf.orutoyiietolNlteqlMmtd  »   '1    > 
And  QiiQLthe.toillrisflaMtfaBMil  trigpidaMr^i'  *  • 
yoriqiMW(H-ritetlq»ettrooiih¥^r!oefl»m4l<if  " '    ^ 
Kor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ^4NI»i 
Butoftw(*aA4ia«|Bihvife«llei«|r4httK«^««M   ' 
4>ft  with  a  comb  hqr«Iepon  feaolwdiMoy  Hf  t^N*  •'« 
STow.ittthpliMMd^iilreemt.she.MwrttlMtftftfi^'i   • 
And  diessW  her  ittiMaai  Hie  AHtin^^aotfl  fh-a  f- 
>n  beds  <tf  teeee»tfMtiioi»ie)ted  liiiiltgy|p<i  «-  • 
bw  9iMe^ilQwei«tii«e«pew«]e«Ni9ni*«Mn4 1 
nd  then  by  chauoewes  gvthsviagfieiifl^Mm  ^ 
o  view  tJM  boy,  end  ioug  ftmhah  Mhi«r1il  to..i 
Fain. wottM she«eah.^»yii#  tim^XfMwflk^,  » 
jefaiikwoiiMffe^lam^4»he«f(|ilia»MN||f.-   ' 
Before  her  looks  w^ronel  ^riHuiMi'koi 
^And  weH  deserv'd  tO'he  mpmAi^Jlm  ^ 
*t  Bri^tryonth^Vahc  mm^^ommkllSyd 
'f  Aged^aiidifa,gad,thc^o(lo«Q«w^f»ri'  •»! 

!ut  if  a  motiM,  Uost thy^vstMy^uT :^  ^•N  '  *  • 
lest  are  tkf  per«aits„  ajedf thlt«iis«»Nl|Qift;r«ii'^ 

But,oh,hovMe^t,lifaoiw  Bi(ma4»»whl^t*9al|ridi^ 

Ali/din^biise,  •if.aay  y«t«li|^A4i|imi|j4  M0^  »^*^ 

If  fjo^.ki Jiiioe.tbe.6ttfyaieiyojnnsiHrin|ig  A#  «|  ## 

\  If  not,  behold  a  wiiiing:  br^;Mn  mpifiu9Mf^  4 

The  boy  fcnowoougkt  <d  JQRre#^MuMihS  AM 

Ite  stfoire^«ndcbhlAt>«isaU4lhe</>f 

In  rising  bhishOMtitHftseh  heautie^ 

The  sunny  si(]e  of  fruU  eaqhrhiuslpp. 

And  spch^e  MoQi^vliei«A4fcbBfteyr^i 
,  Turns  iu  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
*^  The  nymph  still  begs,48M^9nMbler  bliss, 

A  cold  salute  at  le^t,  f  sister's  k: 

And  now  v    .  ,     r    . 

Between 
Replies, 


How  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  streams, 
Softesis  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbsi 
And  what  th&aeoret  cauae,  jhall  hefe  be  ehowm^ 
The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*  elfact  is  known.  > 

The  Naiads  mirst  an  infant  heretofore,     .  • 
Thet-Gytberea  onoe  to  Hermes  bore; 
From  both  th'  illustriuua  authors  ofiiis  race  .    •• 
The  ebild  was  nam'd;  nur  was  it  hard  to  trace  >   . 
Both  the  bdght  |WR:at#  through  the  iofiMst'e  iiaceiM, 


f&fy  bov 


low  prepares  (o  take  the  loveiV  boY     ^_  ^^^ 

IS,  '<  Or  lle^Whr^  m^idir  IMI^ 
You  rudeuiv:ivilnxrai^Q^ijfl)b^|fly^^ 
*«  Fair  stranger,  then,    says  she,"*  iCTBisVoe  soij,' 
Aiid#«»r  Ae  ieesid  hiXlgui^iKbgl^igiflM^ttf 
But^hi4  wifefam  «  oovertts  iBig)Cmin*i%T<9^y  ^ 
She  kepthsmsttlidn^sightiAereelf  uoteetai  A     • 
The  boji'iiflBw  fanoiea  all  ti|^4engeeo*ervX«r  V 
AnAiaaao«itly4poit»iMltthoeh«e|    <ta'.' 
I'layful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  tflfm^ 
And  dip*  hi«^llttt,j«^lhj^  ^   .. 

The  cool uess  ^Iea4*d  bim,  and  with,  eager  h«|(o     f 
His  airy  garments  OA  the  brinks  liecast| 
His  godlike  features,  avid  hi:}  neavenly  hoe. 


And  all wbhihanHifn .w«m esquee'dtoeaeMfct.  «  - 
Hia;nke4  limhs  the  «yi»ph  with  niptiiro^i% 
While  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  liiei  .i 
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Fhidi  in  hm  ehMks,  aal  sparidt  la  km  •jm. 
She  longiy  tbc  burnt  to  daip  him  in  her  nims. 
And  looks  and  tight,  nod  kindlei  at  bit  chanaif. 

Now  all  nndrati  upootiie  banks  ha  tlood, 
Andclaiitbiatidts^  and laapllato tha lopd : 
Hit  loTdy  limbt  the  tUver  wavet  dirida. 
Hit  Hoiba  appear  awra  ktrely  thioagb  the  tide  ; 
A»  litiea  tbiti  vitlun  a  efyatal  caae, 
Kecaiva  a  floaaf  lustra  fraot  tlM  gflte 
*'  He%  aloe,  he's  an  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries; 
And  dings  ait  all,  and  after  bim  she  mes. 
And  nom  the  fiMtens  on  hhs  at  he  swims» 
And  holds  him  cloee,  and  wraps  aboot  his  limbs. 
Tha  mora  the  boy  tesiited,  and  aras  coy, 
The  BMse  she  el«U)A»  and  kist  the  straggling  boy. 
Bo  whan  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatched  on  high 
In  eagia*s  elaws,  andhisses  in  the  sky» 
Aroond  the  fce  his  twirling  tail  be  dings, 
And  twists  her  kfs,  and  writhes  abont  her  wings* 

The  restlem  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
To  free  himself,  ami  still  refused  her  love. 
Amidst  hit  limlM  the  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd, 
And  «  Why,  coy  yonth^**  she  cries» "  why  thu»  un- 
kind? 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  ns  evar  joia'd ! 
Oh  may  we  nerer,  ncTerpart  again  !*> 
60  pr«y*d  the  nymph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  YSiin : 
For  90W  she  flnds  him,  as  his  liinbi  the  prest, 
Grow  n<'arer  BtiQ,  and  nearer  to  her  brratt ; ' 
Tilt,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  run 
TngettMr,  and  incorporate  in  one : 
I^tt  in  one  Awe  are  both  their  faces  joln'dy 
At  whan  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combio'd 
Shoot  ap  tha  samc^  and  wear  a  common  rind : 
Both  bodies  in  a  ^gte  body  mix, 
A  single  body  «ith  a  double  sex. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  wontan,  now  survey'd 
The  rivar*s  guilty  stmrn,  and  thus  be  pray'd, 
(He  pra|'d,  but  woiyler'd  at  his  softer  tojie, 
liarprisM  to  hear  a  voice  but  half  his  own.) 
^  You  paivni  gods,  whose  hearenly  names  I  bear. 
Hear  your  hermaphrodite»  aod  grant  my  prayer; 
Ob  graol,  that  whomsoe'er  these  streams  contain. 
If  maa  ha  antaiM,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  unslnew'd,  and  but  half  a  man  !'* 

llM  haaviBly  parents  answer'd  from  on  Ligb 
Their  Ivo-shapM  ton,  the  double  voUryj 
Then  gare  a  secrst  Tirtue  to  the  flood. 
And  tlng*d  its  source  to  make  his  wishes  good. 


NOTES 

#V  IMIB  OV  TOB  FORCOOmo  BTOBIBt  » 

on»'a  HwrAMoaPHoaBt. 

«M  W  nORT  op  PVABTOV* 

Tag  story  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a  greater  air 
oC  m^estv  and  grandeur  than  any  other  in  ail 
Ovid.  It  is  Indeed  the  most  important  subject  he 
treats  of,  except  the  Deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieva  that  this  is  the  conflagmtion  he  hints  at  in 
theflr»tbook| 

£sse  qooque  in  fatis  reminiaritur  aflbea  tsmpus, 
fiuo  more,  quo  tellus,  corrcptaque  legia  cmli 
Ardeat,  at  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret ; 

(thoofi^  the  learned  apply  those  Tenes  ta  the  At* 
tore  boroing  of  the  world)  for  it  fully  answers  that 
dtscriptioB,  if  the 


—  Cmti  mlsenaa  toi,  dwnmspics  otmamne, 
Fumat  utarqqa  polus  — *' 

Famat  uf erqve  pofas— comes  op  to  correptaqu4 
nqgia  coBli.— Besides,  it  is  Orid's  custom  to  pre- 
paia  the  reader  fln*  a  IbllowiQg  story,  by  giviug 
some  intimations  of  it  In  a  foregoing  one,  which 
was  ttiora  particularly  necessary  to  be  done  before 
he  led  OS  into  so  strange  a  story  as  this  he  is  noi^ 


P.  545.  col.  1. 1.  34.  For  in  the  porUl,  ficc.]  M> 
bare  here  the  picture  of  the  universe  drawn  in  little: 


— Balmnammqna  i  . 

^geoaa  suis  imsiama  ieiga  lacartia. 

^geon  makes  a  direrting  flgure  in  it 

«— Faciea  noa  mBaibos  una, 
Nacdirersataesen:  qualen  daoataflia  sorormB. 

The  thought  it  very  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  anA 
her  daughters  such  a  difTereoce  tn  their  looks  aa 
is  natnraJ  to  different  penont,  and  yet  tuch  a  like* 
nets  as  thowed  their  affinity. 

Terra  Tiroay  ucbasqna  gesit,  aylraaqoa,  ferasqva,  > 
Fimninaqna^  at  nympbts,  et  ctttam  numuta  niris. 

The  less  important  figures  are  well  huddled  to* 
ther  in  the  promitcuout  description  at  the  end^ 
which  very  well  repretents  what  the  painters  oUl 
agroupe. 


—Circvm  caput  omne  micantes 

Beposuit  radios ;  propiusque  acoedeiw  jussit.^ 

P.  545.  col.  3.  L  31.  And  flung  the  blaxe,  Ikc.]  U^ 
gives  ns  a  great  image  of  Phoebus,  that  the  youtB 
was  forced  to  look  on  him  at  a  distance,  and  not  able 
to  approach  bim  until  be  bad  laid  aside  the  circle 
of  ra^t  that  cast  such  a  glory  about  his  bead* 
And  mdeed  we  may  every  where' observa  iu  Ovid, 
that  he  never  foils  of  a  due  loftinew  in  his  ideas* 
though  he  wants  it  in  his  words*  And  this  I  tbiuK 
infinitely  better  than  to  hare' sublime  expressione 
and  mean  thoughts,  which  is  generally  the  tru^ 
chamcter  of  Claodtan  and  Statins.  But  t his  is  not 
considered  by  them  i^ho  run  down  Ovid  in  the 
gross,  for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing.  HHiat  can 
be  mora  timple  aiid  unadorned,  than  bis  descrip* 
tion  of  Enceladus  in  the  fifth  book  ? 

Nititur  ilia  quidem,  pugnatque  resnrgera  ssepe, 
Dextra  sad  Ausonio  manus  est  sui»iecta  Feloro» 
LBva,  Pachyne,  tibi,  Lilibmo  ernra  pramantur, 
Degravat  ^na  ct^t,  sab  qua  resopinna  arenaa 
FJectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  l>fphcsos. 

But  the  image  we'  have  here  is  truly  great  and. 
sublime,  of  a  giant  vomiting  oot  a  tempest  of  fire, 
and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with  the  body  of  aa 
island  upon  bis  breast,  and  a  vast  promontory  00 
either  arm. 

There  are  few  books  that  have  had  worse  com« 
mentators  on  them  than  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses. 
Those  of  the  graver  sort  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  mythologies;  and  think  they  have 
appeared  very  judicious,  if  they  have  shown  us 
out  of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a 
P^igiBCf  or  has  turned  such  a  person  iuto  a  wolf 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  a  tiger.  Othaia 
have  employed  themselves  on  what  never  entored 
into  the  poet's  tlioughts,  in  adapting  a  dull  moral 
to  aTeiy  ttoryi  and  making  tha  fgrao^qi  liif  poena 
oo 
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to  be  only  ntcknames  fbr  tuch  Tirtues  or  vices; 

*itos»,  has  aited  aeepcr  into  oar  author's  design 
than  any  of  the  rest;  for  Jie,' discovers  in  him  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
fiftltr«tawsi  ill'  ^««ry  fmge  some  typtea!  represen- 
tdfciott  &l  the woiid,  the  fle^far  and  the  devil.  But 
(f^hesfl w#!tei>  faaVego^e  t«o  d«^»  others  hit v«  been 
ivbolty  diiiilbyed'  in  ttid  surface:  most  of  tbem 
scrtlDg  only.  10  Help  qui^'  scliQiol-bcBy  in  *the  con- 
struing part;  'pt  iftheygo  cmt  of  their  way,  it  is 
Q«ly  to  jMMrk  out  the  gnotam  of  tlie  anthor,  as  they 
cAit  them)  whiok  ttite  g^eralljr  the  heftiest  preces 
p(  a  po^  dtMjini^liibed  from  the  rest  by  Italian 
fharaot«rB&  Theb.estojr  p¥id>sr  expositors  is  he 
that  wnrte  ftt  tkt  dauphtn*s  us^,  who  has  very 
wlAtthMrn thtftaoeiftAngef  tM'smtlMr,  b«t  MMOifa 
Tttimts  on  'M»«bMtttto8  or  fitip«r<^ionft;  fbriln 
most  plao^  h^T^er  ^^ets  the  geographer  than 
ttie  oritie,  and  intfe^ad  «f  poltMIIng  odt  tBe  fineness 
of  a  description,  only  tells  you  in  wHat  part  of  the 
^itiF  the  place  if-situaied.  1  shall* thereifbfc only 
cdHUider  Ovid  vader  the  character  of  a  poet,  and 
^  adtoaivonr 'ta  *  ahoir  liftn  teipsMiatly ,  irftfaont  the 
lUB^prfl  ipKJudioa  of  a  irantla^:  which  1  am  thtf 
mere  wiUing*.  todo,  betenM  I  believ«  such  a  com- 
nMot  would  give  the  i^adier  a  triier  tMie  of  poetry 

tain  eoBiment)on«ny  other  poet  would  dd;  for, 
iffftflectkig  en  the  ttneic^t  poets;  men  think  they 
vmf  wfare  t»  pmisi  aR  they  meet  wHh  \ti  some, 
an^tcaroe  awytlriiig  in  others;  but  Ovid  is  eon- 
U0  to  'bOTi»  »  mikture  «f  both  kindft,  to  bare 
•ottMtMa^  of  tbe  best  and  woifst  po^s,  and  by 
oonfeequaiice'to  b«  tfie  fai'i^est  sutge^il  forcriticistn. 

-P.  543.  ttob ft:  ]'.  d4:  My  Mm,  says  h e,&c |  iPho?- 
bts's  speech-  IB  very  nobly  ushered  m,  with  the  Ter- 
qttft  qpaterqae  ooiit;frt(etis  ffluMre  ettptit--r&t)d  well 
rqiicaents  the  'dagger  and  difficulty  of'fhe  under- 
taking;  but  that  wtiMk  is  its  pecoliat  beaut}%  and 
makes'  ititndy  Oi^idV;,  is  the  Mpresentin^  them 
jort  as  vIMerwotftK  to  hi«  young  son; 

Per  tamen  advcrsi  gradieris  cornua  Tauri, 
Hemouiosq«e  aroHffi  lioieaAiqne  ora  Leowt, 
§^v;^V«'Ou<cuiUK^urvantem  ^r»ciiia.laogti 
Scorpion,  atque  aliter  curvantem  bnviua'Caii- 
cnimp— 

fbr  one  whlk  l^e  sca^e^  him  nitb  bngbearv  in  the 

way,,    .      ,    ..  f  .'  ,      .     . 

*-^V«9tiqiioq«»rBsto»  ^tynl)pii,  -     <     ■  '     ' 

9u&fiHfal^rribHiJftoBlitturlbtM*Midisytft^,'  • 

Non  agat  hos  currus;  et  quid  Jove  tmrfus  hflbe- 

mus>  ^  .       . 

Deprecqr  hoc  ui\am,  quod  vero  nqmine  p^m^ 
<^on  honor  est!'   t'teQam,  f  ha<^tun,  jpxp,  miuie^ 
-    '    pbscls.       »      ' 

M^  in  other  placei  perfectly  tattle^  like  a  father, 
wMch'  by  the  wny  makes  the  lenfftlv  of  tbp  spee^rb 
v^tttfthral,  tind  'c6nr(udes  with  ^1  the  ll^adnes^ 
and  l'(W<*f*rH^of\a  tender  parent."   '*'        '     ' 

—  jRotripj^^tei;^fiiss^m^,pp«^r|  ittipMe  ydltm.  ■ 
Ecce  meos:  uunamque  ocidoP •ill) fietitoi^  passes •- 
Inscren*,  et  patiias  intus  dep^eqdei^e  curas!  ^c 

P.546.  ci;^1J.I,$i8.A(4p>MenaaIe,&c.}  Osid^boft 

more  turnsjaK{.r.eBii4<it40ii»t«  bia  nwtk  Ahedi  ahy 

M  the  Latin  poets,  which  are  always  wonderfully 

ef8y:Mpdi«ftiSiii)iiS'liUbl  » Tfcftrrepelitloti  tJ^Tau- 

^  V«ii%«mi'4lKfiituniti(m't#  ai<gent6ii»,  Ifr  tAV  de- 


acription  of  the  chariot,  give  these  rersev  a  grcai 
sweetness  and  iriajesty: 

Aureus  axia  «catt  teoo  amieast  4iiraa  wnmaas 

Curvatura  rots ;  radiomm  argenteus  ordo. 

P.  546«  QoL  I J 1.  5^  Driwe.tbem  ttot  «BS<dirMtiy, 
&C.]  Sevoml  have  itndeavottred  to  Tiwfticate  Ovid 
against  the  old  otjection,  that  he  mistakea  the  an* 
ntu^  for  the  diurnal  motioo  of  tbe  ^^n,,  ■  The  daa. 
phin*s  notes  tell  u&thatOvidknew  very  weUltlie  Saa 
did  not  pa«s  through  all  the  signs  he  o^mea  in  one 
day,  bat  that  he  makes  Phoebus  mention  tkemcmiy 
to  frftgbten  Pbaetos  Irom  the  nndOTtalDaip.  B«t 
though  this  may  «n«er  for  what  Pbosbos  isya  ia 
bis  ^rst  speechy  it  cannot  form'WfaflC'sA'aaid  i« 
this,  where  he  is  actually ^ipg  ^i''*^^^^?*'  '■^  ^ 
Journey,  and  plainly 

Seettis  hi  obKqnum  t^st  lato  curtstm^Tic  limes, 
Zonaramque  trium  contentns  fine,  pbofonique 
Effiigit  ^ustral^m,  junctamqpBQ  aquilsmbvs'AvdtieBi 

■,  *  '  ji    * 

describes  the  motion  through  all  the  zodiac. 

P.  546.  cot.  1. 1.  test.  And  not  riiy  tfiA^t,  &c.l 
Ovid*s  verse  is,  Consiliis  non  curribus  otere  nos- 
tris.  .This  way  of  joioing  two<lucb  dafibarwat  Uaas 
as  chariot  and  counsel  to  tbe  same  verb  ia  mightily 
used  by  Ovid;  bdt  tfl  «  vei^  1^  kin^'df  ^f(, 
and  has  always  in  it  9  JwiixtumjoCpw^^bvcaua^tbe 
verb  must  t)e  Uk»n  in  f»  dt%pwt^HPMI^w^«fcJll  Is 
Joined  with  one  of  the  things,  Irom  what  it  bas  io 
co^unetiDD  with  th6  <itber.  Tb«s<  '^  •'  tftc  ifitd  of 
this  story  he  tells  you  that  Jufriterfl«i%ia  tliun. 
derbolt  at  PhKettkn^^lPariEer^boJ  4bi<ii^a^  ro- 
tiaqve  expufit  aurigam;  WheivMl  malota^a-fbt^ed 
pieo6  of  Latin  <a»im8  oxpaiitnqrigttiyfbsyr  be 
maycaupi^  tbe  SQuiaod  tbH 'irbe^itOJihii  Adbe 
verb*'  <  •    t-  •     I     ; .  • 

P.  5^.  poK  S.  L^%  The  jKMsfih  w(a»lv(if  mue, 
&c.]  It  is  impossible  for  a  mail '4a>  beidftom  «»  a 
greater  concision  than  Phaeton  is;  but  the  aatitbe* 
lis  of  light  and  dat^eis  a  4SBS  Mt&Bs  tbe  descrip- 
tion. Suntqu^  i9culi^  teocibpp  ||n-.  t^nfj^yi^j^inep 
obortw.        ^  *  jMj.iuvLmt 

Ib^d.  T.  28.  Then  the  §even  .^^u^  jjj<f.i;  X  yrow 
der  none  of  Ovid's  commentators  have  taken  no-  , 
tice  of  th^'ox^nfgbt  be  hks^  tbrtim'Htie^*fti'thii' 
verse,  where' "be  makes  fti^  iS-ioh^' 'gi4^''**aim 
bef9re  there  ifw^er  supbit/|igivimtfMB.II«*wa|Ss 
for  ne  tells  us  in  this  very  book,  ,t||i^(|lHpit#r 
turned  CalistO  ii^tjd  (hiacqufteHatfoo,  ^^ticlr -hvhtA 
repalt^  .tWV^W.  1^^  BbaOOn.M  q«»d«,inthe  * 
IvorVL  , 

.  P.  547.  col.  1. 1.  15;  X<bo<widfnWto,  ftiQ 
0vid1ia9  h**-^,  softer' tbe  iray  Of  Ihij  Md  bjAs^give^ 
us  acatal^eoftheindnhedWsiiAd^mm'Wbidi 
were  b*iii*nt.  TTtft,  tbdt  \  might  Ubi'^lAk  Q^*)ghgl^ 
reidi-r,  titetfeleft  obt' idbke^bfiJlRWlffis^  ■ 
figui:e  iu  thc^dewjript^iya^jl^ 
the  rest  accb;dVn&  fi  V^  ffl^ 


. j')h_  _. _     ,.  ,^ 

termine  whether' wh^t  ^oljo^^ 
$1)  excurtjjop  in^fiim  wbt^  pjV^,-r-. 
design  to  let  us' toow'.t!He  <;banees 
say  that,  HHvid  bad  .not  reF 
tefK>]:ts  of  t&e  aapient  myf^ 
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fitre  wen  phaeipn  turned  intQ  some  creature  or 
pther  thmt  hates  the  light  of  the  Sun ,  or  perhaps 
into  ancagje,  tbat  still  taioBs  pleasofe  to  gaze 
oo  it. 

P.  547.  CO].  1.1.61.  The  frighted  Nile,  &c.]  Ovid 
hwt  oaade  a  great  mai^  pleasant  images  towards 
the  latter  cniief  this  story.     His  verses  on  the 

Stilus  in  extremum  fbgH  pertem'tuB  orbem, 
C>y;tk1uitqtie  ca))Ut,  quod  adhuc  latet;  ostia  septem 
,  Pulvemtenta  vacant,  aeptem  sine  flumine  valles, 

are  as  noble  as  VSrgil  could  hanre  written  |  bat  then 
he  oq^t  not  tx>  bave  mealioiied  the  ohafinel  of 
the  sea  afterwards, 

— rMax«'co>htrabltttr,  siccvque  est  campus  arenas, 

because  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.  The 
image  of  the  Cyclades  is  a  very  pret^  one ; 

**-fiM08  altMSB  texcrat  aqaor, 

Existunt  monies,  et  sparsas  Cycladas  aagent. 

I)«t  to  tell  MS  that  the  swans  grew  warm  in  Ciiys- 
-Medio. veiucves  caluere  Cflystro, 


s§^ 


andth^ttiu^  dolphiDS.durst  not  }eap| 

r*TNec'settuper  eqaora  cnrvt 
TdUeroeogsUfltaftaudentdelphines  in  auras, 

is  iotolanihiy  ftrivialion  «>gKat  a  subject  as  t^ 
burning  of  j|hc(iiorh|« 

P.M74«ol4  9.  U  13«  Thr^arth  at  length,  &c.} 
VTe  ha«e  hech  a  speeeh>  oi  the  Earth,  which  will 
doubtiy^seemynyjuaaaturalto  an  Bnglish  reader. 
Itial  Miene'tlM  boldect^OBsopopceia  of  any  to  the 
old  poets ;  or,  if  it  were  never  so  nattval,  I  can* 
PV^^  think,  8he.tp«iks  too  amch  in  any  leason 
foi  o^e  in  her  condition. 

^*'        j,       .    ON   EVROPJl's  RAPE, 

T.'ftftk^oli  1.  liS*.  Thedignity  of  etepfre,  «cc,] 
This  story  is  prettily  told,  and  very  well  hrought 
in  by  those  tiH)  serious  lines, 
Non  bene  conveniunt,  ^ec  in  ui^sode  morantur,  . 
M^jes^s  et  Amor.  Sceptf  i  gravitate  relicti,  &c.** 

witikOBt  whtchthe  whole&ble  would  have  appeared 
veTf  |irt>phane.  ' 

?.  358.  col.  9. 1.  9.  The  flrtgbted  nymph  looks, 
fEC.3  This^kMisterhatiott  and  behaviour  of  Europa 

— -Elttsam  d^ignat  imagine  tauri 
'JCuropen:  verum  taurumj  fivta  vera  putaxea. 

Ipsa  vjdebatur  terras  spectare  rclictas, 
1%  comitea  clamare  8U9;»,  tac^mque  vereri 
Assl}idi^u|  a^u^v  t^midas<|ue  ced^ccrepUntast 

is  better" detcMfJed  in  Aya^bneV  picture  in  the 
sixttj  bbok,  tiban  it  Vs  here;  and  in  the  begini^ing 
of  Tatius*s  Clitophon  ai^d  Leucip^^thsn  ia  either 
place."  It  if  indeed  Uk\\ii\  among  the  latiii  poets 
(vAo  haSi  mor^  ittt  and  reilectioji  than  the  Ore-* 
ciait)  tb  t^ke  hoM  of  all  opportuniiics  to  describe 
the  picture  of  ahy  place  or  actioo,  which  they  ge- 
nerally do  bkter  than  they  could  the  place  or  ac- 
tion it^lf;  bCc^Xi^  in  the  description  of  a  picture 
yotr  h|rve  a  double  uibject  before  you,  either  to 
describe  the  p$9(Qre  itself,  or  what  \i  cepreseoted 
ill  it.     ' 


oir  THE  nmiivi^\ti  ItH^rtiiMb'BMk: 


TasBB  is  so  great*  vs^riety  Jn  tho  a«gBBieiita  ! 
of  the  Meiajuorphosest  that  h«  ^flio  would  treait  c£  # 
them  rightly,  ought  to  b«  a  master  of •  aU  stylea,-, 
and  every  d^fieceo^  w|iy  of  writing.  Ovid  indeed  • 
shows  himse^  n^at  in  a  familiar  sipry,. where. the  % 
chief  grace  js  to  be  easy  aad  asituQal;  but  want»  , 
neither  strength  of  thought  iQov  siipreiakNa,  when  • 
he eadeavQura afWr- it*  iu^.tba  imoMsublioie aad « 
mauly  ^ul^eota  of  his  poefn.'  la  tbo  prssent  iable,  o 
the  serpent  is  terfih^y  dqacribedy  and  his  bebavioat 
very  well  imagined}  tb^  actions  of  both  pftrties  ia 
the  eocouMterar^  oatunilf  sAd^Jaaguage  thai" 
represents  th^m,  mons  stroniB  Md.masauUne  thaa  i 
what  we  usually,  me^  with  iu  this  poet;  if  there 
be  any  hu\t»  in  t^e«anati<Mi,it(bey>  are  these,,  pei^i 
haps,  wbiqh  follow;  ,• 

P.  354. col.,  1.1.  3^2^ireahoT«<pire^.&c.]  Ovid». ' 
to  make  his  sevpont  more  terrible^  <«nd  to  raise  tba 
chacacterof  his  ehampiofi,.hBsgirentoogreata 
ioo^e  to  bis  imagi«ation,>  aod  eaLoaeded  all  th* 
bounds  of  probability,    lie  tells  os,  that  when  he  . 
rajsed  up  but  half  hiii  bwfy^  he^  overlooked  a  tall' « 
forest  of  oaks,  and  ^hat.  his  whole  body  was  ae^ 
large  as  that  of  th<^ serpei^t  in.tbe.skiM.   Noae  but . 
a  madman  would  have  attacked  such  a  monster  < 
as  thi%  is  dc^qribed  to  be;,  nor  can  we  have  anjr- 
notion  of  a  mortal's  stantliogaigainat  him.    VirgiLi 
is  not  ashamed  of  makiog  ^»eas  fly  and  tremble  u 
at  the  sight  .of  a  far  less  formidable  lbe»  where  he  , 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphemus,  in  thto 
third  book;  he  knew  veiy  well  that  a  monster  Wat  i 
not  a  p^roper  enemy  for  his  hero  to  encopnter;  but  > 
we  should,  certaial^  have. .aeon  Cadmus  hewing 
do^n  the  Cyck^ps,  had  he  fisUai  in  Ovid's  ways 
or  if  Statius's  little  Tydeus  had <beeh  thrown  on 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  ha  vrquld  opt  have apaoed  one  v 
of  the  whole,  brotherhood. 

— Fhesnicas,  stve  jtM  tela  parabant^ 
SivefnicataiySivc  ipsatimorpiobibebKtutMmiqt^ 
OccupatM«i 

;  Ibid.  1.  Si.  In  vain  the  Tyrians,  &c]  The 
poet  ocAiM  not  keep  up  his  hattatioh  all  along,  in 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  heroic  style: 
be  has  here  sunk  iqIo  the  iatncss^  of  pitMS,  where  ' 
he  tells  us  the  behewiour  of  tbo  Tyrians  at  the  sight 
of  the  serpent: 

— ^Tegimen  direpta  leoni 

Wlis  eratj  teluin  splendenti  lancea  fer|o, 

£t  jabulum;  teloque  animus  pnestantior  omni; 

and  in  a  few  lipe^  aft^r  lets  droptfib  majesty  of  hia> 
verse,  for  the  sake  of  ope  of  his  little  turns.  How 
docs  he  languish  in  that  which  seems  a^ahouroil^ 
line!  '*Tristln.«aiiguinea  lainbcatem  vulqeralln«' 
gua."  Aod  what  pains  Joes  he  take  to  express  the 
serpeotds  bvH^iug  the  fo|ce  of  the  stroke,  by 
shriokiiig  beck  from  rt!  ' 

Sed  leve  vulnus  erat,  quia  se  retrabebat  ah  ictu,    ' 
IsMa^M  coUa  dabbt  r0trd,'pkigamque  sedere 
CedfttideanroafaBt^jkeGtoojffusffesliiebat.  ^ 

P.  554.  coU  %  1. 49.  ^ndiUega  the  ArtuM,'lte.] 
The  descriptioo  of  thomPB*ri»tn|ioiitof  4beigi«inA . 
is  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  any  in  Ovid.  It  strikes 
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\|)e  iJ^9jgafl»^!ff|n  r^  stroQ^I j  j,  ve  see  their  vaor 
^Q  in  the^Qpt  pfwf  of.it,  in4  ib^ir  multitude  ih 
the  Me$8i8  Tiroram  at  l^t  ,,        ' 

P.  5^^  cc4, 2. ).  41. ,  The  breathing  harvest,  &a] 
Messis.<c)ypeata>H'oruin.  llie  beauty  rn  these 
ir6rd8  would  haVe  been  greater,  had'  only  Itfessis 
virorum  been  expressed  without  clypeatft;  for  the 
leader's  mind  would  have  been '  delighted  With 
two  such  different  ideas  compounds  tbl^her^  but 
edn  scarce  attend  to  raoh  a  complete  unagte  as  is 
mfeide  out  oC4dl  tiiretv 

This  way' of  mixing  two  diftrent  ideas  together 
llriMne  itnag^,  alr'il'ls  a  great  SQrffHBe-tDitlfe'nBader, 
fc<ii' gi^t beauty  )ii poetry,  if  tb6i«U» sufficient 
|fbdn<r4bf  It  ln'«ie  nature  of  Hie  tMttg  that  isde- 
•cKbM;-  THe^  lathi' poeia  af%  i^tryikill  of  it,  a^pe- 
ciliHv '  the'  wol%t  of  thetfi ;  (br  the  OMire  eovrect use 
IfhW's^tilrt^,  as  f&de«l'l(he'Mitni«of4H{ngB 
win  setdorti  aft>rd  a  just  occasion  for  itii    When 
any  thing  we  describe  ha^  accidentally  in  it  some 
qoali^  (hat  seems  repugnant  to  its  nature,  oi'  Is 
X9iry  extraordinary  and'  uncommon  in  things  of 
tUht'  species,  such  a  compounded  image  as  #e  are 
now  speaking  df  is  tttad^,'  by  turning  this  quality 
iifto  an  epithet  of  what  we  describe.    Thusr  Ctau- 
dilui,  having  got  a  hollow'hatT  of  crystal  witH  wa- 
•^er  in  tha  midst  of  i^  for  Jiif  sabject^  .takes  tbe  Qd- 
VAntage  of  consadcriug  the  crystal  as  haxd,  stony, 
jpiiecioua  wateri  aod  the  water  as  soft*  fluid,  im- 
|>eiiect  crystal }  and  th«»s  sports  o^  above  a  dozen 
^pigramSf  in  settb^  Hia  words  and  ideas  at  va- 
riance among  one  another.    He  has  a  great  many 
^auties  of  this  nature  in  him;  but  he  gives  bim- 
adf  up  so  inuoh.  to  th^s  way  of  waiting,  that  a  matr 
^  may  easily  know  where  to  meet  with  them  when 
he  sees  bis  subject,  and  often  strains  so  hard  for 
•  them  that  hfi  many,  tim^s  makes  his  descriptions 
hiombi^stao  an(l  unnatunti.    What  work  would  ^e 
^ave  made  with  Virg4i's  golden  houghj  had  he 
^4en  to  describe  it  I  We  sboold  certainlv  have  seen 
the  yellow  barje^.  gol/len  sprouts,  radiant  leaves, 
bloominji^wet^lK^ochioff  gold,  and  all  the  quar- 
feb  that,  ooi)ld,iiaise  bqen  raised  .betvyec^  words 
,of  .such  diffe^^t  Aatures;   when,  we  see  Virgil 
}<}dntant6d  with,  his  Auvi  iirondentis;  and.  what  is 
libe  same*,  though  much  finer  exp^es'sed^— Fi-o^ 
^^aeift  vrrgjaHine^lKs    Tbia  composition  of ,  ditfer- 
cutideop;  is  tffteu,  piet  with  in  a  wfiole  sentence, 
trbera  eimvao^taj^^  ^f;  .h^ppjly  r^op^iled  that 
jteem  wholly i^refga  to  each  other,;  and  is  often 
found  amoms.tl^  I»atin  poQts,(fqr  the  G<^ks 
^wanted  art  for  it),  ij^  their  descriptioiM  of  pictures, 
^^naget,    dreams,    appfptioas,  .mejtaniorpboses, 
.<«nd  the  like;  where  they  bring  together  two  such 
t  thwarting  ideas,  by  making  One  part  of  their  de< 
Wiptions  relate  to  tbe  representation,  and  the  other 
to  th^  thiqg  that>8.r^pf,esent^.  Of  if^U  nature  is 
(th&it  verse,  which,.perh9ps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil; 
f**  Attcfflens  humeru  faqpamque  et.  fat^  nepotum," 
i^JRn,  riii.  where  h^.  describes  ^oeas  carrying  on 
.>iiit  ahoulders  the  repi^tion  and  foituues  of  his 
J  posterity;  which  though  very  odd  and  surprising, 
J  is  pTainly  made  out,  when  we  consider  how  these 
.  disagreeing  ideH4-arerecoociled,and  bis  posterity's 
•iam^  iiqd:;fote  ma«te  pcvrtable  by  beingf  engraven 
.(6n  the.«hial<(.   Th^S|Wben  Ovid  tells  us  that  ?al. 
^as  tore  ip  jDiecen,  Amchne's  work,  whece  sIms  had 
r embroidered  all  Uvf  Tapes   that  the  ^  gods   bad 
«f:<iianmit(ed,  he  says-*ftup|t  cceJestia  crimina.     1 
vtiMti.«<m4iii^e  t^jte^inaa  reflexion  fAth  an  ex* 


cellent  Stroke. of  thi«  Pffnm  oni  rf  Mr..]foota. 

^ue's'  poem  fo  theTunr;  wf/ere  be  f^  is,  b<^ 
the  king  of  France  would  JiaVe  l^een  cel^bfiUed  bj 
his  subyects,  if  he  Had  ever  gainedsnch  ftA  honour- 
able >vound  as  kiog  Wlttiam^s  at  ih^  fight  of  the 
Boyiie;  .  *'    !     . 

His  bleeding  aim  had  Auniah'd  «tt  their  ^cQoam^ 
And  ma  for  ev«r  purple  in  th«iooiai»»  . 

p.  5S5,  col.  1. ).  1.  Here  Cadmna  reign'd.]  This  ia 
a  pretty  solemn  tnm^ti<m  tt>  the  story  of  Actson, 
which  is  aM  natounilir.toiflL  lliagMUeafcbdlker 
makls  nndressing  haB,.iaae :claacnbndrwritl»AT«v 
ing  ciroamstaooefc  ActsBte'aidi^itv  onufiHio^ 
and  grieia,  are  passionately  Mpfeesenied.f  hiA  tta 
pity  the  whole  narration  should  be  so  '^virm^ 


— Ut  abesse  qnfcrtfttitor, 
Kec  capere  oblats  segnem  ^pectai 
Vellet  abesse  quidem,  sed'  adest,  v 
Non  etiam  sentire,  cAnum  fbtte  fii^ 

P.  555.  eol.^1.  32.  A  geootias  pl^^  Atr^Jlhane 
not  here  troubled  myself  to  «isli'owar>ActsBe«V 
pack  of  dogs  in  vtsym^x^apo^kaiyHKbaRMbita^bt 
bnt  a  menb  iigure  in  heroic  vers«>  and  tiha^wmk 
names  Ovid  nste  woaU  aouad  a  grtat  dftai^sronrw 
He  closes  iip  his  owo'eaMldilnft  iMHp>'kind*aea 
jest  en  ita  Hteodkitie -rsfcntsr  woifaviefatyUaNwiiicA, 
by  the  way,  is  tao  light  and  IriUnf  .hianMir  ibrtbe 
other  serionapdrtao/thisdtaryw  ^^^  v!n»  -^  •*:  ! 
This  way  of  insertingeatalo^ida  of  pnypofdMBtm 
in  their  porais>  the-  Latins  tonk  frBdif'tiict;€liwpkaj 
but  have  made  them  mbiepieasingthalklBoadtfaey 
imitate,  by  adapthig  so  many  dettghtfolvhatf^cten 
to  their  pcrsom'namea;  ivVrhsohpnitranritf^da. 
piousness  oftnveirtloh,  and^gmat  iiUiig1i&iiB«»aa- 
ture,  has  given  ihimtbe  pmcedeoee^to  42i«tliejpDits 
that  ever  came  Make  ovuft»s*hiitkJfllfaexmhiKrit^ 
nesa  of  our  £nglSsh  vense  ia;tQ«taK|oM«t<fayrt«e 
repetition  of  proper  natnas>  'iirhioh.>a»i«lhaf«iis 
veiy  natoM^  irad^  absohdnljr  niemmrfrfmip 
as beferea  battle^ to liif* in 4 


ansiverabia  eapeotation'  ea  the  enhitsfiittd  anHattly 
idea  of  the  nombers  that  aia  <»gt|Mi,  uiWmtfi^ 
Homer  or  Vii|;il>oiily  told  us  in  tiH»a 


belove  their  fights,  that  tbore  tKh^te^^bnti^ad 
of  each  side»  oar  InMigihatianQednld  nntit||>anTdj 
have  been  so  affected,  as  when  wdasamfma^AcmStr 
singled  out^andvvery  reginfcentti»n«titoca  Jiiiiu 
op  beiMtt  ottnegHost-  .    I'pI    (Uvta  ?'f. /•> 

P  556  coT,l  U4.HowSem^ei;1k^'^^^ 
ofi  Ovid*s  finished  stor*es.  in»e,j^^nf^i^^  it^ 
pippor  and  unforced^  J«»>»  V.Vt.m^Bfg^, 
acts  wcompajiably  ,well  V^paJ:^..,9itMS9^t)^ 
goddess  and  ;^t^U4  Wg  Amae^  OMptt^UPig^  a^my 
majestic  %ui»;  ivjthl^is  Uu^fl4^  w}^gj^^9ih^^ 
it  is  still  &^ch  a^Qji^.;fs  sbQ«(sinrf^4f3Pw^j^  ^-{v;^ 
do^  not  plaioly.dj^fi^v^  pvid,>  ^i)A:V^ '. 

fiui  taneti  ■■^■^-p-p-^  -'■ ^-^  lirmii  liiMtai 

Necy  qno>««ntteiaDam<d^ii»tat  igisatl^Aaea^ 
None;  arh)titaifieo9:iBifaiiufli>teilatitotD  i»mrr^.^ 
fist  alMdcletilus«ilw^fij>«id  tAcBtrntCyek^aHl/  s 
Stetitisariftsriwinmuu  mmkbf  onttna  WdMie  'itmfv 
Telasccundavocaat^pam.x'i  ia  lo  Ju/  Uuj 

>  Aftenfiirfls  earl  tf *fiteHWS^  -''^""' ' 
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MOTES  ON  THE  VBECEDtidi  STORIES  IN  OVID. 


^^S 


1^.  5^5.  col.  t.].  44.'  *Tm  well,  sayt  ibe,  &c.j 
Viipt  baa  made  a  Beroe  of  ooe  of  his  goddesses  in 
the  fifth  ^Qftid;  but  if  we  compare  the  speech  she 
there  makes  i^itb  that  of , her  namesake  in  this 
vlory,  we  may  find  the  genius  of  each  poet  disco- 
vering itself  in  the  language  of  the  nurse:  Virgirs 
Iris  coold  not  hare  tpolttn  more  mi^esticallv  in 
ber  own  shape;  but  Juno  iSni^r-mUoh  altered  from 
berself  in  Ovid,  tha^U^gocMesi  i«  quite  lost  in 
the  old  woman. 

rAJUJK  Y> 

^  P.557.04A.1.I.44.  SbeoaB'tbegfmlcclIfplay-i 
Ingottwordsbvemiaableinany  poem,  it  is  in  this, 
where  Echo  is  a  speaker;  but  it  Is  ao  mean  «  kind' 
ofwlt,  that,  if  it  •destrres  excuse^  it  can  claim  no 


Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Undefstand- 

ing,  has  given  us  the  best  Account  of  wit  in  short 

.that  ipa^n  4Wiy  wj^e  .be  met  with*    "  Wit,"  says 

hfi,  "Jjes  ia  ^Assemblage  of  ideas,  aiyi  putting 

those  together  with  quid^kess  and  variety,  whem*, 

in  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,' 

^hertby-tb  make  ttp  ptaaaaot  pictsuves  and  agrte- 

4abie  tisiotta  id. the  fiauoy.*^    Thiia.tioes  trne  wit, 

aa  this  .iBossHpavable  author  x>b8erves«  geoamHy 

consist  Ja  Ibe  likeness  <if  ideaa,  and  is  jbmmw  or  lass 

mk^^ak  thin  Hkeneas  is  idBaa  is  more  sarptisiag 

Bndtmmpcoied.    BuiJtt.tnMi  wit  is  nothing  else 

but  a  sioiiikada  in  idaasysoiSifiJaewit  the  stmili- 

ttide  in^wflnd^  vbMh^r  it  .lies  in  the '  likenasa  of 

letters  only,  as  in  aaagtam  and  fcnastie;  or  of 

■|dbiblBB»<nrlncbggit8i'Khymeaf  oriwhole  words, 

«aipiiti8,>achMS»iHid  the  like.    Beaido  these  t9o 

•Ahida  of  false  wadrtnt^  wit^thorais  «s»ther  of  a 

^iniddlanatntB,  lihaft  baaaoowthing  of  both  kki^^^ 

-•rhMiria'tsroc{ideoivthat.kMrw  sObm  rsoemblanoc 

«ritlSieiiota;jotker^aiwltaie  butk  flOKpressad  by  the 

^•BB|e««rDbl,<wa>mahfr  mm  of  theasabiguity  of  the 

>AroodbfeD-apfcakithito£one  idea  sndwded.nndiBr  it, 

^Mbiah  I'mp^optm  ha  the  other.    Tbos^  for  eanai^ile, 

'  tnosl<11aii9aakfiS!«ii4v»iut  on.  the  wovd,,  which 

!>p»perly/  nagaHhw  4tm,  taoxplress  lave  by  <and 

tlBhainAwetwe  flinyhe.aurerithere.is  some  vesam- 

yklailQe  Id  ihukka  maiikiad  havapf  tkam ;)  firam 

t'iktqM'ihe  krilt9>(iaela!Df  sdk  laogtiagesy  whan,  they 

.'rfaatakaJaaaaiftBdloTO  h  fire/isonlider/it  no  kmt»n 

iaa  4haipaa»Ai<  hat  spc^afiit  nathnr  thenotimi  of 

<fc  faal|fii09  hnd^aatha  tnan.of  wat  rsqttires,.make 

itba>kaa>o  wosd  in  Ifaa  saole  selitenee  stand  for 

'jostUta  jof;  theiidsas.  that  is  amiaaad  :to.  it.    When 

Ovid*8  Apollo  (alls  in  love,  he. harm  with*  a  new 

flame;  when  the  sf^nyjg^phs  languish  with  this 

jpassion^^tbey  kindle  in  the  water;  the  Greek  epi- 

iuiatiaMst  ftlf  iti  Tov«  winr  one  that'  flun^  a 

'  sobii^bdkff  kChIm,  4nd  tht^Kfofe'ttkes  oc^a^On 

'ti:f^dMr€h6v^  IfreeoeMbe  thtis^onfit^aled  m  snow. 

'  !W  rtOftiwbeftevei'  the  poet  f^\s  utay  thing  in 

this  lore  tfbat'  Resembles  something  fn'  fire,  he 

<!art^  on  this  agreem^t  mto  a  kind  of  allegttfy; 

'  hat  Vf,  as  in  the  pre<'edltig  instances,  he  finds  any 

circvtotttanttf  !h  bb  1ov«  contrary  to  thtf  natnr^  of 

flM^iieioaila  hik  lore a.lkr%. and. fiy  joiniag  this 

cUeaitipliftiea  toiit  soiprioes  Jna.  reader > with*  a 

oeemin^  oookradiolion.     I  ahaaki  ant  bare  4l#el  t 

ao.laaf  oathiftnstaae^  had  it- not  bosnso/fe^ 

qncrt  ifcOtid,  wha  is  tka  grea»ast  aiwii  sif  of  Oiis  \ 

inixt  wit  of  all  the  aafinis^  aS'  Qtv  Comhtj-  it ' 

among  the  mod^^. ,  Homer,^Vixgil,  Horace,  and 

IM  greatest  poets,  scorned  it ;  as  mdeed  it  is  only 


fit  for  epigram^  and  tittle  ^cb^Tils'^bf  rkihai:-  oiA 
would  wonder  therefore  hoW  so  sublime  a  genius  iM 
Miltoo  eould  sometimes  BOlmt^  ft,  in  snt^)  a  work! 
as  an  epic  poem.  But  we'  mnst'kttrlbuteft  to  ^19 
humounog  tV  vicious  taste  of  th^  ag^<lMr^ired  in, 
#nd  the  ^se  judgment  of  our  unteatntid  English 
readers  In  general,  who  have  f6w  o(tfaem  a  reliA 
pf  the  more  masculine  And'Aobl^  beaoties  if 
poetiy^         .      '  ;         '  '       ': 


FABLE  Yl» 


€hnAi 


ispai^ioulafly  ploased  with  the  SUl^ 
jeot  of  this  Btory,^  bat  has  notoriously  foUen  into  m 
foalt  he  is  often  tased  with»  of  not  knowing  whea 
he  has  said  enoi^h,  by  his  enflf^vouriog  to  cgkcdL 
Haw  has  ha-turned  add  twisted  that  one  thought 
of  Navcissufrs  Mug  .the  person  balov^  andt^ 
Iov«rtoo2 

Ounctaque  mimtiar  qnibus  est  mirabilis  ipse*      ^ 

■■■ftui  probat,  ipse  probatur* 

Pttmqu«  petit  petitur,  pariter(jbe  in^nditetardct. 

Atque  oculos  idem,  qui  decipit,  incitat  error. 

iPerque  oculos, pent  Ipse  suos — 

Uror  amore  mei,  flammas  moveoque  feroque,  &^ 

But  we  cannot  meet  wilih  a  better  iffi«Bli«e  of  th% 
extravagance  and  wantonness  Of  Ovid^s  fhnoy,tha& 
in  that  particular  drenmsthnCft  at  the  end  of  tMs 
stoiy,  of  Narcissus's  gaxhig'Oh  MafheeMfterdealti 
in  the  Styfian'  waters.  The  design  v^s  very  held, 
of  raaking^a  boy  IkH  in  low- with  'himself  here  on 
£arth ;  but  to  torture  hhn  with  the  same  pastioli 
after  death,  and  not  to  let  his  ghost  ttst  in  quiet^ 
was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable* 

P.  5^.  col.  i.  I.  10.  But  whilst  within,  AcJ 
*'  Oomquc  sitim  sedare  ctfpit,  sifis  riters  crevit.«> 
We  have  here  a  touch  of  that  mixed  wit  I  have  b^ 
fore  spoken  of  ^  but  I  think  the  measure  of  pun  in 
ft  outwHjrhs  the  trae  wit;  for  if  we  expressi  tka 
thought  in  other  words  th«  turn  ^  almost  lost» 
This  passage  of  Karcissas  prdbhbly  gave  Milton 
the  h?ntof  applying  it  to  £\'e,  thoiigh  I  think  h^r 
surprise,  at  the  sight  of  h^rb^n  foce  Iri  tHe  wati^^ 
for  more  just  kind  natural  than  this  of  N^reissot. 
She  wk^  a  rair  Unexperienced  behi|^  justereated, 
aiid  therr^fore  might^easily  be  itftjed  to  the  deUU 
sidn ;  but  Narcissus  had  bet^  in  t^  world  siicteen 
years,  was  brbthbr  find  soin  to  ttte  >»^aterM)ymphs, 
and  th^irifore  to  be  snmtoitetf  cbnvtetMht  wltb 
fountains  long  befor<j  thft  TkeBiI>lstsfte.  '^ 

Ibid.  1.46.  You  tr«es.  tifi  be,  &c.]  t)vid  fa 
r6t-y  juktty  c^lebrate^fortfae  passionate  sp«M!hM 
of  his  pOem.  They  hat«  ^efietsiBy  abundance  of 
nature  ill  them,  bat  t  feave'itto  better  judgmevtts 
to  considfef  whether' ^they  aristaot  eftentoo  mUffy 
and  too  tedloiis  llScr  pot^fhever  'ca^es  fof  sino» 
ttojerihg  a  gbod  th6n|^tth<it  tdmes  hi  -bis^way,  arid 
never  thinkl^  he'cati  dtirsr' tears 'MiOtfglt'fW^ni  hit 
leader;  by'wbich'fneans  (jur'gfiefib  cSther^i verted 
or  spent  before  vre  cOArrc'to  hts  c0t>0luji9on ;  foi*'#a 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  dtfl^hted  with  the  Hit 
of  thfe  pbet,  and  conrerntrfa-for  tihe  ^person  that 
spealcs  it;  and  a  great  crifie'harf  iMmlVahly  w^ 
'observed,  tAmentationet'  debent  «^4ae  breves  kt 
conclste,  nam  larryma  shblfd  IxcrMcit,  ni  m> 
fjcile  estauditorem  vel  leiftOiy'm'in  stattfmo «if hhi 
atfectu  diu  t6n^e.  WbulQ  aYVj-  otte  fh^Wart*l<w«ri 
conAtioo  have  rried'  odt^^^-j^bopeiM-'nffe  eopla 
fecit?    Or  dm  any  dAi|' tifo  tttorewhurtttral'ttaa 
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to  ium  off  from  bis  torrows  for  the  sak^.of  a  jprtUy 
TBircCXiuirr  ...  ... 

.    0«tiaipftvokAiiOMMdeM«oMPfMH!MpoflMn!    ' 

Wtiiie;  I'ttipjXJsfe.'eart  be  moch^grt&^esS  Ifbi*  one  that 
U  80  witty  on  his  bvn  afflictions.  But  1  tbinlc  we 
|nay  every  whei*  observe  in  0<1d,  that  he  ero- 
jjloys'hi^' nrrention  bore  than  his  jodgment  ;^  ami 
tf]ieaks  all  the  ing'eniou&  things  that  can  he  siad  on 
the  subject,  ratbe^  than  thosfe  wliicb  are  particu- 
larly propef  to  the  person  «im1  ciKcmnstscncoi.  of 
the  speaker. 

tikBLB  Ttl. 

V,  558.  cot.  ^  1. 1  d.  When  t^etothens  Chua]  Tb^re 
is  a  great  ^e«4  pf  s^it  m^  fire  i^Mus  apBoah  mf 
l^entheos,  k^ajt  I  Miev(r.QODe  bender  Ovs4  venld 
•  have  thought  of  the  traosfonDatiAB  ^f  theterpeni^ 
teeth  for  an  Inctolieat  to  tbe  Tbebao^  <»Mg^ 
when  he  desicea  tben».  not  toi  i^wAmtm  ftub  tbflir 
.l^reat  forefather  the  diragoP)  aod  d^n^ws  a  panUiel 
between  the  behavioor  of  ih<an,  both^   ,        - . 

EMe,  pntcori'iaeniorffs,  qtifi  sittsfstirpe  ci^tt, 
Illiasque  animos^  (jui  multor  perdijjit  unns, 
•Sapite  perpentis;  pro''^ntihu8  ilfe>  lacMqu*   . 
Interijt,  at  vo«  pro  faina  vincite  tccstra. 
Die  dedit  letbo  fortes,  tos  pellite  molles, 
JBt  ptfbrianrevocate'deeQs. 

'  nkBLC  VIII. 

"  The  story  of  Accetcs  has  abundance  of  nature 
Ih  all  the  parts  of  it>  as  weM  in  the  description  of 
lus  own  parentage  and  employjnent,  as  in  thiit  of 
the  sailors'  characters  and  manners  But  the  fthoit 
ipeecbes  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  ouLke 
the  Latin  very  natural^  cannot  appear  so  well  in 
our  language,  which  is  much  more  stubborn  «>k) 
tmpliant;  and  therefore  are  but  as  soiqjiny  rubs 
in  the  story,  that  are  iftill  turning  the  naf ration 
6ut  of  its  proj^er  conri^e*  The  traosformiitjou  a^ 
the  latter  end  Is  w6D<)eTfuIly  beautiful. 

PAttttat  tx. 

Grid  has  two  very  good  similes  on  l^entheusi 
Where  lie  Compares  hun  to  a  jr^ver  in^k.fonner 
ftory,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  the  prvfi^nt. 


Jifr  E9SAY  ON  riBGlVS  QEOHOiCS. 

VmoiL  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who  intro- 
4uo6d  three  new  kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Ro- 
■Mtta,  whicfi  he  copied  after  thnse  of  the  greatest 
BMiitars  of  6reec«:  Theocritus  and*  Homer  have 
•till  disputed  for  the  advantagi^  over  hhn  hi  paA- 
toralajtfd  heroies^  hal  I  thmk  all  tfre  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  preeedenee  to  Resiod  in  his 
Ce«vpies.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and' 
mttMity-of  a  f^astoml  cannot  be  ao  weff  eitpressed 
u»  any  other  toa^rwe  aa  fin. the  Gteek^  when  righuy 
mixed  and  quali6ed  with  the  Doric  dialect;  nor 
cas  the  maJMCy  of  ati  heroie  poem  any  where 
appear  M>  wall  aa  in  Hits  languaae^  which  has  a  na- 
taral  foneatneta  in  it;  and  can  be  often  i^f^dered 
more  da«p  and  sonoroas  by  Che  pronunciation  of 
tta  loaiavi.    five  hi  ttia  mfddla  style,  wher6  th& 


PS  in  hotJi  toprtes  wrp^  <m  afcl^i  •gJ"*  ^^ 
irgil  ha/'eK^ed  alt  K&  t^ve  wjSlWo  ia  tU 


Dt  on 


writers 

f&r  Virgil 

same  «'ay  with  bim. 

There  has  been  abuadance  of.CKi^teiflBient  o 
Virgil's  Pa9tOp4a  and  i^ids^  hot  &r  Georpica 
are  a  subject  which  none  of  Jhe  CT|tic8,l*aTC  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  their  con^ide^op'^  post  of 
them  passhng  it  over  in  wteiioe,  ^^^^^  %  *f  undej 
the  same  head  f^hb  paitofal^Ja  ^isiop  by  ap 
m^ns  proper,  pnlestf  we  $uj)pps^'t^f  ityje^.of  a 
husbandman  ougtit  to  be  im^t^tecf  iri"a'fi^iS:i<:>  ^ 
tliat  of  a  shepherd /la  in  ^  pjwtprij.  "^ij^hough 
the  scene  of  botji  these  poems  lie^  ii^. 
the  speakers  Iff  them  are  of  d^te  i 
racter,  Since  the  pfece|it8  of  hy^'b 
be  delivered  wifh  the  sin^pTicftyt 
hut  with  the  address  of  a'  poct.  ^rf 
that  retate  to  pastoral,  cai;^  an^^: . 
Georgiips,  siYice  they  ftkU  Ui»<^r.  ' 
poetry,  which  consists  iii  gtvio^  -* 
iDstructiOUs  to  the' reader  ;^whe^- 
duties,  a^those^  of  Tfieogms  a'tiS 
phllosophicat  specula tions,^tfe  tho 
tucr^tin*:  6r  rules  of  pract/c^ir^ 
and  Virtiif.  Amonrf  diese  cT.^ 
jects,  'that  which  IHe'Geor^ios  ^o  til 
the  meanest  and  leasVlmprovifig', 
pleasing  MAHMtghtfir^  .Praasptt  «lhDlMi|7^htet 
sides  thomaMml  aayTOptiODiof ,om  ifaaiaparaywtiidl 
maka9  «a*wr«ksc  lothaiai  aaft>«f  abftsma^'ftarii 
idea.s  of  aertia,  lhatthayiialdQ»*^wjte'iit>po>' 
tunity  for  thJaae'hMVti&i|i^ii|iti^BDai*B^iml«a 
which  BTw'  the  epirtt  ami  USfntilpa^ui'^wiBaaiM 
philosophy  baa  indeed  •et«aiMa.toigflolff>fif  «perk 
upon ;  but  tbcttti  often  tAaalearlhaifanKiK  mkM. 
the  intfmay  of  ila  nottona^Taai  jpeiyiys<i»AiM 
witl^the  multitude  of  iudis]^|^te&f,  j^Ktt'^JPP^ 
of  poetrv  I  am  bow  spcaldnjp  ,t^^i^^^^g^^  ^f^ 
wholly  to  the  imagina^ian:  .it  is,f 
versant  among  the  fieMs  aa<t  wd,  ^^  ^ 
most 'delightfol  part  of  n«d:ur^  %"if^J|pjt^m  }$ 
raises  in  our  min^s  a  jpleasinR  V^jnety  rfj,^>cpfi^ 


and  landscapesi  whilst  it  teaches  ^;  f§^fxffi^ 

the  dry  est  df  its  precepts  look'  likojii      '" 

••  A  georgic  therefore  is  some  patt j^, 
of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasinii."^'" 
With  all  the  beauties  and  .c^^. 
poetry."  Now  since  this  scienwdl 
of  a  very  large  extent^  the  poet  ab< 
Singling  out  siich  precepts  to  pfc|c<,^ 
useful,  and  at  the  sa^e  time  most  ctjp^l 
ment.  Virgil  was  so  well  acflttaip}^^!  > 
secret,  that  to  set  o^  bis  6r^t  Geoint^igK  mII^  f^ 
into  a  set  of  precepts,  which  are  ^\ffio^  f'^i^'S^  ^ 
his  subject,  m  that  beaoUfol  accpuui  hfrnjias  na^ 
of  the  signs  in  nati^re,  which  jpinecoqe^Cf^Qoapscv 
of  the  weather.         *  •  -iii  '  :      •!  ;*  ;' 

And  if  there  he  so  much  ar^  5p;W«  ^^Msfp/A^i 


precepts,  thete  Is  mucfe  more  r^mre^  |^.tl)f^j(reaV* 
ing  of  them;  that  they,  ipay  .fell  in„art^' c 
other  by  a  natural  unforced  int;tbodL,/s^  ahow^. 


themselves  in  tbe  bc^t  and  most  ^dfaiJ^Vf^oi^ 
light.  They  should  all  6c  8o.6w^  ^rpofitt^  toy 
gether  in  the  same  piece,  that  noeoaia^  <seafi)/nay' 
discover  where  thc^  join ;  as  in  a  C^r\0«^*  hr^cof 
needlework,  one  colour  '£slts  away  hiy  surh  ju» 
degrees,  and  another  rises  so  insensihtygthat  we 
see  the  variety,  without  being  ablb  to  HiatioguUb^ 
the  total  vauishiog  of  the  one  fiom  thefittt  3{|f>car-^ 
a  rice  of  the  other.    Kor  ia  it  sa^^ciaiV  |p  f^Ptf.> 
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fin^diipMe  Hkli  body  of  i>r^e|>tJB  into  a  cXeaji^  aiid 
ieasy  method^  utd^si  tbey  are  delivered  to  ub  id 
the  most  pleating  and  agreeable  ^  manner j  for 
"there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the,«^mi^ 
truth  to  tbe  mind  of  man;  and  ^  choose  t^e 
pleasantest  of  these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  di- 
atingnUhes  poetry  fron^  prose>  and  makes  yirgil's 
rules  ojf  husbandry  pleasaater  to  read  than  VarroV 
'Where  the  prbse  writfr  tells  us  plainly  what  ooght 
to  be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in 
k  description,  and  represents  his  countryman  per- 
forming the  action  5h  wbi<ih  he  would  instruct  his 
reader.  Wbere  tbe  ol^e  Sets  out,  ab  fully  and 
«ljstinctly  as  be  can,  all  the  pahs  of  tbe  truth,  < 
Which  he  woulf)  communicate  to  us;  the  other 
jringles  out  the  most  pleasing  circumstance  of  this 
itruth,'  and  8b'<^onveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
bg  manner  tp  the  understanding.  1  shalt  give  one 
{ustAnoe  out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that 
^Ight  be  foUi>d  In  tbe  Oeorgics^  wb^re  the  reader 
may  see  the  dl^e^ent  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to 
f  xpres$  tb^  same  tbiog,  &nd  hovf  much  p^easanter 
f^'brv  ma'tmer  of  express  ion.  is,  than  tbe  plain  and 
direct  nienilon  of  it  Would  baVe  becnl  It  is  in  the  * 
p^o\l,G;gorgic,wbcre  be' t^tts,  ^  wl^t  trees  will 
J;^Jlt;'ira^UyL^/)n  eacb  oth^,      ,  ,, 

tSMtrnp^wAkBiitm  ]ii|BOf<Sbi|latie  iMinivr 
Veitemni]rit^iM^^Qta(aiiM|vt  iasHa  waSik 
SlBii\}ipf^viui|itt  |iniBii  IspidiMtf  rabeiccw  oorott* 
•'»«*<f«flterile»|ibt«ii  'ifadov  gMtw*  ndentev, 
Gaatmdbpfcfisy  bnrat^^  moamrit  ftibb 
Eluiis  |tyri:r'^m0dni(|tt^  dnea  thsgfn a tob  vlflufti 
iH'mm  V^MmjgiaD  tampot:  'etlageAt  * 
Binitaii)C«lMi^ratti»(feiioibiis«rboi'$    • 
Miifatofcpfc^noriKifrandst  et  mh  lruarp6iAfl« 
^THfer6W4's^th'e-V<»t' considered  all  ihe  etfecti 
^tMs  utiloo  bbtween  frees  of  dilfefent  kmds,  aipd 
t^  lufi^h^  offbai  ^e6t  vtnch  bad  the  most  sur- 
drik^;  and  by  couse<nience  the  most  Relight  in  it, 
Co  ci^^t^  tbo  i^ajiadty  tb&t  was  In  them  of  being 
ftW  iln|t5ed.''^  Thig^-iray  of  ^vitingls  every  where 
AiVKfb'^ii'tilie  tftUobl^  th^  poets,  ahd, is  "particularly 
^tHiihiM  Vinril,  who  tores  to  sivzgest  a  truth 
ShflireW;  ia^d,!wltbout  giving  u$  4  full  and  opep 
view  o/m  t(>\ei  m  see  jufit  sd'oyich  as  will  ua- 
INHranyi^  tHii  ^agtnatioQ  into  all  tb^  parts  that 
n^  i;ibtie6afed.^  This'  is  WQ&derl\illy  diverting  to 
fUe^unAerAfiMii^,  tbos  to  receive  a  precept,  ;tbat 
eSteH  a«'U  w^re  tkrotigb  a  by-way ^and  to  appre- 
B^'kH  id^k  tba^  &rn^  a  whole  train  ,after  it 
Fkfr'h^fjE^tHe  irilndi  which  fs  titways  delighted  with 
ift'V)^dficoVeHe*,'obly  takes  the  hint  from  the 
pdcf,'i<ncl  Wemr  t<i  wort  oiji  the  reft*  by  the 
AiTngth  of  Wt  own  faculties.     \' 
*  "But,  since  f n^  It^tfuloating  piectj^  Uppn  precept 
WiU^at  leoGjth  pixn'e  tiresome  to  t^ie'  reader,  if  he 
mtikiyimik^  intcrliitirnent*,  the  po^  must  take 
ca^ 'hot  i6"ei)cui]pber  bib  poem  witb  too  much 
bcisme^'y^'baV  $omethnes  to  relieve  the  subject 
Wltb  ambrri  reflection,  ortk  it  |^t  ftwbile  for 
ttte  say  of  a  pleasant  and.pertment  disression. 
Nor  is  it'suMcterit  to  ViiU  out  into  beautiful  and* 
<n^^rti%  digres^lohs  {tin  it  is  generally  tbought}, 
trble$s  tbev  ^cc  brought  in  "aj^tly,  and  are  .some- 
ibing  ojf  a^'ttece  witb  the  main  desli^rt  of  tbo' 
ge^g^r  for  they  ongh't  lo'have  a  rem(4«  atliance 
mf  f^«tt  io  the  subject,  that  so  the  wbole  poem 
mtfy  hi  Yuore '  uniform  and  agreeable  Ip  all  its 
ptiAt.^  Wa  ftbotiM  never  quite  loie  iTigbt  of  the' 
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cbunlry,  though  we  kre 

witb  a  distant  prospect  of  it    Of  this  nature  ara 

Viiigil^#46tfiiplie*'ofibiHN«i8i«»A^i«0n0^ 

the  like;  which  are  not  brought  im  by lAvce,  bat 
naturally  i?se  out  pf  .the  prio^pi^  ai^g^pen^  a^ 
design  of  the  poem.  I  know  09  pn^  digj^^s^QLiu^bf 
Georgics'that,Q|ay  seem  to  oont^radict  this  obseiv 
vation^  besides  that  in  the  jitter  eqLd,Of  the  ^ril 
bool^  where  Uie  poet  launcbei  out  intaa  discoursf^ 
of  tbe  battle  of  Pbarsali^^  and  the  actions  ^ 
Augufttuy:  but  it  is  woH!h  wbile  to,  consider  bojir 
admirably  be  has  tamed  tbe^cooirse  of  l)U  barrar 
tton  into  its  proper  channel^  and  made  his  bus- 
bandman  cbncemed  levouby  what  rdatet  to  tbi 
battif,  in  those  iiMmitable^ey.:  ,•  r   .  ..    •       \ 

Scilicet  «t  tMapai  vefriet,  otm  ftnttMs  ^H» 
Agricola  iilcurvo  terrafti  ttolltoi  aratnS,  '  '^ 

Exeaa  uiretiiet  scabi^  rablflrliie  t^ilii : 
Aatgr&vibusrastriigal^^pultebllinlfner,   ^      * 
OnuMiaque  elfossis  nrifabitUr  basa  sepulcbris. 
And  afterwards*,  speakhig'  of  Augustus's  actionii 
be  still  remembers  that  agriculture  ought  to  be 
aome.yf^  hinted  4ttbmsbopti^w)ioto  §Qa«»r 

i-i-Nbn'ufiU^iHitro  /  ' 
Dignu<  ta<Mo^:  squatent  hikductis  arra  colonU:  ''' 
Et  currSB  rigidum  fblees  coUBiIntur  fii  en$em.  '  !^ 

We  now  come  to  a  st^U  which,  ^s  MQpiaiNtQA 
georgic;  and  indeed  this  is  the  part  on  wbi<Ui 
the  poet  most  lay  i)«|t  atl^l^v^i  itrength,  that  hia 
words  may  be  warm  «m)  glowing.^nd  that  oc^iiy 
thing  b^  describes  tefl^'iibmediafdy  present  Ittel^ 
«n4  rtstt  Wp  to  the  reader^  view,  lie  ought  ffi 
iMii^cular  to  te  careftti  '%f  not  letting  bis  subje^ 
debase  bis  style,  And  betraj^  biiutntp  a  meanncsc 
of  expression^  but  evert' 'wHere  tb  keep  up  h|£ 
Verse  in  all  tbe  potnp  df  oububehi  hnd  dignity  of 


I  tbitflt  tooibfng  Which  is  a'dhrase.oi*  saying  lii 
eottitnoii  tafle  dfould.be  i^dmmed  into  a  seripiuj 
peetet  'becans»e  ft  takes  off  ffom  the  solemnity  g| 
the  expression,  andgiv^  II  too  greiit'aiutiorf  fa- 
miliarity: much  le8\^pug|)^,t)ie  low  phrases  and 
terms  of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry^  have 
any  plat*  Ihsueb  a  work  is'the  geoVglc,  whi^i  44 
nofc^Vipp^rin  the  naWaTsimptici^y  autt  nakedj:; 
ness  of  its  subjeett  but  hi'  the  ptea&kntesi  dress  that 
poetry  can  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate 
from  tbe  common  fiSffarsrwdirds,  would  not  make 
use  of  teinpore  but  sydere  in  his  6rst  verse:  and 
evei^  tlheM-el^  iaioyd<h^Wie6^ln*eapbors,  gra. 
ci8m«\,  an4  cir^JamlocHtionarAo  give,  his  nefMthe 
greater poiT^fv and  preseryeit  ffom aink»n|D mi^hA 
plebeij^)  «ty|e,  AndJ»e^i«.q>BfHsuVjigU'aQM«leiw 
piece,  who  het  not. only  ex^UedislI  otherip9iet% 
but  eyen  b^mseli;  ij^^th^  laogoage  pf  his  Otumfmt^ 
wbem  v^  pec^ve  mqr«  stipvg  af>d  lively  ideaft  ^ai 
tbin£;8.  from  .bjs  woiiift^haa  f)  a.  eot^d  hare  i^Dt$x 
from  ^th^^ohjects  theipsetye^c.  aad.iM  QM  \m$e* 

EUons  more^4^cM  t)^,  W«  diiffliptioBS,  ihwa 
would  bare  heea.hy^ht  fery.aighl  of^wh«t 
,  escribcas  .  .  .  .  *  r  *  .  .  1.  •-  •  .11 
1  shall  now,  after  thia  «^rti  s«heme(of  ctuka^ 
cposider  the  dif&r^i^t.  vfpemf  .4fa«jti  iiieaio4i«nfh 
VirgU baremet with ip  thi« kjp^oC poeteyt which! 
may  giva,ns  some  fiirtlMsrj|o(ion,ofith«  eimelleBMi 
of  the  Geotgica.  ^Tq  hegin  .wi^AJKesiodt  'ttw^ 
may  gut«  at  hia  character  ficom  his  wntings,  he 
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bBdameli  ta&t^^ff  Hi%dAairfiirti  «am%iiApoet 
in  hiB  t«m^i>t"hb  4m  #(NrtldMbllf  pmd^iiUteet, 
«M  lrttg«l>1lrlHr«d  illO(^ttieritl*ClM  iNNMtry,  and 
VM  probably  ftir'Mi  gt«i(l^i^i«deM»  tto  di«ele  of 
the  whole  ^«^HIK»tnlfOodi'  TlMfll^'!pttlioi|»kf  of 
good  iiusbaMidry.Mtf  l^fbilgll^'  M«>  #drks«>ciid  di- 
nscfted  iii^  to  ^  «bo9te<^  fcillM(oittAd4Mrbl»D. 
dize,  for  Ui»«iHjj«6t-of  %lili»«i»1lieh^«NlMlMit  ce- 
kbntt«d  of  tfamft.  '  fte  it  «v^ wMro  bent?^  in- 
stmctionj-i^oMft^td  ttNAnrMh  of  dlgveSilMV  ^^^ 
dtfei'iiDl  «tK<««;'«fUlr6  fl^  dnee'hi  the  whole 
C«orgio.  Hit  tiH«tAM  <ih'  dei0riM9<  ndiMt'  after 
■MmCli,  wiAi  tte^vrd^  MUMtttt  aitd  amflofilieiite, 
is  Coo  gt«\*^%1id'8ifa9tp)ev'tt4tfkte  wfTfittn  tkesor- 
{irise  tfrtd  "raric^y^  of  the ']^o«ltij  vnd  iii«k«s  the 
whole  look  buft  lilee  IT  modern  aiflnmciti  verse, 
like  reader  1 9  carried  th  roogh  a  oourse  of  weMher ; 
and  may  befoi^aod  '^iieSi*  whether  he  ii  to  meet 
with  snol^'Or'nuit;  elMids  Or  BUdsbihe,  in  the  next 
description.  HTt  d^96riptH>nto  tncieed  have  Abun- 
dance of  hktttre  In  iheai,  bM  then  \t  ta  nature  in 
her  siihplfefty'tind  undress.  Tbb^'wh^u'he^eaks 
ct  January,  «  The  ^\€  ^sfets.'^'Myi  b«,'««  ran 
shivering  through ''the  wdn^  with  tMr  heads 
ttoofMflg* in)^¥ltt! ■  'Iti^cMMtTj ^ifad  'rtWr'  tMllb"<chl][^  be- 
tween their  le^;  the  gocrt«  ttid  o!(tm  ate  almost 
Head  With  <ydH&;'  Muf-rtls  not  so  bad  wtuhthesbeep, 
because  tfiey  havcf  a'thfck  cdac  of  wool  about 
theDk  *rtfe  old  fii^ri  tob  ar6  bhierly  pinbhed  v^itli 
the  leather  ;^fMrtth%'f^n|^rh  «eel  ndththg  of 
it,  irhosit^Art^d^'lMWtheirfffiythefl  hv>  a  karm 
flte-sid^:*'-^  fWiB'a«eil»iW*"dld'  ^dtllittiai*^  give 
tdinself  op  to  a  lo^m  IfiM  <^'UttIe,'tlitih«ri:ban 
endeavodl-*tm^<A^7M4>detf<4td«!Mi^tlon.  >  Nor 
has  he  ?^6wh  vim  iJfllTt'di- jitd^ident  tn  th^  pre- 
ixpts  he  has  giV'en  ti»*  whfch  ar*  doxvti  so  very 
titick,  that  tfief  ^dt  the  »¥)dcM  too  mnrdh,  ifnd  are 
"Often  so.^inr/te^atm'  fVt!  tif  Jf^fircurtiVtliiKOff,  that 
llifty  weitIM  and  Sfifriijer^  8{s  tei^.  '«ttAt,  after 
all,  we  are  b^oTdto  toliTin  for  the  first  tough 
'•icet<ih*Wk'gJe(iiyr:"#h*ft  we 'may  Stih  dtscover 
eOflnethfng  viii^rable  fn  fh^  Wrttiqtieiifegli  Of  the 
%ork:  bat  if  we*  WooTd  i^  the  dtsfjfn  eolirged, 
1»(e  iigairijs  rc¥oHAf*d,  tb«*^:otooHn^'4ll(d'Mi  and 
iftfe  whole  pie<^e  finished,  we  must  expect  it  from 
to  f  renter  master's  htendv 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  roles  of  tillage  and 
-planthtg  into  two  Jbio^»  i^b)^  Hesiod  has  dis- 
patched in  half  a  one ;"  hvti  has  so  raised  flie  natu- 
1«d  itateftasr  and^tmplkity  pf  his  soiQ^y  wH^ 
^ch  a  significance  of  tfxpitssion,  stich  a  pomp  of 
"¥crse,sijch  tnrietj',oftiansitions,and'stich  asolrmn 
•*ir  in  hi8*T«tiection8,4h!rt.  ?f  We  looK  ofi  hfc^h  Vc^m 
together,  we  s«*e  in  ofic  thfe  ]ilahinittsr»  Of  ^a  wmni- 
right  eBtontrymfln:  hr/d  in ife  btt!eir,saine*h!iftg  W 
Tostir  majeit^,  Hke'tHat  fdf 'h Homan  dlctSitoV  at 
the'ploU^h-^k'H.  W  tWRvefs-thb 'm^iiek  tirhk 
precepts  with  'a  kintf  ^  cffanrtenr;'  He'bHftfiVs  'the 
clods  «nd  tbss^  thc'dtnig  about  'wfth  *im  air  6f 
graceful iwjss.  H V  pfO^iostic^atiohs'  oTthe  iffreaf hci- 
are  tffli^co  otit  of  Anitus,  where  Wchiay 'tee  Ww 
jodiciottify'he  has  pfcXed  ISat  thote  tHatart;  ihok 
proper  (br  his  hrusbAiWlm^n*s  <to^ft-atiOli;  'ho^  he 
has  enforced  the' expression,  itnd  Wertghtened  the 
linages  which  he  foUtaain't^eorfgrfMI.'    "  '    ' 

•nie  second  book  Titis  tnbre  wit  In  it,  Attd  a 
great*^  boldness  tn  \U  metaphor*'  thtth'awyof  the 
test.  *rhe  poet,  t^fth  great  hea\Hy,  ajjplres  dbfi- 
flon,  Sgnbrance,  Wortder,  desire,  and  the  ilKf," '<o 
kif  tract.    ti»  Mi  Otdrgitrha^  indeed  ^stb^tfy 


n€te^oi%dMl  jtf0tt«o!iitilK  B^^Q^iittaP^mmi^ 
llMKsMa  «pdi|MMBiaM  ^naf^'tw  .<itHir»  nadtUisrily 
Mcraiied<4«»  «'  ba^  DMin  td^  kn^teA^tt  f^ktht. 
Baiwbo  ttkAntm^  AterplewtMs  cif  ft  odftAtr^ 
Ufb,  «atltt]^<aM(de8eitad b^^Vin|iiii»  tba  tatti^ 
end  of 'tlna.ba9fc)-oaii.aBaK»  1»0  of  VtrfjietmaA 
'in  preferring  even  the  lA^'Of  a.  (iMIewplterto^  it. 

IVewky^  r  MMtj  readtlie  poet^'diai^stt  1|^ 
dciCTiptioD»forbe  ioeiBf'to-ba»ebttfeal4irftkw«at. 
at^Cha  wHtiBgof-it:   •  "•    -   - ' 

r-0  quis  me  gelidis  s^b  montibus  ItopI 
STistat,  et  misfiati  camoruja  prot(;gf t  ^mbral . .  p 
aad  is-erery  whan  moa^n^uh^  aitioagikia  chidf 
pleasurett  <^  coolness  o^.biri'\Bhade»  ftad  rivers^ 
valaa  and  grattdtesy  nWcli  a  ilioie''nDrtliciii  pbdt 
woald  havie  omitted  &»  the. icMri^cin  of  4iaimckX 
hilly  aMdrirBWHk.'.  • <     n    ^  r    '    - 

TlM  third  Georgso^ceemff  to  h«>1hft  Imoiat  ht* 
b04red<»f  tbematttathttre^ywMwIaslhl^igogr 
and  spirit  in  the^eafiripiitfa  ofith^lMne  tmdtdlsto* 
riot-race.  The  force  of  love  imjtept^mMeA  fti 
noble  instances,  and  very  soblime  erpressious. 
The  Scythian  wtntqy  piew  .tmears  so  Tery  cold 
and  btaik  to  the  eye,  that  a  man  can  scarce  look 
on  it  with<m^  fbivfrUq^  .fl^  f^ifi^^  tlie  ciiA 
has  all  the  express! venesi_tbat  words  can  give,  -k 
was. Jievivth^  (tl^q  ^pf^  ftr9fii^J9i4ltft  «4*> 
Lucretius  in  ;kl^o.dqappript^a^>|ii^a^9ae;  and  If 
the  reader  would  see  what  success  he  bad,  h^may 
find  itat%t0ein'Seftligei»^  <       ^  ,flMjj3/>J 

But  Viigil  seem  no  whera^fMi-'watfleaslld,  as 
when  he  is  got  ffMofigf  hts  bMis  &t^t«btglbuitb 
Georgic:  ao^  eni]oMe«<tiieisctioM  of^^trlifial  a 
creature,  witbaMtaphors  dmstti  iHiiii'tlbe  Mit  im- 
portant concerns  of  numkiodi  ^41  v^^t  ale  not 
in  a  greater' ikOiM  arid'  M^y  14  %tie  tittles  of 
iCoeas  andl>iiWiB,'l;hah4a-'tilt«i><'«$fat9g«^  of 
two  swarms.  ^lA  as  In  bt«  lEliete'<tr«  (fdtdiares 
the  labodiy  Of  hfo  Tri^^^^ftO'CHcise^  t)«M  and 
pismires,  here  be  bafti{AR«S  ttte^bowr  «f  the 
beestothoAe  of  <He -Cjrdeipif.  "fh  «Yttii>tS*«M  last 
Georgic  was*a'|^6od  preluda4b^lil»<^MiAMIs  and 
very  well  sbo^^eil  whdt  ttf«  '])6eC  ^d(»>doi¥  tba 
description  of  ¥imt  >frab  f6ldly'^rb«l^<tt/1its  de- 
sctibiog  thetttO(»cHgrifndetif  of  ftO  1d«0(ft-<ffih  so 
gttOd  a  Ifiracel  'Tht^re  is  More  pleiMMt0e»^lii  the 
littie  platforbi  of  h  ^rdlin^  whlcU*  te'fNis  as 
about  the  "mittdte  of  th1«  1>^olr,'tl!Mn'^iti'>ttA  the 
spaciods  WtfUM  a^dWHtef^rks'tSflMbi^i  The 
"Speech  of  lN«tettKiItthe  end  bniitietei^^^4f^ngh 
admired,  ^ttndHi^s  ihdeedveiry^t  to'DOiiieliile  so 
divine  a  work. '         '  ""        .  t^-  H  ! 

After  this  partiMdr  aceouiit  of  *ihi^  bMt^Ate  in 
the  Georgica,  !  rtiouM  tu  6te'n^'|»Mo&  ^dea- 
vour  to  point  <mt  Its  imperf^L>flbn^,if  trbai  ainy. 
But  though  1  thittktbei^  dt^  sotlie  i^  parts  in  it 
that  are  ndt  sa  bMtttifot  ks  the  Ten»  t<tmall  not 
presume  to'tfihoe^thotn;  ns'rtfther  suipto^tlag  my 
own  judgmdRt;  than  I  can  belteve  a^aittO'be  in 
that  poem,  n  hich  'lay  so  fo^g  AiMldr  Vinci^  cor- 
rection, and  had  Ifis  lAStiiah<l  *pot  to  It  THe  fir^t 
Geoii^tc  Was  |W>obably  6«r!esqdedin  >tihe  ^author's 
tife-time;  fot'we  itiil  find  in  thescboKasts  a  veite 
that  ridientes'ptirt  of  ^  line  translated firom  Ifesiot], 
<*  Nutlus  ara,  $ere'n«dtts**-^J4ind  itt^  thayvasily 
guess  at  tfce  jndgflnicmt  of  this  extraotdhkary  critic, 
whoever  1ie'«'a«;frO!a  hts  ccmiiiHng^ this  pari^olar 
preciKpt.  "We  may  be  sure  Virgil  would  not  have 
tradMateillt  'flhtif^tMM,  Ifltd  ^  not  ^eooverrt 
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4iiecily«  snd  sngKng  oattiie^nrtitetar  oiiwutf* 
ttteoot  ef  iB«rf bf  ««d  .jilttigkmy  liakecli  to  siaggott 
to  lui  tlMit  thfe^  empkryaiefilB  are-  prdper  «oidy  in 

1 9lMiUailth^TO.fR>mpai«tiic  i«^  of  tbe  Otorglcs 
«iil>.ttetiof  bifcnitias-wliieli  thc'r«ia«r  ttqiy  set 
■Iready  done  in  the  prefa(*e  to  the)  seound  ^voUinis 
of  Mncdlany  Pbem«  • ;  but  shall  conclude  this 
poem  to  B^llflc'tuoA-fcompl^e,  'elaborate,  linH 
flunbed  piece  of  all  aikti^oity.  The  ^neis  indeed 
h  of  araobpM.kind,  iiut  the  Oeovgfff  hi  more  pm^ 
$Mtta  llaiEiadi.  The  JBaeli  iMla  a  giMter  variety 
of  bcasftitirin  it^  but  tkoae  of  the  Oeorpc  ave  jnoro 
^vqtiiaiteL  inji^ort,  the  Q^ovpe  has  all  tfttt  per- 
fection that  can  be  expected  tn  a  poem  wrtUen  by 
tM  grni»uili»u»i  in  tiie^mMr  mihiB  wf^  aihen 
kk^fptini  WM  imiljytea  imafiiialMMi  anuto/^iftv 
judgntent  «tlMyiiiM  «U  lii«<£ittiltMi  ia  ili«ir  Ml 
Yifa«»afld«ii|aturity4'  •         •     .i   ..•  • 


"■  'TO  8lRt€rt)toF!n?y  KNELttn, -ow  IlIS 
I   .  n  :i9ttTVWE  OP  THE  KINO. 

Knbller,  with  tiUaoe  Md  40ivti«» 
-.  .niil«'40etMtaiiiH«iZ0aiooai>«h'iriae«>  . 

.'3-.,4k9Mlk«fowm  b>y(tlma4wpiay'd.. 
.    h  aUlralAillfl  fawl»#f  light  MW>  <hadf>| 

r  n  4«  iii^lh^  p49efxe0H3bfiq»ber  utAnd. 
.  iTbeinasMQfAkyail.calU,/«rt4^ 
1 .  iHiik«9ew^<aoNilTaiidiudd^Q  wQi7th» 
^  •!/ iiNi  pntbitgr  ftwi  Biildneaft  4k9F^ 

.i:  Ukt^fcnm-ni  lQieiida».M4iiconi  of  fy9$\ 
.<*  lo«wRy«trMliie,  ia^vjaiyUBo, 
:o  I  Poe^moqie.^ixaitftd  vift^e^tvne, 
biii.  And  Mbio«^s.hBppj«««0 ir«  traoe 
^.M  J^i0u|^.aUDh«  features  «€hi»fooe, 
. :  A  mv^i^^^i  to  hail  the  ij^', 
>  .,  ?|IChft»,tbe  g^ad  nation  shall  .sivfey 
^  .Thaw  a^ire^iiffHithvQiJKli  birwide  ooanoaiid, 
^FKIting  in  ^««i|Tafia  o'er  tlio»la«d  i 
..  t  ]bich'hfiMrt>slAU  bend,  awl  evfvy.Toice    . 
*.     In^kMid  apiiiaiidiB9  fb(Hrt«  tmjom^, 
.  .. ,  liVChiis^  aU>w  l^maaoas  aapeot  #■««•• 
.<'  .  iA/|4  oipiinds  ftoiv J^gal  as  ttMy  gaae. 

The  imace  dnthe  medal  piac*^ 
.      WiUiiU  bri«lit.toiiiNl  of  titles  ^racU 

And  stw^  09  British  coins  sliall  live» 
V . :  To  richest  «i«s.the-iwtoe  gWs» 
.  Of,  ,^NK^m  within  the  ouriouf  mold, 
Sliapf  Md  ndom  the  nmAitifr  goML 
To  bear  this  farm,  the  genial  Ban 
Has  dttHy  sivce  bis  course  begun 
KejoicM  tJlo  metal  to  rrftne, 
•  And  npe&'dtbe  Pemvisn  mine. 

Tbou,'Kneller,  long  with  noble  pridc» 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  bast  vy'd 
With  iotare'in  a  generous  strife. 
And  touched  the  canvas  into  life. 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  songlit. 
From  rfiigo  to  roigu  in  ermine  wroaght, 

^  Thecolloeti^n  pnUliihadby  Mr.  Dry  den. 


-.»«•,  fMfi^  <ni«jM  inftpp^i^/modtiii^ 

•  Aii4'«>IOuh««ifairight,|ifvwJ<Mn*4; 

>  Ttaie  Aftumf^QOaM^-yrMty  vft®  «ei« 
Hft  Jwmicji  tbrmigb  li}io,opptin«nt» 
JBn^y<t>»»jbe>l»naa.al>BracV^^ «   > 
O  m»y  4im*d  BmwwM^  bf  tb^  la^^, 
(Though  Bmvaii  4bQuld  wi^  my  -with  Mwmt 
AM  l^g  preserve}  tbgr  art  in  thee) 
The  IvwH^tbA  Jiawufvt  ^ritif^^  king,  n 

Whom  thou  4iMt  point*  or  1  shaU  aiog ! 

Wise  P,bidi9M'U)u«i  hU  skill  tp  prove,  • .    - 
Tl^ugh  m«<iy.a»god  a«(lvaiic'd  tp  Jo?e, 
And  U^itgkt 3b^  polished,  roc;k$  to,  f  l^ijia 
WHb  awr».andiM>eanentsdiViii^i 
TAi  Qr^^ts  Jim»2'd,  and  half-«frai4»    . 
Tb.'.aiMa9b|4d  d«iii«s  soryey'di 
,  ^Grsttt-I'an,  wto  wvat  tq»chafo  the  6ur, 
Aiid  lo^iUtN  ;tpread>ng,  oak,  w««  thwc^ 
Old.  Salnfo  too  i^ith  upcast,  eyes 

..$eifaM'hf(i,al»di«a;tedsk4fSj.  . 
Af)diQigb^y.Alliri,forv4Jrrenovn*4» 
Jn  adamanUne  armour  fcowu'fl^,    , 
By  bim  the  childless  goddi^  roa^v  / 

Minefva,,  studious  to  cot^ppai 

.   Her  twisted  tl^reada; .  tlie  web  abe  sftningi 

.  A  nd  o'^  #  loom  of  vpArble  hung ; 
.'Tbe^i^  tbe  Uw^)!^  ootap's^ueei^ 
Mateh'd. vith  ,a  nuurtal^  n^t  was  teen^ 
Rediaii^g  on  a  fan^ral  nm^  /. 

f,  HiK  #hort4lv'd  darling  son  to  mourn, 
Xhe  last  was  he,  who^e  thunder  sleir 
The  Titan-^4VC6>  a  rebel. crew,,     . 

•  That  fmm  a  hundred  hills  ally'4 

In  impious  4«4gues  t|ieir  ki^ig  dofy'd. 
Tliis  wonder,  of  the.  sculptor's  hand 
Prodi|c*d»  bis  art  was  at  a  standi  . 
For  H^  wopld  hope  nfw  fame  to  ,raia^ 
Qr  rislt;  his  wdl^establishM  pxs^Ue^' 
.  Thfit,  his  high  genius  tp  appro^ve,  .. 
Had  diawi^  a.  George,  pr  c{i,rv'dj^  4o?e! 


PROf^OGUE 


96  tmtB*9  PBMDRA  A1VD>inFMyU1Vt»    tVOKtll 

BT  vh;  'Wtnok 

Long  has  a  nice  df  heroes  fillM  the  jrtage, 
That  rant  by  oote»  and  through  the  gamut  rajgei 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  ftce. 
Combat  in  trills,  aud  in  a  fugue  expire: 
While,  lull'd  by  sount),  and  undistuib'd  by  wSt, 
Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sU, 
And,  from  the  dull  fatigue  of  thinking  free, 
Reai-  tJie  facctigus  fiddle>  repartee: 
Our  bome-spuu  authors  roust  forsake  the  field. 
And  Sl^kspeare  to  the  soft  Scarletti.yield. 

T6  your  new  taste  the  poet  of  this  day 
Wai  by  .a  friend  advis'd  to  form  bis  play,.. 
Had  Valeiitiui,  musically  coy,  '    fjoy, 

Shunn*d  Pbaedra^s  arms,  and  scorned  the  pix>frer'd 
It  hlUl  not  muv'd  your  wonder  to  have  seen 
An  eunuch  fly  from  au  enamoured  qui^en: 
How  would  it  pUase,  should  ship  In  English  sprak, 
Andcould  Hippoiitus  reply  in'Or^ek! 
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APblSONiS  POEMS. 


But  be,  a  stKa^^foov  modffth  way, 
^y  your  old  rales  ipiiit  stand  of  fall  to  day, 
And  hopes  you  wiU  your  foreign  Ust£  command. 
To  bear,  for  ooce^  witb.  what  you  uoderAtaud; 


prologM 

TO  STBBLB'STBNDBR  HU6AAlrD« 

Iv  the  first  Ti!ie  and  infancjr  of  farce, 

^hen  fools  ^rere  many,  and  When  pUys  were 

scarce. 
The  raw  unpractised  authors  could  with  ease 
,A  young  and  unexperiencM  audience  please: 
Ko  single  character  had  e'er  been  s.bown. 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own; 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view. 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host! 
Fi  uitlhl  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows         [beaux ; 
Cuckolds,  and  cits^  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 
.  Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every  shire  $ 
Of  every  ^hion  gentle  fops  appear; 
And  punks  of  different  characters  we  tneet, 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit. 
Our  modem  wits  are  forced  .to  pick  and  cull, 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool: 
l/>xt^  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark, 
^ey  search  the  town,  and  beat  about  the  park^ 
To  all  bis  most  frequented  haunts  resort. 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  courts 
As  love  of  pleasure  or  of  place  iovltea; 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's. 

Howe''er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 
breeds  very  hopefUI  monsters  for  the  s^age; 
That  scorn  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
Ami  won*t  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
Do  but  snrvey  this  crowded  house  to  night: 
*— Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to  day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play ; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  aew. 
Two  ladies-el-rant  has  expo^M  to  view; 
The  first  a  damsel  travell'd  in  romance ; 
The  other  more  refinM,  she  comes  from  France: 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger. 
And  kmdly  treat,  like  well-bred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPIUOGXm 

*     to  LAN8P0;fir9K*S  JUtATlStt  |t|(t^AllTB»8. 

When  Orpheus  ttm*d  his  lyre  with  pleasing  woe, 
kivers  forgot  to  runijand  winds  to  blow» 
While  listening  forests  covered,  as  he  ^lay'd, 
^The  soft  musician  hi  a  moving  ahaAi. 
That  this  night's  strains  the  somfe  sticcess  may  find. 
The  force  of  magie  is  to  inusic  joiii'dt 
Where  sounding  stnngs  and  artib!  voices  ftfil, 
The  charming  rod  and  miitter'd  spells  pi^vaiU 
Lkt  sage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand    , 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand; 
The  desert  smiles  j  the  woods  begin  to  grow,' 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mixt, 
ftcenes  of  still  life,  aad  {loiato  fi>r  «Fer  fbi^A, 


A  tedious  pleasoVeoB  the  ttStA.  bestb#^ 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  contmued  show2 
But,  as  our  two  magicians  try  their  skill. 
The  vision  ^arieS)  though  the  place' i^ands  stilly 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  fbrm  renewa. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Tb*  enchanter  turns  the  critfc  to  a  jest. 

Bnt  howsoe'er,  to  please  your  wandering  eyea^ 
Bright  objects  disappear  aiid  bri^ter  riset 
There's  none  can  make  amends  fbr  foiit  Mi^lit. 
While  from  that  circle  we  df^eit  ytrtit  ^fflx^ 

AN  ODE  FOR  ST.,  CECTjd^^^'i^^fl 

SET  to  MUSIC  BY  MR.  I^AIHCIr  MjA^ISEil'    'PSB? 
FORMM  Xt  0ll»0ft»'l^&9.*   ^"  '  ' 

Prepare  the  hallow*d  strain,  my  Mnse^ 

Thy  softest  sounds  aod  siefiCtest  numbers  cboofe; 

The  bright  Oecilia's 'praise' rehearse. 

In  warbling  wordsi  and  i^lidmg  verse^ 

That  smoothly  run  into~  a  s6t^. 

And  gently  die  a^fTi  <rt^0i»lft  ufwi  Hi^^^if^liei 

First  let  the  sprigbrtjr  yio%,H  iyi\^n^l,l  h.,A. 

The  joyful  melody  begin.^...      , ,  „  .jt 

And  none  of  all  ber  stqing%lip  l"?BWJii»  'rtl 

While ttie  sharp  sQuhdana^lii^fejf^j;,j  ;^,,<i 

In  sweet  harmonious  notes  ^waij.iviiitMq  huA 
Softe^d  and^ellow'd  bj^fij^,.  *  ..,n 
*'  The  flute  that  sweetfy  can  complaray 
Dissolioa  tlHiftosMi.4i|ii*pW8  diftdainqc  h>R 
Paotipg  8jmpathyt)mpai!i^i;t  tionU  ^mIT 
Till  she  »artak^hfig.\Qm^9tfmlKMifhnK 

..         .t-    111!  «Jfiy<|-'H 

Neirt,  let  the  sefteWh  yji^nldftf  "I  ;' ^  •'«  ^"^ 

Religions  airs,  ttnd  strain* diiHti^;"^*^  nruincO  - 

Such  aff  liiiiylift  us  to  the  s/Wei;    *' '"  "*^'' 

And  set  all  Heaven  before  oujreyesj,,,  t  u.tlff 

««  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  |b^  f^F^; ..  f,,u 

So  far  at  least  till  tliey  ^       ^nnU  tt.^rff 

Descend  with  kind  suiprise,  ,>^ii  jA.'mik 

And  meet  our  jpious  harmony  hl^^Wfiri  ii\ 

Let  then  the  t««mpet*s  p'rtlrcihg  sOihitf  ""  ""^ 
Our  ravishM  eart'  with  pleasure  wbifnft^  \'!' '  \ 

The  son!  ^^erpowering  with  i»lgtttS^  ^'^  ^ 
As,  with  a  quick  uncommon  ray» 
A  streak  of  lij^tningefem'Sieday^ 

And  flasbes  on  the  9igbt^     ,  » 
l^t  Echo  too  perii^rm  her  pari;    ^^  ' 
iProlongiifg  ^v^fy  not&with.fd^  „M   n   /.uiW 
.    And  in  a  low  expiring  stiaiR . ,  ^    ^n  v  1/ 
I    Play  all  tbe»06^rtVer  agaii^  \>^.u*<  x,.;.t  r 

Such  were  the  tuneful  notes  that  hiing 
On  bright  <^i)i%Vcbaraiiog  ^ssigillia^  //v«d  O 
Kotes  that  f acred  heatAiEBpiK^d^'ijtijLiTi  »:ri 
And  with  PDiig^(]^fl4fdour,jfii/44?. ;.  ^mk,\^  iciH 
The  love  sick  youfibtf  jtl^liio«g>MpprMlf<ii  a 
tiis  smother'd  passion  in  his  breasL 
Ko  sooner  heaiM  «lito>wait»litt9J(toii«(  '.  ^*I  ^'^^ 
'   But,  bytbesecrtftiiifiueMotuni^d^''   >t<A 
pe  fejt  a newdiviiier  flamfe, i    I "    •! * »'»  nH.'ff 
And  with  deyotiAaboirnUr^    j  •    '•• '^  t'^' 

*->The  fiRir  4i8tiiiiea'^«)^in!ie-M9Dial^M^'flut6 
stanzas  were  added  by^Mt/^Tsti.  <  >i»«  v*^  ^ 
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With  niTMird  ioii1»  «ad  look*  aoiaft'd^ 
Upoo  her  Ueaoteoiu  &oe  heipRz'df 

Nor  ma(}€  bi^  amorous  coroplainti 
In  vain  her  eyes  his  heart  had  cliantt'd^ 
Her  heaTeiUy  voiee  her  eyas  disanaM, 

And  chan^'d  the  lover  to  «  saint. 

GRAH l>  CUORUI. 

And  now  the  choir  complete  rejoicet. 
With  treoibliig  strings  and  melting  VoiceSi 
The  tuneful  ferment  rises  higb« 
And  works  with  mingled  melody: 
Sut<:k  divisions  run  thntfYtMIfids, 
A  Uious^d  tfiU^aivA  quiv^rin^f  sonnfla 
y     In  kiry  cfrctes  o*er  us  fly, 
Jill,  waf^^  hy  ^  gpvOo  brercie, 
They  faint  and  Vangwfkh  hy  fleprav^- 
And  at  a  distance  dic« 


=^ 


'Hmwigtilk^fsm  flitittttMtoii^>b| 
With  all  the  bine  ethereal  sky^ 

'  And  spans^led  Heavens,  a  shining  frfMne^ 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 
Th»  uDwearyM  Sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  hii'CreatorS  power  display^ 
And  publishes*  to  every'  laodi 
The  worker  kn  almighty  hand.    ^, 

Soomas'thh  evcvHig:  alMdefr  ^r<^tMI, 
The  Moon  takftvupth^'Wondctotis  tale; 
And  hh^dgry  t6*the'lii8tnning  6«rtb, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stA^  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their,  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  thoy  roU. 
And  spread  the  tnith  £rom  pole  to  pole* 

Whatthon^h,  In'Solomb  sitencei  all 
Move  romra  thfe  dark  terrestrial  ball^'^ 
What  though,  no  feal  voice,  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orb<i  be  found: 
In  r^^n^^ea*  they  all  rejoice. 
And  ntt^  lortb  ^  giorioap  vot^i 
For  ev^  sinking  as  they  ahiiM<  . 
'<  The  hai^  that  made  us  ia4iyiiie.'^ 


WbkI«  all  thy  mercres,  O  ffly  Gdd, 

My  rising  sottl  surveys ; 
Transported  #ith  tbe  tiew,  Pm'lo^ 

In  wonder,  ^ovc,  and  jitraise.^ .      , 

O  bow  shatt  iMMl»>wl(ta  (^oaf  tmnAth 

The  gratitudh  declare,' 
That  glows  witMn  ttiy  ftfflshM  heart! 

Bot  thoa  OMistTead'Htbeti^. 

Thy  providence  my  life  sniiaili^  ' 
.  And  al]  mar  iranUfttdnesfe^ 
When  in  the.silent  womhltef^    ; 
And  hang  upon  (he  hni«it<  <  <  •  ■ 

•  To«U.Dix  weak  et9ti|»leiiihiand«ria«* 
Thy  mercy  teal  MiL#nr^    • 


Ere  yet  my  feeUe  ll^ngbttiii^  (eatnl 
T«  form  ih^nnaeiveajn  pn^|i«iv  • 

tTnnnmberM  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tcndfer  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infaot  bitarL  i:onceiv'd 

Ftom  whence  these  comforts  flow'd» 

lyhen  in  the  slippery  paths  of  yoath 

With  heedless  stepft  I  tma^ 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey/d  mfi  saf^ 

And  led  ine  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  doitlb 

It  gently  clcaT»d  my  wayj 
And  thraugh  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice^ 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickaesi,  oft  hast  tho« 
With  health  renewed  my  face; 

And  when  in  sins  and  sorrow  snnk^ 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bouqteons  hand  w^th  worldly  blif^ 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  £uthfnl  iriead 

Has  doubled  all  qiy  stoare. 

Ten  thonsand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  ^ifU  with  jjy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  Kfe^ 

Thy  goodness  I'll  porsoe; 
And  after  death}  in  distant  woirlda^ 

The  glorbuB  theme  rohew. 

Wfien  nature  £»ils,  and  day  MH&  night  • 

Divide  thy  works  no  moDe* 
My  ever^Kp^teful  heart*  O  JLmrdy 

Tby  meyn^y  shall  adorer 

Thron^h  all  eternity,  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise  3 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  sboit 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


AN  ODE. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord! 

How  sure  is  tbab  d«ifuje»! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotono^. 

In  fdr^igti  tt4\u»^  ailA'Mifds  r^mbte, ' 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Thraugh  bnrnhig  dlimes  I  passM  unhnr^ 

And  bteath'd  in  tainted  aii". 

Thy  mercf^«weetett«d  every  tail* 
.  Madeeveay  tisgion  plnsise}  . 
The  hoary.  Atplnc  hills  it.vaim'di 
<A»d  j«lootfe/d  thc.TynActte  saisi) 

Ttilnlc,  O  my  soul,  dievoutly  t)^ink« 

How,  with  affrlglited  eyes> 
Thoto  ^iw'st  the  wide-extei^ded  dec^ 

In  all  its  horroui's  rise,, 

ConAssMih  dw«lc  in  evtsrv  Me, 
AlNkfbarteMeryh«^i^»-      '  >  j-  '• 
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yet  then  from  ajgiygfifft,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 

My  seal  took  hold  on  thee. 

Forthoagh  ioi^jcf^dftflwitwU  we  bxmg 
High  on  the  brolcen  wave,  ^ 

IkiiewtbcfawMVkot»10wt6'hfem^"    ^'      ' 
Norimpoietft'tobatek'^       '    '^ 

The  storm  was  l^  the  wiikdamtitfVl, 
ObedldBt4»tharwiU^  ..    .>  . 

The  sea  that  roaaKd  atthy^cumnifto^j  « 
At  thy  command  was  still. 

lo  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  dealh^ 

Thy  goodness  PU  adore; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past^ 

And  humbly  kppe  for  more. 

If  y  lif^>  if  th«u  pteserv^t  i^Jifl^^ 

Thy  sacri^ce  di'aU  be^ 
And  deathj  If  death  mustbQ  my  ^qopoy^' 

Shall  jam  n^y  soul  to  the^ 


^^  HYMN. 


When  rising  IR^liithe'bed  of  death. 
-     0'erwheIm*d  with  guilt  and  fean 
laeemy'Makii^'ftloeiioftfde/     n  ^    '*' 
O  how  shall  iai^p^r!^'  ^ 

IfytH/iMiiytiflMlOtttta^r^MlAl,'    . 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 
My  houitjwtth  inwafd  horrbur  sbHitkt; 

A^t(embtes«t'the  tiviMgM:' 

Wh«ik  tbo^  O  Urd»4b«dt  stvnid^lpa'd 

I«L^e«ty4eT^tt» 
AiMlsitH^iadgmentMiaiysoiili;    ',,  /, 

O  hqfv  shall  I  appMJT  I  i 

f^  troubled  sottK' 


Butthpa^ai 

"Who  doe*  her  i\nf  tameat. 
The  timely  triboie  of  her  tears '    ' 

Shsll'endless  ix^oe  pre^nt. 

Th%h(  Mf  tha«orfoM»  «f  my  h&Mi    ' 

^vaw«^iittoiwif»iiwj     ' 
And  uddany'flMidttr'K  dyliif  yflMiiIyi 
"•To  gW04iioM>B6rr«w#iMlghi: '  ■  '• 

fj.rT  ,.;•  -  .  .J,  , ,  c.      .....  • 

For.  npv^  i|h«U  9iy  fO«l  ^pwr    : ,.  , : 

yfh^^mowft  ^kj  only  Son  h*i  dy'd .. . 
To  maJpe>^at^^p^{dpA,sar«- . 


il^fiuliW2v45£. 0^(  PSALM  XXMf. 

'  i         'Ii    •'III  .'.  «  !     ,     U      '.      ,    ■    ..  .    ..' 

Tm'UMf^ai^toAklttMsliaU^prepar^,  > 
And  feed  mewha  »h«|^M'B<(%f^$ ' 
Hiypwiitttt  'SMH  tfiy  ittMts  supply. 
And  gii«ii«<iil9>w>0»h  k  WttleMW  'e:^e>t^^ 
3f)r  «ooi»::dtty  i^kslM  shsAI  ufRiettd) 
Aid*»4i^iilidi^ll»4»uM4tf<sbA^'  '  - 


ftlit^ 


WhenintteauHirilMielM^f   • 
Or  •n.ite'tbnsly'.snbaiitain  pii»t|  ■    . 
To  faytato^paks  pmd  dltwy  meada  i 
My  weacy:.waiHl«iQ8^.st^'he  leaias- 
WfaleK  peawfid>ri«ei%«Dft  sRHbila*^ . 
Amid  the  Tcrdairit  UuidsoafO .Adita. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tvc||4» 
Witb^9<jflp^yAftr««a^OHiyniwe^  i^  - 
My  steadfiul  ^e»rt  #haU  fp^,pq^V.  j 
For  jthoa,  Q  JUm^. j»t  vitfijim  ^Wli; 
Thy  frieodjy  crP9k,iifiaU  tfiv9.nf  Ml 
And  guide  me  ttomgh  Mnf  dn^iiWlIM^ 

Though  in  kboreutf  i^^^^Sf,  ^' 

Through  ad^i^ti&'io^^'fimwtey;' 

Thy  bounty  sh^fl  d^'4tii&^  ^""^ 
The'barrwi  wflderhiSy^lillll 
trith  si^ddeAVeens'tfndV^W 
And  streams  shali  tntimitit  afi'2 ^ 

Whrrb  i«i<tfc'THkitf^'ihiV»^gb: 

"gnSeS. '• '•-'    i  ^t  .- 7  .MiiTHJiw  no 
Attd  •Eh^gllknd^'^fOiid'^l^fieltt'at^^l'^^^^ 
A  lofty  fUWic  floa'ttw^  sl^titfSWK?^  pJo?(rfo  r 
And  stretch^  o'tfj'  Hi6  Wir*^  i  U-iT— r  — ^-i*^ 
Whence'  sttddki'^hbutsiH^  dtM^fefegBg^ 
,i'*i  )*;  to  ^indln  nun  e^ajj-no  oilclL-,  i*  • 

Andi^'^' hSiifti^^^TKg^^^        ^^'^^ 

With  dcd[iimottfli»d*  afetart  BHAbA 

And  vnkes  the  steWsfcfrfeodlle^'^  "^ 

Her^  the  lewd  p^k,^'1*Wr^_  _ 

Teaches  faef  ^ik  i^WHi^sf^'K 

And  h  unjry  monkhrhif  wfth 

Of  supplniot  i^aVes,  like^ 

But  ^ter  tn/n!iy  Mttt^^ 
And  all  itk  pom)[»  ishd  tliig4toll^Sf ^ 
Trap^oor8Stidpit^ftil»^ii(iitl^«J 

And  magic  WalU  ^ndotkii^  jC^st^ . 

On  either  ^e  aia$nAlM^#Ms<ffil<«iP'Wk^" 
And  intermUt  wHh  btdifac«4di&tf'Adp /^^  ■  ^ 
Disjointed  palW?eriil  dMefirt«Adf**'^*^^**^ '»  ' 
And  groves  obedient  tb'thetddfbt^Utf^^''  ^^ 
O'ersh'i^tbe  Ma|e,  iffd  iloiifi^k^^/b^tt^  '^ 
A  stump  ihake^  btokenftiMhK'iihd  "^^S^f^A. 
So  when  Amph?6n  struck *he  fbri«^lffej  ■»  :'«^-«> 
He  saw  the  spttcioni' cJtcdit  dt^riaffiBi^^^"  ^ '^^ 
Wlfh  drdwd!hg  woodi^ftf^  tisiW'tilies'i^^^^ 

'But  ueiet  i!&  tiHtit-V6ttM'iui^j%dH^^ ''  ^ 
FkW- title*,  ««id  trt^s<rt&^<i<iiftW,'^^^  t' •  •^•'  • 
Ce^fd^W^<ir<dlrA;  ftW  1iik«e^£^  ffofi^ieeftJi;^ 


priscj 
And  thuiidf^r^di;  clAf^  irtd  ftl-dUftf  M^' 


To  those  that  swing  \xi 
Their  various  V::K«tiii&ti^fs' 
Theffd^/iirigbdHy'flttr 
Swdhi' ehe^'attd  i  wst[ 
Bale  meagre  lo6kr^nd' 
From  cdcreftit  bf6^  &<id 
DuUcHshna'aiidtiMir 
The  coihiciofaVy)ii<^»Mf»r 
At  every  liroitn  Idtkf  it "'  *  -^ 


Thewhi^tttga<am«.lV^/^tift.H(s'%W^  ' 

1^^irch&^aaetiitdchk]ig»d;^^iJd^W>iy&^^^  -  " 


. )%., 
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Atove  the  rest,  the  prince  with.huighty  atelkt 
Magpificent  iiLpMr^le  boilchit  vaiXs : 
The-royal  rohes  bit  bwM  Bbeolden  grace, 
Pfofttte  of  spata^ee  end  ef  oepper4aoe: 
OAciouft  riMoels  to  fa^s  mighty  th^, 
GnilUessef  UocmU  the  onpuiBted  weapon  tiev 
Then  the  gay  gtitteriog.diaikBi  put  on. 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 

stdfeer  '       '      '     • 

His  royal  cofi«6H  next  <;«nsttlti  btit  glass. 
And  out  o^  twenty  boxet  eiilHT^a  Ihcfe  ^  '       ' 
The  whit4iitd|  ftv^t^fc^  ebasby  M>kf  bckaeAv, 
AU  pale^^nd  thtnttt  iinfAish'd'fontf'Ktip^u^S 
TiD'^irMi^^SWkb  the  bluing  pnrple  gicfwn. 
And  a  felie  vijiiiMncMdeft^  bestows. 
Her  ruddy  l^p&tjSc:  deep  vermilion  dyes; 
Length  ^o  W^cWws^the  peiHiil's  art  s^ppUefi 
And  with  biac)(  bending  arches  shcuStes  her  eyes. 
WeU^Jcas'd  fit  length  the  picture  she  ^bpljds. 
Amfspqlt^  J^/o*qr  with  arti^ciol  inqfds^:^  ..^ 
Her  countenance' compYete.  the  b^'u3c'she*n*amis 
With  looks  not  hers;  i|nd|fpite  of  nature,  charms. 

Thus  artfully  th^pei'sbns  they  disguise. 
Till  the  last  fl<M)n«|\  b^s  the  curtiun  rise. 
The  prince  then  entei^  on  the  stage  in  state; 
Bebini^a,xijif|i]d  Qtcand^.«au%6  w 
There  swoin  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce. 
He  shakes  tl^<f /Ipme,  ^n^  t(^rshia^)upf9  with  verse: 
H^  subjects  tr^fnbie;  the  suba^'fye  pit.  ^   . 
Wc((pt  ^n  in .  siiie^c^  and  attention.,  sit  j 
Tilt  weecj  ajttengtb,  he  layfia«ide  the  weight 
Of  public  Dusincss'  and  affairs  of  state ;    . . 
Fonnts  Ijifi,  p^fi^i^d  fp  amhilsoua  fynh     i 
jindto.  i»Qine.pe^efuI  hrandy*shop  retires; 
Where  in  ^1,  ^U|a  his  aiosuous  tboi;|^hto  he  drowi^s. 
*"^,^^  ^^^y;  tbe.Y^ere  that  waits  on  crowns, 
he  phnptts  p^'t  her  painted  charms  dit(pW'» 


Xbrp^8  off  tb«;mtea>imfir  ^morte  *«*«^ 

And  in'his  own  vilejli^^^  419]^  «»»»•     ? 


ON  TVn  LADY  Ilf:gNeHE8TEn> 

WKITTBN  OX  THE  TOASTING- GLA88EI  OP  THK 
>  •         '      IKIY-OAT  CtDB. 

'  Whils  hanghl9{  Qaliia^f  dames,  thai  spietd 
O'er  thehr  pale  cheeks  an  artAii  wed^ 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 

tin  native ^chMmrdivfnily  lair;    - 
Concision  in  their  lookethtgrehflnsM; 
And  wiltt  Qi^boiMW^  bKnhe*  glowM^ 


CATO. 

MTHAQmm, 

Ecce  cpectaculum  dignum.  ad  qiiod  respicict. 
intentus  open  suo,  Deus !  Eoce  par  Deo  dignum. 
vir  fertts  cum  mala  fortuna  compositns!  Non 
video,  inquam,  quid  haheat  intcniA  Jnpiter  poU 
chrius.  si  converters  animum  velit,quamut  spec- 
tet  Catonem.  jam  partsbut  non  semel  fractis^ 
nihilominvis  inter  ruinas  publicas  erectum. 

'Sen.  de  Divin.  Prov. 


.^..^^.^.qy  ^q^.paiot  aA4  washes  die* : 
But  V t|^e  y9Vth  bel^ixid  the  scenes  reMpcjatt, .  .      . 
Bi'  tee^tt^  blen^Ied.colours  melt  with  he^.  ,  , 
And  ar(  the  tru;^i/iA. beauty  ruh  ii^siyea^  -... 

Ibc  lj<)ii^QW*d, yiwiff  he.  admii-es;  no- n\prq.. 
nd  nHoseat^^  eX^'7  charm  be  lovM  before : 
So*  the  &m*d  spfnr^fof  double  fo^ce  fenoVjo-'d. 
Appl^ntf  the ^i^edy  that  gave  the  WQiiqd. ,,: , . 

in  tedioh's  lists, 'twere  endle^  tq.e^igajj^^^  ,    . 
And  draif,;^^.  length  tiae  rabble  of  the  stage » ^  >,  ,, 
Whcjc^  ope.  for.twenty  yoari  hai^gjv'u  Mf^in V 
And  ip^t^d  coi^iei^'ding  monarch^.t^  their  fvms^y  a 
Another  fiUs,  a  tW^re  importaat  postp  , 
Ai\d  rise^  every  oth?.r  night  a  ghost^  ,  ,    . 

Thfough  the  cleft  stage  his  mealy  fape  he  rears .- 
Then' stalks  elong.  gr(^pa  thrice^  a^  disappears; 
Others,  with  ^v^ordf  ^d  Bh|elds..the  ppldjcr's  pri^^ 
^OjctpthM  %  tV/?usaod  t^^e^  h4ye  eban^d  their 
•      ,  f^fi,  ,    .         .  ,  ..  . 

And  m  ^, thousand  fatal  battJeii  dy*d. .  ., 

Thus  sev|Ka|. p^sona  severjil,  pj^rt^  perforai  ; 
Spjft  I^Y^e^a  >vi)iue,.aud  blustf:r4ns(  herOfts  ^torj/^n    ■ 
The  stefq  exasppfated  tyrants  c^e,- ...     ., 

Till  JiJ^e  WwMwJ  V.RQi»»eft  ^^^As  ^^^^ 

TheVi  honpvp  ViWM»^/i»d;4ifctioctionsceasei   , 
Theij.^,ijfi^  reluct^iMje.  h^ugUty  queens  updres^ 

Heroes  Qf^  qiqr^tljpirjt'a^ijgp.  laurels,  boast, 

And  9iigbt^.i*«^/jn private. men, JQir*^|p*^^  .    ., 
He,  »whQq?t>4Ffc  M^^.  »F^!li4f.  m^  "i^9wer  mg^e 
proud,  [bow'd. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRiN^ 
CESS  OF  WALES.  • 

WITH  TU^.TEAGSOY  OP  CATO^  NOVBMBfiR  l*ri4^ 

Thb  Blase  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir*d. 
Has  geueroas  ttwighto  of  tiberfty  imffm'd. 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannia's  laws. 
Engftg^  great  Catafo  her  eolintry^  eause. 
On  you  submissive  waitai^itb  hopes  sssur'd, 
By  whom  the  atilgbty  Mes^M^etend  •ecttr'd; 
*  And  all  the  glories»  that  omragieHMloni.- 
Are  promJ8*d  to  a  people  jr«t  unhgrn,    , ' 

No  long^  shall  the  widowM  landjl^moan 
A  broken  Unea|;e,  and  a  doubtful  thcpoe^ 
But  boast  her  roy  ^1  progeqy^s  incrQ,asc, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peiiMC. 
O  bom  to  stpwjj^tbwi  wi  tO)  grace  our  isle! 
While  you.  lair  princess^  in  your  offspring  smile^ 
SupplyiiMpL<«hanns  to  the  sttaaaeding  age. 
Eaich  heavenly  <)aughier*s  triumphs  we  presage; 
Already  see  th'  illustrions  youths  comphiin. 
And  pity  monavebs  dooof  d  «6  «lgh  iH  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  ouf  find  desires. 
Whom  Albio0,  Opening  wide  her  ntrn^  require^. 
With  manly  vakrur  and  attractive  nW, 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fUr. 
O  England's  younger  bopef  •hrwbom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire! 
For  thee  perhaps*,  ev*^  now,  of  kiitg^  raws  ' 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace; 
Some  Cankliiia.  to  Heaven's  dictsDes  tnie»  • 
Who,  while  the  aeepter'd  rividsvai(il)i  sM, 
Thy  inborn<worth  with  consoious  eiyet  shaU*  see. 
And  slight  tW  impedaJ  diadem  lor^hee^ 

Pless'd  with  the  prospect  of  sutfc^pe  raIgM/ 
The  tuneful  tribe  90  noie  jft  during  sfiiaini 
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Shall  vindtoftfe,  trfth  pfotis  fears  o^prest, 

Endangei'd  rights,  and  liberty  distrest : 

To  milder  sounds  each  Muse  $ha1I  tune  the  151%, 

And  gratitude  and  faith  to  kings  inspire. 

And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  discord  cease. 

And  sooth  the  madding  factions  into  peace  $ 

Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 

And  teach  the  nation  th^ir  new  pionarcVs  praise, 

I>es6ribe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind, 

And  Cssar's  power  with  Cato*s  virtue  join*d. 

Meanwhile,  bright  princess,  who,  with  grateful 
ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  form'd  to  please. 
Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye. 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly  t 
Then  shall  they 'triumph,  and  the  British  stage 
Improv&lier  manners,  and  i^flae  her  rage, 
lAore  noble  characters  expose  to  view, 
And  draw  her  flnishM  heroines  from  you. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
Skill'd  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  Muse: 
Hie  deathless  Muse,  with  undiminished  rays. 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys  : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  strung ; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sun^. 
Et'n  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  combined, 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find 
(Content  our  short-4iv'd  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age). 
Unless  some  poet,  in  a  lasting:  song. 
To  late  posterity  their  ftune  prolong. 
Instruct  our  sons  the  radiant  form  to  prize. 
And  see  your  beauty  witb  thf^ir  fothei^'  eyes^ 
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While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe. 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw  ; 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost,  ^ 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  yow  most ; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend* 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend] 

And  joins  th'  applause  which  h\\  the  learn'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  light  scenes  ^  I  once.  inscrib*d  yuur  name. 

And  impotently  strove  tp  borrow  lame; 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  joinM  to  a  work  of  thii^. 

Richard  Steele. 


'TIS  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stage. 
And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age } 
To  show  how  endless  joys  frum  freedom  spring, 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 
The  inborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view^ 
You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few ; 
With  fo  mucl\  strength  you  write,  9fA  s^  much 

ease, 
Virtue  and  sense  \  how  dui-st  you  bop^  tp  please? 
Yet  crowds  the  t>eotiments  of  evcify  line 
Impartial  clapt,  and  ownM  the  work  divine. 
Ev'nthe  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came 
Eager  to  censure,  and  resolved  to  blame. 
Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise, 
Great  whil^  he  lives,  but  greater  when  he  dies^ 

■  Tender  HQsbandy  dedicated  to  Mr.  Addi^s. 


Sullen  approVd,  too  obstinate  to  m\% 

And  sicken*d' With  the  pleasui^es  whicli  ^^^7  ^^ 

Not  so  the  ftiii*  their  passions  secret  fccp^ 

Silent  they  "heard,  but,  as  they  ht^rd,  they  wept^ 

When  gloriously  the  bloom iii^.  Marcus  dj'd. 

And  Catd  told  the  gods»  **  Itn  satisfy'dJ*' 

Sep  J  how  your  lays  the  Britisti  youth  io&xnei 
They  l6ng  to  shOot  and  ripeu  into  fame ^ 
Applauding  tbcaties  disturb  their  rest,' 
And  unDorn  Catoes  heave  in  every  breast; 
Their  nightly  dream's,  their  daily  thoughts  repeat^ 
And  pulses  high  with  fancyM  glori^  beat. 
So,  grievM  to  view  the  Marathonian  sm^ls. 
The  young  Themistocles  vow'd  equal  Cojk; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honour^  dtav 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  he  sav. 

How  shall  1  your  unrivi(l*d  woith  proclaim. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  circle  of  your  fame! 
We  saw  you  the  great  William's  praise  reliearsc^ 
And  paint  Britannia^s  joys  in  Itoman  verse. 
We  heard  at  distance  soft  enchanting  straiRS, 
From  blooming  ^[l0^ntaips,  aiid  Italvao  plalaK^ 
Virgil  begt^o  in  English  dress,  to  shine, 
His  voice,  his  ^doks^  his  grandeur,  still  dlviofll^ 
From  him  top  spou  unfriendly  yo^iwittidreWy 
But  brought  the  tu«eful  Ovid  to  ,ouir  vi^V^ 
Then  the  delightful  theme  of  every  >qq^iK^ 
Th'  immoi-tal  Marlborough,  was  your  daj^Ups  acM^ 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  victor  P^^, 
l*Vom  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursu^.  . 
,. Still  with  the  hero's  glow*d  the  poet's  flaoM^. 
Still  with  his  cppque^ts  yoq  eijJais^d.  jc^j:  ^i|ii«« 
Witb  boundle^  rapture;^  Ijere  .^e  ,Mu^  csraiA 

SWfll, 

And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dYfell  :< , 
There  opening  sweets  and  every  fra^iuant  il|p« 
Luxuriant  smite,  a  never-/ad^ig.bg*'eri;",  , 
Next,  hitman  follies  kiudl^.tQ  expose,  .'^, . 
You  change  firom  numbers,  but  n/it  sinj^  tp.prfyae^ 
Whether  in  visioi\ary  scenes  y.ou, play, ;,i. ;,,... 
Kefine  oi^r  tastes,  of  laugh  our  cfTkU^cp  ifriy,  j 
Now,  by  th?  buskln*d  Muse  yjou  shi^^,coiB^(|»stL 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poe^^  biiefist;.  ^.,  ,1  , 
Such  energy  ^f  sense  nvght  pleasare.ij^i^,. 
Though  unembcHishM  with  the  cha^m^  ^f.phraiiK^ 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  ir^th  ^jfpce^  i^ 

crown*d,  *..,.., 

Though  nonsense  flowM  in  t^e  meIoijU9u$  sopiai, 
Tbechastcst  virgin  needs  no  blui^he^learf,.  ... 
The  learn*d  themselves  ypt  uninstjcuct^d  Jbmi'«« 
The  libertine,  in  pleasures  us*d  turojlt^  ./,,  .j 
Artd  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  sou\^;       >    [ 
Here  comes,  and',  by  the  virtyous  heathen  tf^bt^ 
Tnms  pale,  ieind  tremble^  at  the  dresidlm.  t^hoggbV 

Whene'ei'  you  traverse  vast  Numiaia*s  plains^ 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  Ub  isler^mains ! 
When  Juba  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight. 
We  beat  tlie  t|i«ket,  ttUd  pi\>vo|^  tte  «^|1     • 
By  the  description  warm'di  ^^  ft«NS>^  sweat, 
^nd  in  the  chilling  east  ^ind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  beW)M  ttot,  how  the  sti^ani  i^ftflA    "  ' 
Till  by  de^iiee^  the  floathig  mif roT  sWfjek?  "^ 
While  liumcanes  tn  circling  ^di^s  pla'j^i'*"  ' 
Tear  tip  the  sands,  and  sw«:p  ^Itole  plmir^wiiy^ 
We  slirink  with  borrour,  and  confess  our.fear, 
Aitdall  the  sudden  sounding  ruiii  tieai^.'  * '     V  \ 
When.  r6yaJ  robes,  distain'd  with  bldlbd*;  d^N^l^' 
And  fnake  poor  MTarcfa  bdautifolly  ^ne^':    " 
When  she  her  secret  thoughts  nb  itl'ofc^'  cooce^ 
Forg^  the  vonuuit  aod^&r  flame  i[eYfala| 
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Well  may  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride» 
Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  but  Roman  bride. 

Rut  I  in  vain  on  single  features  dwells 
Where  all  the  parts  of  the  fair  piece  excel. 
80  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast. 
We  know  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  no  justly  fall. 
We  may  the  whole  new  sceqes  of  transport  calL 
Thus  jewelers  confound  our  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  variety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sapphires,  tiere  the  Sard! an  stone  is  teen. 
The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  confusedly  bright, 
FrofD  Aumerqns  surfaces  darts  trembling  light4 
The  different  colonrs  mingle  in  a  blase. 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise. 
In  pleasure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

Trinity  CoUege^  tamhridge^  L,  Eosdea. 


SIR, 

Whew  your  gihieroiaf  Tabonf  first  I  viewM, 
And  Cato's  hands  hi  his  owta  blood  imbrued, 
That  aceae  of  death  «o  terrible  appears, 
My  soul  cottM  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Yet  with  SQCK*  womdrorus  art  your  skildil  hand 
Does  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  command, 
Thoft'ei^n  my  grief  to  praise  and  wonder  ttimM, 
And  envy'd  the  great  death  which  first  I  mouroVl. 

What  pen,  but  yours,  could  draw  the  doubtAil 
strife 
Of  hononr  strugdin^  with  the  love  of  life? 
Describe  Che  patriot,  obstinately  good. 
As  hovering  o*er  eternity  he  stood: 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  ocean  lay  befqfe 
His  pic¥cfifig  sight,  and  Heaven  the  distant  shore. 
Secure  of  endles?  bliss,  irith  fearftil  eyes 
He  grasps  the  dagirer,  and  its  point  defies, 
Andftii&es  otrt  of  life  to  snatch  the  glorious  prize. 

How  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  you  tell 
How  just  her  patriot  liV'd,  how  great  he  felll 
Recount  hts  wondrous  probity  a'lid  truth* 
And  form'neW  Jubas  in  the  British  youth. 
Theit-  genei^us  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath. 
Are  pleai»d*with  rtiin,  and  in  love  with  death: 
Anftwhen  her  conquering  sword  Britannia  draws, 
R^olve  to  perish,  or  defend  her  cause. 
Nowllrst  6.n  ATHon's  theatre  we  see 
A  perfect  image  of  what  man  should  Ue; 
The  glorious  character  is  now  exprest, 
Of  virtue  dwellhig  in  a  human  breast: 
Drawn  at  full  .length  by  your  immortal  lines. 
Id  iDilk^'sbut,  as  in  her  Heaven  she  shines. 

AU9rtttt0^i^e,OiorL  Digby  Cotes. 


LEFT  WITB  THE  MtfNTER  BY  AN  UN^ 
•        KNOfVN  BAND', 

Now  we  ma^i  9peak*  since  Cato  speaks  pq  more: 
'Tis  praise  at'  lengt^,  Hw.as  rapture  all  b,«fi>re: 
When  crowded  theatres  with  Iq's  rung 
Sen^^  the /ikies;  from  >b'bence  thy  geAius  sprung; 

"These  verses  were. by  Oeorge  Jaffreyi^  esq. 
which  i^ddii^n,  never  Vnew.  See  Select  Cojlection 
of  Miscellany  T^ocmp,  voL  v).  p»  $ff^  find  s^e  Dr. 
Johns^i's  encop^hup  oa  t^bfixa^  \s\  th^  liif^  of  Addi- 


Ev*n  civil  rage  awhUe  in  thine  was  lost. 
And  factions  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most^ 
Nor  could  enjoyment  pall  our  iongiag  taste» 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  last. 

As  when  old  Rome,  iu  a  maliguatit  hour 
Deprived  of  .some  retuniing  conqueror^ 
Her  debt  of  triumph  tu  tlie  dead  dischargM, 
For  fame,  for  treasure,  and  her  bounds  enlaxgM; 
And  while  bis  godlike  figui^e  n)Ov'd  aloQg, 
Alternate  passions  firM  th*  adoring  throng; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  shouts  from  every 

tongue;  , 

So  in  the  pompous  lines  has  Qato  fiir*d, 
Grac'd  with  an  ample,  though  a  late  reward; 
A  greater  victor  we  in  him  revere; 
A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  wonder,  as  wi^  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  so  scanty  wrought  into  a  play; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  foundations  plac'd  ; 
Like  Ammoii's  temple  rear'd  on  Libya's  waste; 
Behold  its  glowing  paint!  its  easy  weight! 
Its  nice  proportions!  and  stupendous  height! 
How  chaste  the  conduct!  how  divine  the  rage| 
A  Roman  worthy,  on  a  Grecian  stage! 

But  where  shall  Cato*s  praise  begin  or  end;, 
Inclin'd  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bei|dj 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gei^tlestfrieudit 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitckr  crowd 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fury  v«i9r'd ; 
SueliM.hy  bis  look,  and  listening  to  bis  lore» 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  more! 
When,  lavish  of  his  bpilii^  bIo.Qd,  to  prove 
The  cure  of  slavish  life^and  slighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appears. 
While  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years  j^ 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  i^ouras,; 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns; 
But  when  he  strikes  (to  crown  his  generous  part) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  heart; 
No  tears,  po  sobs,  pursue  his  panting  breath; 
The  dying  Roman  shames  the  pomp  of  death* 

6  sacred  freedon;i !  which  the  powers  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  carets 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars: 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet^  wit  has  flowed 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  heroes  blood; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembraode  warm; 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure. 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allnre; 
Our  gresft  palladium  shall  perfbrm  its  part, 
Fiz'd  and  enshrined  in  every  British  heart. 


UPON  MR.  ADDISON'S  CATO. 

Loura  had  the  tragic  Muse  forgot  to  weep» 
By  modem  operas  quite  lull'd  asleep: 
No  matter  what  the  lines,  the  voice  was  clear  j, 
Thus  sense  was  8acrific*dto  please  the  ear;  . 
At  last,  one  withstood  up  in  our  defence. 
And  dar*d(0  impudence!)  to  publish — sense* 
Soon  then  as  next  the  just  tragedian  spoke. 
The  ladies  sigh'd  again,  the  beaux  awoke^ 
Those  heads  that  ujk'd  most  indolent  to  mov% 
To  8ingHK>Dg,  ballet,  and  sonata  love« 

\  The  Sj;kect»tor. 
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ltd  esqplort, 

In  gptte  of  pi»jm<le>  conpeAM  to  aieit 
WboB  Cato^t  tna,  ail  hafie  of  mcc^w 
Holding  hi8  tlnUwffii  virCiie  to  the  iait, 
I  Tievr,  witb  joy  nd  eoBMiow  traniport  flr^il, « 
The  scmI  of  Umie  m  ose  fre«t natt  rstii^d: 
lnhliiaik  aa  if  8ke  bjr  oouAaemaat  gain'd, 
Her  powcca  and  eon^gj  are  highar  atraia'd 
Than  vlMi  ia  cfowda  of  aeoaton  the  reign'Vl 
dto  iiallaeo«*d  tl»e  %9t  Ukal  Csflar  gare. 
When  fear  and  weakneac  only  bid  him  aar«: 
B«t  when  a  Twtoe  lilta  hn  own  revivea 
The  hapo^  oenttaocy^-iwith  joy  be  Ifrefl. 

Obwtre  the  jvcitseaii  of  the  poet's  tboughtt, 
Wboie  smalleat  exoeMence  it  want  of  fttiiha: 
Witbodt  afibolad  pOBp  and  noise  be  warms; 
Without  the  pmtf  dress  of  beauty  ehannf. 
liove,  the  old  sotgoct  of  the  buskin'd  mnae, 
HetAvna^  hot  snch  aa  KovMtn  virgins  nee. 
A  Tittnoas  lov«,  <A»itit'd  by  pnrest  thought. 
Not ftoBftthe teicy,  b«t froitt  aatura wnmrht. 

BrSlOB«»  with  lesaenM  wonder,  warn  behold 
Your  fiNrmer  wits,  and  alT  your  bmds  of  oid; 
Jonsoli  oni»Ty'd  in  hia  own  way  confess; 
ilnd  own  that  Shafcspenre's  salf  now  plenses  leas. 
While  Phoshna  binds  the  knrel  on  his  biow, 
Rise  iip»  ye  Muses;  and,  ye  poela,  bow : 
Superior  worth  with  admiration  greet. 
And  piacn  him  nearest  to  his  Phcebns'  sent 


ON  CAW: 


THAT  H AMB. 

J^  ilfr.  Copping* 

Hit  am-ieat  Rome  by  party-factions  rent, 
]j(Ni{(  sioce  the  geoerous  Cato  did  lanuint ; 
Himself  united  wUh  his  couDtry*a>  cause* 
Bravely  iefns*d  to  live  'midst  dyiug  laws. 
IHeasVl  with  retunuog  liberty  to  cume, 
With  joy  the  hero  rises  from  his  tomb; 
And  in  Britannia  finds  a  second  Rome. 
Till  by  rt^peated  rage,  and  civil  fires, 
Th*  unhappy  patriot  again  expires; 
Weeps  o'er  het  fate,  and  to  tlie  gods  retirea. 


TO  MB.  ADDISOK.  ON  PIS  CATO. 

PROK  CrVKLE'S  OOUJBCTWtl, 

Is  BritaiA  resoted  from  th*  fbdiao  chain, 
Aod  the  dear  song  neglected  for  thy  strain  ? 
Are  ev'n-the  feir  reclaim'd?  and  dare  tlioy  sit 
Intent  on  virtne,  and  be  pleas'd  with  wit? 
What  muse,  but  thine,  could  thus  redeem  our 


With  show  deluded,  and  with  Mwnd  debasM  ? 
Hard  was  the  task,  and  worthy  of  your  rage. 
You  seem  the  gn«t  Akides  of  the  age* 
How  gloriously  yon  rise  in  <mr  defeooe! 
Your  <^u8e  is  liberty;  your  armour,  henwt; 
The  brood  of  tuneful  moasters  you  control, 
Which  siiih  the  genius^  and  degrade  the  soul: 


Thoaa  fees  to  vane  ym  ehaae  wi^wmfif  aHi^ 

And  kiodte  Roman  fli«a  in  Mtisii  f 

Oh!  i»yns  waff  aa  raise,  ^ainohfe 

Conirm  yonr  glofy,  and  pmmnt  onr  i 

The  ronmd  opem  may  retnm  again, 

Sadoce  omr  faenrts,  aim  o'er  ^If^t  spirita  i<dgia  s 

Ev^i  Orto  fta  a  doobtim  match  fer  aR, 

And  right,  onprest  with  odds,  agalK  MM  IhB 

Let  oar  juat  fears  yonr  second  aid  ivqpioae. 

Repeat  the  stroke,  thia  hydra  apinfgs  ao  i 


FEMsas  Ofrr  w  4  lavt^  wm 

niAOMDY  OF  CAja 


Iv  vain,  O  heavenly  maid,  do  I  [ 

Th'  tnstractive  labouict  ^  th9  tmgie  Iff aas^ 

If  Cato's  virtne  cannot  care  my  aaul, 

And  all  the  jarring  passions  there  €09(bn/L 

Invain-r^ntirii!  what  agrfamants  aai 

Sufficiffttto  acaiH  the  fesva  of  lovo? 

1  bnrn  like  Mmeua  in  «h>  impatws^  iras 

Like  hms  I  laagnash  with  tU  fMsd  daaia^ 

Like  lim  I  groan  bcoa«Uk  «' I 

And  ev'n,  bkn  him  dsapnMngt 

Could  yo«  with  Lneisi**  ayaa  hahM  my  p«iii 

Then  woaiU  y««  strive  Co  aaHaa  panr  dMas 

My  anxious  griefe  yonr  tender  h  riant  ^twiM  i 

And  rai^e  cnmpnssion,  whers  they  oenld  wiA  Iwvn^ 

Butlo  bright  Mnreia)  lea^  mlmsdem  HAr, 

In  Cato's  daughter  thy  whole  self  app«sk 

In  thee,  alas!  her  lovely  virtnaa  shtna^ 

Her  chaTCM,  he?  heaveofy  bfntias,  all  niw 

And  whHat  in  moving  onmhttts  ia  JliphwrM 

Juba's  soft  pamion  hr  the  glarians  najhl. 

Think  yon  behold  your  lover  prostrate  Ka^ 

lo  tendofasfc  atwents  tMnk  you  hear  me4||ls 

Then,  then  be  kind — and  on  my  tmSfm' 

As  genaroios  Marcin  pitied  loba'a  toU, 

Thou,  in  whom  a*l  the  nnwni 

Let  not  tbe  Roman  merev  Uiine  exreli 

Since  love  Hke  that  of  Jute  tth  my  I 

Let  me  at  length  with  equal  jaya  ha  Wait, 

%•  The  verses  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  T1i(|j<t  «^ 
Mr.  Hughes,  on  this  tragedy,  are  aiafliig  te 

of  their  iospacti\'e  authcMi. 


CAT9. 
DRAMATIS  PfiRSONJB. 


Cato        •        •        «        •        • 
Lucina*  t  aenator    • 
Sfmpronius,  a  senator 
juba,'prifice  of  NamMia 
8yphaji,  e«nerai  of  the  NnmMlanf 

Decraiy  ambassador  from  Cesar 


Iffr. 
Mr. 
Mr.Milla. 
Mr.  Wilks. 
Mr.dbhm^. 
Mr.  PowH. 
Mr-  Rvao. 
Mr.] 


innniifinff,  dixAitM^  na 
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Iltfcia,'  daughter  to  Q^to 
Lucia,  <UughUr  tQ  "Lw^w 


Mrs.  QMfidcL 
S^rst  Porter. 


Scene,  a  large  hall  In  the  govcmot'i  palace  of 
Uti<^.  ^ 


ACT  L     SCENE  I. 

POimVtf,  MARCUS. 
FORTIUS. 

Thr  dawn  is  over-cast,  the  morning  lowers. 


And  4»eaviLy  i»  i^^nu^  IsriRfS  Wk  tkfijia^^ 
The  gr«a^  th'  imi^ovtRnt  day,  ^ig  with  Hkm  £st» 
Of  Cato  and  oC/Vapi^    Our  £sUiQi*a  dai^b 
Would  fill  .vp.ail4^«iiiit^ftf  oM  «#r,    • 
And)?lofi9tb«s€«0eA>f  Mi>o4».  Already  Cwr 
Has  ravagM  oKwa  tbap  Mf  the  globe,  fuiiaasa 
Mankind.gpjRrBliluii  by  his  d<iatnwlive  sawpds 
ehould  he  giskiiafiJbgt^wmbsn.  moM  ^  w$Jt^i^i 
To  fona  ii«w  battles,  and  support  his 
Ye  giMla,  nJlfiX  h»voQ  do<*MR*wt»<H>  rmIm 
Aau>og,4{qm^!0Wlial 

"WAIICVS.- 

"^  Thy  steady  ternppr,  Pprtius,  j 

Cati  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  CssM'f     ' 
Jn  the  calm  .lights  of  ipUd  philosophy; 
I'm  tortured,  ev'n  to  madness,  when  I  tbjnV 
On  the  proud  victor:  every  time  he*s  nam'd 
-Pharsalia  rises  to  my.viesc — 1  see 
Th*  insul.tiog  ty.rant  i^nciug  o'er  th?  field 
Strow'd  with  Eome'ti  Qitizens»  ^ad  disoch'd  in 

slaughtpf, 
M\^  horsc*8  hoofs  ^et  wUh  patrician  hloqd- 
Oh  Purtitis,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  bidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 
^ed  With  uncommon^  wrath,  to  blast  the  nan 
Who  gves  bis  greatness  to  his  ccnintry's  mUi? 

POI^TIVt.  ~  • 

Believe  me,  Marcus,  *fcis  an  impions  graatoeis, 
a3aid  Mpt*d  W4th  t09  flsvcbiharroor  t^  b*.#nf3r^ : 
4I0W  d«|M^the  Jiu»tJw  qi  our  lathar'a  wetiMB^ 
Tbroug'h  the  darh  <4tiwd  <tf  Ma  that  oover  huR» 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant  bright- 
uess!  [bJm ;  $ 

His  sufferings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 
Greatly  uulurtunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  hoaour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
His  sword  i^i'er  fell  but  ou  the  guilty  head; 
OppreHsiou/tyranrv)"',  and  power  usurp'd, 
'Draw  all  tbe  vengeance  of  Uis  aim  upon  thpm* 

MARCVI. 

Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  world. 
That  cqiirts  the  yoke,  and  bow^  the /leck  to  C«sa(  ? 
pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
AppoT  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
AndjCqvei^d  with  Numititan  gui»vda,<licects 
A  feeble  army*  and  an  rmpt.v  senat^ 
Bemi^ants  gf  mighty  battles  foUi(ht  m  vain. 
By  Hea%'cns  such  virtues,  jom'd  with  siich  success,' 
J>i8tract  my  very  j»oul:  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempi  us  to  jeoounce  his  precepts. 

VOL.  IX. 


'^  '^j'oitfnjf.  ' 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  nst 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate;  • 
Puzzled  In  mazes,  and  p^erplex'd  with  erroun, . 
Our  naderstandiQK  trac^  them  in  vain, . 
Lost  aud  bewilder  d  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  sees  with  hmv  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ^uds. 

MARCOS. 

These  ate  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease: 
Oh  Portiiis,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  n6t  talk  tbua 
Passion  unpity'd  and  successless  love        [coldly. 
Plant  daggers  19  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  grfefii.    Were  but  r^y  Lucia  kiodl— ., 

.  ,  FORTIUf. 

ThoR  Hf9f$t  ndt  that  thy  hfbOMit  is  thy  rira! :  ^ 
But  1  must-hMeHi  for  I  ttifbuMliy-ttmper.  [i^nrflr. 

Now,  Marcas,  tiawi,  thy  ttoitfe^  on  the  proof? 
Put  fbrth  thy  trtmost  strength,  w«fk  erery  nerra. 
And  eall  up  all  tbf -IMmm- fa  thy  sool: 
To  qiiall  the  tynmt-love*  and  gmird  Ifay  heart 
On  this  waalrsida,  whare  moit-oar  natmn fails, 
WoaM  be  at  conquest  wDttby  0ata*s  SOB. 


MARCVS. 

Portlns,  tlm  RaRRStl  srtiMi4  '4RMiot  tahe,  -     ' 
Instead  af  healing,  hut  opbraMft  my  #dakBess. « 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war 
0/  thickest  iocs,  and  rash  e«-«erfain  death. 
Then  shalt  thou  sec  that  Marcos  is  not  slow 
To  foIh>w  glory,  ami  4»afesk  his  fether. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
IR  hlih.ft«ybltion,  and  Rthktt  df^ftnesa^    ' 
'Tis  second  life,  it  giwM  laifttha  doul. 
Warms  every  vein,  and  haaits  in  every  pulse. 
I  feel  it  here:  my  resolu^on  melts — 
poRsiim;     . 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  KumKfilfn  pfince! 
With  bow  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  i^lory. 
And  breaks  tlie  (ferceness  of  bis  nktiv^e  temper , 
To  copy  oat  our  father's  bright  Example.  ' 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcta,  grcatTy  loves  her^ 
His  eyes,  bis  looks,  his  actions,  all  betray  |t: 
But  still  the  smothered  fondness  \)urns  within  hti^. 
When  most  it  swells  and  laboure  for  a  venti 
Tbe  Sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  feme 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart 
What!  shall  an  AfHcan,  shall  Joba's  heir. 
Reproach  great  Cato*s  son,  and  show  ^e.wbrld 
A  virtue  wanting  In  a  ftoinaw  wml  f  ^  '** 


Portius,na  morel 
hiii4  thesn. 
When  eVr  t^d  Juha,  or  did  Poitius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  caftme  at  #  distance. 
And  thrown  me  o«|t  in  the  pursuits  of  humoQY?  - 
FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  T  know  thy  .seu'erous  temper  well; 
Fl'  ug  hut  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
1 1  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  \utp  a  hjaz^. 

A  brother's  sufferings  daim  a  broChelf»s  p!ty. 

'      l»flfKTlU«. 

behold  my  < 


Heaven  knows  1  pity  tliee: 
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ADDISOI*'^  fOEMS. 


Et'i)  whilst  I  speaks— Do  tVfy  not  swim  in  tears? 
W«fe  but'itiy  Heilrt  iwiiak«d't»  thy  vieiif, 
Marcus  would  tiee  irferteed  in  hSs  bebatfj 

Why  thwidpsrt.itrpafc  in»  »'ith  rebfil^cs,  iiwteafl 
Of  kind  condoiing  .fi^r^^ ,%ik)  fn«i>(U}(  aoixow  ? 

O  Marcus,  did  1  know  the  way  to  eagt 
Thy  troubled' heart,  and  ihitigate  thy  painsj 
Marco.*,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  di/  It. 

Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of  friends! 
^Pardou  a  weak  distempered  soul,  that  swells' 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  loon  in  calms. 
The  spott  of  passions — But  Scnipronius  comes: 
He  xnust  not  find  this  softness  hanging  ou  me. 

•  '•"•'' SCENE 'ir.    •'•■•• 

0B«PIUlMiVi» 

C6ni)i!Mc!M  «to>«iiotier  Should  ht  fonn^  ' 
Than  exet^tvd.    Vnmt  means  Fovtia#  bef«^   * 
I  like  not  that  cold  yovihi    1  mutt  disserobia. 
And  speak  a  laiij^uage  foreign  tq  my  heart. 

SEMPROniUS,  POttUVt.'     '    / 

Good  morrow.  Fortius  f  let  m  dn^  emlwii», 
Once  more  embrace;  wbibt  yet  wt  both  tm  free; 
To  morrow  Should  we  tbiis  express  our  ArienAiliip) 
Each  might  reeeive  a*  slev^  mto'his  arms. 
This  S^  i^eriiapB,  thi«  morning  Snn,  *«  tika  last 
That  e'er  srhall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 

PORTlUfl. 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together 
To  this  poor  ha^  hir  little  RooiaB  senate 
(llie  lea vinjrs  of  Pharsalia),tu  consult  • 
if  yet  be  ean  oppose  the  wigbty  torrent 
That  bears  dbwn  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it, 
Ot  must  at  length  give  op  the  MOiid  to  Cesar. 
SKKI^ffOlVIUS. 

Not  sll  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raii>e  her  senate  more  than  Cato*s  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  lawful. 
They  strike  with  spmetlijpg  like  religious  fear. 
And  make  ev'n  Cssar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flush*d  with  cbnquest.  O  my  Fortius, 
Could  J  btttoaUAfaitwoiidrQus  mau  my  father, 
Would  but  thy  sister  Bfarcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friead's  vowaj'  Iniglit  be  Um'd  indeed! 
voRtnis. 

Alafif  Scmproiiius,  would*st  thou  talk  of  love 
To  Morcia^  whilst  her  father's  life  ^  in  danger  ^ 
Thou  mij^ht;^st  a^  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

"vestal,  *  , 
When  she  bebqlds  |he  holy  flame  expiring. 
:     iSSlklPRQNtUS. 

The  mor<»  1  ««e  the  wonders  of  thy  race. 
The  more  Pni'  «h<irm^d.    Thou  mtM$k  take  head, 

my  Fortius!      .     ,» 
The  world  has  all  iU  eyes  on  Cato*s  son. 
Thy  fatbei^s  iJefit  ^rt,"*  thee  up  to  tirw. 
And 'shows  tbee  in  the  iliiMst  point  of  light, 
T«  Rwkp  thy  Tirtiietf  (frothy  ioulu  ConspitaooR 


Well  dost  iliou  seem  to  c'^cck  my  lingering 
On  this  important  hauiv-TIl  sti^lght  away; 
And  while  the  fathers  of  tbeinnate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  th'  WM**  ^f^  .▼*'"» 
ril  animate  the  soldiers' .(Trooping  coura^. 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  oi^Ufe. 
ru  tliu^d^r  in  their  eajrs  their, cyuut^ry.Vc^u'^ 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that*s  Roman  in  ibem. 
Tis  not  in  mortals  t6  eoMdlMid  success. 
But  we'll  do  mofc^  Semprooiut;  .we'll dnaeirve  it. 

miiJ»R«irf»^'  • ' 
Curse  on  th^  stripling  J  How  he  apes  his  ftlrc! 
Ambitiousl|i;  seutentU>us!-T-But  T  WoikI^ 
Old  Syphax  comes  not;  his  l^nmfdidp  g^'liitiS 
Is  well  dispos'd  to  mischief,  Jirere,  be' pibdipt 
And -eager  on  it;  'but  he  ttiusl  be  spurfd. 
And  every  moment  (jutekw^itto  the  course. 
Cato  has us'd  m»  'i)\f,  Ja».l^a»,w^^^^,^* , ,4t, 
His  daughter  Mai)sia  (o,«*y^fd«i^t,yo^f.,^ . 
Besides,  his  baffled  arms  and  ruih'd  cause 
Are  bars  to  my  am5ltl<Wi';'''i5attar's  fisvottr, 
That'shbwerl  d^ywugreataasrion  iihirwoda^  will 

To  Rome's  first  tetoifa/  ;  lf;I,f»vti«p'Cit«^ 
1  claim  in  myi^wtiA  hi^ttqiiafiesifcugbisn)  <  •   • 
'B}jASyfimm9dmnhm*    i.t  I' >  i*  Una  .u.t  i, ^.    . 

I   •     -  .SCBMB^ICk'/'  .:'tM!j7  -:. 

..I  .r      .;  .,    •   ..f.r     ,''»ffj  •». .  .1. 

I've  sounded  tny  ^u^idiaos^  nHfflb^Ki^mv. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cit^'di^ipline, 
And  u  ait  bubtha  oonniiaod  to  cbadga»thlarsnratttr. 

Bslieve  om^  Sypb^u^,  thMfi?s^^flip  J^a^i^ftje^ 
EVa  whilst  wejipealf;,  one  <;oi^(ar9^(Cpnsfj|.pii, 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  e\*er'y  molnent. 
Alas!  thou  know'st  i(6t  ^)^f*'fl  active  soul. 
With  what  a  dreadiiil  ocairso  be  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war:  in  vain  has  nature  fonn'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  v)otetrloti«<l*%is  Diirclif" 
The  Alps  and  Pyteneank  sink  bMc^Mari^r  '"' 
Through  winds,  amlwa^'w^  nni  'sfertte/to  stwto 

•hisway,      '       ■•'    -*  !<• .?  ^^t  M««  .-  ' 
fmpatientfM-Cb^bdttk:  ««it'4af  ia6te^<L  \ 
Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  ou»|NrtBlL 
Rut  t£H  me,  bdstfthoili  yetdiaWnuoWydlaHrtJbbal 
That  still  would  recomoimid  thee  more  to  C«:a^« 
Aad  challenge  better  terms—*    , 


SYFttAX. 


-'       '  -^AIiBtf!i*]ie^>loil« 
He*8  lost,  8<«t6pf(Ht{H[S;  all  histbottglits^se  fnit 
Of  Calo's  virtues— SutrU  ti-y  once  more 
(For  every  instant  |  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdoe  those  stubboi^*i^rMhifci  ^' 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  1  kn^  rf«f  #M^  * 
That  have  corcupttd  his  NomidiAif  t^th^^  ' 
And  struck  th*  inf<Mtion  into  aH  hh  "tM:  ' 

»     I'vJ  kii  a  ^.'^  •  , 

Be  SUM  to  eresa  upon  bina«r«iyji 
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Jabft*!  mtrrender,  since  hii  fiithec^f  death, 
Would  give  up  Afnc  into  Cesar's  hands, 
And  mluce  him  lord  of  half  the  bucning  zone. 


But  is  it  tnte,'$emproiijas,that  your  senate 

Is  cali'd  tofctber?  Oods!  tbou nnust  be  cautious: 

Cato  has  pi^'rclng  eyes,  and  will  discein 

Our  frauds,  unless  they're  c6TCf'd  thick  with  art. 

SKMPROIUUl. 

Let  )ne  tibne,  good  Syphttx»  «I*tt  ^nceal 
My  ttioughts  in  passioo  ('tis  the  surest  way); 
I'll  bellow  out  for  R4>nie  and  for  my  country. 
And  month  at  Cesar  tjll  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cofd  hypocrisy  *8  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick:  wpuldst  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest,  ^      .    ^ 

Clothe  thy  fei^M  zeal  in  rage,  m  fire,  m  fury, 

\  BlFiHAX. 

In  troth,  thoU*rt  alle  to  instruct  |ff*y  hiirs, 
And  teach  the  wily  Afnnm  deceit! 
„.  ,  SJEMPROVluii. 

Otic©  mort,  be  sore  to  try  thy  skill  <m  Jnba ; 
Meanwhile  IMI  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldjei^, 
1ii«anM'tfak;<inutiiiy,>aaduiMkitesid'    * 
Blow  np'thwr  diseoaleirts«  tiU  (hey  bi»ak  out 
Uii1ook*d  for,  and  discharge  Utemsdires  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste; 
O  think  what  aniciouS  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plow,  ami  their  last  fatal  perlbds. 
Oh!  His  a  dreftdfafHiterv^l  office, 
Fiird  up  with  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death ! 
Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  ev^ri  =feooght,  lif  the  concluding  stroke 
Detei-miii^  all,  ind'  cHJScs  oof  design.  [Emi, 

,  .SYPHAX,      ^ 

Jittti^isf  yet  Ina  reduceto  reason 
This  head-strong  youth,  and  make  him  spuni  at 

Cato. 
Tbe't?me  "h  short,  Cwat  comes  rushing  on  us— 
But  ht)ld?  y6ang  Jnba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

!     1  ...       SCENE  IV. 

'    '  '  niBA,  SVPBAX. 

SyphaYf.Ijoy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone.. 
I  have  obtetv^d  of  late  thy  looks  .are  faUen, 
O'<roastmritih«l0Gny  cares,  and  discontent: 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me, 
What  a»  the  tiMugbIs  that  knit  thy  brow  w 

.{irowns» 
Attd  tern  thine  «y«  thus  cokUy  oo  thy  prince  ? 

8TPRAX. 

•Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Nor  carry  smile*  and  «ut»-sMne  in  my  face. 
When 'discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
1  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

JtJBA. 

Why  dost  tbou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world? 
00ft  Uiou  no^  see  niankiud  fall  down  before  th^m, 
And  own  ihe/orce  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Is  theiw  m  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afnc, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks  and  burning  Hands, 
That  doet.aot  tiwnbk  at  the  Roman  «i»nM? 


tTPHAX. 

Gods!  Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidia^s  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lanch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Romiati  arm? 
Who  like  our  active  Aftiean  Instructs 
the  fiery  steed,  and  trains  hun  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war?    These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

^    JUBA. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Romaii  boul  is  bent  on  higher  views: 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpoIish*d  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws; 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts; 
Th'  embellishments  of  Hfe:  vJrtoes  like  these 
Make  h«mao  jfiature  shine*  reform  the  souUt 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SVPHAX. 

Patience,  kind  Heavens  t— Excuse  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame? 
Are  they,  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts* 
To  check  the  sUrU  and  sallios  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  ail  its  commerce  with  the  tonguei 
In  short,  to  change  US  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us? 
jruBA. 
To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thine  eyes  to 
Cato! 
There  niay'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  g\»od,  and  just,  and  anxioiisforhis  frieildf/ 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
He  strives  with  thirrt  and  hunger,  toll  and  heat;. 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  hi^  soul  can  wi^h. 
His  rigU  virtue  will  accept  of  none.' 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  tn*,  prinoe,  th«w's  not  asi^  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Kitmidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prcv,  and  li«ts  upo*  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  th««e  bgasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  h\»  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase: 
Amidst  t^e  mnniug  stresm  he  slakes  his  thirst. 
Toils  all  the  dav,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  6rst  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  bead  upon  a  rock  till  morn : 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursutfs  his  wonted  game. 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  wpnst,  or  an  untasted  !<pring. 
Blesses  bis  stan,  aud  thinks  it  luxury. 


JUBA. 
Thy  preindices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  firom  ignoranc*-  and  choice 
SMfhifm  the>ero  differtfwn  the  biute. 
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Bui  grant  that  others  couUl  with  equal  glory^ 
Look  down  on  pleasures  aud  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  afflicUon, 
..  Great  and  roajestio  in  his  griels,  like  Cato? 
ttcavensiwith  w^t  strength,  what  steadiness  of 

mind, 
He  triiunphs  in  the  Anidst  of  all  his  sufferings! 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes. 
And  thank  the  gOds  that  throw  the  weight  upon 
him! 

SYJPHAX.    ^- 
*l^i6  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul: 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause, 
He  had  not  Aiirn  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious: 
Nor  would  bis  slaughter'd  army  now  hav<e  lain 
On  Afric's  sands,  dlsfi^r^d  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  tvolvfes  and  vultures  of  Numidia* 

JVBA. 

Wh^  dost  thott  dall  my  sorrows  up  sfresh? 
My  fether's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 
^YpkAX. 

Ob,  that  ypu*d  profit  by  J'Otir  father's  ills! 

JUBA, 

What  waulds^  thou  have  me  do? 


SVMIAX. 


JVBA. 


Abandon  Cato. 


Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
toy  sucli  a  loss. 

SYPHAX. 

Ay,  ther^V  the  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.    MarcMa's  charms 
Woft  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  fbr  Cato» 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

JUBA. 

/Syptaax,  yonr  seal  beoomes  importunatar 
Tve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in,    ^ 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  111  give  it« 

^VPTIAX. 

Sir,  your  grcpt  father  never  us^d  me  th«a. 
Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e*er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  luad  ther  pangs  of  nature* 
The  IblNl  embraoes,  and  fepeate4  blessho^,   ■ 
Which  yoo  drew Iram  him  In  your  laat  farewell? 
Still  must  I  chac&A  the  denr  snd  rememhraoco. 
At  onee  totoi-tttra  aud  to  please  %ny  soul. 
Th6  good  oM  king,  nl  parting,  wr^ng  my  hand« 
(tiis  eyes  br im-fult  of  tears)  then  sighing  cty'd, 
«*  Pr*yth^fae  careAd  of  my  son  1"— bis  grief 
Sw«n*d  iq^  10  Mgh  h»  «ould  not  utter  asMe. 

Alastithgr  /itory  melts  «aray  tnkj  soiii, . 
Thajt  best  of  fatliers !  how  shall  I  disqhjM^ge 
The  gtatttude  lUMhckitywhieh  l.oive  ^iin! . 

ffYPHAX.  ' 

By  iayijkg  upJhU, c^unseU'ib  fovir  bcarL '. 

....  /,.  >'iwaA# 
His  coniueU  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directions: 


Then,  Syphax,  chide  ine  in  severpst  termiy 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  ill  stand  ita  atocJc, 
Calm  and^nniffled  as  a  summer-sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  fliei  o*er  its  surface. 

SVPBAX. 

AlaSi  my  prince,  Pd  faide  you  to  your  safety. 

Jt/BA. 

1  do  beliere  thou  wouldst;  bnt  tell  me  bow  > 

SYPJUAX.  .    • 

fly  fi'oiti  the  flite  that  foHow»C»sni*«'fOM. 

JUBA. 
My  father  scom'd  to  do't 
SYPHAX. 

AiMitbarefiore  dy*dL 

JVBA. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  death% 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

SYPHAX. 

Rather  say  your  love. 

JUBA* 

Syphax,  Pve  pRHBiiS*d;to''preserve  my  tcsopcr. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  eonftM  a  flaoie, 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  faiA  conceal  ? 

SYPHAX, 

Beliefe  me»  prince,  *Us  bard  to  conquer  lore, 
Bnt  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force: 
Absence  might  cui«  it,  or  a  second  niist^iYSS 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  2&ama*B  royal  cciurt 
Have  faces  Qusht  with  more  exalted  >ibattas/ 
The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Works  up  more  &»  aBd  oolouvio  :th(fir  «9lMelu: 
Wese  you.:wilh'  thaae,  ay  piiM^  ynuM  -aoin 

fbrgnt  •    I  'U 

The  pale  uuripen*d  beauties  of  the  north. 

JUBA. 

*Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  CMsfileitiM^ 
The  tincture  of  a  ekln,  that  1  admire.    '     ' 
Beauty  soon  growa  Ikmlliar  to  the  lo>««r,  i 
Fades  in  his  «ye,  and  palls  uponth^aeniKi; 
The  virtoons  Marcia  towers  above  het  ie^'t 
True,  she  te  ftdr,  (oh,  how  divinely  IMt  !>' 
But  stilt  the  lovely  maid  improves  ber  chMm 
With  inward  ^resttness,  tknairecilisd  utsAoto, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.    Cat*>s  s4MA    ' 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  ^e  tOtict  tp^iSs, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  With  becoming  gmce 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  IMnr's  viitues. 

SYPHAX. 

Haw  does  your  tongue  grow  irBBton  in  her 

praise ! 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

J5nfor«AB0lA  0Hf  f.lMMA* 

JUBA. 

Hah !  Syphax,  is*t  not  she! — Slie  tiioves  thift 
way :  ^      " 

And  with  her  Uicin,  L«ieiUfl^  lhir4ai^Mer.<^^ 
My  bdnri  b^ats'thidt^i  fffaKte^9ffbutt  Irnn 
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IVPHAX. 

Ten  thoamnd  cunen  fasten  on  them  both  ! 
Now  wHi  this  woman  with  a  single  glance 
UndD,  what  IVe  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

[Exit, 
JVBA,  MAKCIA,  LUCIA* 

JOBA. 

Hail  charming  maid,  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  er^i  honour  smile! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows^ 
I  feel  a  daun  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  lor  a  wJiile  forget  th*  approach  of  Cesar. 

MABGIA. 

X  BhoQ\6  be  gricv»d,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  them  to  arms, 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Tbreatcos  aloud,  and  calls  yuu  to  the  field. 

JUBA. 

O  lffa«cia,  let  nse  hope  thy  kiad  conoenis 
And  jrentie  wishes  foUow  me  to  batde! 
The  thcHigbt  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strenffth  and  weijicht  to  my  descen^ng  sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

mahcia. 

Mf  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  fri^ods  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  uf  virtue. 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

f9BA. 

That  Jgba  may  dcaerve  thy  pious  cares, 
ril  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father* 
Tran«piantiiig,  one  by  ouc,  into  my  life 
His  bright  peffections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

MARCIA* 

My  flrth«r  ne^er«t  a  time  Kke  tbia 
WbuM  tay  oflt  hia  great  smil  in  woida,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

JUBA. 
,  Thy  reproofs  are  just» 

Tbonifiatimwiaid;  FU  hasten  to  my  tf«Mip0, 
.And  fire  tbt^r  laasHid  aouk  with  Cftto'tf  vktua^ 
If  e'er  1  lead  them  to  the  fiekl,  when  ail 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'-d  in  its  just  array. 
And  dastdfai  >pmp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee ! 
O  lorelf  mmi  then  mil  1  think  on  thee ! 
Aod»«»4ha  shock  of  ch«nptif  hoata,  r<tnemb«r 
Wtofctftooaus  daeda  fbonid  graoe  tiie  maorwho 

.hofwi 
For  Jdflra«n'«  Jftva.  ££«/. 

xvaA. 

Mmvia,  yrn're  too  aeme : 
How  cooM  ynsi  «oliida  tha  young  f ood-satar'd 


And  drive  him  from  yoa  with  ao  atara  an  air, 
A  prinan  tlMt  towt  and  dMlet  on  you  to  daatb? 

MARCIA.  '* 

*Tis  therefore,  Lncia,  that  I  chide  him  from  Ricu 
His  air,  his -voica,  hia  loDka,  and  JMueai  Jo«l» 
Speak  aH  ao  movingly  in.hii  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

LOCIA. 

Why  will  yoa  fight  agslnaft  so  sweet  a  passion, 
*Ana  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  werld  of  charm?' 


MARCIA. 


How,  Lucia!  would'st  thcta  have  vie  si  ok  awa|y 
Id  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  ha  love. 
When  every  moment  Cat<fs  Kfe*^  at  stake? 
Cssar  ct^nes  arm^d  wtth  terron/  and  revmg«. 
And  aims  his  thtmder  at  my  fhchei^  h«adt 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
Idy  othe^  cares,  and  drsiw  them  all  into  it? 

Uii^lA.'  ^ 
Wby  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force? 
Sure,  Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tiiodei-  passiofis. 
And  sunk  me  ev'n  below  my  own  weak  sex :  - 
Pity  and  Ibve^  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

JIAKCIA. 

iMcia,  disfefurthen  all  thy  cassaoai  lae. 
And  let  me  share  tl^r  moat  retir'd  distress; 
Tell  aie  whojraises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 

LOCIA. 
I  need  not  bhish  to  name  Ahem,  when  I  Mlithee 
They're  Mafcla's  brotbecs^  and  Uxe  sons  of  Cato. 
H\ncfA. 
They  boihibehold  thee  with  their  sister's  eyes; 
And  often  have  reveard  their  passion  to  me. 
But  teU  me,  whoae  address  thou  favour'st  snost  I 
I  long  to  knowysusd  yet  i dnaidieiienr.it* 


Wbkh  is  it  Maraia  wishes  Ibr? 

MAltClA. 

For  neither-.— 
And  yet  for  both— The  youths  hare  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister: 
But  tell  me  which  of  tliem  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 


Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem. 
But  in  my  love— >Wby  wilt  thou  make  me  name 

him?  .    . 

Then  ^now'st,  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  wiUOk^X  knows  not  whau 

VARCMc** 

0  Lucia,  Vm  perplex'd :  O  teU  me  which 
1  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

LVt'JEA. 

Suppose  twere.  Fortius^  could  you  Uame  my 
choice  ? 

0  Fortius,  thou  hast  stolen  «way  my  sonl ! 
With  what  a  gracefnl  tenMiness  be  loves !  ' 
And  brsatlies  the  seAest,  the  Siiwafest  vowsf 
Com|da<eency,  and  tmth,  atad  mattty  sweetness^ 
Dwell  e^eronhis  tongue,  and  smooth  histhoughu. 
Marcns  Ur  over-'wani,  Ms  tedeomiplaints 

Hav^  so  much  earriestness  and  paaskm  in  them, 

1  hear  hhit  with  a'setvet  kilsd  of  draad. 
And  trenfble  at  his  veheBKoce-of  teoippr. 


Alas,  peer  jonth!  tmwettbst  thoA'throtr  him 
from  tide ^  .     •    •       (thee; 

Lucia,  thoa  know^  net  half  tb&1o«S  he  ^ears 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thi|^  his  heart's  in  'flames. 
He  sends  out  all  his  sonl  in  every  word,  (ported. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  trans- 
Unhappy  yootb  1  hofw  win  thy  cokHieBS  raise 
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Tempests  and  storau  in  his  aflUcted  bosom  > 
I  dread  the  consequeoee — 


^ainsi  your  brotber  Poitlu 


You 


to  plead 


MAACIA. 

Hearen  forbid ! 
Had  Fortius  been  the  ansuccessfiil  lover, 
The  same  i:ompaaiiion  would  have  fal]*u  on  him. 
LUCIA.. 

"Was  ever  viipn  love  distrcst  like  mine! 
Portius  himself  oft  falls  in  t^ars  before  me,  , 

As  if  he  mouriiM  his  rival's  ill  success. 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart. 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.   So  much  he  fears 
The  gad  effects  that  k  VFould  have  ou  Marcua. 
MARtlA.     •       • 

He*  knows  too  well  how  easily  he*s  fir*d, 
And  would  not  plunge 'hlf»l)rother  in  despair, 
But  wails' ftnr  bapvi^r  tiiBe6,aod  kinder  moments. 

LVCIA, 

Alas!  too  late  I  find  myself  involv'd 
In  endless  ifriefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  sow  dissension  In  t!i«  hearts' of  brothers. 
TomMoting  tbonghtS-  it  CHtame  tcMny  soul. 


tet  ns  not,  Lacu,  «gertirvflta<M]r  sor«ow% 
But  to  the  ffods  permit  tb'  event  of  tbingi. 
Our  lives,  di«eoluur'd  with  our  present  woes, 
May  still  grow  bnghtyaad  amile  with  happier 

bOUTB. 

So  the  pure  limpid  .streanp,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  deweuding  rains, 
Workb  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 
Till,  by  degrees  the  ftoating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  boifdcr  grows. 
And  a  new  Heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

lExminL 

ACT  H.'  ►  SCENE  I. 

The  IfKH  ATM. 
tBMVXONIUI. 

KoMl  still  gorvives  in  this  assembled  flcuate! 
let  us  remember  W6  are  Cato's  friends, 
^nd  act  like  nieik  who  claim  that  gioriOQs  title. 

LUCICS. 

Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th*  oceasTon  of  our  meeHu^.   I^nrk  {  he  <nme$ ! 

fAMundxtf'tfutnpeii, 
May  all  the  guai'diafi  gods  of  Rome  Street  hfaan-l 

Enttr  CATO. .  I 

' CATO.'-  1 

■Fathers,  m^  oiiceagain  are  met  iti council, 
.  CsEssar's  apptpav^  has  Eum^nonM  irs  together,  ' 
And  Rome  attends  her  (ate  from  bui*  re^plves: 
How  f^bal^  F«  ^s^, thj?,.bold  aapiiin;?' n^an ?  ^ 
6ucpe^»  <^tii|l  f9%ffV  ^mf  and  backs  his  cnmc^* 
PharsfiUa  gftA^c  l)im.Hoii\e>  EJqrp^  has  since 
Received  lu^Tok^sud  t})e  whole  Jfliie  is  Ca:^aj**C. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba*s  overthrow,     '    "^  , 
Aod  Scip^o*s  death?  Numidia's  boroing  bands 


! 


Still  smoke  with  blood.  *fis  trme  we  slionid  decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  os* 
And  envies  us  ev'n  Libya*^  sultry  deserts.       tfixt 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thovgiia:  are  tbey  sliU 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  la&t? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdued  at  length, and  wronght 
By  time  and  ill  success  Co  a  subnwQB?  . 
Semproumsy  speak.         '     -  ^  . 

BEBiPR^NTlfsJ/^  '.""' 

l^ry  voi(?el9'«tiUf$rvrar. 
Gods,  can  a  Rom^n  senate  lon^  d)sbat«  < 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  ^laveryov-'dleaUil  ' 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gfHd  ovl'OIl^«•olds, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remiinhig  tfooipK, 
Attack  the  foe,  break  thudiigth  the  thkik  4rny 
Of  his  throng'd  legton^j  atid':charge'1itltaie  ufMa 

himj  •   .  •  •   ,      I.  •.. 

Perhaps  some  arm,  more  inckyt^n  t*a  »«*,    . 
May  reach  his  heart,  anii  free  the  iA»rid  irob 

bondagfe.  '■  '    ♦'  ■    '•''  "'  <  '   ••'-/. 

Rise,iiither7,'TlA!<^  'tHr  Ro»eia>HuWiUa^yogr 
Rise,  and  iievenge  her  frtoijj^ifey^  «cite Aw, 
Or  share  their  falet  the  c<nrps^  t>f  half  4)^: 
Manure  the  fields  'of  The9><*«ry.  >iriiilis  wsk  >  • 
Sit  here,  deliberating  iwedMltfeblMt;    *  .  '  . 
If  we  should  sacrifice  vfotUvh  tft^hMiew^  l  .'  • 
Or  wear  them  out  iq.f  f?r>'itu^and  chains. 
Roose  wp  for  shame  f  our  brothers  of  Pbarsafia 
Point  at  their  wounds.  ofrfrKcry  aloud— to  battle! 
Great  IH>Aipe^'ashado  comptaiiiip  :ttait,YfMI«»#loa» 
And  Sctpio^sgfaoat  ^ifMmwiT^W9*iimmvi^  fs. 

'        ^CAW'*""   -"'''^    '    '^''-' 
Let -not  a  torrent tqF  impetupu^.^fei^l ,,,,  .^      -y 
Transport  thee  thus.beyowl:!^  k^i^ini^  p|(|va60ii: 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  g-ivat  exploits,      '  ' 
That  justice  warranC8,*atid  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  towerim^  fillMreQsy;Midi4tBpnMK¥i^ 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  swofd 
In  RonveN  defence,  entnistedito  one  cam  l^.   .j^ 
Shonid  we  thus  lead  tkemU  a^Md  0C«l4QgbJ;f^ 
Might  not  th*  impartiairworid^witbfrjiiMA#pj^ 
We  lavish'd  at  our  deaths  th*  blood  of  thousaads. 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  male  our  niin  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  wotild  KMdw  what's  your  of^suou. 

My  thoughts,  1  must  confess,  areAuni'd  o« 
Already  Yjavt}  6ar  quarrels  flII'd  the  world  f  Deaoe. 
With  widowii  and  with  ttifpii«aii'%S9i^miA^P^ 
Our  guilty  wars,  ITndRftrtbVMMMlii&rigiDaB* 
Lie  half  unpeopled  byrtlie  feuds  of  Rome: 
Tis  time  to  sheat|i  the  swonl^  and  spare  aMs^iiidL 
It  is  not  Csesar„  but  the  ^ods^mY&ihiny'  .. 
The  gods  declai^e  9gaiiist  US,  and  repM  ^    ' 
Onr  vain  attempts.    To  u«g^  the  ibe  tb  battilb, 
(Prompted  by  blind  1«yenge  and  wild  dei^pair) 
Were  to.ncdlse  tk^awaldfcof>prftfyU«kC|f^|  ^^^ 
AaAioot^  mt^  Hei(»)fn'aj4^|efiqtinaj^ifffVi.    . 
Already  kanre  we  shown,  out  l^vo  ^  R^gie^       •^ 
Now  let  us  shew  fttbitiia<ion.l|Q/th«.f<^  ^; ..  , 
^/e  took  up  arms,  not  tp  revenge  onrsejve?,' 
But  finee  %^e  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  fiiih^ 
Armiltav^  no  fbfttier  U!ili};<<mf'^iimpyt«wih9P, 
Jhat  tfre#  o^ir'^dttto,  ii<ii¥'^tmB'4»kUmtptimHmt 
'Andbldirn^'tiotMl|rbt1iimvtb8U4Md  E^Mids, 
Unprofitably  shed;  what  men>e6ulQ<di»r 
Is  dorie  ali'ratiyrHW^^h  lUifi'4^ith<W|f|rt(|«tes9b 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innoeeet. 
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T\^\%  imootb  di«CQUi:«0.  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
CoDceal  a  lraii:^ofv--3uiD<ithii)g  whimpers  me 
4^1  in  X^t  rigbtir^'atOj  Jievaiv  of  Lucius. 

,  lAM  io  CatO. 
CATO. 

Let  uf  appear  not  msh  oor  difiident; 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  ft  fault,    . 
And  fear,  admittMt  into  public  councti«. 
Betrays  like  treason!     Let  ui  shun  them  both. 
Fatbeng  I  qaaoot  see  that  «ir  affairs    [round  us ; 
Are  grown  thun  despereAcw    We  kave  bulwarks 
HVitbio  tour.wnlisiere  troops  inur*d  to  toil 
In  AXfic*H  b«ats,  tofA  seasoo'd  to  the  Sim; 
Mumi4ift'e  apeuiojus  kingdom  lies  behind  us, 
lleafljrtta^TiAe* at. its  young  prince's  call, 
•WbilstiAhePSLifi  hopfi,4P,l>ot  ^i^istttist  the  gods; . 
But  wait  at  least  till  Ceesar's  near  approach 
Foite  us  Io  yi«dd«,   Twill  nev(;r  be  too  late 
^aistt^ifor  ekiinSrSnAown  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  eife  heif  time? 
Voy  lei  lis  dMiW.  )ytr  t^u^  of  freedom  out  . 
In  its  j^u4c»gVU,  and  spixi  it  to  the  last,^ 
fio.abaI^  we  gpii)  still  one  day*s  liberty  ^  , ' 
And  let  019  piei9«h^  but  in  Cato's.  judjinent, 
A  day*  an  bow  oi  \irtiv>u^  llboft^« 
ll  wor^li'a^lfoie  eWlpity.ii>  ))oia4a|w» 

.   J    ,'p  ..  .*       £Mer  ^AttJCVi:  ' 

'• *  '^     "    ,  mfiicvi,;[,\  /■*  '' 

'    rathenr, *th'i^ mwwtA asl leatch'd the ^tea^- 
f/Mlg*d  (ili'ilif  |K«t)  a  beraJd  is  arriv'd  .:  - 
Prom  Ciesar's  camp^  ai^d  with  him  comes  old 
Decitts, 


The  Roma|h  Irtf tfhf.'  iKfi^rritM  m  his  fooke 


;K'.hi 


to  ^euk  to  CatD. 


Bf'yMrit»Mii8Bioiiyfall|en».^i4rhim  eoter, 

Dedn^  ««»  ODoe  m^tfoend  >  boh  atlM^r  prospects 
Jtt#««ki5M  'iflMM  4iee(«And:  bpuMii  him  fisst  to 
mmoiwSwfceyddlMsnine  ioqnae«)iws>  {Civiiar* 

Coear  sends  heaU)^  in  ^Cato— 

i]  i.if.  w  .fit  '  •■•!  .».    .       CooWhc  send  it  ' 
iate*«ftlaRghlw'd4^o4H.it.wpuld  bew^ooiO. 
AMi^wtMw*M  MnWisi  Ao.^dr<4^  tl^e  (ieoa^«?     .. . 

^  *•    '"'    iDMive. 

'  Myt^psipMs  liii  WUK  Cato:  Caesar  s^  [kn^we 
The  strcighu  ti>  which  y'Ou're  drtven;  and,  as  be 
C^;s.  hi^b  Yort}i,  fs  ini^ldulr  for  his  life. 

My  Itft^H  rafted  op  the  fiite^of  Smnei 
IVovftf  he  Mfve  Gato,  bid  hihxepwe  bia  coonftiy. 
Tef I  ytittr  dictator  thie ;  ead  tell  hi v^^ato   . 
Disdainaa  tif^i  wfkioh  be  boapefwar  to  oier« 

'  DCCttTf . 

.  'BMBe  ai)d  her  sroators  ^uibmlt  to  Ceserf , 
War  geMmlfl  and  ber.  oonmU  i^re  np  muie, 
WM   blMOk'4  .hii.  <;onQuesls,  and  deny'd    h|i 

tvloiiiphs* 
Hfhf  ^|i  014  C«to  V  tbtf  Caur's  fcknd? 


$8a 

Those  'Wcjt  ttiiAhs,  t^6h1»«  Ui^'d,  ftfbid  'iL 

Csto,  Pve  orders  to'cfxpkWiate, 
Arid  ttgasrtB  with  jfo6  as  fipom  friend  to  friend:  • 
Think  <m  thestonirtliratgathM^o^f.you^  lieadi^ 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it; 
Still  may  yous^nd  high  in  your  country's  honoore. 
Do  but  comply*  ^nd  make  yoi^f  peace  with  (pss^r, 
Rouie,^iIl  rijoicc,  ^i^d  cast  its  eyes  un  Cato, 
As  on  tkie  second  of  mankind! '  -'   ^'    ' 

caW. 

l>^o  njore! 
I  must  nut  think  of  life  on  such  condition^ 

Cmar  is  well  acqnaltitM'vitb  your  Virttiee, 
And'  fherefbre  seU  thU  v«li(e*en  yourlife :         ^ 
Let  him  but  know  tl^  p?»cfv  of  Cato's  frieudship^ 
And  name  your  terms. 

CATO* 

Bfd  him:  disband  hie  legions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  sund  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  tl^is,  and  Cato  \i,  bis  ft-iend. 

Cato,  th«  world  taihe  Unidly  lof  yoqr  y 


Nay  lOQV^  though  €ato%  .voied  wm  ne'er  em» 
ployM .     •     .  ♦•  •   ' 

To  dear  the  guiltyv  and  to  .varnish  ^inies,'    -  - 
Myself  wiH  mbnnt  the  roetr«tn  in  his  TaTour*  ' 
And  strire  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people 

'  '  \'"  \   [' :tkcih^. ^/'l  ;  '   '  ', 

A  stylefKke  Jthi9  ViccQiTKS».a  conqueror.       *  > 

ctttfsa  •  •  r- 

beciits,  o  style  like  'ih\^  Wofn^s  't  Roniab?. 
,'.  ',  *  DEcius. 

What  is  ft  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe? 

'        •   .    €AT«   ^3A 
Greater  than  CttfftivMUf^  friend  to  Tirtu^ 


'Cooridetf ,  Oatov  yocfro  in  Utteft»  r   ,  ^ .  -  :^ 

And  at  thft.  head  e£  yOur  Qwn;  Itttle  aenelea .  - 

YiMiJdon*tBonrth«ftderinilihe4Mii«tolr  r     .. 

With  all  the  mouths  of  ^me  to  second  you^ 

CATO, 

hf^hm  consider  thel»  who  drives  us  hithen 
'TJeCeasftVftVOi^  hes  made  Rome's  senste  little, 
A«l  thiqvi'd  iM  i^wl^  .  M^  I  thy  d^s^stcfl  eye;  ' 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  li<.;ht,  [nim; 
Which  conqtiest  and  enooess  have  tiirown  upon 
Didst  thott  biit  viewi  Jma  right,  thou^st  see  him 

h\mc\ 
With  munier^  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crirpes 
Thai  strike  ihy  sout  with  hortout  but  tq  ijabift 

tncm.  .     '  '       ' 

I  know  thou  TookVt  on  me,  as  On  a  irretch  \ 
Beset  with  ills,  tod  COvei^  with  inisfbrtUnes ;  * 
But  i»y  the  gods  i  Jiwear,  millions  of  worlds  '  ' 
Should  i^ver  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Coeti»r.        * 
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Does  Cato  fend  this  onswer  back  to  Gsiar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffered  friendship  ? 

CATO. 

His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  rain : 
Pfcsnnnptuous  nuin !  the  ^ods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Csesar  show  the  greatness  cf  bis  soul, 
Bid  him  emjoloy  his  care  ibr  these  my  friends. 
And  make  g^jod  u<«  of  his  ill-gotten  power 
By  sheltering  men  mucli  better  tban  himself. 

DECIUS. 

Yoar  high  unconqueVM  heart  makes  you  foTget 
That  you're  a  man.  You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  i  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
AU  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [Emt, 

Cato,  we  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  m  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty: 
Cssar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter*st; 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquesu. 
LUCIUS. 

The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safipty, 
And  guards  our  lires  while  be  neglects  his  own. 
•BMPJtOHim. 

Sempronins  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
Lucius  seems  fond  <^  life ;  but  what  is  life? 
tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  San; 
Tis  to  be  free.    When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid*  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
O  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Cesar's  bosom,  and  rerenge  my  country. 
By  Heavens  i  cooM  tnjoy  the  pangs  of  dMtfa, 
And  smile  ip  agony* 

ujcim. 

others  perhaps 
May  seire  tfaeir  country  with  as  warm  a  aseal. 
Though  \is  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

SBMPROlflUt. 

This  sober  eonduct  is  a  mighty  virtne 
Id  luke-waxm  patriots. 

CATO. 

Come !  no  more,  Sempranins : 
All  bare  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  lis  not  weaken  still  tba  wMker  side. 
By  our  divisipos. 

IBMPAONllli. 

Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  tucnUe'd  to  Romep-il  stand  ntpvo^'d. 

CATO. 

i^'atben^  1U  tim«  you  4Mii6  to  a  resolve. 

Cato,  we  all  go  into  yonr  opinion* 
jbttsAr's  behaviour  has  copvino*d  the  seaaie 
We  ought  p  hold  it  put  till  terms  arrive. 

SBMPSOJflVS. 

We  Odgikt  to  hoTd  it  ont  tiU  death;  bat,  C^o, 
}$}[  fHntt  voice  is  dro#&M  Amid  the  seutt*|. 


C4TO. 


Then  let  us  rise,  my  friends,  and  Strive  to  filT 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life,. 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  donbtftil) 
With  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues -we  can  crowd  into  it; 
That  Heaven  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  proloqg'd. 
Fathers,  fereweli-^The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsels. 
[EMomt  Senalors* 

Ehter  J  DBA. 

CATO. 

Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sikord  unsheatb*d,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Cc«an 

JVBA. 

The  resolution  fits  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  orderM  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
( Alas!   1  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near  I) 
Wept  o'er  me,  prcss'd  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  as  his  griefs  jrave  way,  "  My  son,**  said  he, 
'*  Whatever  fortune  sh:ill  befal  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend;  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuons  deeds:  do  bat  observe  him  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thouit  learn  to  beaff 
them. 

CXto. 

Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  Heaven  thought  otherwise. 

JUBA. 

My  father's  GAf, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tnrg. 

CATO. 

It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

JUBA. 

My  fetber  drew  respect  finm  foreign  dimes  i 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  for  their  friends 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  oif  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  Sun: 
Oh  have  their  black  ambassadors  appeal^, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fiird  the  ooorts  of  T 

CATO. 

I  un  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  gnatnesn 

JUBA. 

I  would  not  boast  tlie  greatness  of  my  fether. 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  hot  better  leave  this  UticS,    '■ 
To  ahn  Nnmidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Tb'  assistance  of  my  fetbar^  poweHill  friends  f 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plaios. 
Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war. 
And  BikktD^  ^eath  more  grim. 

PATO. 

And  canst  Urau  tiu&l^ 
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Cato  win.  fly  before  the  viterd  of  Cftnr^ 
B«<luc*d,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  iv]ief 
From  court  to  court,  and  waoder  up  and  dowD| 
A  vagabond  io  Afric! 


JIJBA. 

^  Cato,  perhaps 

I'fti  too  ofRciousjT'tut  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  Value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
AflVcted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunas. 

CATO. 

Thy  nob1^ne98  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  aOictiod. 
These  are  not  ills;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  Heaven*s  flrst  favoarites,  and  the  best  of  men*. 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  Storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hi(!*len  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceaPd 
Ii  the  smooth  seaaonSi  and  the  calms  of  life. 

JUBA. 

Tm  charm'd  whene'er  thou  talk'st!  I  pant  for 
virtue! 
And  all  my  sou]  endeavours  at  perfection. 

CATO. 

Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
liaboTious  vii^(*s  all>  learn  them  fiom  Cato: 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Cesar. 

JUBA.  H 

The  best  good-fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  wboto' success  at  which  MAf  h^art  nspirea, 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATO. 

What  does  Juba  say? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

JUBA. 
I  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give  them  me  back  again.   They  kimM  kt  nothing. 

CATO. 

Tell  me  thy  wish,  yonlig  prince;  oMdce  not  my 
A  stranger  Io  tky  tboqglits.  £ear 

JUBA. 

Ob,  they're  extravagant » 


Still  let  me  bide  them. 


CATO. 

What  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  will  tefuse! 

JUI^A. 

I  fear  to  name  it 
Marcia — inherits  all  ber  father's  virtues. 

CATO. 

What  wouldst  tbon  say  } 

JUBA. 

Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

AdicD,  young  pilace:  I  wonld  not  bew  a  woid 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem:  reneober 
The  band  of  fate  is  over  os,  ami  Htwm 
^aacti  «verity  from  all  ouf  thoofbt^:  '   ^ 


CAW.  *  5S» 

It  is  not  n(r^  a  time  to  talk  of  an^ 

But  chains,  of  conquest;  liberty,  or  death.  ISxil, 

Enter  stphaz. 

SYPHAX. 

Ho«*s  this,  my  prinoe !  what,  cover'd  with  con- 
You  look  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher  [fusion  ? 
Had  just  BOW  chid  you. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  Vttt  undoae! 

^PHAX. 

1  know  it  well. 

JUBA. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me,  ^ 

8TPHAX. 

And  so  will  all  mankirtd. 
JUBA* 

rve  open'd  to  him 
The  weakneN  of  my  soul-— my  love  for  Marda. 

8VPHAZ. 

CatD's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  love-tale  iwith4 

JUBA. 

Oh,  1  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart!  was  ever  wretch  like  Juba?^' 

SyPHAX. 

Alas!  my  prince,  how  are  you  change  of  late! 
[*ve  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  Sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts? 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  yoto*  cheeks,  [yon 
When  first  you  rous'd-him  to  the  chase!  I've  seen 
Ev'n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days  hunt  him  down, 
Then  charge  hin  close,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  yonr  hone^ 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JUBA. 

Pr*ythce,  no  more! 

SYPHAX. 

How  would  the  okl  lung  amife 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp*d  with  gold. 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shonlders! 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  this  old  man*s  talk  (though  hooey 
flow»d  ^     • 

In  every  word)  would  ttow  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeasM,  and  Marcia  lost  lor  everl 

SYPHAX. 

Young  prince,  I  yet  could  g^ve  you  good  adviee. 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

What  say'st  thod,  Syphax  ? 
By  Heavens,  thou  turn*st  me  all  into  attention. 

SYPHAX.     > 

Marcia  Bright  BtUl  be  yours. 

>UBA. 

As  hQw,  dear  Syphax  ? 

SYPHAX.  .  T  ^ 

Juba  ce^BWBBds  ^^a«iidiB*s  bmr4y  troops^ 
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Mounted  on  fiteeds  anus'd  to  the  restraint 
Of  caibs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than  the  winds; 
GWe  bnt  the  wond,  treni  t^natch  thU  damsel  op. 
And  bear  her  off. 


Can  such  dishonest  thongbts 
Else  up  in  man !  wouldbt  thou  seduce  my  yoath 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

SVPUAX. 

Gods,  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  ! 
Iionour*s  a  line  imaginary  notion. 
That  draws  in  raw  and-uncxpertenoed  awn 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  bunt  a  shadow; 

JUBA. 

Would'st  tbon  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  mflan  ? 
svpbaX. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire^  were  all  such  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
AU  under  Heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Yonr  Scipios,  Cswars,  Pompeysvand  your  Cains 
(These  gods  on  Earth)  are  all  the  spsricfoa  braod 
Of  riolated  maids>  of  raviahHl  Sabiots^ 

jri'BA. 
Sypbax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Nomidian  wiles. 


8YPIIAX. 

Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankind:  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold;flight8,  tb^extravagance  of  virtue. 

JUBA. 

If  knoi^ledge  of  the  world  mak^  man  perfidioa*» 
Hay  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance!    ' 

sypmaX. 

Cro,  go,  yon^fe  young. 

JUBA. 

Gods,  must  I  iainely  bear 
This  arrogance  nnaatwer'd!  thou'rt  a  traitor, 
A  ftlae  old  traitor. 

AYPBAX. 

I  fasrre  gone  too  far.  lAtide, 

JUBA* 

Cato  shall  koow  the  ))aseQess  of  thy  sppl., 

.     ftVPHAX.. 

1  mnal  appease  (his  storai,  or.  penlsh  in  it. 

lAsiie. 
Younflt  prinice,  Iwbold  these  locks,  that  are  grown 
BfeMAth  a  helmet  in  your  father^  battioa.    [wtute 

M^BA* 
Those  loeksisbtU  ne'er  prqtect  thy  Inscdenee, 

tYPHAX. 


ADDISOU^  POEMS. 

,  Hangs  doobtfo]  yet  whose  hfead  it  shall  eadiwt,  • 
Thou  thus  presujn'st  to  treat  thy  prince  witk  aottm  f 
SYPUAX. 
Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  sncb  expic»- 
Dues  not  old  Sypbax  follow  you  to  war  >    (aiuH? 
What  are  his  aims  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crush  bnneath  a  casque 
His  wrinkled  brows  >  what  is  it  he  aspireg  to  } 
Is  it  not  this  ?  to  shed  the  sfoir  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence? 

JIUBA* 
Sypbax,  no  more  !,l  aroukl  not  heav  you  talk. 

SYPBAX. 

Not  bear  me  talk !  what,  wkeninr&fth  to  Jefae» 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call*d  tn  qjuestion  > 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  aad  I'll  be  dumb: 
Bat,  whilst  1  live,  I  must  not  hc4d  my  tengotr» 
And  languish  out  old  ^ge  in  his  displeasure 

JUBA.     .  .  .^'.   ,../ 

Thou  know*st  the  way  too  well  into  my  hcait^ 
I  do  beileve  thee  loyal >to4by  prince. 

SYPHAX.  ,   .  ..  ,  ,,^     ,.  , 

What  greater  instance  can  I  gire^  ipve  ofcr^ 
To  do  a|i  action  which  my  soul  abhorayf  •■ 
And  gailn  yon  whom  you  lo^  wk  any-  priee.'> 

juiA.;'  ;';*'•';;•■; 

Was  this  thy  motive?  1  h^v^  l^ep  fp^^um^^^ 
And  tis  for  this  m^  p^oi^  has  call'd  me  trakoff ! 

,  JUBA. 

Sure  tbooinistak'st.    I  dM«otcalM4iee  Mo:.* 
SYPHaX.     ■'  '  '   »••.'••». 
You  did  indeed^  my  forineei  yon  call'd  me  trai- 
tor: ......    ,.rd.'     - 

Nay,  further,  tbreatenM  youVl  con^plfii^r^  N^at^ 
Of  what,  my  prince^  v.onld  j:QU,qQnyil9iii  ti;^  <^w? 
That  Sypbj^a  loyes  you,  and  iwoujid.  sa^tj^cj^ 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honom,  iij.yo^ivffl^e  i. 

JUBA.     .,         .,j   ,.  £,  til   ' 

Syphax,  I  know  thou  low^t  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  tiwAr.*    K  *   '-l 
Honour's  a  sacred' tie;  *tha  lese  of  kings. 
The  noble  i^md*jBdistii)g^is^g  perfection. 
That  aids  and  .st^rength^ns^iitiif^  wt^iie,  it  sne^to 

^^»  ■        .         /  I*.  .   *' 

And  imitates  ber  actions  where  she  is.  bq|;^  .      .  f 
It  ought  not  to  be.sporti^  with. 

tYPSAXt  >.;'].-' 

Vm  nivish*d  r/hen  3^9  Mlfrthus,tboogh  yon  chide 
Alas,  iVe  hitherto  been  UB*d  to  4bink  :  •  :(me» 

A  blind  officious  zea^  to.  ^rvQ  my  Idng 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  bum 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject^s  1 


Mqst,on^  rash  word,  tltc  inCrmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  year«? 
This  the  rei^'anl  of  a  whole  life  of  service! 
Cuffsr  oti  the  boy  I  how  steadily  he  heai-a  me ! 

lAsidd. 
juba.  f 

Is  it  becnroae  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  staadaitfafiU>d,.aBd  that  Ni|Budi»;^  crown. 


Hanny  the  |)eople  who  pre$e^,^1^hr  Vi^tlcMii'  \ 
By  the  same  duties  that  obi ige  thiii^  t^^^ i \   ' 

UBA.  .  <.  yi^  ,,^,^,^   .^ 

Sjrphax,  thon  noirbcgim'st  to  speak  tbjselfl 
Numidia's  gsowu  a  scorn  among  tl^e  nations 
For  bceauh  of  public  vpws. .  Qui;  f^fff^J^JI^ 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  px^YiBij^A  ^,  <,     *" 
Sypbax.  we'll  join  our  cares,  tp  WfWM^JffT.  k  i 
Our  oaantrf»s  qtmxes,  ^  « W^jf^^^^unjl^^ 
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Believe  me,  princi*,  yuu  make  oM  Syphax  weep 
To  hear  you  ulk— hot 'tis  with  tear*  of  joy. 
If  «*«r  your  father's  ci-own  adem  your  browi, 
N«midia  will  be  blest  by  Cato'a  lectures, 

JUBA. 

SSyphax,  thy  band!  Mre'll  mutueUy  forget 
The  warmth  of  youth)  and  frowardness  of  age : 
Thy  priftce  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves    thy 
If  e*CT  Umj  sceptre  Comes  into  my  hand,     [person. 
Sypbax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 

9YPRAX. 

Why  will  yo*lOverwh«^m'my  age  with  kindness? 
lly*juy  grows  bQrUKa»«Die»  1  shau*t  support  it, 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  farewell    Til  hence,  and  try  to  find 
Some  b'f'st  occaMou  that  may  «'t  me  right 
In  Cato*s  thoughts.     Vd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

CVPHAX. 

,    Young  men  soon  give,  atid  raon  fofget  affronts  j* 
Ol4«ge  istfow^io  boMi^'«  Afiilie  old  tnutor!** 

deart'    • 
Those  winds,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee: 
But  hence!  'tiH  .?onei  !  give  it  to  the  winds: — 
CabsHtr,  IVi  wbblly  thine— 

En4er  iEMTitoirivs. 

AH  bail,  Sempronlna ! 
WeN,  Catofs  senate  k  resolVd  to  wait 
The  fury  of  »  wege,  before  it  yields. 
IBMPRPlllUS. 
Sypbax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate : 
Ijucitis  iUsclai^'d  for  peace,  and  terme  were  offered 
Td  Cato  by  a  messenger  fipom  Csssar. 
Should  they  submit  ere  our  designs  are  ripe. 
We  both  mu^  perish  in  the  common  wreek, 
-Lost  in  a  general  undistinguiah'd  ruin. 

tVPHAX. 
But  how  atawds  Cat>} 

tcMPJiONitra. 

ThoQ  ha9t  seen  mount  Atlas: 
*  WKle  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  iu  brows. 
And  oceans  bivak  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  onma\'tI,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Kiseif.4UI^ioCy  aud  looks  down  on  Cssar. 
., .  sypHAX. 

But  whatV  this  messenger? 

SEBfPRON     S. 

Tve  practis'd  With  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  aud  Seinptonius  are  his  frieodi/ 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn; 
IsJabafix'd? 

...    •  KvmilXi  •  . 
...jr.  ,      .         '  Yes.  but  it  il  to  CatO. 
Pve'tV^^d  |:he  foi-ce'of  qtery  reason  on  him, 
Sootb'd  aiVd  carb*«*d,  b^en  angry,  sooth»d  agmn. 
Laid  safety.  ^^^*  *n*^  interest.  In  his  si^bt ; 
Butatl  Mte  Vaia,^e  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 


lEMPROinvfl. 

Come,  nh  no  matter,  w«  shall  do  without  Um 
He  Ml  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba'a  cause,  and  wish«*8t  Marcia  mine. 

SYPHAX.  , 

May  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wouldst  have 
her! 

tEMPRONIUS. 

Syphax,  I  love  that  woman ;  though  1  curs*. 
Her  and  myself,  yet  apita  of  me>  I  luve  her. 
bypuax. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica : 
Caesar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepared  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man» 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

All,  all  is  ready* 
The  fibCtLoqs  leaden  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Mu|rmurs  and  di.-iContenta  among  the  soldiers. 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  6utigu<i, 
Unusual  fastings;  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  liour  they  *11  storm  the  senate-house. 

tYPHAX. 

Mean-white  Til  draw  np  my  Kumidian  troopi 
Within  the  square  to  oxercise  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  lau'jh  to  think  how  your  unshakctt  CitO 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destructtOR 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  ou^  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  desccucl. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise. 
And,  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  !• 

MARCUS  and  PORTIVt. 

ttARCUS. 

Thakks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  abo^ 
The.  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  oould  find  a  friend; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  m«» 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force. 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  1  kww  thy  merit; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship* 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus*  tb^  friendships  of  the  worM  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vioe^  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  hjit  with  life. 
MARCUI. 

Portin!«,  thou  know'st  my  sod  In  nil  its  weak- 
ness; 
Then  pr»y  thee  spare  me  on  its  tender  side, 
indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passiooi 
Shall  rise  and  fiall  by  Tictae*siiioeit  rules. 
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Wheo  loiFe  'tf  wdUim'dy  'tit  notn  £Bult  to  lote. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wiaey 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together.  . 
I  would  not  ui^  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  foroe. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceftiL 

HARCUS. 

Alas!  tboa  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th*  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul^ 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  gOod« 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time: 
Believe  me,  Porti«is,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  buideo; 
And  yet  when  1  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I  *m  ten-times  more  undone;  while  hope»  aind  feai^ 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

POftTIOS^ 

What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  ^ve  thee  help } 

ITARCUS. 

Portiw,thon  oft  cnjoy'st  the  fatr-one^  presence. 
TheQ  imdertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire^ 
Tel!  her  thy  brotlicr  lan^^uishes  to  death. 
And  fades  aivay,  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  he  ibrgets  his  sloep,  and  loaths  his  food; 
That  youthft  and  4iealth,  and  war,  ava  joyless  to 

htm: 
Describe  his  anxious  days  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  aie  sufihr. 


Marcns,  I  beg  thee,  give  tat  not  an  office 
That  snits  with  me  ao  Bl.     Thou  knowVt  my 
temper* 

MARcys. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  .woes? 
And  wilt  thon  not  reach  out  u friendly  arm. 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sowoma  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  refuse.    '* 
Sut  here  bdieve  sne  I*v«  a  tbouaaad  leasoosw 


r  know  thou'lt  say,  my  passion's  out  of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  fhmn  my  thooglits. 
But  what's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  ne  ? 
Oh  Portlos,  Portins,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  ^tis  to  lOVc ! 
Then  wouU'st  thou  pity  end  assist  thy  tnreltar. 

pORTirs* 

What  should  1  do  !  If  I  disclose  my  passion. 
Our  friendship's  at  ah  md?  if  I  ooncesd  It, 
The  world  will  call  me  fislse  to  a  friend  add  brother. 

MARCUS. 
But  see  wher^  Lu<;ia,  at  her  wonted  hour. 
Amid  the  cool  oT  yon  tiigh  marble  arch. 
Enjoys  the  noon-<lay  hveot/ti  observe  her,Tortins! 
That  face,  that  shai»e,  those  eyes,  that  Heaven  of 

beauty  J 
Observe  her  well,  and  btaiae  me  U  thoo  caost. 


FORTIVii. 

She  sees  q«j  andadvaa^es—ii 

'   MARCUt.  . 

Illwrthdrtv, 
And  leave  you  fbr  a  while.     Kemember,  Portinf, 
Thy  brother's  lifie  depend*  apoo  thy  to&gue. 

EnUr  tjuajk0 

JLUCIA. 

Uid  not  i  see  yoar  hsvther  Marcos  bare  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  juidahnangrjpraaeMcf 

FORTIUS^ 
Ob,  Lucia,  lanfonge  ia  too  feint  to  sbov 
His  rage  of  love';  it  preys. wpoo  his  life; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  ho  des{>aics,  he. dies : 
His  passions  and  bis  virtu r*s  lie  oonfus'd. 
And  mix'd  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  osan  is  quite  disfigni'd  in  hitt. 
Heavens  1  would  one  think  twere  pOssiMe  fo  lova 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul ! 
Ohf  Lucia,  I'm  distren^  ?  asy  heart  bleedaletf  him; 
Bv'n  now,  wWlethiu  i  ataod  bleaftsoftiir  pat  seme, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  eomca  o'er  Riy.tfaoiisiMa» 
And  Vm  unhappy,  though  tho«.MMl*atf 


IVCtJL  *       '"*    '  '    ■  * 

How  wiU.  thou  paid  thy  honour,  |n  t)ie  ^jiiock 
Of  love  and  frieadsbjp },  thiiUf^  *h^Um^  jaay  Por • 

tins, 
Think  how  the  liaptiftl  tie,  that  mJgtit  eiisqre 
Our  mutual  bliss,  wo^^  i^iae  to  such  a.  hei^^it 
Thy  bvother's  grUfa^  as  might  perhaps  4esUoy  hiov 

POATtUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth!    what  dost  thou  tfainl^  my 
His  generous,  open,  andestOBimg  heart       {Ijocia? 
Ha»begg*dhi8fivaltoaQiicitferliiBB.'    '\; . 
Then  do.wot  atrile  bim  /dead  mtk  ailenial»  t 
But  hold  him  -Wfs  in  Mei  and  mheer  bih  abiA 
With  tba^at  gUnsMesb^af  adaabtM.tR]|sas 
Perhape):iriieQ.'wabava  paaS^^hnw  ghMa|  feuwai; 
And  weather'doot  the  ttocm  that  beata  upon  ma — 
irciA. 

I.  IT   •    ■ 

No,  Portiufl,  00^  I  see  thp.wster^e  t«MV»; . 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ilt-feited  loves. 
And,  iPortini,  here  I  swear,  to  Heaven  I  awvmf^ 
To  Heaven,  and  aH  tbe  powers  that  jodlpe  ■Mukbid, 
Never  tf>  mix  my  plighted  hands  witb  tbMc;, . 
WhHe  such  a  dood  of  mischaefebBagafedM«.«B: 
But  to'fbi^st  our  loves,  and  drive  tHiie;  out    . 
From  ab  my  thoughts,  as  far-Msvl  am  aUei 

'  '       '    yoRtitys.    ' '  "  * 

What  host  thov  said !  Vpx  thuo^e[f;f  ijniolil— ^e* 
Those  hajity  w^^s,  or  I  am  tost  for  f  jfl^*.  ,   tcaQ 

JLtJClA. 

Has  aot  the  vow  already  pass'd  mr  lips? 
The  gods  have  hewMl  it,  and  tie  amWbyllesiitia, 
May  all  the  veoKeancei  that  was  evfrfMM^a 
On  p«njar^d  heads^  o'^Mwbehl^Rie,  ifl  kireiibitl 
,  .  PORttbs.  ,       "C^fftra^awr, 

Fix4  in  astanifthmeot,  I  gnee  uppo  thoi^    • 
like  oaejtist  blastoihy  aetrohe  ffimJiasmk 
Who  pants  for  bm^,  ami,  it<ffea%  ydi  idi^» 
In  dreadful  looks  i  •  pmnumeRt  ef  wmftbl  - 
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Alleii^I*Tevctedmy9evefett]Mrt$      '     • 
I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  nqr  beart!  ray  tean  will  flow. 
But  oh»  rU  tbjnk  no  more!  tba  band  of  fate 
Haa  torn  thea  fron  jna,  and  I  must  forget  tbee. 

FORTIUS. 

Haid-bearted,  cniel  maid ! 

UfCIA. 

Oh,  etop  thoK  eonndf , 
Tboee  k'lHivg  sodndtl  why  doet  Chad  frown  vifoa 

'me? 
My  blood  nms  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave, 
i^nd  life  Itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  fefhtd  us  to  indvdge  oar  loves, 
Butt  oh !  1  cannot  bear  thy  fa«te,  and  Hve! 
FORTIUS, 

Tdk  not  ef  k»w,  then  never  kaew^st  he  C»Eoe. 
Fve  boen  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  bliss.    O  Lucia,  crad  maid ! 
Thy  dveadftil  vow,  leaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  sl«0tt»d  eslrs.    Whet  shall  I  My  or  do>? 
fittiekyletasyMsrt!  perditieit 'e  in  thy  p«esenoe» 
ABd  Mftreiir  dwells  about  tkco!«^Ah,^sbe  ih'mUi 
Wretch  that  I  am !  whet  has  my  rashness  done ! 
X^cia,  thou  Snjur'd  innocenoe!  thou  best 
And  lovdlcstof  «hy  seic!  awake,  my  Uicia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
—Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  deatli. — 
Bat,  ah!  sbe  motes!  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Tbroiigli  al  bar  fece,  and  l%fats  up  every  charm. 

UUCIA. 

O  l^orthis,  was  this  well  !-^to  frown  tm  her 
That  Mies  upan  thy  smiles  I  to  caB  10  doubt 
The  frith  of  one  eapiriag  at  tby  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov*d ! 
— Whak  do  Itayf  my  baMwrecoverMseAse 
Forgeta  thfe  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  boimd. 
DesiriiatsMi  tfeaads  betwbctws!  we  mail  part 

POftTIUS. 
Name  not  the  word :  ttiy'fright^  thoughts  run 
And  startle  iiitor«md«eis  at  the  souad.       [haek, 
UJCIA, 

Whatw6QVd*et  thoa  have  me  do?  consider  weH 
The  train  of  ills  oar  love  would  drasv  behind  it 
Think,  Putttos,  tbink^lhawaeest  tby  dying  brother 
StfbMd  atWs  hearty  and  aM  besmeavM  with  bloody 
Stonning  at  Heaven  and'thaet  thy«wfei.eH« 
Slemly  dBAods  the  oause,  Hi'  aooovsad  ewsa^ 
That  lobs  him  of  his  son!.|N)or  Mareia  trembles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  aiid  frantic  in  her  griefr, 
CalliToiKtoo  Laclat  what  coutd  lucia  answer? 
OrhMT  stand  up  tu  snch  a  sc^iie  of  sorrow? 

FORTIUS. 

Ti^my  cenfasiinaiid  etems^gnef, 
1  mu^  approve  tb««enMiK^'UMit4iw(roys  me^. 
The  niist^Uiat  huqg about  my  m/uid  clcurs  upj 
A  lid  DOW,  athwart  the  terrours  that  thy  vow 
IIas  planted  ruund  thee,  thou  appear'ot  more  fair. 
More  amiabit*!  and  risest  ill  thy  cHattns. 
Luvelrest  efwomea  i  HeaVen  is  in  thy  wnl, 
Beauty  and  viitue  HWue  far  e^ver  Wwind  thee, 
Brightening  eabh  atiieri  tb^e  ait  all  divine! 


LUCU. 


Portiusi  00  more !  thy  words  shoot  through  my 

heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eyes? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart?  why  swells  thy  soul  with 

Bonrow? 
It  softens  me  too  mucb^-^arewell,  my  Fortius; 
Farewell*  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever! 


Stay,  Lucia,  sUy  ?  what  dost  thou  say  ?  for  ever! 

Hafe  I  not  8Wt>ni?  if,  Porthis,  thy  suoeeaa 
Must  throw  tby  brother  on  hia  fete,  frirewell, 
Ob,  bow  shaU  I  repeat  the  word !  for  ever! 

FORTIUS. 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th*  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits. 
And  fells  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  bold. 
-i-Thou  must  not  ^o,  my  soul  still  hovers  o^er  the^ 
And  can't  get  loose. 

LUCIA. 

If  the  iirm  Portias  shake 
To  hear  of  peitiaig,  think  what  Lncia  suffers! 

P0&TIU8. 

*Ti8  true;  unruflkd  and  serene  Tve  met 
The  cenmoii  accidents  of  life:  but  here 
Such  an  uolook'd-for  storm  of  ills  fells  oii  me. 
It  bepte  down  all  my  atreqgtb.    I  oaiuiot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

I.UCIiU 

What^oitthoAiiqr?  aotpart? 
Haet  then  fergot  the  vow  that  I  have  made?  [us* 
Are  there  not  Heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder,  o*er 
— But  see,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way! 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.    Once  move,  fcrewell; 
Farewell,  and ktiow  thou  wrongest  ine,if  thou think'st 
Ever  was  lore,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine.        C:^^*"^ 

Enter  MARCUS. 
auaciis. 
Poitios,  wliHl'  hopes?  how  staads  she  ?  am  I 
To  life,  or  death?  .  [doom'4 

PORTIOf. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  say  f 

MAHCOS. 

What'means  this  pensive  posture :  thottappcar*st 
like  oae  aoiaz^d  and  terri^'d. 
.^POKTIUS. 

Tve  reason. 

HARCtJB. 

Thy  dowaneaftt  leohs,  and-  thy  disordir*4 
thoughts, 
TeU  me  my  fete.    I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 

PORTIUS. 

Vm  grievM  I  undertook  it. 

MARCUS. 

Whtft?  does  the  httrbkrods  maid  insult  my  heart. 
My  aching  heart!  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  1  could  east  b*  feMK  my  tboui^hts  fur  ever ! 
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Vcmtros. 

Away !  you*re  too  suspicioas  in  yonr  griefs ; 


Lacia,  though  sworn  nercr  to  think  of  lore, 
Coinpastionatts  your  painf,  aad  pities  yoik 

MAftCUS. 

CompassionaAea  my  paiiiai  and  pities  ipef 
What  is  oonipasiioQ  when  His  void  of  love! 
Fool  thai  I  was  to  choose  so  cM  a  frieofl 
To  urge  my  cawe  \  Compasaiooates  my  pains ! 
Pr'ytbec,  what  art,  what  rhetoric,  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?,  She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  ratams  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  tis  scorn,  'tis  <teatk-»  • 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  lio  more  t  have  1  desereM  this  tre«t- 
ment? 

VABCin. 

What  have  1  said !  O  Fortius,  O  forgfre  me ! 
▲  soul  exasperate  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itself— But  ha ! 
Wliat  means  that  shoot,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarms  ?     «  [war? 


A  second,  1ou(7er  yet, 
Swetti  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MARCUS. 

Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  !n  battle! 
Ijocia,  thou  bailt  undone  me !  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  hearts  ti»  deatB  must  give  me  ease. 

PORTTUt. 
Snide,  let  us  hence :  who  know«  if  Cato's  lifh 
Stand  sttre>  O  ?lfat«us,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Lekps  fit  the  trumpet's  Toioe,  and  tuma  for  gUsry. 

[Exeunt. 

StOer  tnmoMVt,  ueth  IfoltAOBRS  <if(he  rmdmjf. 
IRMPROiriUS. 

'  At  length  the  winds  are  rmis'd,  the  stoiin  Uows 

high.  , 
iBe  it  your  cafe,.ray  friendp,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fbrv,  and  dire^ft  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itaelf  on  Oato's  hend^ 
Meanwhile  VU  heid  among  his  frfands,  ttid  seem 
One  of  the  nnmbsr,  th«t,  a^ate^er  4irHT«, 
11  y  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe 

FIRST  LEADER. 

We  all  are  safe,  Semprenius  is  our  friend. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But  hark!  be  enters,    ^ar  up  boldly  to  b7m; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast: 
This  day  wiU  end  our  toils,  and  give  us  rest;. 
Pear  nothing,  for  Sempiuuiqy  is  our  friend. 


CATO. 

Where  are  these  bohl  intrepid  sons  of  warj 
Tliat  grt^ily  tuoi  their  <»acks  upon  the  foe, 
And  t«  their  geneml  send  a  brave  defiance } 

iEMPRONlUil. 

Cur«p  on  their  d«lit«fd  ft^ulf:,  titty  stand  asto- 


CATO.  •• 

Per6dJotts  men !  and  will  you  thus  c 
Your  past  exploits,  and  snily  all  yooc  wrcs  } 
Do  you  confess  't  was  not  a  seal  for  Ronae^ 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  hoooar. 
Drew  you  thus  far;  but  hopes  to  shafe  the  apnl 
Of  conquered  towns,  and  'pluo^r'd  prorineea^ 
Fir'd  with  such  rootires  you  do  well  tb  jeiiii 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  fblkrw  Cesar's  banners 
Why  did  I  'scape  th*  earenom*d  aspic's  rage*  .    ^ 
And  aU  the  6^  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day }  why  could  not  Cato  fall.  . 
Without  your  guilt?  BehoU,  ungrateful  m^n* 
BehoM  my  bosook  naked  to  your  swords. 
And  let  the  man  that's  ii\jur*d  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  yon  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrongM, 
Orthink$  be  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distinguishM  from  you  but  by  toils^ 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  caret  f 
Painful  pre-eminence!  * 

SEMPRonrus. 
'  By  Heavens,  tbey  droop  f 

Confruion  to  the  villains  !  aU  is  lost.  IJude^ 

Have  yon  forgotten  Lib)'a*:t  buittfti^'wsat^ 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hilf*  of  Mid, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  al!  its  broods  ofpo(9eb>  • 
Who  was  the  first  t'  explore  th'  uMrodtfett^inrtii, 
When  life  wa«  hazarded  ^n  evHry step?  '  ♦" 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laboridus  mairthi'  ' 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  untook'd-Car  siicaitt  : 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draught^  ' 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  yoiir  ht)SC  timt  tliir«ta«»   ' 

SEMPRONIUS. 

If  son:e  penurious  source  by  cbance'lappteT'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  not  he  dash  th'  untastedmoistuv^^^iMB  hivi? 
Dsd  not  he  Mad  you  through  the  mid;^iay  «a#. 
And  clouds  of  dust?  did  not  his  tempV^igl^w 
In  the  same  sultry  wlads^  aod  scorching  heata? 

CATO.  ,.  .-J  ,^ 

Hence,  worthless  men!   hence!  and'^^omplaif^ 
to  Caesar 
You  coukl  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardsUps  th«t  your  leader  1^t«. 

LUCIUil. 

See,  Cato,  see  th'  unhappy  mep  *  they  weep  { 
!  Pear  and  iemorse,8nd  sorrow  fiar  their. crime;,. 
Appear  inAVeiy  laok,  and  plead  ^  mw^^, 

CAtO. 


Leam-f d  be  ^fiest  men ;  aive  up  yotir 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  mtL 

gmPROKIUt. 


Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  < 
First  leC  th^m  each  t>e  broken  <m  the  rark. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal*d,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
There  let  tfieih'hknfi,  artd  taint  th^Mnthelm  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  Icam  obedieoce, 
Wheri  they  look  up  and  se*»  their  fellow^aitofs 
Stuck  oii  a  ^ofrk,  atbd  blackening  in  the  sun* 
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CATO. 


sgt 


LVCTOI. 


SteiftpTonitis,  why  wilt  thou  ui^je  the- fait 
Of  wretched  men? 

lEMPRONIUS. 

How !  wQul()St  thoa  clear  rebellion! 
Uicia«  (good  man)  pities  the  po<)r  oficadem 
That  would  iinhrue  their  hands  in  Cato's  blood. 

CATO. 

Forbear,  Seoipmninsf— See  they  suffer  drath. 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strain  i^t  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grieTons. 
Lucius,  the  base  dcgeneratq  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour; 
This  awes  an  impioos,  bold,  offending  worid» 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  lawt. 
When  by  just  vfngc*ince  Ifoilty  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  bcbojd  their  punij^ment  with  pleasure. 
And  lay  th'  up-T\ftcd  tbundet-bolt  aside. 

SSMPRON1U8. 

Cato,  X.ei^e^a^.tby  will  witl^ pleasure, 

.     .\   ,  ....  ■  ..  CATO.      , 

Mean-while  we*]l  sacrffiee  to  Liberty. 
Remember,)  O  m^  fivends*  the  Idws,  the  rightit 
The  geneiVMVi  plfft  i9f  pover  delivei'd  down. 
Prom  age,|Utf)gf«  by  your  r«n©wo*4  forefathers, 
(So  imsly  houghtU  the  price  pf  so  macb  blood.) 
O  let  it  never, jpetri^l)  in«3r^H^<^  kapdsi 
But  piously  tn»#isinit  'n  to  your  cbiidreo.. 
Do  thisn, .great  Mbfxty,  inspire  our  souls ;    . 
And  mi^ei^us  Uves  in  thy  p^.sesjioo  happy, 
Ore«rdeAtbi4pti>ctQM»  ia  tiiyjust  defence. , 

lExeuni  Cato,  &c. 

''"  '  /',,'', rmsT  tfiADEft.    \ '' 

8bth^ffiM,'.^^iMr  1iA-v«  aeted  like  yolinelf  9 
One  ^*^ltf  'hitv«  tAonghtr  fo«  l^d  been  half  in 

SEMPftONlUS. 

ViUatn,  stand  off!    hase^  groveling,  worthless 

jSong'i'els  in  laction,  pbor  fditit-heartcd'traitori  1 

NafVftbiryoti  tAtcy  H  loo  $•»,  Sempeaniiis: 
Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends 

.    SEMPRONIUS.  . 

.' i\yjn  y  •    ,    ;  jj  .f)i  •, .     ,       ,  ... 

Knd^,H1M{tfi<,<Hien9Uch pdltry slaves  presmne 
Tu  mix  In  tW-ateii; 'if  the |>!o*  Whooeds, ■ . 
They're  thrown  uegloctdL  by :  but  if  it  fisils. 
They're  sure  tn  die  like  ao.7S,  as  you  shall  do. 
Hno^iekeitiiese  factious  monsUst^,,^gU)em  fprth 
To  suddenideatik.  '.  * 

^..'.   ;'i,    WWTr.^4LDJEB,.    , 

•  •  'J* '      '  ■■  Mfsrvt  siiiee  it  cornea  to  tbis-^ 

DS>iepal4^hilbef«<»ia^k.;;b4t  ^|^iit.pi^f;k  out  their 
,'j  ii^ttiiigneN     .       ......     »  • 

LosfbHtfiuUtdr^Siinfr  breath  tliey  ^w  sedition. 

a..t  -.  i«  .'£^^0/  Quafda  »M  iAi  Leaders. 


JSniir  STfllAX. 


SYPHAX. 

Our  first  design,  my  friejid,  has  provM  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounted*,  their  Niimidian  steeds' 
Snuff  up  the  wind;  and  tong  to  scour  the  desert : 
Let  but  Seitoproniufl  head  us  in  ouriltgbt, 
We*tl  fopoe  the  pkc  where  Marcus  ket^  bis  gunrd^ 
And  hew  down  iedl  tftkat  wonM  oppose  our  passage^ 
A  day  will  bring  os  into  G«Bar*s  camp. 

tEMPRONIUS. 

Confusion!  I  have  fisuPd  of  half  my  purpose. 
Marcia,  the  chacming  Martta,'s  left  behind  1 

tYJPIUX. 

B^f  will  SoQ^pronius  turn  a  woman's  slave  I 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Think  not  thy  friend  cakraver  feel  the  soft 
Uomai^y  warmth,  and  tenderness  of  love, 
3yphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion; 
When  1  liave  gone  thus  fisr,  Td  cast  her  off, 

ITPHAX. 

Well  said !  that's  spoken^  tike  thyself,  Sempn>« 
©ins. 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  ou^ 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  } 

SEHPRONTUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admission  }  for  access 
l»  given  iko  none  bat  lui^  and  hev  brothen. 

•rPflAx* 

Thou  Shalt  have  Jiaha^dress^  and  Jub«>s  gnardss 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia*s  prince 
SeflMdte  ai^tear  before  Ihe  slaves  that  watch  them. 

tEMPRONIUS. 

Heavens,  wb»ti^(hqught  is  thei^^!  Mwcia^femy 
own ! 
FTow  will  my  bosom'  swell  \vJth  anxious joy^ 
Wheri  L behold  her  struggling  iatny  arms. 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder'd  charms* 
While  fear  and  an^er,  with  nltetnate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vacy  in  her  iaos! 
So  Phito,  sei2*d  of  Proserpine, ^onvey'd 
To  Hdl's  treadendous  gloom  th' affrighted  maid| 
There  grimly  snul'd,  pleased  with  the  beauteooe 

priae, 
N^or  envy*d  Jove  his  suo-shine  and  his  skies. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  L  . 
j.i;cU  otm/ MARCU. 

lOOM.     ' 

Now  leTI  me,<Mnfciav  tell  me  Aiamlhy  tool; 

If  thou  believ'st  it  poMible^fbr  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers } 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Locia,  might  mf  blgH»W6lB  heart 
Vent  all  its  ttriets,  and  give?  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  cgwM  answer  thee'ifmi^s^'keep  p^ce  • 
With  all  thy  woes,  ai^d  count  out  teai*  fgr  tear. 

Lucui. 

1  know  fhou*rt  dootn*d  Aliki^  to  be  be1d'v*d 
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ADDISdlfl  rOEHS. 


By  Juba,  and  ihy  Mm^^ftimtA  Sempronius ; 
Bat  wbM^  of  ibate  baa  powerto  Aharm  like  Fortius! 

still  must  I  ke§.  tbee  aol  lo  nape  Saqp#rQi9«B. 
Liicia,  I  like  not  that  load  boistMUiw  00141  • 
Juba  to  all  the  bra  vary  of  a  h^ro 
Adds  softest  lovit,  and  more  tbaa  female  tireet»ea8} 
Juba  migbt  make  tbe  ptnadesC  of  ote  aaac. 
Any  of  womasy^mi, but Mareiatkapiiy* 

And  why  not  Maveia  ?  Come,,  yon  strlvn  in  rain 
To  bide  your  tb^tafpbtv  ftote  one,  wba  feoowt  too 
The  inwMd  ^om'wii^^A  heart  tm  tevas.       (ffell 

•  While  Ca»aat»aiybi<ii<fhlprii»Mi»r|#4\ 
To  love  or  bate^  but  «a  bis  choice  diiieots, 

JUMMu 

BnttbtMki  tUeMiersl^e  you  t»iemtam^m^ 

llASCfA. 

I  dare  not  think  be  witt :  but  if  Jbue  shooldwr 
Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  tbe  griefii  I  sufo^ 
Imaginary  illa>  and  lincy*d  tortures? 
1  hear  the  souoi  of  feet!  tbey  dwurcb  thU^way  f 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
£ach  aofter  thought  in  aetise  of  present  daagbr. 
When  love  once  pleads admtssionto  our  hearts, 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  «e  c^n  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  {JExeunt 

BiSMPRONlUS. 

Tbedeerialodg'di    Tite  traok*d  hertokareo- 

vert 
Be  aare  you  mind  the  word;  and  when  1  give  it, 
Itaflli  in  at  once^  and  seize  npon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  yog. 
•—How  will  tbe  young  Numidianrave,  to  see 
His  mistress  lost?  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 
Beydnd  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
Twottld  be  to  torture  tjbat  young  g^y  barbarian. 
—But  hark,  what  poiy  *  death  to  my  hopes !  *U&  be, 
Tis  Juba's  self!'  there  is  but  onn  way  lefU»  ■ 
He  must  be  mnrd^d,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guardfi^«-Ha !  dastard^  do  you 

tcemble! 
Or  aict  like  men,  or  by  yon  asure  Heaven 
Enter  jvba. 

4UBA, 

What  do  I  soe  ?  who's  this  that  dares  usurp 
TIms  guaida  abid-babka  of  IlMiidsa*s  pnaoa^ . 

OcAithsit  ^RM  bona  to  aaoutga  thy ^MMysBac^ 

Presumptoostt  yonlbi  .    x        ' 


Wblit  can  tSiis  mean?  Sempronios  ! 
SEMFRomus. 
AfyswotdsbaflaaswerUMe.  Have  at  thy  baart. 

'  ICBI. 

Nay,  then  beware  tky  own,  proud,  barbarous 
^  9m»»      [8a»p..^.    Bit  gm^  mrrender. 


Curia  enmy  ftUrs!  am  litben  dodmVtofdl 
By  a  boy*s  baud?  disflgni'd  in  a  vile 
Nnmi«tiao.dreafl»  and  for  a  wortblesi  womaa.^ 
Gods,  Vm  distracted  !  this  my  close  of  life ! 
O  for  a  peal  of  tbunder,'  t^at  would  make 
Earth,  asfti  md  w,  and  Hemtni^md  Cflt^^tsm- 
We4  ..         -p»n 

With  what  a  spHnc  bis  furious  sqbI  bnlcaloose^ 
And  left  tba  Hmbs  stul  quivepng  00  ttaa  grwmd ! 
Hence  kt  OS  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  tength  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  tills  mystery  of  fete.  -  '  '^ 

[EsiiJV9^,vsithfniomrt,9ui^ 

.    Mutm  K0CU  ttmtMAmctJL 

LfJIPTA. 
•         ,,  .    ••    .        V 

Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords;  my  titmbled 
heart 
Is  so  ca^  Aoiwn,  and  mmV  ffiSklst  its  sorrows. 
It  thiobs  wiOi  fear# aad  «k«  at^ery  soondif    '- 

0  Marcsa,  sbouM  tfay  broUiers  for  my  sakd-* 

1  die  away  with iioihroar atthe  thoi^:faC    **» 

fiae,  Loefat  see !  lieraTt  blood  ^  heN^bfeod  an4 


Ha!  a  Numidian !  Heavm^  preserve  the  prince ! 
The  fecelics  mufQed  up  within  ttie  gameiit. 

But  ah !  deafh  to  V  »'«•»» ■  a  «wS?^  fT'    '' 
And-porpleifebest  O'gods!  »tS%i;H!rsW!        " 
Joba,  the  loveliest  yootb^aC  ever  wann*d 
A  virginal  heaxt^  ^JubaJiies  d«Ml  bciv9  u%^ 


I««IAr*  .      .'     --^ 

Mow,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  ti^y  assMnce 
Thy  wonted  strength,  aad  Constancy  of  mind  ; 
Thou  fiMUli  >qi#i<it  to  a  greateff  trial. 

.MAKCtJi;  '  '•«  *  ^;^        *• 

Locia>  look  there,  and  wonder  aiiiBfy  p^^ence.^ 
Have  1  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  biMst, 
To  muiq^  beait  wilbiffief;  and  ran  4istract«l ! 

LCrciA.  ^        -♦  *•*  * 

What  can  I  think  or  say,  to  ^ive^fiblee  comfort  ? 

HAJICIA. 

Talk  jb«h;  pC  comfort,  >tls  for  lighter  ills  : 
Behold  a  si^^^  that  strikes  all  Qpmfoi^4eavk 

EfUtr  JWBJL&temng^ 
I  vitt  ioMg^my  wrvows,  and'givw  way  -*  * 
To  all  Che  pangt and  foiy^f  de^>airt 
Tbatttiavi,  that  beet  or  men,  deservM  it'lMv^me. 

What  do  1  bear  ?  and  was  the  false  Sempronius 
That  best  of  men!  O,  faadlftll*n  like  him. 
And  cotdd  bi^vetbus  been  fianm^'dy  jLJM  A>^b 
happy  r 

xocu. . 
Here  will  I  stand,  companiiiii  Intby  woe9» 
And  help  ^e*  with  my  tear;:  f  ivben  1  beboM 
AlossUketbiae,!  half  forget  my  own. 

HARCiA..^ 

*Ti8  not  in  fate  ^  ease  my  tor^d  broett. 
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MMr  «Mlll  to  DM  «  jpflm  aMMt, 

Hm  DOtibc  left  WflMkA  poor  Moid^hijppr 
JVJA. 
IW^sSmm*!  «v»s  fit  so  noor  litrlMVt^ 

KASCIA. 

<Mi»  1m  wM  oil  made  op  of  love  tnd  channi^ 
Whotever  msM-oooM  wnh*  eroMo  odnufe: 
IMii^ht  of  every  eye!  irbeo  he  appeared, 
A  secret  pleasure  glad4en*d  all  thai  saw  bta : 
Bttt  whea  bo  Hfk*4,  the  proudesl  Rohmii  blddk*d 
To  bear  bit  vittiaes,  and  old  agegfov  win. 


WlMHi 


OJiiba!  Jobo!  Joba! 
foice)  did  sbt 

■iUtOA. 


■ol  caUoA 


Wbr  do  I  thiiilc  on  irtiat  be  was?  Qe  'a  deadt 
lie  *s  dead,  and  never  khew  hov  muoh  I  lov*d  bim. 
Locia.  wbo  bnoiri  but  bis  poor  Ueeditig  beart 
Amidst  Ha  agoniea  rameasbar'd  Mafvia» 
And  the  Jast  words  he  iittor*d  callVl  me  onMj  ? 
Alas!  be  knew  aot,  hapless  yputb!  he  knew  not 
BI«i«ta*s  vbolo  tool  was  flill  of  love  and  Joba! 
JUM. 

Where  am  I !  do  1  live!  or  am  loosed 
What  Maaua  Ihiaka!  AJI  is  Elysium  tomd  m. 


Yo  dear  remaitts  of  the  most  lov'd  of  mea! 
Hiir  mailfa^  «or  virlot  here  Mud 
A  hwt  embrece,  while  thus 

JVBA. 

«ee,  matcia^  seoy 
The  happy  Joba  Itvesl  he  Uvcs  to  catoh 
That  dear  embraac,  asd  to  ratiwn  it  too 
With  motual  warmth  and  es^emess  of  love. 

MaKClA» 

with  ptaswe  and  amaie,  I  atmid  Haiwumfcd  i 
Sure  *tis  a  dream!  dead  and  alJve  at  once 
U  thott  art  laha»  wbo  lies  there? 


A  wretehy 
I>i«$at<*d  like  luba  on  a  curC'd  design. 
The  tate  h  long,  nor  have  I  heavd  It  oat. 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.    I  ceuM  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  noigbbourhood  of  dc^ath. 
Bat  Hew,  to  alt  the  baste  of  love,  to  And  thee. 
I  fsund  thee  weeplof ,  and  confess  this  once, 
Api  wmpt  wilh  joy  to  see  my  Marda^  tears. 


1*v«  been  surpri>*<i  in  an  ttogvarded  boor, 
But  mttft  not  nuw  go  back:  the  love,  that  lay 
Half-smothorM  in  my  breast,  has  broke  tbixHigb  all 
Its  weak  restraiiitft,  and  horns  in  its  full  lustra^ 
I  oaoAot,  if  1  would»  conceal  at  ijiom  tbca. 

jmiA. 

Tip  lost  hi  ecstanr*  and  doet  «h«i  loi^ 

Thou  (harming pMudf 


And  dopt  tiM  ttva  to  aak  it  ? 


ThisbtUa la tife  indeed!  »lh  worth  preserviagl 
Such  life  aa  Juba  never  Ml  tili  now! 

HAltCIA. 
Believe  me,  prtooe,  bolbre  I  tboueht  thee  dead* 
I  did  Qot  know  nQTtcif  how  mncla  1  luv*d  than. 

O  fsvtoude  mistake ! 


BUBCIA. 


JVBA. 


O  happy  9larcia! 


My  joy !  my  heat  belovM  1  my  only  wish  ¥ 
How  sbhM  1  spisak  the  tiranaport  of  my  aouit 
Wuiof*. 

Lnoia,  thy  arm !  ob  let  me  rest  upon  it !— •» 
The  vital  blood,  that  hnd  forsook  my  heatt, 
Retoms  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  qifite  overcomes  ma*    l«ad  to  my  apartment. 
O  prince!  I  blush  to  think  what  I  ^hare  said. 
Bat  6Ae  has  wrested  the  ooofeasion  from  me: 
Go  OD,  and  Jprosper  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  tbe  gods  pmpitUins  to  oar  love. 

[£v.  MAJU^  mad  uic 

I  am  so  Uess*d,  I  fear  *tis  all  a  dream. 
Foitnop,  thon  now  hoK  made  amends  for  att 
Thy  past  unki«dness.     I  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Nwmidia  add  her  eoaquerVi  towns 
And  proviaoas  M  evdl  the  vicftoi's  triumph  i 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fyu  repine : 
Let  Csesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia  's  mine. 

[£kjir. 

wf  JrMnk  of  a  dfaAnof* 

JSMir  CATO  oaJ  Liwiin* 

tvciut* 

IsUndastonish'd!  what,  the  bold  Sempronias, 
That  still  bfohe  feremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots. 
As  with  tt  bmricaae  of  teal  transported* 
And  virtnons  cv*n  to  madurm    ■ 

04*0i 

Trust  me,  Locini^ 
Our  civil  diacofds  have  produced  such  ehmes, 
Such  moBstfoos  crimes,  1  am  sorpris'd  at  nothing. 
— O  Lucius,  1  am  siok  of  this  bad  work) ! 
The  day-light  and  tbe  San  g«»w  pa'mibl  to  me. 


But  aae  whore  Portina  eomesi  what  i 
Why  ace  thy  looks  thus  changed  ? 

MMtTIVi. 

My  heartiagriev'd 

I  bring  such  nawa  «9  will  adilM^  my  Ihthec 

liM  Cwar  ited  moea  B«Ma  blood  ? 


Mutaoi 


ta 
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ADDISQ^^^EMS. 


He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  arid proifdfy  tdldT'ixieV 
He  would  not  &Uy  aoff  ]^flfi1ike  Sempronius. 

Ptrfklious  men !  but  ^^|^,  my  son,  and  see 


Thy  brother  Marcus  agts  a  Roman's  part. 
liCaBttPiV^^tjSHa^^niibaSWe&ffti-lt.^'  '    '' '  ^- 


jJwifce^iA^^it.Wai^'^S;^^^  3fe'^oii<fu<ft^d'ivdrtd- 
While  p9dfotqwff •Hpn^>»n4lAn¥^'<^  tn^m-  n 

The  worid  wi^»^,^^,Jfes^^^lw?f,.(>l;9>J^^pft^<^,, 
In  pit3M9/ff>wlM(»^$!lp4lN>  Pw 

.Jrol  J.).i  HEM  ^i§MiiVfu(.^Ji^-::  fnit  Li  ii  i  .-'•/. 

The  victor  neyer  will  impose  on  Cato 
rngenerons^rrrifi.  His  enemies  confesi 
The  virtuca  of  |^i]^|9|^ar^a)^s. 

CATO. 

Cni«e  on  bis  virt«%^^!'tf/ey^e  undone  his  coup- 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treasqn—  .  [try, 

k^»rfH«V|;iMt  dfiftir'j^iMiffb^  '  ^^^ 

LVCIC8.  ^ 

^^JfTiS/iy/iiHii  i.iili:  f:r,^ii    I  ,  i-  ; 
f]l.OlU>{\  iPt'ViU  bin;    ^Iffti^iT'tfe  fUiJ  j'lii  mI  •;    :U 

]blas^ilA(4jf4iffi'nton^.iat^l^ffftrH  r...  ^^  ..^r 
Beft>rc  thy  pcefiife|W#liCfi^».  t»  ,n  .  iu-.i-U  ,r.»  .    « 

M.,.. uu:"zrmi^m}': 


^_  .  iffc  '^'VvoTl  ?"  ;'  ■■■'    I      .It  '  I'  ' 

Pf  ■ly«4id^><l<Altlt■yI|left^  "  •(<    •  '  .!  nriv/     «^  "  t,  .  A 
'c'l  >b..iu   nbfl  b|-u>7/  suvIk-    '1   i:      .  •   '    •  -   •       .r,i 

1».   •■.  J 

.n.'n'J  I.'io  *;-r'aT  ^iil  rAl»*l:;jro«»|tpriiX3ll,t.>/  ,„  ] 
X^|$4h04^4k!ft<ili&r8^4«1ioa^.i\p  in  every  ioil, 

rris  gei«!w^i'fti^'feVmfiifiJkthra\«tfes^^^^ '/, 

Tis  jnM>*q  gtt 9«)]fMffciM  «Him^tiM4^<!»#My^ 


Come,  jfat,^^  l>W*«kf»4.IW«l«r  lff!*n«  i«« 

'    What  8hal^'rjab»ihii"(^*#?'^lfff ^t, 
jO*trfl<yar«;*irtl=4iifen&VJoyi  4hPV«W^4 
,Thy  pralW)^  O  €al«>; trwA  NVrthMW*lf « 

£nifr  PORT1C8  hattHjf, 

I      ;  »/  '    i.f  /ij'rt  .ii'..ffOH^«|p,.i.^  „^ij  „  j,j  1,1,,  ;..> 

:    MidRMtiiaeMAriiiiiftMtJteer|fkln«ll^8ri«r4'^^ 
My- ^pth^r  Marcus— —* 

!»«« tlA.«)r4»0](|Mi»pfl«l^;b••.lke|^vteMV^  - 
;Di4.bQl|{0kta«i^,Qfiiff»dM^lriNllpnHti}ir  .' 

[Borni,  o.»  tKe,8i.^1«^  \ 

<  Breatbic'ss  ai^'cf p^fe,  'and  CQverd 
I  r^tig,  at  tti^  b(^d  .bf^M  fb^'mUu.  juiwu^  I  , 
iHesYA^tb^elhocic'^^Klioinaa^iy^^    *  * 
Till,  obstinately  brave,.««<itait  on  death, 

TmsalisfyM.  oi/y 

NonM  be  fan  beibm 

Syphax : 
Yondei*  he  lies.    I  sa^tlle  hoary  traitor 

I  ni.xj'  ''j<./'il7    JifJ  m  dii  ivAsl  iOJl  III'*-  no.'i   -'- 

-M 'J  i,'l-  jJpaO''    jfl  .V^^l  T3Vbfl  IliSffg  1£^T     . 

Hi»  urn  n^^j^  ^j  ^^.^^  ,  ^^,3,3  o\wuu  kt  . 

O  Cato.  arm  thy  pool  with,  all  i^ 

^  whfet^.tttHl^ip'^M^^^^ 

the  cfoiemy  sgiii»tM;S^^  ,    , 

'»"  • "■'  cum fmiik4im^akpm ^^  =*"^>''' ""  • 

*     ,1.1.  :ni;/  ir|P4?P*l  ')-«iJ  :*5fr'h*i  1  LI.,.  .  ^ 
Welcome,  my  sou!  h^  M^ IAdii'>d6Wttr'0/ 
friends,  .i.a  jt. 

F^"  >n  /^ffi^V^V  *<»1^^  n>»y  ▼'cw  at  leisure 

Who  w^uld  not  be  tbat')i^th?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  f^d  die  Concetto  mmommtan^'t 
>^;|l^siWrtbt«llldneM^ofl:y•«^bBtar^  u^^itoiH 
I  shvMl4;bnvt»  blUshHJf  <Mt»«sTh9iiBe>fajdl  bIqrxI 
Seeuie^nnAfloiifiisbMiinr'A.  bUil  areRiii^.    ,; 
Fortius,  bebpld:th$rbi|pttict)' and  ttmenbea-  . 
WhyMsiW  liol  thgr  owd^  #hea>EbGmlBide9HH|M^ 

JUBA.  '  "'-' 

Was  ^eru,f^)^'ii^^^  ;',  t;X':^X^j!^ 

,'•     'i  Ml     4}aT0»  ,«i,  "•  ffiii<  olcq   /5  .  '    ' 

)    <   ^'j  dr-^.'    •'1    :«    ■•  ••  *«,^vil  I  'v    •• 
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^^At^^^^^^i'' 


m 


Why  fnmtt  ^'^itrUii^  k  piUHtte  \bu 
AiBict  your  hearts.  'Tis  Rome  requires  otir  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  irorid^the  seat  of  empire, 
The,aun^  of  hiefo^V^ho  4dig^^.gp^' 
That  hombled  p^p^qoi  tjjf^nU  of  thei  Earth^^ 
And  M^^.na^ifi^  (p^  lififii^eM  ^*mQ»*  '  , 
O  iibertj :  O  virtue !  O  my  country ! 

Behold  that  QpTigh«nttM!'>1tome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tEMA^tiA^'d  iMttj^Af  ibtft<owfli4oa4  tfon. 


Wtelir«rtha.IU»iiiii  VMie  has  subdoM, 
The  Sta'k  tkhti^-^comie,  Hwi  day  ijind  y^v;  wrk^ 
For  himthV4^IMiilr<tMd'Deotl  <^*^(''  ^lC4stiit^4^ 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  tbe>gn9tiScipios conquered: 
Ev'b  Pomppy  fiuurht  for  Cspsar. . .  0J»,  -  W  ftlen4^ ! 
How  it^^We  ft*  bfWtft;  tt»4 Wk  of a^es/   ^'"^ 
Tl^  it^mk^  feflttjiii'q  falt'h  r O  Ciirst  ambition  f 
PJittWMtb  Cfe^?^'^apds!.  Our.^teaf  forefaithers 
Had  Icft'Mib^.bou^htto  cpn^Mer  buit  his  Qoiintry,  , 

^i;  I.',  >ii  '  -irnffOftA.. ..»   .1  /   -J  -  ;.         ,   t 
While  Oika  Htiss;  €tf^  tWblhtaA  tbf  ^e^ 
Mankind  enslaved,  andijip/asham'd  of  empire. 

^  CATO.  t    /  ^  '■■      "  ' 

CsBiar  asham'd !  hwriiQfeNfeenPharsalia? 

Vm»  f^^»fUM9ghkojii  HA  t  J/^«yt4if  danger; 
Heaven  will  not  leave  CUe.i^  the  victor^s  band. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  Pve  conquer'd  Cato. 
Bii^  A^^nyy  frtt«4ii/your  Mittty'filU  ihy  IV^H 
With  anxious  thoughts:  a  thousand  secret!  terroun 
Rise  itttdy  «M#:  'Kd^  ^h^ t's^H^  itfy  ftl^nds  ? '    ' 
*Tifl  nov,  O  CsBsar,  I  begin  to  MI'Vhtfe:'   -'   '  '    ' 

'Ctet^iUt^Ay;  ilttfe  a^k  ft  of  him. 

TtlpeniaVrtiT^  conjure  yo^^         h'jnJ,kiQiF^'. ,  , 
Wnatl*'^r  ivis  Aone  a^amrt  hinf,  Cajto  dia.U..  .    • 
^H.jf  yO"  Pl5^se,  th^t  I  request  jt of  li^ip.  \^     ," 
That  i'my*cn,'wlth  tear's,  request  It  of  him, ' 
The  virtue  of  bo^jf^^P(I«lim^  mmiinpuuish'd. 
J  aba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  l^bfUin  Numidia, 

JVBA.  .'•     ' 

••"'  / .  '   "  .  .     iff  feisW thee  ■  .    '"? 
WIfflit  t  Ikiit^l^;  tAM  Mei^veni  abap<(on  iuba! , 

!Thyrwriui%/pinne^  Jf  i.ftir«Me^fl1it« 

WUlmedafr  jnainitliMf^reat^  >at  Rom4^h«iieflfleil!^, 
'T(^ttbeboicniii6iti^)lBve^b<^Ckto^«>«^i«b4.   '  ■ 
Fortius,  dMwrwelirl  >mytebhi^aiM(ioAir)iaH  seeii 
Thy  siaoiftigatiW  hua  oathqpM^fct^  * '"  ^' '  ■ 
\Ura«i^p  mitluaiaeitart*  i«vlio9ti  iMr^b^  0e«A 

Spent,  overpowei*d,  desparnnff  .of  Ruccess :       , . 
fft?i  advise  thee  to  rttwitlftfttV^  '^'^  ''  '^ 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  Hififilibine  field, 
Wh«ic^«i^  9m90T  toird  with  hi«  own  hands, 
And  all  onr  irtigal  aoceston  w«rrt  blessM 


There Uvrrtrtlfc^d*  ijWy;t<)rWii«e&be i6f KbWj" 
Content  tl?yB^tf  rf  b6  '«Ste6rt<y'86<id:^ ;  '  ^;;  ^  ; 
Wheh  Vfcfe  pr^vaiffe,  ahSf  ^ihjbWUs  monWi-  swhV^ 
the  post  of  h'oti^ai-iH  d'Mktfe  ^ytioft.  /  ;^  '    '''^.] 

I  ./i  ...  ...,;,  .^.    JiP^|W?i^^./£  V    J-  i  .a  M^'-   /   >U 

*    I  hope,  my  father  does  not  recommend 
jA  life  to  Fortius,  th^t  hS^Jms  himself. 

,Ia|;«f5^1j  tef.  fnends  I  if  there  be  any  of  yott 

That  4*r?^,n9tttpfl|t,y^fiqtp^  u  {-- 

'  *  [omqa^nOii 

port. 

Is  there  aught  e1se/m|!  Aieads,  I  can  do  for  you  } 
The  conqueror  draws  noar^  Once  more  iatewell  1 
If  eVft-^fe  ^^'mkf^l'^WWaSi^'l  ^'  '^  ^ 
Inliap^fetlclim^  ahrfd**'i«feF*c/^6^  •  '^  ''  "\ 
Where  Cflesar^Ae^e*  j^rfttWi^t^rAWi^Wi'ttittt*''  I  '^' 
There  the  brs«^  y6iit19,'i»lftdl<9»()Cttf  flVl^'fiPAi'^ 

IBamtings^fg^  bodg  of  kit  dead  son. 

Shall  kndvt'  K6  conqneP^/^f  K^lit^ii  pki^ht  tl\e|^ 
I  (Who  made  the  welfare  of'maii'kfncl  ^is  care) 
JThouciJ  s^nfby'fh^Stoni'VicS^,' irfd'lfb^tlttfe.^  etm. 

Shall  find  the  generouiliiMr  was  not  lost. 


•lu.''>     -»';t  .'loTTTT     .'.■ni'J^.i    ..wi'i?"'^ 


ontketailefy  htm. 

lTiiBn|.beiOMi«lMD,4&«i1r^aMirB|  wd^^^^-^X 
Else  whence  this  plea«jl^g,hqM,  this  fond  desire^ 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret .f|vfi^,  and  inward  horroort 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  oh  heH^Iff  liikl  sinMW^'Sl  dmkwtit^ri  ? ""  ^ 
rrU  the  Divinity  that  sti^t^itlk'hl^^^i  '  "  -'  '^^^^ 
'Tis  Heaven  itself,  that;|wikts  out  an  hereafter,    ' 
And  i'ujtjpn|t|^  ajepify  to  man. 
Eterattyl  thou  pteasingdreadful  thought ! 
lliroagfa  what  variety  oHili^ry'd  beiug, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and^aufM  ^^bMlt'lw* 

The  w\de;,  th*  qpl^qni^od  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  A^dows,  clouds  a^n*j^^^ 
Her»  will  I  hold.     If  there^s  a  rower  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Viitiite  cries  aloud 
Thn«i|g|ir»lbbc«oifMlc0)ihemust  delight  in  virtue. 
And  that  which  he  delighftadivaiDst)behfa^n9ni  \0, 
But  whenV'or  where  !-7r-This  world  was  made  for 

Cesar.  "^^ 

inn  wertryiofyoDfl^iO|ur0»l^his  roust  end  tbem. 

If  H  7  - «/ >  ill  tfiityittffkitfk&ii^^^At^ 
^'!mtriuk  iihi4i4oiia!^finwf4¥mf'^M^kiA^Wi  ^' 
My  bane  and  antidotei^aiytboth  before  me: 

But  tms  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secur'd  in  h^FVx^stenoe,  snOea 
M)t»»>jl»HII<itggl!l|  MMktlf|ireM||p*ii(lB(  ->(! ' 
thftlHlOnlhitt»Mf»tM]lilhe$l^l»lMf^irt^(v  v  <'; 
Grqf^WWilitt  Mcfe%a<i»H|>tto  ciAtoiiiyiaifi^Ll 
But  thott  •1^'f  oori A  in  inmorUd  /oulb. 
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1^  ADDISQlM^fOEMS. 

WliatmeatinthislbMliliMstbACliaiif  u^ott  Me,r 
^i<<l^thlM3D^bat  creeps  tbvr»a|^  all  my  senses?   ' 

Nature  ^WP«(l»*rWlNWW§<4j>mdp  r^ 

Sinks  down  to  rest.    ThiMm^J^jli^^rfyvj^  ,.. 
That  my  awaken'd  ^uLmai  take  heinRigbt^ 
Renew'd  in  all  her  iSSS^'t^d  fresh  with  life. 
Art  0<JiAwtWI3r^^yen.    Let  ^ullt  or  fear 


But  Yik  Vli(M^i\kH^^f  s«l?'iiif^^i»  to«««ii6t»=? 
Why  am  I  disoiH*y*d^jijji/  k  j 

-KfiJ^l  ym  ot,.,^^^.^^,4^^v,q  0.   ; 
What  means  this  swonit  tlis  instrument  of  death  }\ 

'  L  ■'  •   '  r  ^ :  V  -.^  •'  tvi\.  ^  A^poi6lin>->j  ; 

O  let  the  prayers,  tWioHftreaties  of  your  {riends»J 
T^:m^$^Jil^^mfommon  danger,  wrest  it  froiaf 

*;.'**'#  '»yWt"i3iVt  7ni3"rii.^-'.«Y»  ii:  ,fl  ^nno  ,?l  J-'.-*'/  ^ 

A  sWv^,  a  capfive,'i^to  Cisigtt*$'hiii^^'  '  '  *^fopl 
■R^tire^.aRij  leari?  oS^a^cii  tok  f^tbef,  ^"^    '  \ 

YonkiioVrW^ieflW'df^tlfea'mwbif  yihuT  -  «' 

No^';  Oaftfftr;  liitlhytiloofli^MSetJJurgMias^: 

O'ersprpad  the  sea,  and  stop  up  evaiy  poft; 

Cato  s1iaT)'<n^^tb-liiaiaelf  a  pissifgi^ 

And  mock  thy  \ih^*  .  ^  r  ,  , 

.     v.,   T.  .,  p  sir,  jforg^iye  your  SOD.  • 
Wh«*» gfcW li«WgB  Ji^vy  on.bimt,  O  my  fatboW 
B^lr  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  |.  3e  not  displeased, 
O  be  not  angrv  with  me  whilst  1  weep, 
A^^inthe  ^fi^lHh  <rf"my  Hc(Af  b^se^H  yoi* 
To  quit  the  .dh*dfW  pttrpoife  of  y<MWMali   ^  ' 

,     \  .     ^    .^.^CATO,    .  ^.  .   \/    '  _      .    -^  ^ 

Thou- iMWt  bee»  erer^gpodf  And  (pitiful . 

W^p  -Aod^  mv  son.    All  will  be  well,  ^itmu 
The  rf^t«ous  0oda^"^honrl<have  s<H»ght  tppleaM 
Will  suc«wir  CAtOy-aud^r^rTe  his  cbtldrea. 

Your  words  gfive  copif .)rt  to  my  dVooptn?  hcortt 


Pbfiius,  ttion  may'st  rely  ^pon  my  conduct. 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  b^  wanting 
Among  thy  fetber^s  friends:  see  them  emterkW^ 
And  t«ll  me  if  tbc  winds  aad  mm  befiiend  them. 


Th«  sairi«mnftik)lfWtf'liiMMHt^ 

>^|tAiiow8fate.tw<a»»eiutje^SfiiiayiU>irtiAWJw>. 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sl9lpr«(i!#  there's  hope 
HeisretitMtbrest,«lA)Mtnifto«feeHi»'  (bnitfl 

withonte^il^utt 

AniLslsv^y^^t 
Marcia,  taloe  cai«  that  1 

MARCilA. 

,0  ye  immorUl  pot^^thai  gsMd  Hm  jiMtt» 

AnS'ilMhfilttaffiMMMlinfniaMy  ariMi*  t 

Ti?r  .■f:rt'3»  "jiit  ,  ic^B  nr'nl  oidflJ  n-ii*     '/. 

I.UCIA* 

Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 

Rise  in  vtxf  iocd.  ^^^^Hi3m Happy  st&I« 

In  every  ifm\  %if^f<iy<*ifU|fl<»toMi^o^J^'^  - 

Cato  is  stern,  and  awfti!  at  a  gdd; 

He  knows  not^ow  t&'^ifTfllflt  human  ftmllty, 

^*  -  •.-  <j  i?  -loi  Ji:lbftJ^QiA.fi  ,•  J  it  i  X  4,ii£*  V  i 

He'l$;  all  ^(Mhitf^^,  Lii^'^i  alWteyi  ttIMP'  *r  (n..^  . 
Compassioilate.  ^nd  gentlev  to  his  fr1im£ 
Fill'a^?6fadoVifiWictehd^t«esB,tlie1«sei'<'  '  -   - 
The  kindest  fsthcH  \  )r««%:^N^  fiMiM  ViMI^  : 
fiftsy'and  tpoQ,  ^hd^ystO^M^iifmSltM    ff 

l^is  Mf.oiiii«iii'-id0iie»oiw»iQM^i|S9|iJ^e^ 
Marcia,  w6  both  arte  equally  mvolvM 
In  the  same  intricate,  i>^lexVI,  dintress. 
The  cmal  hand  of  ftite^  that  has  destroy'd 
Thj^  brother  Marcus,  whofh  M^')>^'1l&HNie-ii 

-  -    ,      .      ....     }ua^k*,    \ 

And  ever  shall  Uuscent,  tKihafiiiy  ^jpoolbi 


Has  set  oiy'sbiil  -at  laffe,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  voW.  ButWhotnowfgailiuVthMBnHltjrf 
Who  knows  how  yet  He  ma/dfspase  of  ilottkia^ 
Or  J>ow  he  has  d^tennio'd  of  thyself  > 

MARCIA. 

Let  him  bat  live  I  commit  the  nest  to  Hovtcd. 

EnUitf  ujcim. 

Lvcrufi. 
.Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  th«  virtooua  mm! 
O  Marcia,  Ifa»ve  seen  thy  godlike  ftihcr: 
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And  becMES Hi^ m^^ 4ts«.W^i»Mc«^^^  -   * 
A  kind  refreshing  steep  is  faU'n  upon  bim : 
I  saw  him  stratcbM  ftt  ease,  'hh  fancy  lost 
In  pteukig  dr«ifca»^  «» i  dimrMSE^iliiwxiMidit 
He  imil'd,  and  cry'dr-Cssar,  |hou  canst  aot  hartj 

•  '     kARmib^    '"■  '      "     •    .  ■  •  ' 
HiiiiiindltIttl»t>otur8  wi^Vsome  dreamt  thoii|^ 


O  Mafcia.  whf> w«fc^t»^  iftfeoi^^  JJTWWV. 


*  LirtJia,\Wjytfftb»^ief.flk*te'<lobai<lf*oitow? 
Dry  a|<  tbr  tifittr^;  toy  d>IHt$  wi^  «n  lire  Mfe 
While  (Mo  fiVeS^-Ws  pi«*ciiee*  #IB  >r€ttdr  «jk  ', 

'  £iKer  Jt7»A. 

InBiiiH^  flifchiMMiUHi  in»,fiBta;pr4.fiW!»  viefnug 
Tbenainber^ati«iiflfhv«Vi4po»tiit»«CQWl^i  I 
Wb<»w«  «Mft«ip  wlbiAiMbOTtt^vF'^.  mvpb. ;. 
OiUke  hiflv  p6iiW^oC<y«iit»n8bt<  ^f|i(|ir».^^or ,  - 
We  ken  theim  from  afar;  the  setting  Sun 
PUyt  on  their  shinMg^ihn**^  bnmith'd  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  «f  fire. 

Conr  it  itm  dUpoiV  td^e  u$  tenas. 


^P 


■^  r-vi'     i.i  ■       .1.1    ...J  M,.vr.'.  n.    O^MtlviVf  -'  ' 

Hid«'k)1lhii|<6fTOuHr^W»)r>«KAilWl*l»,  '^^  "' 
And'tetu«jttte*sthfeW»t  "^      '-^'  *     "    ;; 


He  gasps  for  ^mii^  wd.  w4m^  Ufi?.  flow*  firpm 

him,  ^ 

Demands  to  see  bti^MMMi.''^IlA  weepmg  servants. 

MARCIAk  \  'I'l-.l.  I  mr    /  '  /•" 

O  Heaven,  assiit  flM^twtMa  dreadful  honr 
To  pay  ^Jlf449^4¥l^«s  ^  ««^  ^t*»«'* 

1-1'   '■  j.i-./i....;-  I   v'JWAjow  .'i.it  :  •'■   I.. '{-.'W 

These  aie  thy  tri«nph^,'Hiy  ^KAttiMO  tNMtt^l 
[CJiWJteoivU/'rsMvd  ta  Ait  <MBr. 


"0    -J 


:x    !., 


Fortius,  thy  looks  spMlt^taiewhat  of  impoTtance*| 
What  tidifl«9  dwt'UMti  Ymt^l  iM#«PKf  )l.Mfl 
Uattsatf»«liiikttibJi9DUiPftii»4kf  i»ye^ 

As!  walffeisito^'to'th*  iiort,  #ti%f«  IW# 
My  fath^r*s  friends, JflOfMittfent  for  a  passage, 
A«fl«w«*e.llligeBipg;wiii4%^*aUaTOvVl 
From  PouMHf's/Wp,  wbq,  StiWfffh  tw  reaJ|n»pf 


Calls  oiii  for  ^efigpunoe  on  liia  ial|;)e/s  death» 
And  rf|u9Pf  the  whole  ttatiop  up  t<>  arma. 
Weis^,Cille  et*  tlpirJIiead,  once  more  might  EQcne 
Assert  her  nghts,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But  hark !  what  means  that  groan?  O  give  me  way, 
And^  Mf«ie  llf  InCtt  Wf  ftthef  #  piesenee.    [Ei^. 

Cato»  amulst  his  slumbers,  tbinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  sonl 
Mourns  o'er  bis  country;  lia!  a  second  groan!— 
Heaven  gnaed  lip  «U  S— 


Alas  1  tis  not  the  voice 
-0(one<wfaoiAeepsI  tis  agoniaiag  paiii» 
Tie  deitli  ie  in  that  sounds 

Re-enter  PORTIUl. 

,    IPOATIUS. 

O  sight  of  woe! 


Portioa,  come  near  me-«remy  fiiendifembaik'd? 
Can  any  thing  be  thooghft  of  for  their  service  ? 
.  VWst  I  yet,lW!e^  Ipt  me.n^t}  live  in  yam. 
--»0  LuciHi^i^rt  thpu  here  ?T-Thoa  art  too  good.— 
Let  this  ow;  friendship  tfve  between  ou^  cbitdret^; 
Make  Portius  bappy  in  thy  daughter  Lticia. 
Alas,  poor  man,  he  weeps  !-^MercIa,  my  daugfli- 

ter—  •■ ''' 

T^  bena>neibnnii4tWvbt  loves  tbee,  Marcia. 
A  senates  efB^meirWbUe  Rome  «v^v»d,   . 
Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king: 
But  CsBsar*s  arms  have  tbrdwn  downall  distinction; 
Whoe'er  Istdfcv^  and^vartiioui,  isa  RepMii^*^ 
— I'm  eidr  to  dealb^Md  when  4haU  I  get  h^osa 
Fteffl  thto  vMn  wokU^  W  «b«de  »f  g»Ut  and  tor- 

'#owV» 
.-.And  yet  oNSlhndbi  m  beam  of  l)gbt  breaks  la 
On  my  departing  aoul.    Alas,  )  feax 
I  've  been  too  hasty.    Q  ye  oowers,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts^ 
If  1  have  done  amiss, Impute  it  not!— 
The  b<st  may  err,  but  you  ate  good,  tnd-iAl 

•    [Diss. 

LtTClUfi 

Tbere  fled  the  greatest  jBoultbat  ever  warmM 
A  Roman  bscnat.    O  Cato)  O  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observ*d. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  C«sar, 
And  lay  It  in  Ms  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fiPBce  betwixt  «i8  and  the  victor's  wrath ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  tAiall  ^ill  protect  bi«  frieadif 

From  hence,  let  fierce  contebding  nations  knov 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  diaeord  flow. 
^Tinthis  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Prodaces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  dnd  strife, 
I  And  robs  the  guiUy  v/erkl  of  Cato's  life. 
i  lExeunt  Offout. 


mKii  tMT  rtf^ix. 
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